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The history of events which have transpired in one's own 
neighborhood is the most interesting of all history. There 
is a fascination in the recital of past occurrences, and that 
fascination is heightened by the /act of their having occurred 
on familiar ground. The river which flows through a region 
is invested with an interest beyond what its beauty inspires 
when it is remembered as an ancient landmark, or as the 
route of the ancient warrior's trail and the later commercial 
thoroughfare; when it is known that for centuries it has 
affected the course of events along its banks— has deter- 
mined the location of the Indian's village or the white man's 
city. The valley through which it flows has an interest 
beyond that which its beauty and fertility lend when it is 
known to have been the scene of sanguinary conflicts, the 
retreat of vanquished warriors, or the abiding place of 
historic characters. The road that has been traveled 
unthinkingly for years is invested with a new interest when 
it is learned that it was once an Indian trail. The field 
where one has harvested but grain or fruit for many a 
season brings forth a crop of associations and ideas when it 
is known that it was the scene of one of those battles in 
which the land was redeemed from savagery, and the 
character of its civilization determined. The people will 
look with a heightened and more intelligent interest upon 
ancient buildings in their midst, already venerated by them 
they hardly know why, when they read the authentic record 
of events with which these monuments of the past are 
associated. 

Although the region of which these pages treat is not 
known to have been the theater of bloody strife among its 
ancient inhabitants, and although it has only an incidental 
Revolutionary history, yet the annals of its settlement, of 
the experiences of its early settlers and its development into 
its present beautiful and prosperous condition, cannot fail 
to possess a charm for its present inhabitants, and to 
strengthen the patriotism which consists not alone in the 
love of one's country, but also of one's own locality. 

Heretofore it has only been possible for the student, with 
abundant leisure and with ready access to government 
documents and comprehensive libraries, to trace the written 
history of his own county by patient and persevering 
research ; but this leisure and these facilities are accessible 
to but few of those who are intelligently interested in this 
history, and there are many unwritten facts to be preserved 
from the failing memories of old residents who will soon 
carry them to the grave, and others to be gleaned from 
those best informed concerning present important institu- 
tions and interests. 

This service of compilation and research, which very few 
can undertake for themselves, the publishers of this work 
have endeavored to perform; and though some mistakes 
may doubtless be found among such a multitude of details 
in spite of the care exercised, yet the publishers confidently 
present this result of many months' labor as a true narrative 
of the events in the history of this county which were of 
sufficient importance to merit such record. 

Events are the offspring of events that have preceded, 



and the parents of those which follow them. They consti- 
tute such an intricate net-work that the history of even so 
limited a region as a county has its ramifications in remote 
times and distant regions, and cannot be justly written 
without transcending the county limits for many essential 
facts; hence the necessity for such an outline as has been 
presented of the State history. 

To avoid circumlocution, present geographical names are 
often used in the following pages where the events narrated 
occurred long before these names had an existence. 

In addition to original sources of information, the follow- 
ing works have been consulted in the preparation of this 
volume : A. W. Young's Histories of Warsaw and of 
Chautauqua County; Turner's Histories of the Holland 
Purchase and of Phelps and Gorharo's Purchase; Stone's 
Lives of Brant and Red Jacket; Morgan's League of the 
Iroquois; Parkman/s The Jesuits in North America; Mer- 
ril's History of the Twenty-fourth Independent Battery; 
files of the Western New Yorker, etc. 

Those possessing desirable information have uniformly 
been kind and courteous in imparting it, and have thus 
facilitated the preparation of the work. Especial acknowl- 
edgments are due to Hon. Augustus Frank and Hon. William 
P. Letchworth for valuable aid and encouragement; also to 
Miss Elizabeth Young, for permission to use the works and 
manuscripts of her father, the late A. W. Young; to David 
E. E. Mix, of Batavia, for the use of the Holland Land 
Company's ledgers; to C. A. Hull, clerk of Genesee county, 
for assistance in his office; and to Charles J. Gardner, clerk 
of Wyoming county, and his deputy, Mr. Quackenbush, for 
many acts of kindness. The editors of the various journals 
in the county have been uniformly courteous and obliging, 
and to them thanks are due, as well as to the pastors of 
churches and the secretaries of other organizations. 

The following gentlemen are the authors of the histories 
of their respective towns: Hon. Hugh T. Brooks, Coving- 
ton; Hon. A. B. Rose and Prof. D. W. Smith, Castile; A. P. 
Sherrill, Pike; Colonel G. G. Prey, Eagle; B. F. Bristol, 
Prof. Edson J. Quigley and Augustus Harrington, Gaines- 
ville; and Hon. Lucius Peck, Arcade. 

Acknowledgments for good offices are also due to 
the Hon. Wolcott J. Humphrey, General Linus W. 
Thayer, the Hon. Samuel Tewksbury, Captain A. B. 
Lawrence, Ephraim Brainard, Colonel J. O. McClure, 
Lloyd A. Hayward, Esq., C. W. Bailey, Esq., Marvin Wood, 
Anson Elmer, Amos Otis, Mrs. James McElroy, Simeon 
Hodges, S. N. Naramore, Captain William S. Agett and 
James Tolles. The gentleman last named, one of the most 
prominent pioneers of the town of Bennington, Jcept a most 
full and interesting record of noteworthy events, which fur- 
nished a large portion of the history of that town in the 
following pages. We should also mention among those 
who rendered valuable assistance Ephraim Wheeler, Harvey 
Merrell (since deceased) and Harvey Stone, of Orange ville; 
Richard L. Charles, Mrs. Daniel Wolcott and John J. 
Doolittle, of Wethersfield; and Sq lire Lockwood, Justus 
Blakely. Mrs. Moses Twiss and John Eddy, of Java. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE AMERICAN ABORIGINE*— CHARACTERISTICS AND CUS- 
TOMS OF THE FIVE NATIONS OF NEW YORK. 



HE American continent, in its natural features, 
presents a striking and diversified display of 
resources and grandeurs. Bounded by oceans; 
indented with numerous gulfs and bays; inter- 
sected and drained by large rivers; embracing 
lakes equal in extent to seas, it affords every facility 
for commerce; while its fertile valleys and extensive 
plains are admirably adapted to agricultural pursuits, and 
its rocks are stored with minerals of inestimable value. 
The magnificence of mountain scenery, the dashing flood 
and deafening roar of Niagara, the subterranean labyrinths 
of Mammoth Cave, are features of nature which fill the be- 
holder with wonder and amazement. To what people were 
these resources offered and these grandeurs presented in the 
dim ages of the past ? With only the shadowy and uncertain 
light of tradition, little else than speculation can furnish 
anything like a beginning to the history of the aborigines of 
America. The ruins of cities and pyramids in Mexico and 
Central America, and. the numerous mounds so common in 
the valley of the Mississippi, are monuments which point to 
a people more skilled in arts and farther advanced in civil- 
ization than the Indian, found in occupancy when the 
first Europeans landed. Some of these mounds appear to 
have been erected for burial places, and others for defense. 
The remains of fortifications present evidence of mechani- 
cal skill, and no little display of the knowledge of engineer- 
ing. Metallic implements of ingenious design and superior 
finish, and finely wrought pottery, glazed and colored, equal 
to the best specimens of modern manufacture, have been 
found, showing a higher degree of mechanical skill than the 
Indian has ever been known to possess. Some of these re. 
mains have been found twenty feet or more below the sur- 
face, showing that they must have lain there for centuries. 
All the investigations of the antiquarian to discover by what 
people these mounds were erected have ended in uncertainty. 



If these are the relics of a lost people, as many believe they 
are, it seems somewhat probable that they were from Egypt. 
Their pyramids and skill in the arts, together with the fact 
that human bodies have been found preserved somewhat 
similar to Egyptian mummies, support this theory. At an 
early age the Egyptians, who were noted for their skill in 
navigation, sailed around Africa, and made many other voy- 
ages, in some of which they may have reached America. 
Aristotle, Plato and other ancient writers appear to have 
been aware of an extensive body of land in the West, speak- 
ing of it as an island, greater than Europe or Africa. It is 
also supposed that the Egyptians may have reached America 
through Asia. It is related that an Asiatic people emigrated 
to Egypt and conquered the Mizraimites, who were then in 
possession; and that they became distinguished for their arts, 
built cities and erected gigantic pyramids, which still re- 
main as evidence of their skill and power. The Mizraimites, 
smarting under their tyranny, ros* against them, and after a 
long struggle succeeded in driving them out of the land. 
They retreated to the northeast, leaving mounds and walls 
as far as Siberia as traces of their passage, and, it is thought, 
crossed Behring's strait, and eventually settled in the Missis- 
sippi valley and Mexico. 

Leaving conjecture, in regard to the earliest inhabitants 
of this continent, it is enough to say that the pioneer ex- 
plorers of our State found dwelling on its soil a race of sav- 
ages whom English speaking people have universally called 
Indians since the American aborigines were first met with 
in the West Indies. New York was occupied by five con- 
federate tribes of these savages, originally named by the 
English the Five Nations, by the French the lroqttois, and 
by themselves Konoshioni—\\it " cabin builders " — and Hen- 
dtnosaume — the " people of the long house." The "long 
house " formed by the Iroquois confederacy extended east 
and west through the central portion of the State, having at 
its eastern portal the Mohawks and at its western the 
Senecas; while between them dwelt the Oneidas Onondagas 
and Cayugas, and after 17 14 a sixth nation, the Tuscaroras, 
southeast of Oneida lake. 

While we need not share the enthusiasm of some writers, 
who have competed for the discovery of the most admirable 
qualities in the Indians of New York, it is yet impossible to 
regard without interest these primitive inhabitants of our 
State. It is needless to dwell minutely on their personal ap- 
pearance, as their muscular forms, reddish brown and beard- 
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less faces,black eyes and coarse,straight black hair, are more 
or less familiar 10 the present generation. The derivation 
of the race is still matter of speculation among curious 
scholars, and the origin of the league of the Iroquois is but 
little better understood. " Research into conflicting tradi- 
tion " led Mr. Brodhead to adopt 1539 as the date of that 
event, and to conclude that the ancestors of the Five Na- 
tions, before settling in New York, were driven from Canada 
by the Adirondack One of their own traditions of their 
origin represented that in the beginning Tharonhyjagon^ the 
" Holder of the Heavens," evoked them from beneath a 
mountain near the falls of the Oswego river (which have 
nothing like a mountain within thirty miles of them); that 
they journeyed to their final dwelling places by way of that 
river and its tributary waters; and that they adopted their 
league at the suggestion of the wise meri of the central tribe, 
the Onondagas, after experiencing the miseries of hostility 
among themselves and defeat by enemies from abroad. 

While such myths but illustrate the ignorance which has 
always prevailed as to the origin of the Iroquois and their 
federal compact, the features of their national character 
and domestic and public polity, some of which made them 
undeniably superior to the other savages of North America, 
have been pretty well ascertained. They lived in huts made 
of bark fastened by withes to a framework of poles, many 
families usually crowding into one cabin; permanent villages 
were stockaded with two rows of posts crossed over a log 
lying between them, and thus fortified were called castles. 
They clothed themselves scantily in the skins of wild beasts; 
and fed on the game brought down by the flint-tipped ar- 
rows of the men, who would do no servile labor until too 
old for war and the chase, and on the corn, beans and 
pumpkins, or squashes, cultivated by the women. Beasts 
and reptiles indiscriminately were game to them, and their 
cookery was of the nastiest description. They had a child- 
ish fondness for gaudy ornaments and fabrics, and for 
showy ceremonies and formalities. Polygamy existed among 
them, and the marriage agreement was annulled at pleasure, 
the household goods being divided between the man and 
woman, and the children accompanying the latter. 

The shadow of government existing among the tribes was 
administered by their chiefs, some of whom, as among cer- 
tain civilized people, held their position by inheritance, and 
others by conspicuous force of character. Their jurisdiction 
did not extend to the punishment of crime, which was left 
to private vengeance rather than committed to public au- 
thority. In the matter of religion these savages believed in 
a Good Spirit and a happy immortality, but worshiped the 
devil, with heathenish mummeries and incantations. 

One of the most notable of the social arrangements of the 
Iroquois was the division of each nation into clans, distin- 
guished by symbolic devices which have been called 
" totems," which they painted upon their cabins and their 
persons, and in their later history affixed to the deeds of 
the lands given up by them to the whites. The totems were 
the same in each of the Five Nations, and the'bearer of any 
one of them was entitled to hospitality from those of his 
totemic division in any other tribe. The chief clans, as 
distinguished by their symbols, were those of the Tortoise, 
the Wolf, the Bear and the Beaver; and the devices of the 
minor ones were the Deer, Potato, Great and Little Plovers 
and Eagle. 



In their universal fondness for war and their methods of 
conducting it the Iroquois betrayed their essential savagery. 
They fought with bows, spears and stone hatchets, and 
shielded themselves with tough leather; but eagerly obtained 
rifles, knives and steel tomahawks from the Dutch traders 
on becoming acquainted with such weapons. They attacked 
by surprise and ambuscade, and whenever possible fought 
under cover. They took the scalps of their fallen enemies 
for trophies, and usually put their captives to death with 
fiendish tortures, in the unflinching endurance of which was 
displayed the highest degree of the stoicism which was a 
marked feature of the Indian character. Hostilities might 
be suspended at the demand of the women without dis- 
credit to the braves who had been carrying them on. 

It was in three respects that the Iroquois chiefly showed 
their mental superiority over the savage tribes surrounding 
them, namely: the original organization of their league; the 
boldness of conception with which they pushed their victor- 
ious campaigns almost to the eastern and southern limits of 
the United States and throughout the Mississippi valley; and 
the cultivation of oratory and its display in their deliberative 
assemblies. Their confederation united them but loosely 
and for a few general purposes. There was r.o authoritative 
central government, and common action was taken only 
upon a unanimous vote of the tribes represented in the 
great council, which sat with the Onondagas, in which each 
tribe must also speak with unanimous voice. The military 
advantages of the associated action of the Five Nations are 
obvious. By their united weight they overcame all opposi- 
tion until confronted by the superior discipline and arm- 
ament of the white man, and made their common name a 
terror to the other native tribes throughout the greater por- 
tion of the United States. Their dominance is thus elo- 
quently pictured in Street's " Frontenac:" 

"The fierce Adirondacs had fled from their wrath. 
The Huron t been swept from their mercile** path; 
Around, the Ottawa*, tike leaves, had been strewn. 
And the lake of the Erics struck silent and lone, 
The Lenape, lords once of valley and hill. 
Made women, bent low at their conquerors' will. 
By the far Mississippi the IUini shrank 
When the trail of the Torroist was seen on the bank; 
On the hills of New England the Pequod turned pale 
When the howl of the Wolf swelled at nif hi on the gale; 
And the Cherokee shook in his green, smiling bowers 
When the foot of the Bear stamped his carpet of flowers." 

The relative superiority of the Mohawks among the Iro- 
quois, except in point of numbers, is. a fact attested ' . 
abundant historical authority, including the following pas- 
sage by Mr. Brodhead: 

" Of all the confederated nations the Mohawks were the 
bravest and fiercest. No hunter warriors on the North 
American continent ever filled a higher measure of heroism 
and military renown. Their very name was a synonym for 
blood. From their propinquity to the Dutch settlements, 
and their superior martial exploits, the name of this nation 
was frequently applied, by way of eminence, to the whole 
Iroquois confederation; among all the nations of which the 
Mohawks were held in the highest veneration. Standing 
at the eastern door of the ' long house,' the Mohawk war- 
riors were the chief agents in carrying to the sea the con- 
quests of the Iroquois. Far across the hills of Massachu- 
setts, and through the valley of the Connecticut, the dreaded 
name of Mohawk enforced an absolute submission; and 
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their annual envoys collected tribute and dictated laws with 
all the arbitrary authority of Roman proconsuls." 

After the advent of the whites opposing interests among 
them appealed to the Iroquois with distracting influences 
which finally ruined their famous league and drove them 
from their ancient hunting grounds. 

Though the Indians are generally credited with taciturn- 
ity, their deliberations in council were monuments of ver- 
bosity. It was in their parleys with the whites in early times 
that they made the long-winded speeches, which, as inter- 
preted by the civilized reporters, have laid the foundation 
of their oratorical reputation. Their language was extremely 
figurative, their speeches often consisting largely of a search 
for picturesque conceits to express the simplest ideas. 

It has been customary with recent writers on the Indians 
to ascribe to them many and lofty excellencies and abilities, 
and to begin by deprecating the alleged disposition to do 
them injustice and to ignore their claims to respect and 
admiration. If such a disposition ever existed, the tide of 
opinion has of late certainly been flowing the other way, 
and it may be time for the ebb. There seems to have been 
something like statesmanship in the formation of the league 
of the Iroquois, albeit the expedient was the simplest pos- 
sible, and the object success in savage warfare; also in the 
means by which the league was strengthened, including the 
complicated system of family and tribal relationship; but has 
not the glory of this barbarian union been exaggerated ? For 
example, must we believe all we read of Indian oratory ? 
Not satisfied with the eloquent periods ascribed to the red 
speech-makers, their eulogists remind us that we have only 
white men's versions of what the orators said, and assume 
that the speeches suffered by the interpretation. But it is 
possible that they gained. The interpreters, it is said, were 
often illiterate men; but they were in all cases less so than 
the orators, and in many cases they must be admitted to 
have been quite adequate to the task. One of the most 
famous of Indian orations is the address of Garangula, alias 
La Grande Gueule — Big Mouth, as Mr. Parkman translates it 
— to De La Barrc in the conference at the mouth of Salmon 
river, in Oswego county; "but this," says Mr. Clinton, in 
his celebrated eulogy of the Iroquois, "was interpreted by 
Monsieur Le Moine, a French Jesuit, and recorded on the 
spot by Baron La Hontan, men of enlightened and culti- 
vated minds." The man who translated it from the French 
must have been a scholar, and it is not likely that the speech 
suffered in his hands. Mr. Parkman makes a very suggest- 
ive remark on Big Mouth: " Doubtless as he stood in full 
dress before the governor and the officers, his head plumed, 
his face painted, his figure draped in a colored blanket and 
his feet decked with embroidered moccasons, he was a pic- 
turesque and striking object; he was less so as he squatted 
almost naked by his lodge fire, with a piece of board laid 
across his lap, chopping rank tobacco with a scalping knife 
to fill his pipe, and entertaining the grinning circle with 
grotesque stories and obscene jests." Fondness for speech- 
making does not necessarily argue eloquence, and it is not 
easy to believe in a phenomenal development of true oratory 
in a race of savages, who were primarily warriors, in a 
skulking and brutal fashion, and whose home life, if we 
may use the expression, was, generation after generation 
alike, contentedly passed in idleness and squalor. On 
the whole we may say that, questionable as may have been 



some of the white man's dealings with the Iroquois, the ex- 
pulsion from their ancient territory of that people, with their 
doubtful virtues and indubitable barbarity, was an exceed- 
ingly good riddance. 




CHAPTER II. 



EXPLORATION AND SETTLEMENT ON THE ATLANTIC COAST 
AND THE HUDSON RIVER. 



i HE discovery of America was the most important 
event of modern times. For the honor of this 
discovery several claims have been presented. 
Welsh historians have awarded it to Modoc, a 
prince of Wales, who went to sea in the twelfth 
century, and discovered land far to the west, to which 
he made several voyages, but who, with all his crew, 
was finally lost. This claim is founded on tradition, how- 
ever, and unsubstantiated. 

The Norwegians claim discovery and settlement on 
stronger evidence. Eric emigrated from Iceland to Green- 
land in 986 and founded a settlement. Leif, a son of Eric, 
embarked with a crew of men in the year 1000 on a voy- 
age of discovery. He sailed to the southwest and discov- 
ered land; voyaging along the coast he finally entered a bay, 
where he remained through the winter, calling the region 
Vinland 

In 1007 Thorfinn sailed from Greenland to Vinland. An 
account of this voyage is still extant. Other voyages were 
made, and the Antiquarian Society, after a eareful exami- 
nation of all the evidence, including the geography of the 
country described in these voyages,. do not hesitate to 
locate this Vinland at the head of Narragansett Bay, in 
Rhode Island. 

These discoveries, however, were so ineffectual that noth- 
ing was known in Europe of land beyond the ocean until 
1492, when Christopher Columbus, believing that India 
might be reached by sailing westward, was, at his urgent 
solicitation, dispatched on a voyage of discovery by Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, king and queen of Spain He sailed from 
Palos, and after stopping at. the Canaries struck out upon 
the hitherto unknown sea, discovering first one of the Bahama 
islands; then proceeding toward the south he discovered 
Cuba and Hayti, and returned to Spain, thus opening a 
highway over the trackless Atlantic. He made other voy- 
ages, and in 1498 discovered the continent near the mouth 
of the Orinoco river. The discovery of land in the west 
promised large profits, and excited maritime enterprise 
througout Europe. Henry VII. commissioned John Cabot, 
a Venetian, in 1497, to sail on a voyage of discovery, and 
take possession of new lands in the name of England. 
Sailing westward, \n company with his son Sebastian, he 
discovered Newfoundland, and while off the coast of Lab- 
rador saw the main-land of North America The next year 
Sebastian set sail to discover a northwest passage to China. 
The frozen regions at the north compelled him to change 
his course, and sailing toward the south he visited various 
points along the coast as far as Albemarle sound, taking 
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possession of the whole region for the crown of England. 
John Verazzani, a Florentine in the service of Francis I., of 
France, arrived on the coast of North Carolina in 1524, and 
sailed south as far as Georgia. Turning north, he explored 
the coast to about 41° north latitude, and entered a harbor, 
which, from his description, is believed to have been New 
York Bay, where he remained about fifteen days, and it is 
supposed that his crew were the first Europeans that landed 
on the soil of New York. He proceeded north as far as 
Labrador, giving to the whole country the name of New 
France, which was afterward confined to Canada. 

Henry Hudson, an. English navigator, having failed in 
two expeditions to discover a passage to the East Indies, 
for a company of London merchants, by sailing westward, 
offered his services in 1609 to the Dutch East India Com- 
pany of Holland, which was formed the preceding year for 
traffic and colonization. He left Amsterdam on the 4th of 
April with a small ship and a crew of about twenty English 
and Dutch sailors, and arrived on the American coast near 
Portland, in Maine, whence he proceeded south along the 
shore to the entrance of Chesapeake Bay. From this point 
he returned northward, discovered and entered Delaware 
Bay, and on the 3d of September anchored at Sandy Hook. 
From here he proceeded up New York Bay, sending his 
boats to the Jersey shore and receiving on board the natives, 
who came in great numbers to traffic. On the 12th he en- 
tered the river which bears his name, and ascended it to a 
point a little above where the city of Hudson now stands, 
having been frequently visited on the way by the Indians, 
who came to traffic, bringing maize, tobacco and other 
products native to the country. To them he imparted a 
knowledge of the effects of rum, to the drinking of which in 
later years they became greatly addicted. Not considering 
it safe to proceed further with his ship, he sent a boat with 
a part of his crew to explore the river higher up. It is sup- 
posed that they went a little above Albany. On the 23d he 
commenced to descend the river. When a little below the 
Highlands, the Indians made several attempts to attack his 
crew, who, in repulsing their attacks, shot ten or twelve of 
their number. Descending into the bay he immediately 
sailed for Europe. The following year he made a voyage 
for the discovery of a northwest passage to India, and dis- 
covered and entered the bay which bears his name. Con- 
tinuing his search too long, he was compelled to remain 
through the winter. In the spring part of his crew mutinied, 
put him in a boat, together with his son and seven others, 
and left them to perish. In 1607 Samuel Champlain, a 
French navigator, ascended the St. Lawrence river, ex- 
ploring its tributaries; and on the 4th of July discovered the 
lake which bears his name. Hence three nations, Holland, 
France and England, founding their titles upon discovery, 
claimed ownership in a region a part of which lies within 
the State of New York. 

The accounts given by Hudson of his discoveries stim- 
ulated the Dutch to avail themselves of the advantages that 
might be gained by trading with the Indians, and accord- 
ingly in the following year another vessel was sent out to 
engage in the fur trade on the banks of the river he had 
discovered. In 16 12 two more vessels were fitted out by 
Hendrick Christiansen and Adrian Block, which were soon 
followed by others. The fur trade proving successful, 



Christiansen was appointed agent of the traffic, and Man- 
hattan Island made the chief depot. He erected a small 
fort and a few rude buildings at the southern extremity of 
the island, calling the place New Amsterdam. The island 
was covered with giant forest trees and dense thickets, 
which served as hiding places for reptiles and wild beasts. 
In 1714 the States General granted a charter to the mer- 
chants engaged in these expeditions, conferring the exclusive 
right of trade in this new territory, between the 40th and 
45th parallels of north latitude, for four years, and giving 
the name of New Netherlands to the whole region. The 
trade flourished, and had become so profitable at the ex- 
piration of the charter that the States General refused to 
renew it, giving instead a special license for its temporary 
continuance. 

In the meantime the surrounding country was being ex- 
plored. Adrian Block had passed up the East river, Long 
Island sound and Connecticut river, and into the bays and 
along the islands eastward to Cape Cod. Cornel issen Ja- 
cobsen May had explored the southern coast of Long 
Island and southward to Delaware Bay, while Hendrick 
Christiansen had ascended the Hudson river to Castle 
Island, a few miles below Albany, where he had established 
a trading post and erected a small fort. This fort was so 
much damaged by a flood that it was removed to the Nor- 
mans-kill, a little below. Here a council was held between 
the chiefs and warriors of the Five Nations and the repre- 
sentatives of the New Netherlands, and a treaty of peace and 
alliance was formed. 

In 1620 James I. granted to Ferdinando Gorges and his 
commercial associates all the land between the fortieth 
and forty-eighth degrees of north latitude, and extending 
from ocean to ocean. Captain Dermer, in the service of 
Gorges, appeared at Manhattan, and laid claim to all the 
territory occupied by the Dutch. The English ambassador 
at the Dutch capital had been instructed to remonstrate 
against Dutch intrusion, but it seems his remonstrance was 
without effect; for in 162 1 the States General granted, a new 
charter to the Dutch West India Company, an armed mer- 
cantile association, giving them exclusive jurisdiction over 
the province of New Netherlands for twenty years, with 
power to appoint governors, subject to the approval of the 
States; to colonize the territory and administer justice. The 
executive management was intrusted to a board of directors,, 
distributed through five separate chambers in the city of 
Holland. The charge of the province had been assigned' to 
the Amsterdam chamber, which sent out a vessel in 1623, 
under the direction of Captain May and Adrien Joriszen 
Tienpont, with thirty families for colonization. A portion 
of these settled on the Connecticut river, and others as far 
up the Hudson as the present city of Albany, where they 
built Fort" Orange. A fort was also erected on the Delaware 
river; near Gloucester, and called Fort Nassau. Their 
number* was shortly after augmented by other accessions* 
and colonization fairly commenced. In May, 1626, Peter 
Minuit arrived in New Netherlands as director-general or 
governor of the province. He purchased the whole of 
Manhattan Island of the Indians for trinkets of the value 
of $24. Friendly courtesies were then exchanged with the 
Plymouth colony, and a brisk and profitable trade in furs 
was carried on. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE DUTCH REGIME IN NEW YORK — RIVAL CLAIMS OF 
THE ENGLISH — THE LATTER PREVAIL, 



i O encourage immigration, in 1629 an ordinance 
was adopted granting to any member of the 
company who within four years should plant a 
colony of fifty persons, upwards of fifteen years 
old, the privilege of selecting a tract of land 
sixteen miles in length, on any navigable stream, and 
inland as far as he should choose, with the title of 
patroon, denoting something lordly in rank and means. The 
patroons on their part were to buy of the Indians the right 
to the land selected, maintain a. minister and school-master, 
and pay duty on trade carried on by them; but the com- 
pany reserved the exclusive right to the fur trade, which 
was becoming extensive and attracting dealers from the 
banks of the St. Lawrence. Several availed themselves of 
this privilege, among whom were Michael Pauw and Killian 
Van Rensselaer, the former securing Staten Island and a 
large- tract on the Jersey shore, and the latter a large tract 
on the Hudson river, now the counties of Albany and Rens- 
selaer. Although the patroons were excluded in their charter 
by the company from participating in the fur trade, their 
interference brought on a controversy, and Minuit, who it 
was thought favored their pretensions, was recalled. The 
vessel in which he sailed was detained by the English 
authorities at Plymouth, on the charge that he had traded 
and obtained her cargo in territory subject to England, and 
thus the respective claims of the English and Dutch to the 
title of New Netherlands were again called in question. 
The Dutch relied on the discoveries made by Hudson, and 
their immediate occupation, ratified by charter; and the 
English on the prior discovery by Cabot and the grant of 
James I., covering the territory. No final settlement being 
obtained, the question was deferred; and in April, 1633, 
Wouter Van Twiller arrived at New Amsterdam as the new 
director- general, bringing with him Everardus Bogardus, a 
clergyman, Adam Roelandsen, the first school-master to the 
colony, and a small military force, with which he subse- 
quently made considerable display. Soon after assuming 
the government, he directed Jacob Van Corlaer to purchase 
a tract of land of the Indians on the Connecticut river, near 
the present city of Hartford. The English colonies earnestly 
remonstrated against this invasion of their territory, but 
without effect. The Plymouth colony secured a tract of the 
Indians at Windsor, and sent Lieutenant William Holmes 
with a force to take possession and commence a settlement. 
Van Corlaer being unable to oppose them with any effect, 
Van Twiller sent a force of soldiers to disperse them. The 
courage of the Dutch commander forsook him on perceiving 
that they were prepared to meet him. and he refrained from 
trying to dislodge them. Better success, however, attended 
him in an expedition against the Virginia colonists. A band 
of these, under the lead of George Holmes, had taken pos- 
session of Fort Nassau on the Delaware river. Van Twiller 
immediately sent a force there, which captured and brought 



them as prisoners to Fort Amsterdam. During his admin- 
istration Jacob Eelkins, who had formerly been an agent 
for the company at Fort Orange, arrived at Manhattan as 
supercargo of an English vessel engaged in the fur trade. 
Van Twiller refused to let him proceed without a license 
from the company, which Eelkins declined to present, but 
claiming a right to trade with the Indians as an Englishman, 
to whom the territory belonged, he proceeded up the river 
to Fort Orange, in defiance of the governor, and commenced 
trading with them. Van Twiller, in great indignation, dis- 
patched a force after him, and bringing his vessel back, sent 
it out to sea. He was so mindful of his own interest that 
he became the wealthiest land- owner in the province. Ve- 
hemently passionate, he became involved in a bitter quarrel 
with Bogardus, the clergyman, and with Van Dinklagen, a 
member of his council. The latter had very justly com- 
plained of his rapacity, for which he sent him a prisoner to 
Holland, on a charge of contumacy. His corruption and 
incompetency to govern becoming apparent, he was recalled, 
and William Kieft, in 1638, succeeded him in the govern- 
ment of the colony. 

The company in the following year obtained a new charter, 
limiting the patroons to four miles on the rivers and eight 
inland. Other efforts were made to encourage immigration. 
Settlements were extending in all directions, and the prov- 
ince was rapidly filling with inhabitants. The governor, 
however, instead of proving useful in promoting the pros- 
perity of the colony with the opportunities presented, be- 
came involved in difficulties with the English settlements 
and the neighboring Indian tribes, which finally brought the 
colony to the verge of extirpation. By injudicious manage- 
ment and cruelty to the Indians, they were incited to revenge 
and relentless war on the whites. A robbery having been 
committed, a tribe of Indians, though innocent, were sus- 
pected; and Kieft sent an armed force against them, killing 
several of their number and destroying their property. The 
Indians retaliated for this unprovoked attack by murdering 
some settlers and burning their buildings. The chiefs re- 
fused to give satisfaction for these outrages, and Kieft re- 
solved on a war against them. An Indian, whose uncle had 
been killed by the whites a number of years before, vowed 
revenge, and killed a Dutchman at Manhattan. Kieft sent 
a force against his tribe, with orders to exterminate them. 
Seeirg their danger, they sued for peace. Before the terms 
of a tieay had been agreed upon, a warrior, who had been 
made drunk and then robbed by the whites, upon recovering 
his senses killed two of the Dutch. Just at this time the 
river Indians, in a conflict with the Mohawks, were com- 
pelled to take refuge on the Hudson opposite Manhattan, 
and solicit protection from their enemies; but instead of it 
being granted, a party under the sanction of Kieft, and 
against the remonstrance of the best citizens, went over to 
massacre them. This wicked and inhuman outrage was 
perpetrated at midnight, and nearly a hundred of these 
helpless and unsuspecting fugitives were murdered, or 
driven into the river to perish. A desperate and bloody 
war was the result The neighboring tribes joined to avenge 
this outrage. The dwellings of the settlers were burned, 
their fields desolated, and themselves shot by their lurking 
foes. Their settlements were attacked in every direction, 
and terror, despair and death prevailed. Captain John 
Underbill, who had gained some notoriety in Indian war- 
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fare, was appointed to command the forces of the colonists. 
He finally succeeded in bringing the Indians to submission, 
and in 1645 a treaty of peace was concluded. An earnest 
appeal was made for the recall of Kieft, who had been the 
cause of this calamitous war. The request was favorably 
received, and Peter Stuyvesant, who was appointed to suc- 
ceed him, took charge of the government May nth, 1647. 
He had been in the service of the company as director- 
general of Curacoau The controversy between the Dutch 
and English settlements still continuing, arbitrators were 
appointed to adjust their claims. The eastern part of Long 
Island was assigned to the English. A line was specified 
for the boundary between the Connecticut and New Neth- 
erland colonies, but it was unsatisfactory to the Dutch. 
In 1652 a municipal government was established for Man- 
hattan, consisting of a revenue agent, to be appointed by 
the company, and two burgomasters and five inferior magis- 
trates, to be elected by the people, and to have jurisdiction 
in capital cases. The Swedes since the early part of Kieft's 
administration had been enroaching upon the Dutch terri- 
tory on the Delaware ; and Stuyvesant, by order of the 
company, went against them with an armed force, recaptured 
the forts, and resumed possession of the territory. While on 
this expedition, one of the Indians having been shot by a 
settler, the savages appeared at Manhattan in canoes, 
killed the offender, and crossing to the Jersey shore and 
Staten Island, began killing other settlers and destroying 
their property. Stuyvesant returned and by conciliatory 
measures restored peace. 

In 1664 Charles II. of England, regardless of the claims 
of the Dutch to New Netherlands, granted to his brother 
Duke of York and Albany, afterward James II., the whole 
country from the Connecticut to the Delaware, including 
the entire Dutch possessions. A fleet was sent out by the 
duke under Colonel Richard Nichols, to enforce his claim 
and take possession of the Dutch settlements. Arriving in 
the bay he demanded a surrender, which Stuyvesant at first 
indignantly refused; but because of the unwillingness of the 
colonists to fight in his defense and of their insisting upon 
capitulation, together with the favorable nature of the terms 
offered, he was induced to yield, and on the 3d of September, 
1664, the province was surrendered, and the government of 
the colony passed into the hands of the English. The 
names New Netherlands and New Amsterdam were changed 
to New York, and Fort Orange to Albany. It is supposed 
that at this time the province contained about six thousand 
inhabitants. Soon after the surrender the Duke conveyed 
to Lord Berkley and Sir George Carteret what now con- 
stitutes the State of New Jersey, over which a separate pro- 
prietary government was established. In 1682 William 
Penn purchased the settlements on the Delaware, which 
were annexed to Pennsylvania. Nichols, who became 
governor, devoted much time to confirming grants under the 
Dutch government by issuing new ones, and thus making a 
heavy expense to the land-owners. He changed the form 
of the municipal government of New York June 12th, 1666, 
by granting a city charter, placing the executive power in 
the hands of a mayor, aldermen and sheriff, all to be ap- 
pointed by the governor. An invasion from Holland had 
been feared, and preparations for defense had incurred an 
increase of taxation, of which the colony greatly complained, 
in consequence of which Nichols resigned his office in 1668, 



and Colonel Francis Lovelace was appointed to succeed 
him. Holland being involved in a war with England, an 
opportunity was presented for the Dutch to regain their 
lost possessions in America, and for that purpose they sent 
out a squadron, which anchored at Staten Island July 30th, 
1673. The fort at New York was in charge of Captain 
John Manning, who treacherously surrendered without 
making any effort to resist. The city was again in possession 
of the Dutch, and Captain Anthony Clove in command of 
the province. Manning was afterward tried and convicted 
by court-martial of cowardice and treachery, and adjudged 
to have his sword broken over his head in front of the city 
hall, and to be incapacitated from holding any office. 
Under Clove the Dutch claims to the province were re- 
asserted, and preparations made for a vigorous defense in 
case of an attempt on the part of the English for its recap- 
ture; but by the provisions of a peace concluded February 
9th, 1674, the province reverted to the English. To silence 
all controversy respecting his claims, the Duke of York 
obtained a new patent from the King to confirm the one 
granted in 1664, and commissioned Major Edmund Andros 
as governor. His arbitrary course made his administration 
very unpopular. He endeavored to extend his jurisdiction 
10 the Connecticut river, but his claims were stoutly resisted 
by the people of that province, and he finally concluded to 
abandon the design. He quarreled with and disputed the 
right of Philip Carteret, who administered the government 
of East Jersey, arresting and bringing him prisoner to New 
York. For this act the proprietors of the New Jersey gov- 
ernment preferred charges against him, which he was 
summoned to England to answer. He returned to continue 
his oppressions, but the resistance of the people against him 
was so strong that he was recalled, and Thomas Dongan 
appointed as his successor, who arrived August 27 th, 1683. 
Through the influence of William Penn he was instructed 
to organize a popular assembly, and accordingly, soon after 
his arrival, issued orders for the choosing of representatives. 
This, the first Colonial Assembly of New York, was convened 
October 17th, 1683, and consisted of a council of ten and 
seventeen representatives. A charter of liberties was framed, 
vesting the supreme legislative power in the governor and 
council and the people in general assembly; conferring the 
right of suffrage on the freeholders without restraint; pro- 
viding that no freeman should suffer but by judgment of 
his peers, and that all trials should be by a jury of twelve 
men. The imposition of any tax without the consent of the 
assembly was prohibited. Martial law was not to exist, and 
neither soldiers nor seamen were to be quartered on the 
inhabitants against their will. The province was divided into 
counties, and the representatives were apportioned accord- 
ing to the population. 

CHAPTER IV. 

FRENCH AND INDIAN WARS — DISSENSIONS IN THE COLONIAL 
GOVERNMENT — EXECUTION OF LEISLER. 

T the time Champlain ascended the St. Lawrence, 
he found the Algonquins at war with the Iro- 
quois, and by an alliance of his forces with the 
former he enabled them, by the use of fire-arms 
(hitherto unknown to them), to gain a victory 
over their enemies. In consequence of this 
alliance a bitter hostility was created on the part of 
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the Iroquois toward the French. The Utter, however, were 
successful in gaining the confidence and friendship of the 
other tribes with whom they came in contact. Through the 
influence of their missionaries, the traders were enabled 
to establish their posts among them at pleasure, and navigate 
the lakes and rivers. Although the artful Jesuit missionaries 
had persistently endeavored to win back the friendship of 
the Iroquois, they effected but little until New York fell 
into the hands of the English. Since their trade and inti- 
macy with the Dutch they had availed themselves of fire-arms, 
renewed their warfare upon the Algonquins with success, 
repelled the invasions of the French, and, in turn, attacking 
them, swept over their settlements with fire and tomahawk, 
carrying consternation in their path even to the gates of 
Quebec In 1666 the French and Adirondacs successfully 
invaded the country of the Mohawks, but the year follow- 
ing a peace was concluded, chiefly through the agency of 
the English colonial government, acting in obedience to the 
instructions of the Duke of York, to whom the colony had 
been granted, and who, in his bigoted and blind attachment 
to the Church of Rome, was desirous of securing a peace 
between the French and the Iroquois, with a view of handing 
the latter over as converts to the church. 

Trade, after this peace, was profitably prosecuted by both 
the French and English; but the French, through their 
artful Catholic missionaries, were gaining a decided advan- 
tage. Through the instigation of these wily priests, hostili- 
ties had been committed on the frontier settlements of 
Maryland and Virginia by the Five Nations. To adjust 
this difficulty, a council of the chiefs met the governors of 
Virginia and New York at Albany, in 1684. At this council 
the difficulties with Virginia were amicably settled, and 
Governor Dongan succeeded in completely gaining the 
friendship of the Five Nations. While these conferences 
were in progress, a messenger arrived from De la Barre, 
governor of Canada, complaining of the Senecas for their 
hostilities against the Miamis and other western tribes, with 
whom the French were allied, whereby their trade was in- 
terrupted. This message was communicated to the Indian 
chiefs, and served to confirm their resolutions of friendship 
for the English, and revive their slumbering hatred of the 
French. Immediately on the return of the messenger, De 
la Barre, meditating the destruction of the Five Nations, 
proceeded with an army of French and Indians to l^ake 
Ontario. The French Catholics had procured a letter from 
the Duke of York to Governor Dongan, instructing him to 
lay no obstacle in the way of the invaders; but Dongan, re- 
gardless of this command, apprised the Indians of their de- 
signs and also promised to assist them. Owing to sickness 
in his army, De la Barre was unable to encounter his foes, 
and found it necessary to conclude his campaign by offering 
terms of peace, which were haughtily accepted, and he was 
allowed to depart. He was succeeded in the following year 
by the Marquis de Denonville, who, with a reinforcement of 
troops, was sent over to repair the disgrace of De la Barre. 
In 1687, to prevent the interruption of trade with the Miamis, 
the country of the Senecas was invaded. The French, through 
the agency of their missionary to the Onondagas, enticed the 
Iroquois chiefs into their power, under pretense of making a 
treaty, and then seized and sent them, with others they had 
taken prisoners, to France, where they were consigned to 
the galleys. The Seneca country was overrun without 



serious resistance, and a fort erected at the mouth of the 
Niagara river. A peace was finally proposed through the 
interposition of Governor Dongan, who was for compelling 
the French to apply to him in the affairs of the Five Nations, 
but its conditions were rejected by the French. The Five 
Nations, maddened by this, refusal and by the outrages com- 
mitted upon them, flew to arms, and with twelve hundred 
warriors descended upon the French settlements with such 
terrible vengeance that the terms that had been offered for 
peace were accepted, and the whole region south of the 
great lakes abandoned by the French. 

The Duke of York, on his accession to the throne of England 
in 1685, under the title of James II., directed Governor 
Dongan to encourage the Catholic priests who came to reside 
with the Five Nations, ostensibly for advancing the Popish 
cause, but really to gain them over to the French interests. 
Governor Dongan, although a Catholic, was apprehensive of 
the insidious designs of the French, and effectually resisted 
this policy, thereby displeasing his bigoted master. James also 
instructed Governor Dongan to allow no printing press to 
be established in the colony, and discouraged representative 
government. Catholics were appointed to fill all the offices* 
and Dongan, who, in his endeavors to protect the true 
interest of the province by opposing the Catholic mission- 
aries, became obnoxious to the King, was recalled, and 
Francis Nicholson, the deputy of Sir Edmund Andros, who 
had been commissioned governor of both New England and 
New York, assumed temporary charge of the government in 
August, 1688. The revolution in England, resulting in the 
abdication of James I.I., and the accession of William and 
Mary, caused the authority of Nicholson under the dethroned 
king to be questioned. On one side it was claimed that the 
government in England did not affect affairs in the province, 
and that Nicholson's authority was unimpaired till the will 
of the new monarch was known; on the other side, that the 
government, extending to the colonies, was overthrown, and 
as no one was invested with authority in the provinces, i* 
reverted to the people, who might appoint a person to ex- 
ercise control until one had been commissioned by the ruling 
power. The ad vocal es df the former of these views were 
mostly the wealthy and aristocratic, while the mass of the 
people favored the latter. The government was vested in a 
committee of safety, who took possession of the fort at New 
York, and entrusted the exercise of authority to Jacob 
Leisler, the popular leader, Nicholson in the meantime 
having returned to England. Leisler sent a statement of 
what had been done to King William, and dispatched Mil- 
borne, his son-in-law, to Albany with an armed force, to 
secure the recognition of his authority, sanction to which 
had been refused. A letter from the English ministry ar- 
rived, directed to Francis Nicholson, or in his absence to 
such person as for the time being might be in charge of the 
government, directing him to take chief command of the 
province, and to call to his aid such as he deemed proper. 
Leisler, considering it addressed to himself, assumed com- 
mand, and appointed a council of advisers. The revo- 
lution in England which placed William and Mary upon 
the throne was followed by a war between England and 
France, and the colonies were of course involved in the 
conflict. Count Frontenac. who had succeeded Denonville 
as governor of Canada, made an effort to detach the Five 
Nations from the English interest. He sent a secret expe- 
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dition against Schenectady, which attacked that city, near 
midnight, on the 8th of February, 1690, and a frightful 
massacre of the inhabitants ensued. The peril of Albany 
from such deadly attacks induced its inhabitants to submit 
to the authority of Leisler. Expeditions were fitted out 
against the French and Indians, and a fleet sent out for the 
reduction of Quebec, but all proved unsuccessful. In March, 
1691, Henry Sloughter arrived as governor, having been 
commissioned by the King in 1689. His coming was heralded 
by Richard Ingoldsby, who, without proper credentials, de- 
manded the surrender of the fort at New York. This Leisler 
very properly refused, but consented to defer to Sloughter 
when he should arrive. Sloughter on his arrival sent In- 
goldsby with verbal directions for the surrender of the fort, 
but Leisler still refused, and asked for an interview with the 
governor. The next day he complied, but this imprudent 
hesitation was seized upon by his enemies, who arrested 
him and his son-in-law on the charge of treason. They were 
tried by a special committee and condemned to suffer death. 
Governor Sloughter hesitated to execute this sentence, but 
their enemies, anxious for their execution, and failing in all 
attempts to procure his signature, availed themselves of his 
known intemperate habits, invited him to a banquet, persuad- 
ed him to sign the death warrant while intoxicated, and before 
he recovered from his debauch the prisoner was executed. 

During the agitations attending this foul judicial murder, 
the Indians, from neglect, became dissatisfied toward the 
English, insomuch that they sent an embassy of peace to 
Count Frontenac ; to counteract this a council with the 
Five Nations was held at Albany, and the covenant chain 
renewed. In order to maintain this advantage, Major 
Schuyler, in whom the Five Nations had great confidence, 
led them in an invasion of Canada, and signally defeated 
the French. The intemperate habits of Sloughter brought 
on a severe illness, from which he died on the 23d of July, 
169 1, thus ending a weak and turbulent administration. 
Upon the death of Sloughter the chief command was com- 
mitted to Richard Ingoldsby, to the cxclucion of Joseph 
Dudley, who, but for his absence, would have had the right 
to preside, and upon whom, the government devolved; and 
as Dudley, upon his return, did not contest the authority of 
Ingoldsby, the latter governed until the arrival of Benjamin 
Fletcher, with a commission as governor, in August, 1692. 
He was a man of small ability and violent temper, active 
and avaricious, but prudently took Major Schuyler into his 
counsel, and was guided by his opinions in Indian affairs. 
His administration was so successful the first year that he 
received large supplies from the Assembly. The unamiable 
traits of his character were soon exhibited, however, and 
during most of his administration he was engaged in con- 
troversies with the Assembly, principally in regard to appro- 
priations for his expenses, for which he made extravagant 
demands. He was bigotedly attached to the Episcopal 
form of church government, and encouraged English 
churches and schools in place of Dutch. He procured an 
act from the Assembly, the provisions of which, though 
admitting of a more liberal construction, he interpreted as a 
recognition of the Episcopal instead of the Dutch church, 
and under this act Trinity Church was organized. A print- 
ing press was established in New York city in 1693* by 
William Bradford, who was employed by the city to print 
the corporation laws. 
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COUNT FRONTENAC'S CAMPAIGNS — PIRACY — MISGOVERNMENT 
OF NEW YORK — FRENCH FRONTIER POSTS. 



1693 Count Frontenac set out from Montreal 
with an army of French and Indians, and 
invaded the Mohawk country, capturing their 
castles, killing some of the tribe, and taking 
about three hundred prisoners. Schuyler, with 
militia of Albany, hastened to the assistance of 
*ohawks, and pursued the enemy in their retreat, 
retaking about fifty prisoners. In 1696 Count Frontenac 
made another effort for the subjugation of the Five Nations. 
With an army of regular troops and Indians under his 
command he ascended the St. Lawrence to Cadaraqui, now 
Kingston; then, crossing to Oswego, made a descent upon 
the Onondagas, who, apprised of his coming, set fire to and 
deserted their principal towns. On retracing his march he 
found his progress obstructed by the Onondagas, and 
incursions into Canada by the Five Nations were again 
renewed. In the following year the war between France 
and England was terminated by the peace of Ryswick, and 
these barbarous hostilities ceased. 

During the late war piracy had prevailed, and was believed 
to be encouraged by the governments, for the annoyance of 
the commerce of their respective enemies. Merchant ves- 
sels were destroyed within sight of the harbor of New York, 
the commercial depot of the pirates, some of whom had 
sailed from there, having a good understanding with 
Fletcher and other officers. The extinction of piracy was 
loudly demanded, and the English government found it 
necessary to resort to vigorous measures for this end; and 
consequently, in 1695 Fletcher was recalled, and Richard, 
Earl of Bellomont, appointed in his place, with instructions 
for the suppression of this evil The Earl of Bellomont, 
whose commission included the governments of Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire as well as New York, did not 
arrive until May, 1698. Before leaving England, an armed 
vessel was fitted out by Bellomont and others, and placed 
under the command of Captain William Kidd, who sailed 
from England in 1696, and after cruising for a while turned 
pirate himself, and became the most bold and daring of the 
ocean marauders. He returned to New York with his 
booty and concealed portions of it on Long Island. • He was 
subsequently arrested in Boston, by order of the governor, 
on a charge of piracy, sent to England for trial, and there 
convicted and executed. Bellomont favored the Democratic 
or Leislerian party, and the new Assembly in 1699 being also 
Democratic, an act was passed by which the families of Leis- 
ler and Milborne were reinstated in their possessions. Bello. 
mont died in i7oi,and John Nanfan, the lieutenant-governor, 
upon whom the government devolved, succeeded him until 
the arrival, in 1702, of Lord Cornbury, who was appointed 
by King William as a reward for his desertion of James II., 
in whose army he had been an officer. His administration 
was chiefly distinguished for its intolerance, and he received 
the unenviable distinction of being the worst governor under 
the English regime. With savage bigotry he sought to 
establish the Church of England by imprisoning dissenting 
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clergymen, and prohibiting them from exercising their 
functions without his special license, and he even robbed 
one clergyman of his house and glebe. With insatiablt 
rapacity he plundered the public treasury, and opposed 
every measure of the people for the security of their rights. 
Destitute of gratitude, licentious and base, he completed the 
universal contempt in which he was held by appearing in 
public dressed in women's clothes. As he had become an 
object of abhorrence, the Queen, through the pressure of 
popular sentiment, felt compelled to revoke his commission. 
As soon as he was deposed he was thrown into prison by 
his creditors, where he remained until the death of his 
father, when he became Earl of Clarendon. Upon the 
death of King William his commission was renewed by the 
Queen, who at the same time gave him the chief command 
of New Jersey, the government of which the proprietor had 
surrendered into her hands. He was succeeded December 
1 8th, 1708, by Lord Lovelace, who died on the 5th of May 
following, leaving the government in the hands of Lieutenant- 
Governor Ingoldsby, whose administration is only remarkable 
for an unsuccessful expedition, under Colonel Nicholson, 
for the reduction of Canada. This failure was chiefly 
due to the mismanagement of Ingoldsby, who was conse- 
quently removed April 10th, 1710, and Gerardus Beekman, 
the oldest member of the council, exercised the' authority of 
governor till June 14th, when Robert Hunter arrived with a 
commission as governor. This year Colonel Schuyler went 
to England to urge the importance of subduing Canada, 
taking with him the chiefs of the Five Nations, who were 
highly gratified with their voyage and reception. 

The ensuing year another expedition for the reduction 
of Canada was undertaken. Four thousand troops were 
raised in the colonies under Colonel Nicholson, to join 
an English fleet and land force before Quebec. Arriving 
in the St. Lawrence, many of the ships were wrecked, and 
about a thousand soldiers lost, which put an end to the 
campaign. Nicholson, who had proceeded as far as Lake 
George, on hearing this news returned, and the expedition 
proved an entire failure. It had entailed a heavy debt upon 
the province, in consequence of which the governor's in- 
fluence was somewhat impaired, he having entered into it 
with much zeal. His request for a permanent appropriation 
for the government was refused by the Assembly, which 
brought him into several unhappy contests with that body. 
In March, 1713, the war between England and France 
terminated by the treaty of Utrecht, in which the English 
supremacy over the Five Nations was conceded by the 
French, and an end put to the inflicton of Indian hostilities. 
The Five Nations being relieved from hostilities with the 
French, engaged in conflict with the Indians at the south. 
The Tuscaroras, a tribe kindred to the Iroquois, residing in 
North Carolina, having been greatly reduced by a war with 
the whites, and being unable to resist their encroachment, 
removed to the north and joined the confederacy. They 
settled near Lake Oneida, among the Five Nations, and the 
confederates were thenceforward called the Six Nations. 
Hunter remained at the head of the government until 1719, 
when, his health failing, he returned to England. His 
intercourse with the Assembly was agreeable during the 
latter part of his administration, and his attachment to the 
interest of the colony made his departure regretted. 

The government devolved upon Peter Schuyler, the oldest 



member of the council, who successfully administered affairs 
until the arrival of William Burnet, September 17th, 1720. 
A trading post was commenced at Oswego in 1722, by 
Governor Burnet, in order to engross the trade of the Six 
Nations, and with the farther design of following it up on 
the lakes to the westward, to obtain the trade of the more 
remote tribes. A congress of several colonies was held at 
Albany to meet the Six Nations, whereby the chain of 
friendship was strengthened, and trade wi»h remote tribes 
promoted. The establishment of this post at Oswego was 
highly displeasing to the French, and in order to intercept 
the trade from the upper lakes they obtained consent of the 
Iroquois, through the influence of the Jesuits, to rebuild 
their trading-house and fort at Niagara, and also decided to 
erect a chain of military posts to the Ohio river, so as to cut 
off and confine the English trade. Though not without 
opposition, they succeeded in erecting their fort at Niagara. 
Although some of the members of the Six Nations were 
opposed to this invasion by the French, it succeeded through 
the disaffection of a party of merchants and others interested 
in the French trading policy, who, since the peace of 
Utrecht, had carried on a good trade with Montreal, through 
the aid of Indian carriers, and were opposed to the governor's 
policy. The Assembly was also strongly tinctured with the 
spirit of opposition, and refused a renewal of supplies 
except for short periods. This body was dissolved in 1727, 
but the next was quite as stubborn, and it was likewise 
dissolved, and the governor could only erect a small military 
defense for the post at Oswego, which, to his credit and the 
the colony's shame, was at his own expense. On the 
accession of George II., Burnet was, through the efforts of 
his enemies, transferred to the government of Massachusetts, 
and John Montgomery appointed to succeed him. He 
entered upon his duties April 15th, 1728. His. short ad- 
ministration is not distinguished for any important event. 
In 1729 the King, against the wishes of the best citizens of 
the colony, repealed the act prohibiting the trade in Indian 
goods between Albany and Montreal. A line was surveyed 
and agreed upon between Connecticut and New York in 
1 73 1. The establishment of this partition gave to New 
York a tract of land formerly on the Connecticut side, 
called from its figure the " Oblong," as an equivalent for 
lands near the sound, surrendered to Connecticut. 

Montgomery died July 1st, 173 1, and was succeeded by 
Rip Van Dam, whose administration was unfortunately 
signalized by the erection of a fort at Crown Point by the 
French, without resistance from the acting governor. The 
arrival of Colonel William Cosby, August 1st, 1732, finished 
his administration, and began one rendered memorable for 
its arbitrary proceedings and tumult, rather than for striking 
or important events. Among the first of Cosby 's acts was a 
demand that Rip Van Dam, his predecessor, should divide 
equally with him the emoluments of the office before his 
arrival. Van Dam assented, on the condition that Cosby 
should reciprocate by an equal division of the perquisites 
received by him from the colonies since his appointment 
and before coming to this country. This demand on the 
part of Van Dam was sustained by the people generally, 
but Cosby, despotic and avaricious, refused, and commenced 
a suit against Van Dam for half of his salary. As the 
governor by virtue of his office was chancellor, and two of 
the judges his personal friends, the counsel for defense took 
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exception against the jurisdiction of the court. The ex- 
ception was overruled by the judges in the interest of Cosby, 
even against the opinion of Chief Justice Morris, who was 
immediately removed from his office and Colonel Cosby's 
claim ordered paid. The indignation of the people at such 
arbitrary proceedings found vent in squibs and ballads, 
aimed at the aristocracy, and placing some of the members 
of the legislature in a ludicrous position. The New York 
Weekly Journal, edited by John P. Zenger, in defending 
Van Dam, published some severe criticisms on the govern- 
ment, arraigning the officials for assumed arbitrary power 
and perverting their official stations to purposes of private 
emolument. These papers were ordered to be burnt by the 
common hangman, and Zenger was arrested and imprisoned 
on a criminal charge for publishing a seditious libel against 
the government When the trial came on, the publication 
was admitted, and proof offered for its justification, which 
were objected to by the attorney-general, on the ground 
that in a criminal proceeding for the publication of libelous 
matter, the truth of the facts alleged was not proper to be 
admitted in evidence, and he was sustained by the court, 
Andrew Hamilton, the counsel for the defense, resisted this 
decision of the court, and insisted that the jury was the 
judges of both the facts and the law, and it was for them to 
interpose between arbitrary violations of law and justice and 
their intended victim. The jury, after a short deliberation, 
gave a unanimous verdict of acquittal. Cosby, although 
repulsed by this verdict, persistently continued to make 
himself odious to the people by other arbitrary measures. 
A few days before his death he convened his council in his 
bed-chamber, and suspended Van Dam, the senior member 
thereof, upon whom the government would have devolved 
upon his decease. He died March ioth, 1736. The council 
convened immediately after his death, and George Clark, 
next senior counsellor, was declared president, and assumed 
the authority of governor. The suspension of Van Dam 
was declared illegal by a powerful party in his favor, and 
a struggle ensued between him and Clark for the office, 
both exercising authority until October 30th, when Clarke 
received a commission from England to act as lieutenant- 
governor. He sought to conciliate those hostile to him, and 
to keep in favor with the aristocratic party at the same time, 
he dissolved the Assembly that had continued in existence 
for many years, and a new one was elected, which, to his 
chagrin and regret, was in sympathy with the popular party, 
and at its session could not be prevailed upon to grant a 
revenue for a longer period than one year, establishing a 
precedent that subsequent Assemblies did not depart from. 



CHAPTER VL 

THF ALLEGED PLOT TO BURN NEW YORK — FRENCH AND 
INDIAN HOSTILITIES — THE CONTEST FOR THE OHIO 
VALLEY. 

N 1741, several fires having occurred in New 
York, suspicions were awakened that a con- 
spiracy had been formed for the destruction of 
the city. It was not long before it was charged 
upon the negro slaves, who at that time con- 
stituted about one-fifth of the population. Universal 
consternation seized upon the inhabitants, and a 




general panic ensued, in which reason and common sense 
were scarcely entertained. Rewards were offered for the 
arrest and conviction of the offenders, and a full pardon 
tendered to* any of their number who would reveal their 
knowledge of the conspiracy. A weak negro girl, named 
Mary Burton, a servant in a low boarding house, after much 
importunity and full promise of pardon, implicated several 
negroes, by confessing to have heard them talking privately 
about burning the city. They were arrested and executed 
on this slender testimony. Others, among them several 
whites, were implicated by her, and suffered the same fate. 
Other informers appeared, arrests became numerous, and the 
popular fury and delusion did not subside until Mary Burton, 
the chief informer, after frequent examinations, began to 
touch characters above suspicion and known to be innocent. 
Then, as reason began to return, the delusion passed away, 
but not until one hundred and fifty-four negroes and twenty- 
four whites had been committed to prison, and nearly forty 
of these unfortunates executed. In the commencement of 
his administration Clarke had succeeded in conciliating both 
parties to a considerable extent, but managed before its 
close to lose the confidence of both, insomuch that his re- 
tirement, on the arrival of his successor, Admiral George 
Clinton, September 23d, 1743, was but little regretted. 
Favorable accounts of Clinton's talent and liberality had 
been proclaimed, and he was received with demonstrations 
of universal satisfaction. The election of a new Assembly 
was ordered, and a spirit of harmony so far prevailed that 
he concurred in all its measures. 

In March, 1744, war was declared between England and 
France, and measures were taken for the conquest of Canada. 
The colonies of New York and New England united in an 
expedition, to co-operate with a fleet under Commodore 
Warren, for an attack on the French fortress at Louisburg, 
on Cape Breton Island, which capitulated in June, 1745. 
The country north of Albany was seriously molested by 
attacks from the Indians and French. The fort at Crown 
Point with a force sufficient to enable its commander to 
send out detachments to destroy the English settlements. 
The settlement at Saratoga was burned, and nearly all the 
inhabitants either killed or taken prisoners. This was 
followed by an attack on the village of Hoosick. The fort 
at that place was commanded by Colonel Hawks, who was 
compelled to surrender, thus leaving the settlements, all the 
way to Albany, open to the enemy; but measures were 
speedily adopted for putting the frontier in a state of de- 
fense. In 1746 an expedition against Canada was resolved 
upon by the English government. The colonies, with the 
promise of assistance from England, entered into the design 
with much zeal. New York raised sixteen hundred men for 
the forces directed upon Crown Point and Montreal. 
England failed to furnish the promised assistance, and the 
expedition proved unsuccessful. Peace was concluded at 
Aix la Chapelle in 1748. Hostilities ceased, and the colony 
enjoyed a short period of tranquility. The harmony between 
the Assembly and the governor did not long continue, for, 
in 1745, an open disagreement occurred, and almost constant 
bickerings followed. In 1748 Clinton sent a message to the 
Assembly, demanding an appropriation for the support of 
the government for five years. The Assembly, justly re- 
garding it as a direct attempt to render the crown independ- 
| ent of the people, indignantly refused; and after a few 
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weeks' contention, the governor prorogued that body, and 
by successive prorogations prevented it from sitting for 
nearly two years, until the affairs of the colony were in an 
alarming condition for want of funds. His reiterated de- 
mands for a permanent revenue met with persistent refusal. 
Opposed and embarrassed by political factions, he tendered 
his resignation, after an administration of ten years, and was 
succeeded October 10th, 1753. by Sir Danvers Osborne. The 
new governor immediately informed the council that his in- 
structions were to maintain the royal prerogative and demand 
a permanent support for the government. He was told by 
the members present that the Assembly would never submit 
to the demand, and appeared greatly depressed, the loss of 
his wife a short time before having already thrown him into 
a melancholy state of mind, bordering on insanity. Knowing 
the difficulties that his predecessor had experienced, and 
being charged with instructions still more stringent, he saw 
in the tempest before him a prospect which so worked upon 
his morbid mind that the next morning he was found dead, 
having hung himself at his lodgings. On his death, fames 
de Lancey, by virtue of his commission as lieutenant-govern- 
or, assumed the administration of the government. He had 
formerly been a leader in the aristocratic party, but recently 
had opposed the demands of the crown, and consequently 
had become highly popular. Striving to retain his popularity 
by favoring the representatives in measures advantageous 
to the colony, while holding his office at the will of the 
English government, and being compelled by the instructions 
of his predecessor to convince the ministry that he was 
zealous to promote the interest of the crown, his task was 
peculiarly difficult; but it was performed with a shrewdness 
and skill creditable to his ability as a statesman. 

By the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, the boundary between 
the French and English colonies was left as indefinite as 
before, and consequently those lands which both claimed 
the right to possess were still in dispute. The French had 
established their trading posts, missionary stations and 
fortifications from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, and were 
vigorously pursuing their designs for the extension of their 
power and dominions. The English Ohio Company, formed 
for settlement and trade with the Indians, obtained in 1749, 
a grant from the British government of an extensive tract of 
land on the Ohio river. 

When the Assembly met in the spring of 1754, Governor 
De Lancey, in his message to that body, called their atten- 
tion to the recent encroachments of the French, and to a 
request by Virginia for aid from the colony of New York. 
The Assembly voted only a thousand pounds for aid, and to 
bear its share in erecting forts along the frontier. 

By victories in western Pennsylvania in 1754 the French 
were left in undisputed possession of the entire region west 
of the Alleghanies. The necessity of concerted action on 
the part of the English colonies to resist their aggressions 
had now become obvious, but unworthy sectional feelings 
often prevented harmony of action for a general defense. 
The Six Nations were also becoming alienated from the 
English by the influence of French emissaries. The English 
ministry, aware of this critical state of affairs, had advised a 
convention of delegates from all the colonial assemblies, to 
secure the continued friendship and alliance of the Six 
Nations, and to unite their efforts in the common defense. 
In accordance with this recommendation, a convention of 



delegates from the colonies of New York, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
was held at Albany in June, 1754. The chiefs of the Six 
Nations were in attendance, and the proceedings were opened 
by a speech to the Indians from Governor De Lancey, who 
had been chosen president of the convention. A treaty 
with the Six Nations was renewed, and they departed, 
apparently satisfied. While this treaty was being negotiated, 
at the suggestion of the Massachusetts delegates, a plan for 
the union of the colonies was taken into consideration. The 
suggestion was favorably received, and a committee, consist • 
ing of one member from each colony, was appointed to 
draft plans for this purpose. The fertile mind of Benjamin 
Franklin had conceived the necessity of union, and before 
leaving home he had prepared a plan, which was adopted. 
It was similar in many of its features to our Federal Con- 
stitution, framed many years afterward. The provincial 
assemblies, considering it too much of an encroachment on 
their liberties, rejected it, and it was rejected by the English 
government because it gave too much power to the people. 




CHAPTER VIL 



THE RESULT OF POUR ENGLISH EXPEDITIONS AGAINST THE 
PRENCH — MONTCALM'S SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGNS. 



i HOUGH England and France were nominally at 
peace, the frontier was desolated by savage 
hordes let loose upon the settlements by the 
French. While the English ministry were hes- 
itating, the Duke of Cumberland, who at that 
time was captain -general of the armies of Great 
Britain, sent over, early in 1755, General Braddock, 
with a detachment from the army in Ireland. Braddock, 
soon after his arrival, met the colonial governors in a 
conference at Alexandria, to devise measures for repelling 
the encroachments of the French. Four separate expeditions 
were there resolved upon: the first against Nova Scotia; 
the second, under Braddock himself, for the recovery of 
the Ohio valley; the third against Fort Niagara, and the 
fourth against Crown Point, on Lake Champlain. The first 
resulted in the complete reduction of Nova Scotia. The 
second and most important, under Braddock, from which 
much had been expected, was, through the folly of that 
officer, disastrous in the extreme. Washington had repeat- 
edly urged the necessity of sending scouts in advance, but 
Braddock, obstinate and imperious, would listen to no 
warnings of danger from Indian ambuscades. When within 
a few miles of Fort Duquesne, the army was surprised by 
the lurking foe, and only saved from total destruction by the 
bravery of Washington, who, upon the fall of Braddock, 
assumed command, and conducted a retreat, but not until 
more than half the force had been sacrificed. The expedition 
against Fort Niagara, under General Shirley, governor of 
Massachusetts, was also unsuccessful. His troops hearing 
of Braddock's defeat, soon after leaving Albany, were so 
disheartened that many of them deserted. At Oswego he 
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was detained by having to wait for the completion of boats. 
When these were completed, he was further detained by 
heavy storms and other casualties, until the lateness of the 
season rendered it imprudent to proceed. Leaving a 
garrison at Oswego, under Colonel Mercer, he led the 
residue of his army to Albany, and returned, to Massa- 
chusetts. 

The expedition against Crown Point was entrusted to 
General Johnson. The greater part of the troops wete sent 
forward under General Lyman, of Connecticut, to the head 
of boat navigation on the Hudson, which, being the nearest 
point on the river to Lake Champlain, was called the 
carrying place, where they erected a fortification, which was 
afterward called Fort Edward. Here they were joined late 
in August by Johnson, who, advancing with the main body 
of the army to the head of Lake George, established a camp, 
and began to make some arrangements for an attack on 
Crown Point, but apparently was in no hurry to prosecute 
the enterprise. Meanwhile Dieskau, the French commander, 
was approaching by way of Lake Champlain, with the 
intention of surprising Fort Edward, cutting off Johnson's 
retreat, and capturing his army; but being misled by his 
guides, he found himself on the way to Johnson's camp on 
Lake George Abandoning his first intention of attacking 
Fort Edward, he continued his advance on Lake George. 
Johnson, learning that the French were advancing to the 
Hudson, sent out Colonel Williams with a thousand 
troops, and Sachem Hendrick with two- hundred Indians, 
to intercept them and aid Fort Edward. They had advanced 
only a few miles when they fell into an ambuscade, in which 
both Williams and Hendrick were slain, and the force 
hurriedly retreated, closely pursued by the enemy until they 
reached the camp, when the Canadian militia and' Indians, 
who were in the advance, perceiving the artillery they 
would have to confront, skulked into the surrounding woods, 
and left the regulars to begin the attack, thereby giving the 
English time to recover from the confusion into which they 
had been thrown, and undoubtedly saving them from defeat. 
A severe struggle ensued, in which the French at length 
began to give way, upon observing which the English leaped 
over their breastworks and dispersed them in all directions. 
The French leader, Dieskau, was severely wounded and 
taken prisoner. Johnson was wounded in the commence- 
ment of the action and retired from the field, and the whole 
battle was directed by General Lyman, who proposed and 
urged a vigorous continuation of efforts by following up the 
routed enemy, preventing their escape down Lake Champlain, 
and attacking Ticonderoga and Crown Point; but Johnson, 
through fear or some other cause, not eaily explained, 
withheld his consent, and allowed the French to intrench 
themselves at Ticonderoga, while he spent the residue of 
the autumn erecting Fort William Henry, on the site of his 
camp. On the approach of winter he garrisoned it, disbanded 
the remainder of his army and returned to Albany. 

On the 3d of September, 1755, Sir Charles Hardy arrived 
in New York as governor. He was an admiral, and un- 
acquainted with civil affairs. Being conscious of his de- 
ficiencies in executive ability, he soon surrendered all but 
nominal duties into the hands of De Lancey, and in 1757 
resigned the government and returned to his former profes- 
sion, and De Lancey again became governor. At a meeting 
of the provincial governors, held at Albany in December, 



the plan discussed for the campaign of 1756 consisted of 
movements against Fort Niagara with six thousand men. 
Fort Duquesne with three thousand, Crown Point with ten 
thousand, and two thousand were to advance on the French 
settlements on the Chaudiere, and onward to Quebec At 
this time (1756) the population of the province of New York 
was 96,775. In March, De Levy, with three thousand French 
troops from Montreal, penetrated the forests to the Oneida 
portage, took and destroyed the fort at that point and 
returned to Canada with the garrison as prisoners. Although 
active hostilities had been carried o* for two years in the 
colonies, the English ministry did not arouse from their 
imbecility enough to issue a formal declaration of war against 
France until the 17th of May, 1756. Lord Loudoun was 
appointed commander-in-chief and governor of Virginia 
and General Abercrombie was placed second in command. 
General Winslow, who had been intrusted with the expedition 
against Crown Point, finding that he had not sufficient 
force for the undertaking, waited for reinforcements from 
England. Late in June Abercrombie arrived with troops, 
but at the same time blighted any hopes that might have 
arisen regarding a vigorous prosecution of the war, by 
showing his contempt for the provincials in announcing 
that the regular officers were to be over those of the same 
rank in the provincial service. On this announcement all 
harmony for a united effort was dispelled. The men began 
to desert, and some of the officers declared they should 
throw up their commissions if the obnoxious rule was 
enforced. This difficulty was finally adjusted by an agree- 
ment that the regulars should remain to do garrison duty, 
while the provincials should advance under their own officers 
against the enemy. Then, instead of making any effort for the 
relief of Oswego, which was in danger, Abercrombie ordered 
his troops to be quartered on the citizens of Albany. 

De Villiers had encamped with 800 Frenchmen at the 
mouth of Sandy creek, on Lake Ontario, whence he could 
send out detachments to infest the water passes leading to 
the Oswego fort,and intercept supplies or reinforcements on 
the way thither. Colonel Bradstreet, however, succeeded 
in throwing some provisions into the fort. On his return he 
fell in with a party of De Villiers's men in ambush, and 
gained a decisive victory over them. Hearing that a large 
force was already on its way to attack Oswego, he hastened 
to Albany and informed Abercrombie of the contemplated 
attack and the necessity of immediate reinforcements. But 
it was all in vain, as the general could not be induced to 
move before the arrival of Lord Loudoun. It was nearly 
August before Loudoun made his appearance, and affairs 
were not improved by this event. Instead of making an 
immediate effort to avert the threatened blow at Oswego, he 
began slowly to make preparations for a descent on Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point Reinforcements were sent to 
forts Edward and William Henry. This procrastination 
proved fatal, for the opportunity of relieving Oswego was 
now lost. The Marquis de Montcalm, successor of Dieskau, 
had cut off communication with Albany, and on the 12th of 
August opened his artillery on Fort Ontario, nearly opposite 
Oswego. The fire was returned by the garrison till their 
ammunition was exhausted, when, spiking their guns, they 
retreated across the river to Fort 0?wego. Montcalm 
immediately occupied the deserted fort and turned such 
guns as were yet serviceable against Fort Oswego. Colonel 
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Mercer was killed, and a formidable breach effected in the 
walls. Montcalm was making preparations for storming the 
intrenchments when, seeing that the defense was no longer 
practicable, the garrison surrendered themselves prisoners 
of war. By this affair sixteen hundred men, one hundred 
cannon, a large quantity of provisions and stores, and the 
vessels in the harbor, all fell into the hands of the victors, 
and were safely conveyed to Montreal. Montcalm demol- 
ished the forts, much to the satisfaction of the Six Nations, 
who afterward sent a delegation from each castle to make 
peace with the governor of Canada. The French sent their 
emissaries among them, who now succeeded in seducing 
them from the English interests. 

The fall of Oswego did not awaken the energies of Lord 
Loudoun-— if it can be said that he possessed any — but on 
the contrary he abandoned all offensive operations that had 
been contemplated, and contented himself with doing 
nothing. Having wasted the season in shameful idleness, 
he on his arrival in the city of New York billeted a part 
of his force for free winter quarters on the citizens, regard less 
of the remonstrance of the authorities against this invasion 
of their rights. Overawed by his profane threats, the colo- 
nists found themselves obliged to support the British soldiers, 
who had done nothing in their behalf. In June of the 
following year he made an ineffectual effort to capture 
Louisburg. Before leaving New York he rendered himself 
still more detestable to the colonists by laying an embargo 
upon the seaports from Massachusetts to Virginia, and 
impressing four hundred men from the city of New York 
alone. He went to Halifax, where he was largely reinforced, 
but instead of making any advance upon Louisburg con- 
tented himself with drilling his troops in mock battles, till the 
complaints of his inactivity became so numerous that he 
finally gave orders to embark for that place. Almost as 
soon as the orders were given, receiving intelligence that 
Louisburg had been reinforced, and that the French fleet 
contained one more vessel than his, he countermanded his 
orders and came back to New York, having accomplished 
nothing. 

While Loudoun was thus trifling, Montcalm, watchful of 
his movements, proceeded with a large force of French and 
Indians against Fort William Henry, then in command of 
Colonel Monroe with about twenty-two hundred men. 
General Webb, the English commander in that quarter, was 
at Fort Edward with a force of four thousand men. Mont- 
calm landed with his men and artillery at a point about two 
miles from Fort William Henry, where he was entirely 
sheltered from its guns; beleagured its garrison, and sent a 
summons to Monroe to surrender, which he defiantly dis- 
regarded, confident of being relieved by Webb. The French 
then opened fire on the fort, which was spiritedly returned 
by the garrison. Expresses were sent to Webb imploring 
aid, but that coward remained inactive, terrified at the 
distant roar of artillery. Finally, after repeated solicitations, 
he allowed Generals Johnson and Putnam, with his rangers, 
to march to the aid of Monroe; but they had proceeded 
only a few miles when he recalled them, and sent a letter to 
Monroe, advising him to surrender. This letter was inter- 
cepted by Montcalm, who forwarded it to Monroe, requesting 
him to follow Webb's advice and save further loss of life. 
Still the intrepid colonel held out, until his ammunition was 
nearly exhausted, part of his guns disabled, and all hopes of 



assistance abandoned, and under these discouraging circum- 
stances he was forced to capitulate on the 9th of August, 
and the sixth day of the siege. By the terms of surrender 
the garrison was allowed to leave the fort with all the honors 
of war, and furnished with an escort to Fort Edward. On 
the next morning, when they began their march, the Indians, 
who had spent the night in debauch, began an indiscriminate 
massacre and robbery of the English troops. Despite the 
efforts of Montcalm, many of the disarmed and defenseless 
soldiers were slain, and only a thousand reached Fort 
Edward. Fort William Henry was demolished. General 
Webb, paralyzed with terror, prepared to retreat, although 
reinforced until his army was more than double that of the 
enemy. 




CHAPTER VIIL 



EXTINCTION OP FRENCH POWER IN AMERICA — THE NEW 
YORE JUDICIARY — THE NEW HAMPSHIRE GRANTS. 



( Y these repeated failures the spirit of the English 
ministry in meeting the exigencies of the occasion 
was aroused, and William Pitt, a very able 
statesman, was intrusted with the management 
of affairs. His accession gave a new impulse to 
the national energies, and the campaign for 1758 
opened under more favorable auspices. Three 
formidable expeditions were projected for this year, against 
Louisburg, Ticonderoga and Fort Duquesne, respectively. 
Admiral Boscawen, with twenty ships of the line and fifteen 
frigates, together with twelve thousand men under General 
Amherst, arrived before Louisburg on the 3d day of June, 
and entered vigorously upon the siege of that fortress, and 
on the 26th of July the French commander, finding farther 
opposition useless, surrendered at discretion. The army 
destined for the reduction of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 
under General Abercrombie, consisting of nine thousand 
provincials and seven thousand regulars with a fine train of 
artillery, assembled at the head of Lake George, where it 
embarked on the 5th of July for the fortress of Ticonderoga, 
which was held by Montcalm with about four thousand men. 
The troops landed the next day and began their march, 
necessarily leaving their artillery behind until the bridges, 
which had been destroyed by the enemy, could be rebuilt. 
It was the purpose of Abercrombie to hasten forward and 
carry Ticonderoga by storm, before reinforcements which 
were expected could arrive. The advance party fell in with 
a body of the enemy, and Lord Howe, the second in com- 
mand and the soul of the expedition, was killed. The loss 
of Howe was severely felt, and the incompetent Abercrom- 
bie, uncertain what course to pursue, fell back to the 
landing place. Colonel Bradstreet advanced, rebuilt the 
bridges and took possession of some saw-mills destroyed by 
the enemy about two miles from Ticonderoga, to which 
place Abercrombie advanced with his army, and sent forward 
an engineer with a party of rangers to reconnoitre. They 
reported that the works could be easily taken. Stark, who 
led the rangers, thought differently, and so advised Aber- 
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crombie; but he rejected his advice and ordered an attack 
without artillery, which, after a -desperate struggle, was 
repulsed with the loss of nearly two thousand men. With 
the great force still at his command Abercrombie, instead 
of bringing up his artillery to bombard the French works, 
sounded a retreat, and, un pursued by the enemy, returned 
to the head of Lake George and sent his artillery and stores 
to Albany. 

Colonel Bradstrcet, anxious to do something to retrieve 
the disgrace of this shameful retreat, asked to lead an expe- 
dition against Fort Frontenac, which, with the entire fleet 
on Lake Ontario, surrendered on the 26th of August. 

The expedition against Fort Duquesne succeeded through 
the energy of George Washington. On his approach the 
French set fire to the fort and fled On the 25th Washington 
took possession of the ruins, and changed the name from 
Duquesne to Pittsburg. 

Although Louisburg and Fort Duquesne had been re- 
taken, still there could be no security for the frontier so 
long as Fort Niagara and the posts on Lake Champlain 
were held by the French, nor even while Canada remained 
unsubjugated. Accordingly, adequate preparations were 
made for the campaign of 1759. Abercrombie was super- 
seded in the command of the expedition against Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point by General Amherst. General Wolfe was 
directed to ascend the St. Lawrence to Quebec, and General 
Prideaux was to take Fort Niagara and proceed to Montreal. 
He was joined by General Johnson at Oswego, from which 
point he sailed for Fort Niagara, leaving Haldimand with a 
force at Oswego. The latter was soon after attacked by a 
body of French and Indians, but succeeded in repulsing 
them. On the 7th of July Prideaux appeared before Niagara, 
but soon after the siege began he was killed by the premature 
bursting of a shell. Johnson succeeded to the command, 
and the siege continued without cessation. On the 24th a 
force of nearly thr?e thousand French and Indian troops 
made an effort to raise the siege. A sharp conflict ensued, 
in which the relieving force was defeated, and the next day 
the garrison surrendered. 

General Amherst, with a force of nearly twelve thousand 
men, arrived at Ticonderoga on the 22nd of July, and in 
four days thereafter the garrison abandoned the post and 
withdrew to Crown Point, which also was abandoned on the 
approach of Amherst. 

The strength of Quebec was well known, and General 
Wolfe left Louisburg under convoy of a large fleet with 
eight thousand regulars to capture it. A fierce battle oc- 
curred before the city, which was held by the Marquis 
de Montcalm. Both Wolfe and Montcalm were slain; the 
French army was defeated, and on the 18th of September 
five days after, Quebec was surrendered to the English. 

General Amherst appeared before Montreal on the 6th of 
September, 1760. De Vaudreuil, the Canadian governor- 
general, despairing of a successful defense, capitulated on the 
8th. As the result of this campaign, Canada, with all her 
dependencies, fell into the hands of the English, and hos- 
tilities between the colonies of the two nationalities ceased. 
Peace, however, was not concluded between England and 
France until February 10th, 1763, when France ceded to 
England all her possessions in Canada. 

On the 30th of July, 1760, Governor De Lancey suddenly 
died, and Cadwallader Colden took charge of the govern- 



ment, being president of the council. In August, 1761, he 
received his commission as lieutenant-governor. The death 
of De Lancey left the seat of chief-justice vacant, and the 
remaining judges, having doubted their ability to issue 
processes since the death of King George II., under whom 
they had held their old commissions, urged Colden to 
appoint a successor. Colden requested the Colonial Secre- 
tary of State to nominate a chief -justice, and he not only 
nominated but appointed Benjamin Pratt, a lawyer from 
Boston, to hold the position at the pleasure of the King, 
instead of during good behavior, as formerly. The people, 
regarding this as an encroachment on their rights and liberties, 
vigorously protested, and the remaining judges even refused 
to act longer unless they could hold their commissions 
during good behavior. When the Assembly met, Colden 
requested that the salary of the chief -justice should be 
increased, but that body not only refused to increase it, but 
refused to provide for it unless the judges' commissions 
secured them their seats during good behavior. The chief- 
justice having served some time without a salary, the income 
of the royal quit-rents of the province was appropriated to 
his compensation. 

General Robert Monkton was appointed governor of New 
York, and assumed the reins of government in October, 1 761, 
but left on the 13th of the following month to command an 
expedition against Martinique, leaving the administration of 
affairs again in the hands of Colden. In 1763 the boundary 
line between New York and New Hampshire became a 
subject of much controversy. The disputed territory was 
the tract of land between the Connecticut river and Lake 
Champlain, comprising what is now known as the State of 
Vermont. The patent granted to the Duke of York in 1664 
included all the land west of the Connecticut river to the 
Delaware Bay. Controversies had arisen, growing out of 
the indefinite character of their respective charters, between 
the province of New York and those of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts relative to their boundaries, which had been 
adjusted by negotiation and compromise. The line agreed 
upon was to extend north and south twenty miles east of 
the Hudson river. New Hampshire, regardless of justice or 
title, insisted upon having the same western boundary. 
Against this claim New York vigorously protested, but the 
protests were unheeded, and the governor of New Hamp- 
shire continued to issue grants until, in 1763, one hundred 
and thirty-eight townships had been granted. Alarmed at this 
encroachment, and in order to stop these proceedings, Gover- 
nor Colden, in December, 1 263, issued a proclamation claim- 
ing jurisdiction to the Connecticut river under the patent 
granted to the Duke of York, and commanded the sheriff of 
Albany county to return the names of all persons who by vir- 
tue of the New Hampshire grants had taken possession of 
lands west of the Connecticut river. This was followed by a 
counter proclamation from the governor of New Hampshire, 
declaring that the grant to the Duke of York was obsolete, and 
that his own grantees should be protected in the possession 
of their lands. Through the Board of Trade the disputed 
question was referred to the crown, and in 1764 a decision 
was obtained pronouncing the Connecticut river the boundary 
between the provinces of New York and New Hampshire. 
Upon this decision the government of New York declared 
the grants from the governor of New Hampshire illegal, 
and insisted that the grantees should surrender or re-purchase 
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the lands upon which they had settled. • To this unjust 
demand the greater part refused to accede, and the governor 
of New York thereupon granted their lands to others, who 
brought ejectment suits against the former occupants and 
obtained judgment at the courts of Albany. All attempts, 
however, of the executive officers to enforce these judgments 
met with a spirited resistance, and led to continual hostilities 
between the settlers and the government of New York. 



CHAPTER IX. 



APPROACH OF THE REVOLUTION — NEW YORK'S PATRIOTIC 
ATTITUDE — THE FIRST BATTLE FOUGHT IN I770. 



i HE representative assemblies of the provinces had 
occasionally remonstrated against the various 
acts of Parliament which tended to abridge 
their liberties, and the regulation of the Board 
of Trade by which their manufactures and 
commerce were injuriously affected; yet their at- 
tachment to the mother country and regard for her 
institutions had not to any considerable extent been weak- 
ened. But now the borders of the Revolutionary struggle 
were reached; the time had arrived when unquestioned 
submission to the exactions of an arbitrary power had 
ceased to be considered a virtue, and knowing the value of 
their liberties, the colonies firmly asserted their rights. 
They were heavily burdened by the expenses of the late 
war, for which they had liberally contributed, materially 
aiding in procuring for the English government a vast and 
valuable accession of territory; yet their generous support 
of the power and dignity of the realm the British ministry 
regarded as- only the exercise of a duty, and before the 
smoke had fairly drifted away from the battle grounds began 
to devise plans for taxing them to raise a revenue without 
their consent. The first measure which aroused the colo- 
nists to a lively sense of their danger was the issuing of 
writs of assistance, which the English ministry had deter- 
mined to force upon them. These were, in effect, search 
warrants, whereby custom-house officers were enabled the 
better to collect the revenues by breaking open houses or 
stores that were suspected of containing contraband goods. 
This exercise of arbitrary power created indignation and 
alarm, and the colonists resolved to resist it Public meet- 
ings were held, and remonstrances sent to Parliament, but 
without effect The ministry were determined to derive a 
revenue from the colonies, either by import duties or direct 
taxes, vigorously levied and collected, and the writs were 
granted; but the feelings of the people were such that the 
custom-house officers never attempted to carry their new 
powers into execution. 

In 1764 George Grenville, then at the head of the English 
ministry, submitted to the House of Commons a proposition 
for raising a revenue by the sale of stamps to the colonists, 
at the same time assuring the colonial agents that he would 
not press its immediate adoption, but leave the plan open for 
consideration. When intelligence reached the colonists 



that such an act was meditated by the ministry, discontent 
was everywhere visible. The provincial assemblies strenu- 
ously refused to recognize the right of Parliament to tax 
them without their consent, and asserted the sole right to 
tax themselves. They passed resolutions of remonstrance, 
and clearly demonstrated that taxation without representa- 
tion in Parliament was unjust and tyrannical; but, in con- 
temptuous disregard of all respectful remonstrances and 
petitions, the Stamp Act was passed in March, 1765. By 
its provisions no legal or commercial documents were valid 
unless written or printed on stamped paper, upon which a 
price was set, according to the nature of the instrument, 
payable to officers appointed by the crown. The passage 
of this act created feelings of resentment throughout the 
colonies, accompanied by a determination to resist or evade 
its enforcement The people of New York were among the 
most bitter in their opposition to the measure. An associa- 
tion styling itself the Sons of Liberty held meetings to dis- 
cuss plans for resistance. The obnoxious act was reprinted 
and paraded about the streets of New York city, bearing the 
inscription, "The Folly of England and Ruin of America." 
A committee was appointed by the New York Assembly in 
October, 1764, to correspond with the several colonial as- 
semblies, with a view to resisting the oppressive measures of 
Parliament. They suggested to the several colonies the 
holding of a convention, to remonstrate against the violation 
of their liberties. This suggestion was heartily responded 
to, and delegates were appointed, who convened in the city 
of New York on the 7th of October, 1765. This body con- 
tinued in session two weeks, and adopted a declaration of 
rights, a petition to the King, and a memorial to Parliament, 
in which the principles by which the colonies were governed 
through the Revolution were clearly foreshadowed. 

The Stamp Act was to take effect on the first day of 
November. As the appointed time drew near the excite- 
ment increased, and when the day had finally arrived flags 
floated at half mast, bells were tolled as on funeral occasions, 
and many other manifestations of public sorrow and discon- 
tent were made. The stamped paper, which had previously 
arrived, had been deposited in the fort for safe keeping, 
under the direction of Governor Colden, who had taken the 
oath to execute the Stamp Act; but McEvers, who had been 
appointed by the crown to manage its distribution and sale, 
seeing the manifestations of popular indignation, resigned. 
In the evening the Sons of Liberty appeared before the fort 
and demanded the stamped paper. On being refused, they 
repaired to the Commons, where they hung Governor Colden 
in effigy, and returned to the fort with his image. Not be- 
ing admitted at the gate, they broke into Colden 's stable, 
and brought out his carriage, placed the effigy in it, paraded 
the streets, and returned to the fort, where it was again hung. 
They then made a bonfire and burned the carriage and its 
accompaniments. A party proceeded to the house of Major 
James, an artillery officer who had rendered himself par- 
ticularly obnoxious, destroyed the furniture, and carried off 
the colors of the Royal Artillery regiment. The next day 
Colden announced that he should not issue any of the 
stamped paper while he remained in office, but leave it to 
his successor, who was already on his way from England. 
But the Sons of Liberty, not satisfied with this assurance, 
insisted that the stamped paper should be delivered into 
their hands, and threatened to take it by force if it was not 
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The Common Council, alarmed at their ungovernable fury, 
requested that the paper might be deposited in the City 
Hall, which was done, and a guaranty given for its safe 
keeping. In the meantime, at a meeting called by the 
citizens, a committee was appointed to correspond with the 
merchants of the several colonies, inviting them to enter 
into an agreement not to import certain goods from England, 
which suggestion was promptly acted upon, and the trade 
with England almost ceased. 

When the new governor,. Sir Henry Moore, arrived, he 
was disposed to carry the Stamp Act into execution, but the 
unanimous advice of his council, together with the unmis- 
takable character of public sentiment, soon convinced him 
of the folly of such an attempt. The Sons of Liberty 
seized ten boxes of stamped paper, on the arrival of a ves- 
sel containing it, conveyed it to the ship-yards^ and it was 
consumed in a bonfire. The Stamp Act was so odious to 
the colonies, and their opposition to it was so effective, that 
it was repealed on the 18th of March, 1766; but immediately 
on its repeal a bill was passed declaring the absolute right of 
Parliament "to tax the colonies in all cases whatsoever." 
The repeal, however, was not owing to any appeals from the 
colonists, for Parliament would not receive the petitions of 
the Colonial Congress, because that body had not been 
summoned to meet by it; but it was because of the influence 
of London merchants, whose trade was seriously affected by 
the non- importation agreement Notwithstanding the dec- 
laratory act that accompanied the repeal the news was hailed 
with a delirium of delight, and the city was in a blaze of 
illumination in honor of the event. On the King's birth- 
day, which occurred soon afterward, the New Yorkers as- 
sembled, and with enthusiastic manifestations of loyalty 
erected a liberty-pole, inscribed to the King, Pitt, and Lib- 
erty. The Assembly met in June, and the governor re- 
quested its compliance with the demands of the ministry in 
relation to furnishing supplies for the troops stationed in 
New York city. Some controversy ensued upon the subject, 
and only a partial compliance could be obtained from the 
Assembly. 

The sounds of rejoicing which followed the repeal of the 
Stamp Act had hardly passed away before the ministry by 
its unjust acts again awakened the murmurs of discontent, 
and the declaratory act began to loom up and dampen all the 
hopes of the colonists. The partial provision of the Assem- 
bly for supporting the troops was distasteful to the Sons of 
Liberty, who well knew the soldiers were sent to enforce the 
abridgement of American liberties, and on their arrival did 
not disguise their feelings. Animosities arose between them, 
and the soldiers, believing that it was owing to the Sons of 
Liberty that the Assembly had not been more liberal in fur- 
nishing them with supplies, retaliated by cutting down the 
citizens' flagstaff. The next day, while the citizens were 
replacing it, they were assaulted by the troops, and several 
of them wounded. The officers were indifferent to this con- 
duct of their men, and other outrages were committed. The 
Assembly met again in November, when the governor placed 
before it the instructions of the ministry, requesting that im- 
mediate provision for the troops should be made; but their 
outrageous conduct had so disgusted the legislators that 
they refused to comply, and were severely censured by the 
crown. Parliament declared the legislative powers of the 
Assembly annulled, and forbade the governor and council 



to give their assent to any act passed by that body until 
unqualified compliance with the demands of the government 
had been obtained. 

In June, 1767, a bill was passed by Parliament imposing 
a duty on tea, glass, lead, paper, and printers' colors, im- 
ported into the colonies. This act was shortly followed by 
another re-organizing the colonial custom-house system, and 
establishing a board of revenue commissioners. When in- 
telligence of these acts reached the colonies the excitement 
was renewed, and the non-importation agreement revived. 
The colonists saw that Parliament intended to tax them in 
«ome way, and declared that taxes on trade for a revenue 
were as much a violation of their rights as any other taxes. 
In 1768 the Assembly of Massachusetts addressed a circu- 
lar to the other colonies referring to the acts of Parlia- 
ment, and soliciting their co-operation in maintaining the 
common liberties. This so offended the ministry that a 
letter was sent from the secretary of State to the several 
colonial governors, forbidding their assemblies to correspond 
with that of Massachusetts. When the Assembly of New 
York was convened the governor placed the document be- 
fore it, and requested their obedience to its mandates. The 
Assembly unhesitatingly refused; declared its right to cor- 
respond with any other of the legislatures; denounced the 
infringements upon its rights by Parliament; and was dis- 
solved by the governor. The people sustained their repre- 
sentatives, and when a new Assembly convened in April f 
1769, it was found that but very little change had been ef- 
fected by the election. 

The death of Sir Henry Moore occurred on the nth of 
September, 1769. His mild and prudent course in avoiding 
controversy as far as possible had endeared him to the col- 
ony, and his death was much lamented. By that event the 
government again devolved upon Cadwallader Colden. The 
English merchants, suffering from the non-importation 
agreement, had joined their petitions with those of the colo- 
nists for the repeal of the obnoxious custom-house act, and 
a circular letter assured the people of the colonies that at 
the next session of Parliament a proposition would be made 
to abolish the duties on all articles except tea. This attempt 
at conciliation was far from satisfactory; for the right of 
taxation was not relinquished, and the principle was the 
same whether applied to one article or many. A bill was 
introduced in the New York Assembly in November for 
issuing colonial bills of credit to the amount of ,£120,000, 
to loan out as a means of revenue. The project at first met 
with favor from the popular party, but when it was followed 
by an appropriation to support the British troops in the 
colony, to be taken out* of the interest arising from the loan, 
a revulsion of feeling at once took place. Shortly after 
handbills were circulated charging the Assembly with be- 
traying the inhabitants of the colony, and advising the 
people to meet on a certain day and express their sentiments 
upon the subject. Accordingly, a large concourse of people 
gathered, and emphatically denounced the action of the 
Assembly. That body passed resolutions declaring the 
handbills libelous, and offering a reward for the detection of 
their authors. John Lamb, who had presided over the pop- 
ular meeting, was arrested and brought before the House, 
but was soon after discharged. 

Animosities continued between the Sons of Liberty and 
the soldiers. Now that their supplies were granted the 
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latter no longer held themselves in check from motives of 
policy, and on the evening of the 13th of January, 1769, re- 
newed their attack on the flagpole of the citizens. The lat- 
ter hastily gathered for its defense, whereupon they desisted. 
Their failure in this attempt, together with the derisive jeers 
of the citizens, so enraged them that they charged upon a 
group of people in front of a tavern which was a favorite 
resort of the Sons of Liberty, drove them in and destroyed 
the windows and furniture. On the evening of the 16th they 
cut down the flagstaff, sawed it in pieces, and piled the 
fragments before the battered hotel. On the following 
morning several thousands of the citizens assembled at the 
scene of the outrage, and passed resolutions censuring the 
riotous proceedings of the soldiers, and recommending that 
whenever found in the street after roll-call they should be 
dealt with as enemies to the peace of the city. The next 
day placards were found posted up, ridiculing the resolu- 
tions and daring the citizens to execute them. During the 
day the Sons of Liberty caught two or three soldiers in the 
act of putting up these bills, and arrested them. While con- 
ducting them to the mayor's office the citizens were attacked 
by a party of twenty soldiers, armed with cutlasses, and a 
skirmish ensued — the citizens defending themselves with 
clubs. The soldiers were forced back to Golden Hill, as 
John street, between Cliff street and Burling Slip, was then 
called. Here they were re-inforced, and made a furious 
charge on the citizens, most of whom were entirely unarmed. 
The latter stoutly resisted until a party of officers appeared 
on the scene and ordered the troops back to their barracks. 
Several of the citizens were severely wounded, some of whom 
had not participated in the skirmish. Several affrays oc- 
curred on the following day, in which the soldiers were gen- 
erally worsted. The mayor issued a proclamation forbidding 
them to leave the barracks unless accompanied by a non- 
commissioned officer, and order was restored. 

Thus terminated the first conflict in which blood was shed 
in the cause of American independence. It is usually 
asserted that at Lexington was the first battle fought ; but 
the actual beginning of the combat, so doubtful in its pro- 
gress, and so glorious in its results, was the battle of Golden 
Hill, on the 18th of January, 1770, at least five years earlier. 
The Sons of Liberty purchased grounds and erected another 
pole, which stood until the occupation of the city by the 
British forces in 1776. 



CHAPTER X. 



LANDING TEA PREVENTED CONGRESSIONAL ACTION — THE 

BATTLE OF LEXINGTON — CANADA INVADED. 



pN October Lord Dunmore arrived in New York 
and superseded Colden in the government of 
the province. Meanwhile the duties had been 
removed from all articles except tea, and the 
non-importation agreement was restricted to that 
article. The new governor brought the news of 
the royal approval of the act authorizing the emission 
of colonial bills of credit. This strengthened the spirit of 




loyalty, and affairs went on more smoothly. On the 8th of 
July, 177 1, William Tryon was commissioned as governor in 
place of Lord Dunmore, who was transferred to the gov- 
ernment of Virginia. By a recent order of the crown the 
governor's salary was to be paid from the revenue, thus ren- 
dering the executive independent of the people. The East 
India Company were suffering severely from the non -impor- 
tation agreement in regard to tea, and in 1773 urgently 
petitioned the British government to abolish the duty levied 
upon that article in the colonies, offering to submit to 
double that duty as an exportation tariff. This would in- 
crease the amount of revenue twofold, but the party in 
power, deluded by false views of national honor, would not 
in the least relinquish its declared right to tax the colonies. 
It preferred to favor the East India Company by a special 
act allowing them to ship their tea to the colonies free of 
export duty, which would enable them to sell it at a lower 
rate than in England. By this act the ministers imagined 
they had outwitted the colonists, and that this appeal to 
their pockets would end their resistance. Ships were laden 
with tea and consignees appointed in the colonies to receive 
it, with the expectation that this new act would secure its 
ready sale. When information of this arrangement reached 
the colonies their indignation was deeply aroused. The 
Sons of Liberty rallied and resolved that the obnoxious 
article should not be landed under any pretense. The tea 
commissioners appointed for New York resigned in view of 
such decided demonstrations of resistance. 

Expecting a consignment of tea would soon reach the 
city the citizens held a mass meeting, and regardless of the 
efforts of Governor Tryon to secure its reception, emphati- 
cally resolved that it should not be landed. The expected 
vessel was delayed and did not make its appearance until 
April, 1774. When it arrived off Sandy Hook the pilot, 
acting under the instructions of the vigilance committee, 
refused to bring the ship any nearer the city. Captain 
Lockyer, the commander, under escort of the committee, 
was allowed to come up and consult with the consignee, 
but the latter refused to receive the cargo, and advised the 
captain to return to England immediately. Meanwhile 
Captain Chambers, of New York, professing to be a patriot, 
arrived in the harbor. His vessel was boarded by the com- 
mittee, and upon being questioned he denied having any 
contraband goods; but on being informed by the committee 
that with the evidence they bad to the contrary they should 
search his ship, he admitted that there was tea on board 
which he had brought out on a private venture The 
hatches were forced open and the chests brought on deck 
and given air and water. The next morning Captain Lock- 
yer was conducted by the committee to his ship, together 
with Chambers, his companion in the tea trade, and they 
were sent on an outward voyage. 

The New Hampshire grants continued a source of serious 
contention. The civil officers were opposed by force in 
their efforts to enforce the judgments obtained in the eject- 
ment suits, and the New York Assembly passed an act de- 
claring resistance to be felony. A proclamation was issued 
by Governor Tryon offering a reward for the apprehension 
of Ethan Allen and other conspicuous offenders. This was 
followed by a burlesque proclamation from the proscribed, 
affirming their determination to resist and offering a reward 
for the arrest of the governor of New York. In the spring 
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of 1775, at the time appointed for the session of court in 
the disputed territory, the settlers took possession of the 
court-house and prevented the New York officers from en- 
tering. The officers thereupon collected a force, and being 
again refused admittance fired into the house, killing one of 
the occupants and wounding several others. Some of the 
officers were arrested by the enraged inhabitants and lodged 
in jail, and matters appeared to be approaching a crisis; 
but the battle of Lexington occurring at this juncture, 
active hostilities between Great Britain and the colonies 
began and caused a cessation of these difficulties. 

A cargo of tea had arrived in Boston harbor considerably 
earlier than in New York, and the Bostonians resolved that 
it should not be landed. The vessels containing the obnox- 
ious article were boarded and the chests emptied into the 
water. The ministry, enraged at this spirited resistance, 
determined to subjugate the colonies. Various measures 
were determined upon which were ruinous to the liberties 
of the American people; among them was the celebrated 
"Boston Port Bill," closing the harbor and destroying the 
trade of the city to punish the citizens for having destroyed 
the tea. The people everywhere were awakened to a lively 
sympathy with Boston, seeing by its treatment what was in 
store for them. A brisk correspondence was carried on 
between Boston and New York through the agency of com- 
mittees appointed for that purpose. Public meetings were 
held for the consideration of their common grievances, and 
among the measures devised and recommended were the 
restoration of the non-importation agreement and the con- 
vening of a colonial congress. On the 5th of September, 
1774, this congress met at Philadelphia and adopted a dec- 
laration of rights, setting forth wherein those rights had 
been violated ; agreed on a petition to the King for the re- 
moval of their grievances and also on an appeal to the 
people of Great Britain and Canada; and then adjourned to 
meet again in May of the following year. The Assembly of 
New York was the only colonial assembly that withheld its 
approval of the proceedings of this congress. It, however, 
addressed a remonstrance to Parliament, which was treated 
as all others had been, with disdain. The Assembly ad- 
journed on the 3d of April, 1775, an( * was never again con- 
vened. Its refusal to appoint delegates to the Continental 
Congress give great dissatisfaction, and a provincial conven- 
tion of county representatives was called by the people to 
perform that duty. 

At midnight on the 18th of April, 1775, General Gage 
sent a detachment of British regulars from Boston to de- 
stroy the military stores collected by the Americans at 
Concord, Massachusetts. The expedition was conducted 
with great secrecy, but the troops were discovered and the 
people warned of their coming. On reaching Lexington 
the following morning they found the militia assembled on 
the green. The latter, disregarding a command to disperse, 
were fired upon and several of them were killed. The 
British troops proceeded to Concord, but the inhabitants, 
having been apprised of their design, had concealed the 
greater part of their stores, and the British troops on their 
return were severely harassed by the militia who had gath- 
ered from the neighboring towns 

When intelligence of this event reached New York the 
excitement was intense. The affair was in fact the signal 
for a general rush to arms throughout the colonies. The 



Sons of Liberty took possession of the arms at the arsena* 
in New York city and distributed them among the people. 
At the suggestion of the Committee of Observation a pro- 
vincial government for the city was formed, consisting of 
one hundred of the principal citizens, who were to control 
affairs until Congress should otherwise order. The British 
troops at New York having been ordered to Boston, the 
provisional government allowed them to depart on condition 
that they should take nothing but their own arms with 
them Regardless of this stipulation they attempted to 
carry off some military stores belonging to the city, but 
were defeated in their designs by Colonel Marinus Willett 
with a party of the Sons of Liberty, who confronted them 
and succeeded in retaking the property and replacing it in 
the fort. 

While the patriots were flocking toward Boston the Con- 
necticut Assembly was in session, and several of its members 
agreed upon a plan to seize the cannon and military stores 
at Ticonderoga and Crown Point for the use of the patriot 
army. They appointed a committee to repair to the fron- 
tier and raise an expedition, under Colonel Ethan Allen, to 
surprise and capture the posts named. A force of two 
hundred and seventy men was soon collected, and marched 
by night under Colonels Allen and Benedict Arnold to a 
point on Lake Champlain opposite Ticonderoga. They had 
but few boats, and when day began to dawn only the officers 
and eighty-three men had crossed. Fearful that delay 
would be hazardous, Allen resolved to make an attack before 
the rear division had crossed, and marched at the head of 
his men directly to the sally port. The sentinel snapped 
his musket at him and retreated to the parade with the 
patriots close at his heels. The garrison were aroused and 
taken prisoners. Colonel Allen went directly to the apart- 
ments of the commander and demanded and obtained a 
surrender of the fort " in the name of the Great Jehovah, 
and the Continental Congress." Crown Point was taken 
without resistance two days afterward, and the command 
of Lake Champlain was thus secured. 

The Continental Congress reassembled and organized on 
the 10th of May, the same day that Colonel Allen captured 
Ticonderoga, and proceeded at once to raise and equip an 
army for the defense of the colonies. New York was or- 
dered to raise three thousand men as her proportion. The 
population of the province during the preceding year had 
increased to 182,25 1. George Washington was commissioned 
commander-in-chief of the American forces. A provincial 
congress of New York, convened on the 22nd of May, author- 
ized the raising of troops, encouraged the manufacture of 
gunpowder and muskets in the province, and projected for- 
tifications at King's Bridge and the Hudson passes in the 
Highlands. 

Captain Lamb was ordered to remove the cannon from the 
battery at the foot of the city to a place of greater security. 
On the evening of August 23d he proceeded to the execu- 
tion of the order. The captain of the British war-ship " Asia," 
being informed of the intended movement, sent a barge filled 
with men to watch it A shot was fired from the barge into 
the American force, which was immediately answered by a 
volley, killing one of the crew and wounding several others. 
The " Asia " then opened a cannonade upon the city, doing 
considerable damage to the buildings in the vicinity of the 
ba.tery, but the patriots were undismayed, and in the face 
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of the cannonade deliberately removed every gun. Gov- 
ernor Tryon returned from England in June and strenuously 
exerted himself to promote the royal cause. Finding that 
his position was growing more and more unsatisfactory, and 
having fears for his personal safety, he abandoned the city 
and took refuge on board a British sloop of war. 

The Continental Congress directed General Schuyler to 
collect an armament at Ticonderoga, and put the post in a 
state of defense, preparatory to an expedition against Canada. 
The forces under Generals Schuyler and Montgomery ap- 
peared before St. John's in September. General Schuyler 
was compelled by ill health to relinquish the command to 
General Montgomery and return to Ticonderoga The fort 
at Chambly, twelve miles below, was captured on the 19th 
of October by a detachment of the American force, aided by 
friendly Canadians. The spoils taken at Chambly materially 
aided in carrying on with vigor the siege of St. John's, which 
after several unsuccessful assaults and numerous mishaps was 
on the 3d of November compelled to surrender. General 
Montgomery moved forward to Montreal, which was taken 
without resistance. Later in the month Montgomery and 
Benedict Arnold assaulted Quebec, but the former was 
killed and the colonial force repulsed and soon after driven 
out of Canada. 




CHAPTER XL 



HOSTILITIES TRANSFERRED TO NEW YORK — THE BATTLE OF 
LONG ISLAND. — BURGOYNE'S CAMPAIGN. 



*N March, Washington, having compelled General 
Howe to evacuate Boston, and apprehensive 
that New York would be the next point of 
attack, made immediate preparations for putting 
that city in a posture of defense. General Lee, 
with twelve hundred men, was ordered forward from 
Connecticut. The captain of the British man-of-war 
"Asia" bad threatened to cannonade the city if " rebel troops" 
were permitted to enter it. It was the stronghold of loyalty 
to the crown and disaffection to the patriot cause, and the 
committee of safety in their timidity protested against Lee's 
entrance, but threats and protests were unavailing. Lee 
came, and the tones either fled or ceased to oppose the 
cause of the patriots. Sir Henry Clinton, who had been 
sent over on a secret expedition, appeared off Sandy Hook 
at nearly the same time that General Lee entered the city, 
but finding it in possession of the American troops, proceeded 
south to attack Charleston. Washington hastened forward 
from Boston, and on the 14th of April arrived at New York 
and established his headquarters in the city. General Howe 
went to Halifax on leaving Boston, but about the 1st of 
July appeared off Sandy Hook, and shortly after landed on 
Staten Island. He was soon after joined by his brother 
Admiral Howe, with a force of British regulars and Hes- 
sian hirelings, and also by Clinton and Parker on their re- 
turn from an unsuccessful attack on Charleston, making 
all together a combined force of nearly thirty thousand men. 
Howe was here visited by Governor Tryon, who had planned 



to capture General Washington, blow up the magazine, 
and secure the passes to the city. The mayor also was in 
the conspiracy, and was receiving money from Tryon to 
bribe the Americans. Two of Washington's guards yielded 
to the temptations of the enemy, but the third, who could 
not be bribed, exposed the plot. The Provincial Congress 
of New York, seeing the hostile demonstrations toward the 
city, adjourned to White Plains, where it convened on 
the 9th of July, and passed resolutions heartily endorsing 
the action of the Continental Congress and approving of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The plan of the campaign on the part of the British army 
near New York was to take possession of the city and the 
islands in its vicinity, and to ascend the Hudson, while 
Carlton should move down from Canada, and thus separate 
the Eastern from the other States. Two ships succeeded 
in passing the batteries and ascended the Hudson to furnish 
the tones of Westchester with arms, but all their attempts to 
land were frustrated and they returned. 

On the 22nd of August a British force of ten thousand men, 
with forty pieces of cannon, landed on the south side of 
Long Island, in the vicinity of New Utrecht, and advanced 
in three divisions upon the Americans stationed in and 
about Brooklyn. The Hessians, under De Heister, formed 
the center. The left, along New York Bay, was commanded 
by General Grant, and the right, which led in the action, 
was commanded by Clinton and Cornwallis. While Grant 
and De Heister were diverting the Americans on the left 
and center, the division on the right was to make a circuit- 
ous march and fall upon their rear. • This division left 
the Flatlands on the night of the 26th, and guided by a 
tory occupied the Bedford and Jamaica passes before Gen- 
eral Sullivan, who commanded in that quarter, was aware 
of the movement. While this advantage was being gained 
Grant was making a movement toward Brooklyn, and early 
in the morning came into collision with the Americans under 
Stirling on the site of Greenwood Cemetery, when an 
engagement took place without material advantage to either 
side. De Heister advanced and kept up a cannonade on the 
works at the Flatbush Pass. In the meantime, Clinton had 
gained a position in the rear of the continental army and 
commenced to attack them. De Heister then pressed for- 
ward, and Sullivan, perceiving the peril of his army, at- 
tempted to retreat, but it was too late. They were met by 
Clinton's forces and driven back upon the Hessians. Some 
forced their way through the ranks and reached the fortifica- 
tions, but after a desperate struggle and great loss of life 
Sullivan himself and the greater part of the left wing of the 
American army were taken prison eis. Cornwallis hastened 
to cut off the division under Stirling, who was not yet aware 
of the situation. A part of his force succeeded in crossing 
Go wan us creek in safety, but many were drowned or taken 
prisoners. Stirling himself was captured and a decisive 
victory gained by the British. About five thousand men 
were engaged on the side of the Americans, of whom five 
hundred were killed or wounded and eleven hundred were 
taken prisoners. These were confined in loathsome prison - 
ships on the East river, where they suffered indescribable 
privations and hardships. Fortunately for the Americans, 
Howe did not dare to attempt an assault upon their fortifi- 
cations in Brooklyn, but encamped about a third of a mile 
distant, and waited for the support of the fleet. 
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On the 28th, the day after the battle, the British began to , 
cannonade the intrenchments. At night a heavy fog settled 
over the battlefield, which remained all the following day. 
When night had added its darkness to the mist which had 
obstructed the vision of the hostile parties throughout the 
day, Washington, with the remainder of the troops on Long 
Island, silently crossed the East river in safety to New York. 
The British forces took possession of the American works 
and prepared to attack New York. Washington knew that 
with his dispirited and undisciplined army he could not 
successfully oppose them, and decided to evacuate the city. 
On the 15th of September Howe landed with about four 
thousand men under cover of his fleet at Kip's Bay, on the 
east side of Manhattan Island, near what is now the foot of 
Thirty-fourth street. Two brigades of militia, stationed 
for defense in that quarter, were panic-stricken and retreated 
disgracefully despite all the efforts of their officers to rally 
them. Putnam, who had charge of one column of the army, 
was compelled to leave in great haste, and narrowly escaped 
being captured. The Americans retreated to Harlem, and 
the British took possession of New York and held it until 
the close of the war. 

The next day an advance party of the British were at- 
tacked, and after a severe skirmish driven back with con- 
siderable loss. Howe, perceiving that the Americans were 
strongly intrenched upon Harlem Heights,, determined to 
gain their rear, cut off their communication with the north 
and east, and hem them in. He sent a part of his fleet up 
the Hudson, and transferred the main body of his army in 
boats to Westchester county, landing them at Throgg's Neck. 
When Washington saw this movement he sent a detachment 
to oppose their landing. All the passes were well guarded, 
and a detachment was intrenched at White Plains. The 
main army advanced in that direction and intrenched upon 
the hills from Fordham to White Plains. On the 28th of 
October the enemy came up and attacked General McDou- 
gal, on Chatterton's Hill. McDougal, after an obstinate 
resistance, was forced to fall back to intrenchments above 
White Plains. While Howe was preparing to storm their 
encampment at this place, Washington withdrew, unobserved 
by the enemy, to North Castle, where strong breastworks 
had been erected, and awaited an attack; but Howe, not 
deeming it prudent to assail him in so strong a position, re- 
treated toward New York, preparatory to the contemplated 
reduction of Fort Washington, which was soon environed 
by the British forces. It was gallantly defended by Colonel 
Magaw until he was overpowered by a superior force and 
compelled to surrender. Fort Lee, on the opposite side of 
the Hudson, was abandoned on the approach of the enemy, 
and Washington, who had crossed the Hudson, retreated 
through New Jersey to the opposite side of the Delaware 
river, closely pursued by the enemy. On the night of the 
25th of December he recrossed the river and gained an im- 
portant victory at Trenton, and shortly afterward another at 
Princeton, and then went into winter quarters at Morristown. 

General Gates, who had been appointed to the command 
of the northern forces, apprehensive that General Carlton 
would follow up his success in Canada and attempt to cap- 
ture Crown Point and Ticonderoga, abandoned the former 
and concentrated his forces at the latter. A small squadron 
was formed and placed upon Lake Champlain, under the 
command of Arnold, in August. Carlton constructed a fleet 



at St. John's. Arnold sailed down the lake, but, being ignor- 
ant of the strength of the armament preparing against him, 
fell back to Valcour's Island. On the nth of October the 
British fleet 'passed around the east side of the island and 
took up a position south of the American squadron. An action 
began about noon and continued until night. One of the 
schooners in Arnold's fleet was disabled, and burned to pre- 
vent it from falling into the hands of the enemy. The Brit- 
ish force was greatly superior, and as another engagement 
would have been extremely hazardous it was deemed ad- 
visable to return to Crown Point. The night was exceed- 
ingly dark, and the Americans succeeded in sailing through 
the British fleet unobserved, although the latter had been 
stationed in a line across the lake in anticipation of such a 
movement. On reaching Schuyler's Island, ten miles distant 
from the British fleet, they stopped to make some repairs, 
and on being discovered at daylight, were pursued by the en- 
emy. On the 13th the British ships, three in number, came 
up with and attacked the "Washington," which, after a 
heroic defense, was compelled to surrender, and her com- 
mander and all his men were taken prisoners. The whole 
force was now concentrated in an attack upon the " Con- 
gress," which maintained the unequal contest with unflinch- 
ing resolution for four or five hours, till it was reduced to a 
complete wreck. Arnold then ran the craft into a creek and 
burned it, together with the rest of his boats, and marching 
to Crown Point, where the remainder of the fleet was sta- 
tioned, sailed for Ticonderga. General Carlton took pos- 
session of Crown Point and threatened Ticonderoga, but, 
abandoning his design, he prudently withdrew to Canada. 

The Provincial Congress, which had assembled at White 
Plains on the 9th of July and approved the Declaration of 
Independence, appointed a committee to draw up and re- 
port a constitution. The occupation of New York city and 
part of Westchester county by the British greatly disturbed 
the labors of the convention, and finally, in February, they 
repaired to Kingston, where the draft of a constitution was 
prepared by John Jay, and adopted on the 21st of April, 
1777. George Clinton was elected governor under the new 
constitution, and took the oath of office on the 31st of July 
following. 

The principal object of the British in the campaign of 
1777 was to carry out their cherished design of separating 
the Eastern from the Southern colonies, by controlling the 
Hudson river and Lake Champlain. The most prominent 
feature of the plan was the advance of an army from Canada, 
under Lieutenant-General Burgoyne, who had superseded 
General Carlton. It was intended that Burgoyne should 
force his way down the Hudson as far as Albany, while Sir 
Henry Clinton was to proceed up the river and join him, 
and thus a free communication between New York and 
Canada would be established, and the colonies separated. 
In order to distract the attention of the Americans, and the 
more completely subdue .the Western border, Colonel St. 
Leger was to ascend the St. Lawrence with a detachment of 
regulars, accompanied by Sir John Johnson with a regiment 
of loyalists and a large body of Indians. From Oswego the 
expedition was to penetrate the country to Fort Schuyler, 
on the site of Rome, and after its capture sweep the 
Mohawk valley and join Burgoyne at Albany. Burgoyne 
arrived in Canada early in March. Unavoidable difficulties 
having greatly embarrassed his first movement^ it was past 
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the middle of June before his army was assembled at Cum- 
berland Point, on Lake Champlain. The main army, of 
more than seven thousand men, appeared before Crown 
Point, and occupied that post on the 30th of June. Having 
issued a proclamation, intended to terrify the inhabitants 
into submission, Burgoyne prepared to invest Ticonderoga, 
then in command of General St. Clair. On the east shore 
of Lake Champlain, on Mount Independence, there was a 
star-fort, so connected with Ticonderoga, on the west side 
of the lake, by a floating bridge, as to obstruct the passage 
of vessels up the lake. For want of a sufficient force to 
man all its defenses the outworks toward Lake George were 
abandoned on the approach of Burgoyne. A detachment 
of the enemy, under General Fraser, took Mount Hope, and 
thereby cut off St. Clair's communication with I^ake George; 
and at the same time the abandoned works of the Americans, 
more to the right, were occupied by General Phillips. On 
the south side of the outlet of Lake George, and opposite 
Mount Independence, is a lofty eminence, then known as 
Sugar-loaf Hill, which was found to completely command 
the works both at Ticonderoga and Fort Independence. A 
battery was planted on its summit by the British during the 
night, and St. Clair, on perceiving his critical situation, at 
once called a council of war, by which it was unanimously 
decided that immediate evacuation of Fort Ticonderoga was 
the only chance of saving the army. During the ensuing 
night such military stores and provisions as could be 
removed, together with the sick and disabled troops, were 
embarked on batteaux, and sent up the lake to Skenes- 
bo rough, as Whitehall was then called, under convoy of five 
armed galleys and a detachment of six hundred men under 
Colonel Long, while the main body of the army was to cross 
the lake and proceed to the same point by land. The gar- 
rison passed over the floating bridge to Mount Independence 
about two hours before daylight, and would probably have 
made their retreat undiscovered had not the house of the 
commander at Fort Independence been set on fire just at 
this time. This unfortunate occurrence threw the Ameri- 
cans into disorder, for the light of the conflagration revealed 
their movements to the British, who made immediate prep- 
arations for pursuit. St. Clair's force made a disorderly 
retreat to Hubbardton. On the following morning General 
Fraser came up, with his brigade, and commenced an attack. 
The conflict was for some time fierce and bloody. The 
Americans had almost sjrrounded the left wing of the 
British when General Riedesel came up with reinforcements, 
and St. Clair made a precipitate retreat. The boats which 
conveyed the military stores and the detachment of Colonel 
Long reached Skenesborough safely, but Burgoyne in a few 
hours broke through the boom and bridge at Ticonderoga, 
on which the Americans had placed much reliance, and with 
his fleet rapidly pursued them; and while they were landing 
at Skenesborough three regiments disembarked at South Bay 
with the intention of gaining the road to Fort Edward, and 
cutting off their retreat. On the approach of the British 
gunboats Colonel Long's men destroyed three of their gal- 
leys and several buildings, and escaped capture by a rapid 
flight to Fort Anne. Two days after the battle at Hubbard- 
ton St. Clair retreated to Fort Edward. Burgoyne was 
joined at Skenesborough by the detachments of Fraser and 
Riedesel, and prepared to push forward to the Hudson. 
Lieutenant -Colonel Hill was sent forward to Fort Anne to 



intercept such as might retreat to that post, and to watch 
the movements of the Americans. This post was guarded 
by Colonel Long, with about five hundred men, mostly con- 
valescents. Hill's force exceeded this number. Colonel 
Long did not wait for an attack, but marched out to give 
battle, and gained a decided advantage; but their ammuni- 
tion giving out, the patriots were obliged to give way; and 
aware of their inability to hold the fort against General 
Phillips, who was approaching with reinforcements, aet fire 
to it, and fell back on Fort Edward. 



CHAPTER XII 



THE BATTLE OP BENNINGTON — FAILURE OP BT. LEGER S 
MOVEMENT — BURGOYNE'S DEFEATS AND SURRENDER. 



remained at Skenesborough nearly 
ks, while detachments were building 
id repairing the road to Fort Anne. 
• greatly diminished his supplies, and 
it Fort Anne he sent a detachment 
el Baum to surprise and capture a 
h~- .*»V7 v. stores which he had heard was col* 
tected at Bennington, and with the expectation of receiving 
material aid from the loyalists in that quarter. General 
Schuyler had not sufficient force to defend Fort Edward, 
and throwing all the obstructions possible in Burgoyne's 
way from there to Fort Anne retreated down the valley 
of the Hudson. Colonel Baum on his march to Ben- 
nington reached Cambridge on the 13th of August The 
American General Stark in the meantime had repaired to 
Bennington, and was collecting the militia to join his brigade 
in opposing any invasion in that direction. Hearing that a 
party of Indians were at Cambridge, he detached Colonel 
Gregg to attack them; and shortly after, learning that a 
large body of the enemy was in their rear marching on Ben- 
nington, he moved immediately to the support of Gregg 
After going about five miles he met him retreating, and 
Colonel Baum not more than a mile in the rear. Stark 
at once -disposed his army for battle, and Baum, perceiving 
its strength, began to intrench and sent to Burgoyne for re- 
inforcements. The next day some skirmishing took place, 
and on the following day, August x6th, Stark arranged his 
army for an attack. Two detachments were sent to flank 
the enemy while another was attracting their attention in 
front. As soon as the attack on the enemy's flank began 
the main body pressed forward, and afcer two hours' fierce 
conflict gained a decisive victory. The remnant of Colonel 
Baum's force in its flight was met by Colonel Breyman with 
reinforcements, who pressed forward with the combined 
force to regain the abandoned intrenchraents. Stark was 
also reinforced, and the conflict was renewed with vigor. 
The enemy at length giving way, were pursued until dark- 
ness came to their rescue and enabled them with their 
thinned and broken ranks to escape to the main army. 
Colonel Baum was mortally wounded and taken prisoner. 
The total loss of the enemy was, in killed, wounded and 
prisoners, nine hundred and thirty-four, and all their artil- 
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lcry and military stores. Up to this time all had gone well 
with the boastful Briton, and his path had been illuminated 
with victory; but with the failure of this expedition his 
glory began to wane and his sky to grow dark and threaten- 
ing, where hitherto it had been bright and serene. 

While these events had been taking place with the main 
division, the expedition under Colonel St. Leger had in- 
vested Fort Schuyler (earlier and even now more commonly 
called Fort Stanwix), on the site of Rome. A movement of 
the Mohawk valley militia to its relief was arrested by the 
bloody battle of Oriskany, but while most of the besiegers 
were engaged in this conflict their camp was sacked by the 
garrison; and learning that a more formidable provincial 
force was on its way to raise the siege of the fort, which had 
held out tenaciously, St. Leger abandoned, his undertaking 
and returned to Canada. 

Schuyler, with his army, marched down the Hudson to 
Stillwater, and finally to the mouth of the Mohawk, still 
keeping his headquarters at Stillwater and exerting all his 
energies for the augmentation of his force, preparatory to a 
conflict with Burgoyne. On the 19th of August, at the in- 
stigation of his enemies, he was very unjustly superseded by 
General Gates. On the 8th of September the American 
army advanced to Bemis Heights, above Stillwater, which 
had been fortified under the superintendence of Kosciusko. 
The British detachment sent to Bennington, instead of 
bringing back any plunder had lost largely of what they 
already had, as well as most of the force, and Burgoyne had 
hardly recovered from this unexpected shock when the news 
was brought him of the defeat of St. Leger at Fort Schuyler. 
These disasters had a very depressing effect upon his army, 
and the Indians and loyalists began to desert, while the 
Americans were greatly inspirited. In view of these diffi- 
culties the British commander deemed it expedient to halt 
at Fort Edward. Stores having been brought forward from 
the posts on Lake Champlain, he proceeded down the Hud- 
son, and on the 18th of September encamped at Wilbur's 
Basin, two miles from the American position, and prepared 
for battle, and the next day advanced to the attack in three 
divisions. General Riedesel commanded the left column, 
which with the heavy artillery moved down a road along the 
margin of the river. The center was commanded by Bur- 
goyne in person, and the left by General Fraser. The front 
and flanks of both the center and right were covered by In- 
dians, tones and Canadians. The American right, which 
was the main body of their army, was commanded by Gates, 
and the left by General Arnold. Colonel Morgan was detached 
from Arnold's division, and encountering the Canadians and 
Indians in the advance drove them back; but they being 
reinforced the contest resulted in both parties finally falling 
within their respective lines. The action became general, 
and the combined forces of Burgoyne and Fraser were en- 
gaged with Arnold's division. Arnold called upon Gates 
for reinforcements, but they were refused and he, resolving 
to do what he could with the force at his command, con- 
tinued the contest with the most obstinate and determined 
resolution, both armies alternately advancing and retreating 
without a decisive victory for either. The conflict did not 
cease until the shades of night fell upon the combatants. 
The Americans then retired to their encampment unpursued 
by the enemy. The British forces bivouacked on the field 
of battle. The total loss of the former was three hundred 



and nineteen, and that of the latter more than five hundred. 
Few actions have been more remarkable for determined 
bravery on both sides than this. The number of the British 
in the engagement was about three thousand, and that of the 
Americans five hundred less. Both parties claimed the 
victory. The object of the British was to advance and gain 
ground, which they failed to do; while it was not the inten- 
tion of the Americans to advance, but to maintain their po- 
sition, which they accomplished, and it is therefore not 
difficult to determine on which side the advantage lay. 
Though the British remained in possession of the battle- 
field through the night, they retired to their camp in the 
morning without advancing to renew the conflict. General 
Gates, in his report of the battle, said nothing of Arnold or 
his division, to whom all the honor was die. He was jealous 
of the reputation that officer had earned, and of his growing 
popularity with the army, and carried his meanness so far 
as to take from him the command of his division. Both 
parties strengthened their positions after the battle, but no 
general engagement took place for upward of three 
weeks. 

Burgoyne saw with painful anxiety that the American 
forces were rapidly increasing, while his own were daily 
diminishing by the desertion of his Indian allies. His pro- 
visions began to fail, and the vigilance of the Americans not 
only prevented any supplies reaching him, but deprived him 
of all communication with Sir Henry Clinton for assistance. 
At length he was obliged to put his troops on short allow- 
ance, and hearing nothing from Clinton, who was to make a 
diversion in his favor, becamed seriously alarmed. Amid 
the thickening peril he found himself reduced to the alter- 
native of fighting or retreating. The latter was not only in- 
glorious but difficult, and he resolved to make a reconnoi- 
sance in force, for the twofold purpose of ascertaining defi- 
nitely the position of the enemy, and of collecting forage 
to supply his camp, of which it was in pressing need. On 
the 7th of October he, at the head of fifteen hundred men 
and accompanied by Generals Riedesel, Phillips and Fraser, 
advanced toward the left wing of the American position. 
The movement was seasonably perceived by the Americans, 
and the enemy were repulsed and driven back to their lines 
by Morgan, who, at his own suggestion, was dispatched by a 
circuitous route to gain the right of the British, and fall upon 
the flanking party of Fraser at the same time an attack was 
to be made on the left of the British. General Poor ad- 
vanced toward an eminence upon which were stationed the 
British grenadiers and the artillery of Ackland and Williams. 
He had given his men orders not to fire until after the first 
discharge of the British guns, and they moved onward to- 
ward the frowning battery in awful silence until a sudden 
volley of grapeshot and musket balls made havoc among the 
branches of the trees, scarcely a shot taking effect upon the 
advancing column. At this signal Poor's men sprang for- 
ward and delivered their fire, and opening to the right and 
left pressed furiously upon the enemy's flanks and gained 
the top of the hill, where the struggle became fierce and ob- 
stinate in the extreme. One cannon was taken and retaken 
five successive times, finally remaining in the hands of the 
Americans, when Colonel Cilly turned it upon the retreating 
enemy, and fired it with their own ammunition. Williams 
and Ackland were both taken prisoners, the latter being 
severely wounded; and the grenadiers fled in confusion, 
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leaving the field in possession of the Americans, thickly 
strewn with their dead and wounded. 

As soon as the action was begun at this point Morgan's 
command rushed down like an avalanche from the ridge skirt- 
ing the flanking party of Fraser, and assailed them with such 
a destructive fire that they were hastily driven back to their 
lines. Then, by a rapid movement, he fell upon the right 
flank of the British with such impetuosity as to throw them 
into confusion, and Major Dearborn, coming up at this crit- 
ical moment, completed their discomfiture. The right and 
left of the British lines were thus broken, but the center had 
remained firm. General Arnold, who had so unjustly been 
deprived of his command, had been watching the progress 
of the battle in great excitement, and now mounted his 
horse and started for the battle field. Gates sent Major 
Armstrong to order him back, but Arnold, suspecting his 
errand, was quickly beyond his reach, and exposed to such 
perils that the messenger was not anxious to follow him. 
Placing himself at the head of the men he formerly com- 
manded, he rushed like an unchained tiger upon the British 
center, which soon began to give way under his furious as- 
sault. General Fraser, who was commanding on the right, 
seeing the center in such a critical situation, brought up re- 
inforcements, and by his courage and skill restored order. 
He soon fell mortally wounded; dismay seized the British 
soldiers, and a panic spread all along the line, which was 
increased by the appearance of General Ten Broeck with a 
reinforcement of New York militia. Burgoyne, finding him- 
self unable to keep up the sinking courage of his men, aban- 
doned his artillery and ordered a retreat, and the whole force 
fell back precipitately to their intrenchments. The Ameri- 
cans pursued them, and scarcely were they within their 
fortifications when, under a terrific shower of grape and 
musket balls, Arnold assaulted them from right to left, 
forcing the outworks, and driving the enemy to the interior 
of their camp. Here he was overtaken by Major Armstrong, 
who delivered to him Gates's order to return to camp, fear- 
ing that "he might do some rash thing." He returned, but 
not until he had achieved a glorious victory, and put his life in 
great peril without a command, while Gates had remained in 
camp, receiving the honors that justly belonged to others 
Night came on and the conflict ceased; before dawn Bur- 
goyne abandoned his encampment, now rendered untenable, 
and the Americans early in the morning took possession 
of it 

Burgoyne, who in the beginning of the campaign had 
boastfully exclaimed in general orders, "Britons never re- 
treat," now found that there was no alternative for him but 
retreat, and when night came on again he began his retro- 
grade movement, in the midst of a drenching rain. This had 
been anticipated, and General Fellows, previous to the action 
on the 7th instant, had been sent with a detachment to take 
a position opposite Saratoga Ford, on the east side of the 
Hudson. Another detachment, of two thousand men, was 
now sent to occupy the heights beyond Saratoga, to prevent 
Burgoyne's retreat upon Fort Edward; and still another was 
stationed at the ford above. On the evening of the 9th 
Burgoyne halted for the night at Fish creek. The main 
portion of his army forded the creek and encamped on the 
opposite bank, while he, with a brigade as a guard, passed 
the night merrily with some companions in a house belonging 
to General Schuyler. This delay lost him his army. Find- 



ing the ford across the Hudson strongly guarded by the 
detachment under Fellows, he concluded to continue his 
retreat up the river to Fort Edward. He sent forward a 
party to repair the bridges, and a detachment to take pos- 
session of the fort ; but finding the Americans stationed in 
force upon the heights, they fell back to the main army. 
In the afternoon of the 10th General Gates came up, with 
the bulk of the American army, in pursuit, and occupied 
the high ground on the south side of Fish creek, opposite 
the enemy's encampment. The detachment sent forward to 
Fort Edward led General Gates to believe the rumor that 
the main army of Burgoyne had retreated, and he resolved 
to fall upon what he supposed was the rear guard. Bur- 
goyne was aware of Gates's error, and hoping to profit by it 
concealed his troops for the purpose of falling upon the 
Americans as soon as a favorable opportunity should be af- 
forded. Early the next morning, and in a thick fog, which 
both parties considered favorable to their respective de- 
signs, the army of Gates advanced. Morgan was ordered to 
cross the creek and begin the action, and at once fell in with 
the British pickets, who fired upon him and killed several of 
his party. His reception led him to believe that the rumor 
of the enemy's retreat was false; that the main body of 
Burgoyne's force was still near, and that the position of his 
own corps was critical. Another brigade had already crossed 
and captured a picket-guard, and another was about to fol- 
low when a deserter from the enemy came in, reporting that 
the entire British army was at hand, and prepared for battle, 
which statement was shortly after confirmed by the capture 
of a reconnoitering party. As the fog cleared away and 
exposed the position of both armies, a retreat was deemed 
advisable by the detachments that had crossed the creek. 
As soon as they turned about the British, who were watch- 
ing their movements and awaiting their advance, opened fire 
upon them, but they made their retreat with the loss of only 
a few men. 

Burgoyne was now completely environed. On the oppo- 
site bank of the Hudson Fellows was entrenched, with 
heavy batteries to open on him if he should attempt to cross 
the river. Fort Edward was held by an American force of 
two thousand men. On the south and west the main body 
of the Americans was posted, while small detachments were 
in all directions watching his every movement, and continu- 
ally harassing his outposts. His provisions were almost 
exhausted, and none could be obtained, and it was extreme- 
ly hazardous to attempt to get water from the river or creek. 
There was no place of safety for the sick and wounded, and 
the women and children, as well as soldiers and officers, 
were constantly exposed to the cannon balls that were flying 
about the encampment. On the 12th he held a consulta- 
tion with his generals, and it was decided to retreat that 
night, but the returning scouts brought such discouraging 
intelligence that the movement was postponed till morning. 
During the night the Americans crossed the river on rafts, 
and erected a battery on Burgoyne's left flank. Retreat 
was now hopeless. The next morning a general council 
was called, when it was unanimously decided to open ne- 
gotiations with General Gates for an honorable surrender. 
This conclusion was hastened by the passage of a cannon 
ball across the table at which Burgoyne and other generals 
were seated. The negotiations were not completed until 
the 1 6th, when the terms of his surrender were agreed upon, 
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and were to be signed by the commander on the following 
morning. During the night a tory succeeded in reaching 
the British camp from down the river, who reported that 
Clinton had taken the forts on the Hudson and ascended 
the river as far as Esopus. This news so excited Burgoyne's 
hopes that he resolved not to sign the articles of capitula- 
tion, and to gain time he wrote Gates that he had been in- 
formed that a part of his army had been sent toward Albany, 
which, if true, should be considered a breach of faith, and 
that he could not give his signature until convinced that the 
strength of the Americans had not been misrepresented. 
He was informed by Gates that his army was as strong as it 
had been before these negotiations took place, and unless the 
articles were signed immediately he should open fire upon 
him. Burgoyne thereupon rtluctantly signed the articles of 
capitulation. 

The surrender of Burgoyne was o' the utmost importance 
to the Americans in their struggle for independence. The 
preponderance of success up to this time had been on the 
side of the British. The reverses on Long Island and at 
New York in the previous year, together with the recent de- 
feats in Pennsylvania, hid darkened the military horizon 
with thick clouds of doubt and dismay. All eyes were now 
anxiously watching the anny of the north, which had also 
been forced to relinquish Ticonderoga and Fort Edward at 
the commencement of the campaign, and shaded the pros- 
pect of successful resistance in that direction. The news 
of a complete victory filled the patriots with joy and 
hope, and appalled the tones, who now began to tremble. 




CHAPTER XIIL 



Clinton's Hudson river campaign — France recognizes 
the united states — wars with the indians* 



j HEN Burgoyne first perceived the difficulties 
gathering around him, he urged Sir Henry 
Clinton to hasten the expedition up the Hud- 
son to join him, but Clinton was obliged to 
wait for the arrival of reinforcements, and it 
was the 4th of October before he was ready to move. 
The first object to be accomplished was the reduction 
of Forts Montgomery and Clinton in the Highlands. These 
had been constructed to prevent the ships of the enemy 
from ascending the river, and each was indefensible in its 
rear, and feebly garrisoned. Clinton landed first at Ver- 
planck's Point, and dropped down with a part of his force to 
Stony Point, where he landed, and marched toward the 
forts. These were commanded by Governor George Clin- 
ton and his brother James. Governor Clinton, on learning 
that the enemy were moving up the river, sent out a scout- 
ing party to watch their movements, and from them he first 
learned of their having landed at Stony Point. A small 
force was then sent out by him, which met the advance 
guard of the British about three miles out Shots were 
exchanged, and the Americans retreated to the forts. 
Governor Clinton then sent out a stronger detachment to 
oppose the enemy's advance, and as this was soon engaged 



in a sharp conflict, another was sent to its assistance. They 
were pressed back by a superior force, but not until the 
enemy had rnet with considerable loss. Upon nearing the 
forts the British were divided into two columns, and made 
a simultaneous assault upon them. After an incessant fire 
for several hours the British general demanded an instant 
and unconditional surrender. The proposition was rejected, 
and the conflict continued until evening, when part of the be- 
sieged fought their way out. Governor Clinton made his 
escape, and likewise his brother, though wounded. Fort 
Constitution was abandoned on the approach of the British, 
which gave them command of the river. A detachment 
under Vaughn and Wallace landed without much opposition 
and burned Kingston. On hearing of the disastrous ter- 
mination of Burgoyne's campaign the expedition returned 
to New York. 

It was obvious that France had no sympathy with Great 
Britain, but looked upon the revolt of her colonies with 
secret satisfaction, and earnestly desired their separation 
from England. By the war which closed in 1763 she had 
been compelled to relinquish her extensive possessions in 
North America, and she rejoiced to have an opportunity to 
assist in the infliction of a like dismemberment of territory 
upon Great Britain. The commissioners of the court of 
Versailles from the revolted colonies, although not always 
openly countenanced, were by no means discouraged, and aid 
was frequently extended to the Americans in a clandestine 
manner. When intelligence of the capture of Burgoyne 
reached France her vacillating policy ended, and, casting 
off all disguise, she entered into a treaty of alliance with, 
and on the 6th of February, 1778, acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of the United States. This event made the pa- 
triots almost certain of ultimate success. 

The Indians and tories who had been dispersed at Fort 
Schuyler were meditating mischief, and making preparations 
through the winter of 1777-8 to invade the Mohawk valley. 
Brant, the Indian chief who had prepared the ambuscade at 
Oriskany, was foremost in these threatening movements. 
Sir John Johnson and Colonel John Butler were also active 
in enlisting tory refugees. A council was called by the 
Revolutionary authorities, to secure, if possible, the neutral- 
ity of the Indians. It met ai Johnstown in March. None 
of the Senecas, the most powerful of the Six Nations, were 
present, and but few of the Mohawks. General La Fayette, 
who was to command a proposed expedition against Canada, 
attended the council. His attention was called to the ex- 
posed condition of the settlements, and he directed the 
building and strengthening of fortifications for their pro- 
tection. The first hostile movement of Brant was the de- 
struction of the small settlement of Springfield at the head 
of Otsego lake. On the 2nd of July an engagement oc- 
curred on the upper branch of the Coblesktll between an 
Indian force of four hundred and fifty and fifty-two Ameri- 
cans. The latter were overpowered. The Indians burned 
the dwellings, and slaughtered the cattle and horses they 
could not take with them. The settlers generally were con- 
tinually harassed by marauding parties of Indians during 
the summer, but on the approach of winter Brant with- 
drew with his forces toward Niagara, and hostilities appar. 
ently ceased. On his way to Niagara he was met by Walter 
Butler, a fugitive from justice. He had been arrested as a 
spy and condemned to death, but had been reprieved 
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through the intercession of friends, sent to Albany, and 
confined in prison, from which he made his escape. He joined 
his father, Colonel John Butler, at Niagara, and obtained 
command of two hundred tories to unite with Brant in an 
incursion into the Mohawk valley. Upon meeting Brant he 
prevailed upon htm to return and attack the settlement of 
Cherry Valley. Colonel Alden, who was in command of 
the fort at that place, received information of the intended 
attack, but treated it with unconcern. He refused to per- 
mit the settlers to move into the fort, believing it to be a 
false alarm. He, however, assured them that he would 
keep scouts on the look-out to guard against surprise, and 
he did send them, but they fell into the hands of the 
savages, who extorted from them all necessary information 
respecting the situation. On the morning of the nth of 
November the enemy entered the settlement under cover of 
a thick and misty atmosphere, and began an indiscriminate 
slaughter of men, women, and children. The house of Mr. 
Wells, of which Colonel Alden was an inmate, was cur- 
rounded and the whole of the family brutally massacred. 
The colonel, in attempting to escape, was tomahawked and 
scalped. Thirty-two of the inhabitants, mostly women and 
children, and sixteen soldiers of the garrison, were slain in 
the most horrible manner. The whole settlement was 
plundered, and every house burned. Nearly forty prisoners 
were taken, and conducted down the valley to encamp for 
the night, promiscuously huddled together, some of them 
half naked, without shelter, and with no resting-place but the 
cold ground. The next day, finding the women and chil- 
dren cumbersome, the captors sent most of them back. The 
infamous Butler was not only the author of this savage ex- 
pedition, but he was the director of all the cruelty prac- 
ticed. With the destruction of this settlement hostilities 
ceased along the frontier until the following spring. Through 
the winter Brant and his colleagues were making pn p ira- 
tions for a renewal of their incursions, and necessity seemed 
to demand the infliction of severe punishment upon the 
savages who threatened to desolate the border settlements. 
Accordingly on the 18th of April, 1779, Colonel Van 
Schaick was sent out with a force from Fort Schuyler to 
make a descent upon the Onondagas. The expedition had 
approached to within a few miles of their villages and castle 
before their occupants were aware of the expedition against 
them. The Indians fled to the woods, leaving everything 
behind them, even to their arms. Their villages, three in 
number, consisting of about fifty houses, were burned, and 
their provisions and cattle destroyed. The council house, 
or castle, was spared from the flames, but a swivel found in 
it was rendered useless. Thirty-three of the Indians were 
taken prisoners and twelve killed. The expedition then 
returned to Fort Schuyler, arriving on the 24th, having ac- 
complished its object in six days, without the loss of a man. 
While this short campaign was in progress, the lower section 
of the Mohawk was visited at different points by scalping 
parties, and the settlements menaced with the fate of Cherry 
Valley. The Onondagas, fired with indignation at the de- 
struction of their villages, retaliated by a descent upon the 
settlement at Cobleskill, and more than twenty of the militia 
were killed in defending it. The settlement at Minisink 
being unprotected. Brant resolved to ravage it. On the night 
of the 19th of July, at the head of a party of Indians, and 
tories disguised as savages, he silently approached the town, 



and had set Are to several houses before the inhabitants 
were aroused to the danger of their situation. All who 
could sought safety in flight, leaving everything to the in- 
vaders, who plundered and destroyed all their property, and 
retired to Grassy Brook, where Brant had left the main 
body of his warriors. When intelligence of this outrage 
reached Goshen, Doctor Tusten, colonel of the local militia, 
ordered them to meet him at Minisink, and one hundred and 
forty-nine responded to the call. A council was held, and 
it was resolved to pursue the invaders. Colonel Tusten was 
opposed to such a hazardous undertaking with so small a 
force, but he was overruled, and the line of march taken up. 
The next morning the pursuers were joined by Colonel 
Hathorn, with a small reinforcement. On coming to the 
place where the Indians had encamped the previous night, 
it was obvious from the number of camp-fires that the force 
was much larger than had been expected, and the leading 
officers advised return rather than pursuit, but their rash as- 
sociates were determined to proceed. Soon after Captain 
Tyler, who was with a scouting party, was shot by a hidden 
foe, but this circumstance, although it gave the company 
some alarm, did not check the pursuit When the party 
reached a hill overlooking the Delaware, they saw the 
enemy marrhing toward the fording place near the mouth 
of the Lackawaxen. Hathorn determined to intercept 
them, and arranged his men accordingly. Hills intervened 
between the opposing forces and they soon lost sight of each 
other. Brant was watching the movements of the whites, 
and anticipating their design turned as soon as they were 
lost to view, and throwing his whole force in their rear, 
formed an ambuscade. Not finding the enemy where they 
had expected, H? thorn's men were greatly perplexed, and 
retracing their steps discovered the Indians in an unexpected 
quarter and greatly superior in numbers. The latter 
managed to cut off from the main body of Hathorn's troops 
about one-third of the entire force in the commencement of 
the skirmish. From the summit of a hill the militia main- 
tained the unequal conflict until their ammunition was ex- 
hausted, and then attempted to retreat but only thirty suc- 
ceeded in making their escape from their merciless enemies. 
When the retreat began there were seventeen of the wounded 
behind a ledge of rocks under the care of Doctor Tusten, 
and in this helpless condition they were ruthlessly murdered, 
together with the doctor, by the Indians. 

But a fearful retribution was at hand, and soon fell on 
the Indians with destructive force. In the spring it was 
determined to send a large expedition into the Indian 
country, and so severely chastise the savages and their 
tory allies as to discourage them from renewing their dep- 
redations upon the settlements. General Sullivan was 
placed in the chief command of this expedition, the plan 
of which was a combined movement in two divisions : one 
from Pennsylvania, to ascend the Susquehanna, under Sul- 
livan himself, and the other from the north, under General 
James Clinton. The two divisions were to unite at Tioga. 
On the 17th of June General Clinton commenced the 
transportation of his boats across the country from Cana- 
joharie to Otsego lake, and proceeded to its outlet, where he 
awaited orders from Sullivan. While there he built a dam 
to confine the water within the lake, hoping by its sudden 
removal to render the navigation of the river more certain 
in case of a long drought. This not only facilitated the 
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transportation of his boats upon the river, but it caused an 
overflow of its ujnks and destroyed the corn-fields belong- 
ing to the Indians, who. being ignorant of the cause of their 
loss, were greatly astonished and alarmed. General Clinton 
formed a junction with Sullivan at Tioga on the 22nd of 
August, and the combined force moved cautiously up the 
Tioga and Chemung. On the 29th the enemy were discov- 
ered occupying an advantageous position near the present 
city of Elmira. The light infantry in the advance formed 
for battle, and while waiting lor the main body to come up 
skirmishing was carried on with small parties of Indians, 
who would sally out from their works, fire, and retreat, and 
make the woods echo with their hideous war-whoops. The 
Indians occupied a hill on the right, and Sullivan ordered 
Poor with his brigade to flank them, while the main body of 
the army attacked them in front. As Poor began to ascend 
the hill he was fiercely opposed by the savages under Brant 
and the tones under Sir John Johnson. It was some hours 
before the latter began slowly to give way. Having gained 
the summit of the hill Poor moved against the enemy's left 
flank, which he soon carried, and perceiving that they would 
be surrounded they abai d >ned their works and made a pre- 
cipitate retreal. Sullivan's army encamped upon the battle 
field that night, and the next day the wounded were sent 
back, together with the heavy artillery, and the march was 
resumed toward Catharine's Town, where the expedition 
arrived on the 2nd of September. The following day the 
place was destroyed, together with the corn-fields and 
orchards. The Indians fled before the invaders, who con- 
tinued their work of destruction, pillaging the villages of 
their enemies and thus depriving them of all means of sub- 
sistence. On the 7th Sullivan's army reached Kanadaseagca, 
the capital of the Senecas. This they destroyed, as well as 
all the smaller villages on their way to the Genesee river, 
which was reached and crossed on the 14th. The Genesee 
castle was doomed to meet the fate of the rest, and the 
whole surrounding country, together with the town, which 
comprised 120 houses, was swept as with the besom of de- 
struction. On the 16th the expedition recrossed the Genesee 
river, and retracing their steps arrived at Tioga, the starting 
point, on the 3d of October. The Indians, although sub- 
jected to great suffering, were not wholly crushed by these 
severe losses. Their numerical force was but slightly re- 
duced, and they retaliated upon the frontier settlements with 
savage vengeance whenever a favorable opportunity offered. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Arnold's treason— close of the revolution — adoption 
of the constitution internal improvements. 



ARLY in June of 1779 Sir Henry Clinton con- 
ducted an expedition up the Hudson, and 
attacked two small forts, one at Stony Point, 
on the west side of the river, and the other at 
Verplank's Point, nearly opposite. The former had 
only about forty men to defend it, and they re- 
treated on the approach of the British ; but the 
latter, with its garrison of seventy men, resisted, and was 




captured. Washington much regretted the loss of these 
posts, and although they had been enlarged and strength- 
ened after the British took possession of them he resolved 
to make an effort to regain them. Stony Point was sur- 
prised on the night of the 15th of July following, and after 
a short and fierce conflict the garrison, of more than five 
hundr.d men, together with the cannon and military stores, 
were captured, and the works demolished and abandoned. 

In the spring of 1780 Brant was again upon the war- 
path, and with a band of Indians and tones destroyed 
Harpersfield in April. It was his design to attack the upper 
fort of Schoharie, but on his way he captured Captain 
Harper, who represented to him that the fort had lately 
been reinforced, and he returned to Niagara with his pris- 
ners. Sir John Johnson, with a force of five hundred 
tories and Indians, very unexpectedly appeared at Johns- 
town on the night of May 21st, and the next day swept 
the country between that neighborhood and the Mohawk. 
Several persons were murdered, others taken prisoners, and 
all buildings not belonging to the tories were burned. On 
the following afternoon the party retreated toward Canada. 
On the 21st of August Canajoharie and the adjacent settle- 
ments were attacked by Brant, at the head of a large body 
of Indians and tories, who did even more damage than 
Johnson's party. 

General Benedict Arnold, wounded at the last battle with 
Burgoyne. and unable to take any active position, was 
appointed military governor of Philadelphia in the spring of 
1778. Feeling the importance of his station, and fond of 
making a show, he began living in such an extravagant man- 
ner as to become pecuniarily embarrassed; and rather than 
retrench, and live within his income, he resorted to a system 
of fraud which brought him into unpleasant relations with 
the citizens of Philadelphia. By order of Congress he wrs 
tried before a court-martial, and sentenced to the mildest 
form of punishment — simply a reprimand from the com- 
mander-in-chief. He appeared to acquiesce in the sen- 
tence, but his pride was wounded and he thirsted for re- 
venge. While in Philadelphia he had married the daughter 
of a tory residing in that place. She was accustomed to 
receive the attentions of British officers during their occu- 
pancy of the city, and through her intimacy with Major 
Andre a correspondence had been initiated between him 
and Arnold, by which means the latter's treacherous schemes 
were developed, and culminated in a most infamous treason. 
Still he was loud in his professions of patriotism and attach- 
ment to his country's cause, and pretended to be anxious to 
again join his companions in the field. He solicited the 
command of West Point, then the most important post in 
the possession of the Americans. Washington had assigned 
him to the command of the left wing of the army, but upon 
his repeated and earnest request the command of West 
Point was given him instead, on the 3d of August, 1780. 
He established his headquarters on the opposite side of the 
river, at the house of Colonel Beverly Robinson, whose 
property had been confiscated on account of his espousal 
of the British cause. Arnold well knew that Sir Henry 
Clinton would richly reward him for being instrumental in 
placing West Point in his hands, and hinted as much to 
Major Andre, between whom and himself letters passed in 
disguised hand- writing and over fictitious signatures. In 
order to settle the terms of this infamous treachery it be- 
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came necessary for Sir Henry Clinton to send Major Andre 
for a personal interview with Arnold, not only to agree upon 
the conditions of his contemplated surrender but to guard 
against a counterplot. Major Andre sailed up the Hudson 
on board of the " Vulture," and a meeting was finally effected. 
Near the village of Haverstraw resided Joshua H. Smith, 
who was duped by Arnold to assist in carrying out his de- 
signs. It was he who brought Major Andre on shore, where 
Arnold was awaiting him, and concealed in a thicket they 
plotted the ruin of the patriot cause from about midnight 
until day began to dawn, and then repaired to Smith's house 
to complete their plans. Arnold was to receive ten thou- 
sand pounds and the office of brigadier-general in the 
British army, while West Point was to be given up on the 
approach of the English fleet. Major Andre was supplied 
with papers explaining the military condition of the fort, 
which were concealed in his stockings ; while a pass was 
given him under the name of John Anderson. In the 
morning a cannonade was opened upon the "Vulture," and 
she was obliged to fall farther down the river, which re- 
minded Andre of the fact that he was within the American 
lines. Smith's fears were 60 much aroused that he refused to 
convey him by boat to the " Vulture," but offered to accom- 
pany him a considerable distance by a land route. They 
crossed the river and proceeded toward White Plains. Near 
Pines Bridge they parted, and Andre continued his journey 
alone. When near Tarrytown he was stopped by three 
militiamen, who were watching for stragglers from the 
British lines. From what they said to him he was led to 
believe they were loyalists, whereupon he avowed himself a 
British officer, but upon discovering his mistake he pre- 
sented Arnold's pass, and endeavored to explain his previous 
statements ; they insisted upon searching him, and he was 
forced to submit, and the important papers were found. 
His liberal offers of money if they would release him were 
of no avail, and he was conducted to the nearest military post. 

On the same morning that Washington arrived at Arnold's 
head-quarters from Hartford, where he had been to confer 
with some French officers, Arnold received intelligence of 
Andre's arrest, and hastening to his barge made his escape 
to the " Vulture." He was apprised that Washington would 
soon be at his quarters, and left orders to inform him that 
he had gone over to West Point, and would soon return. 
Washington arrived shortly after, and crossing over to West 
Point found, to his surprise, that Arnold had not been there. 
After spending some time in examining the works he re- 
turned, when the papers which had been found upon 
Andre were placed in his hands and the whole conspiracy 
revealed. An immediate pursuit to overtake the traitor was 
made, but it was too late to prevent his escape. Unfortu- 
nate Andre was tried by a court of fourteen generals, con- 
victed of being a spy, sentenced, and executed. Arnold 
wreaked his malice on the Americans by devastating differ- 
ent parts of the country during the war. After its close, he 
went to England, where he was shunned and despised by 
all honorable men. 

On the 15th of October, 1780, a large party of tones and 
Indians, under Sir John Johnson and Brant, invaded the 
Mohawk valley by way of Schoharie creek, destroying the 
settlements on the way to Fort Hunter, and thence up the 
Mohawk on both sides. As soon as intelligence of this 
invasion reached Albany General Van Rensselaer marched 



against them with a body of militia. Colonel Brown was 
stationed at Fort Paris, and receiving orders from Van 
Rensselaer to attack the enemy promptly obeyed, but his 
small force was dispersed, and himself and forty of his men 
slain. Van Rensselaer, after great delay, attacked and 
routed the invaders, who fled and succeeded in making their 
escape to Canada. The Mohawk valley continued to be 
devastated by the savage foe. On the 9th of July, 1781, 
Currytown was attacked by a party of more than three hun- 
dred Indians, commanded by a tory named Doxstader. 
They were pursued by Colonel Willett, and in a battle forty 
of their number were slain and the others routed. On the 
24th of October Major Ross and Walter Butler, at the head 
of nearly a thousand men, consisting of British regulars, 
Indians and tories, made a sudden descent into the Mohawk 
valley and began a work of plunder and devastation. They 
were met by Colonels Willett and Rowley near Johnstown, 
and a sharp engagement ensued, lasting till dark, when the 
enemy fled. They were pursued, and at Canada creek 
another skirmish took place, wherein the cruel and infamous 
Butler was slain. Upon his fall their whole force fled in 
the utmost confusion. This was the final invasion of the 
Mohawk valley, and their flight the closing scene in one of 
the most terrible warfares on record. 

While menacing an attack on New York, Washington 
carefully withdrew from the Hudson to attack Corn wal lis in 
his devastating march through the South, and was far on 
his way to Virginia before Sir Henry Clinton was aware of 
the movement. Cornwallis was besieged at Yorktown, and 
compelled to surrender his whole army on the 19th of 
October, 1781. This virtually closed the war. Sir Guy 
Carlton was sent to take the command of the British forces 
in place of Sir Henry Clinton, with directions to open nego- 
tiations for peace. A provisional treaty was signed on the 
30th of November, 1782, and a definitive treaty, recognizing 
the independence of the United States, was concluded at 
Paris September 3d, 1783. On the 25th of November the 
British troops took their final departure from the city of 
New York, and on the same day Washington entered it with 
his army, amid the joyous- acclamations of the emancipated 
people. Never, perhaps, was peace more welcome, for the 
long war had been a terrible ordeal for the patriots, and we 
who arc living in peace and plenty, so far removed by the 
wheels of time from that eventful period, are not Uke\y to 
properly estimate their endurance of great and continued 
sufferings, nor fully appreciate the liberties they obtained at 
so great a sacrifice, and bequeathed to succeeding genera- 
tions. 

The United States having been recognized as an inde- 
pendent nation, it was early perceived that the powers con- 
ferred upon Congress by the Articles of Confederation were 
in many essential respects inadequate to the objects of an 
effective national government The States had been leagued 
together for a particular purpose, but retained their indi- 
vidual sovereignty, and Congress had no power to compel 
them to obey its mandates. The people were losing their 
regard for the authority of Congress ; its recommendations 
for the liquidation of the debts incurred by the war were 
not promptly complied with, and financial and commercial 
affairs were falling into serious derangement Each State 
being independent of the others in the confederacy, jeal- 
ousies would naturally arise, and without concerted action 
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on the part of the States it was almost impossible to collect 
revenue. In view of these increasing evils the leading 
minds of the country desired a closer union of the States 
under a general government. A convention was held at 
Annapolis in September, 1786, to take into consideration 
the establishment of a general tariff on imports and a uni- 
form system of commercial regulations. Commissioners 
were present, however, from only five States, among which 
was New York, represented by Alexander Hamilton. They 
recommended the calling of a convention of delegates from 
the several States in May following, and transmitted a re- 
port of their conclusions to Congress. Their recommenda- 
tions were adopted by Congress, and that body deemed it 
expedient that the delegates should be instructed to revise 
the Articles of Confederation and report to Congress and 
the several State Legislatures such amendments and pro- 
visions as should seem adequate to the exigencies of the 
government. All the States except Rhode Island were 
represented in the convention, which was held at Philadel- 
phia. Believing that the Articles of Confederation were so 
defective as to be wholly inadequate to the wants of the 
country, the delegates went to work to form a new constitu- 
tion. Its plan was generally approved, but there were many 
in the convention who looked upon the preservation of 
State sovereignty as pre-eminently essential, and regarded 
the proposed change in this particular as an infringement of 
State rights. The delegates from New York upon their 
appointment had been restricted to the revision of the ex- 
isting Articles of Confederation; and when the convention 
decided to provide a new constitution they, with the excep- 
tion of Alexander Hamilton, withdrew. That body then 
proceeded to form a constitution, which was adopted and 
submitted to the several States for approval, the assent of 
nine being required for its ratification. A spirited contest 
ensued in the State of New York between its advocates and 
opponents, the latter being in the ascendancy; but having 
been adopted by the requisite number of States, it was rati- 
fied in convention by the State of New York by a close vote 
on the 26th of July, 1788, but with the recommendation of 
several amendments which, however, were not adopted. 
The city of New York was chosen for the seat of the 
federal government, and George Washington was elected 
President. 

The difficulties relative to the New Hampshire grants 
still continued. A convention of the people in that dis- 
puted territory in 1777 declared it an independent State, and 
petitioned Congress for admission into the confederacy. 
New York thereupon sought the interposition of Congress 
in her behalf, and that body recognized her claims; but the 
people interested in the New Hampshire grants were de- 
termined to maintain their independence, and during the 
following year organized a State government This revived 
the discord, which had remained inactive since the breaking 
out of the war, and so great was the hatred of the New 
Hampshire people toward the State of New York, that 
rather than be subject to her jurisdiction they chose to re- 
turn to their allegiance to Great Britain, and were secretly 
negotiating with the British to become a colony under the 
crown ; but before the conspiracy was fully matured it was 
interrupted by the capture of Cornwallis. Hostile feelings 
continued after the war, but in 1790 the difficulties were 
amicably adjusted. New York, on receiving a stipulated 



sum for the extinction of land claims, relinquished her 
jurisdiction, and in the following year the disputed terri- 
tory was admitted into the Union, under the name of 
Vermont. 

Large tracts of wild land were in possession of the State 
of New York at the termination of the war. In 1786 the 
State granted two tracts to Massachusetts, to satisfy certain 
antiquated claims of that State; but retained her sovereignty 
over the ceded territory. The largest of these tracts, known 
as the Genesee country, embraced the western part of the 
State, and was designated by a line running south from Sodus 
Bay on Lake Ontario to Pennsylvania. The other embraced 
a portion of the present counties of Tioga and Broome. 
Land commissioners of the State, a few years later, author- 
ized by an act of the Legislature, disposed of large tracts 
of land in the northern part of the State for very small 
considerations. The largest and most important of these 
was that granted to Alexander Macomb, containing upward 
of three and a half millions of acres, at about eighteen 
pence per acre. 

In 1 79 1 the Legislature ordered an exploration and sur- 
vey to ascertain the most eligible method of removing ob- 
structions from the Mohawk and Hudson rivers, with a view 
to improving their navigation by the construction of canals. 
The following year two companies were incorporated, styled 
the Northern and Western Inland Lock Navigation Com- 
panies, for the purpose of facilitating navigation by connect- 
ing by canals Lake Ontario with the Mohawk and Lake 
Champlain with the Hudson. 

Governor Clinton in 1 795 having declined to be a candidate 
for re-election, John Jay was chosen as his successor. The 
State was now rapidly gaining in population, and in 1800 
had nearly six hundred thousand inhabitants. By an act of 
the Legislature a convention was called to amend the State 
Constitution in regard to the appointment of members of 
the Legislature. This body convened in 1801, chose Colonel 
Aaron Burr to preside over it, and fixed the number of Assem- 
blymen at 100. In 1801 George Clinton was again elected 
to the governorship, which office he held until 1804, when 
he was chosen Vice-President of the United States, and 
Morgan Lewis was appointed his successor. At this time 
Aaron Burr was holding the office of Vice-President, and 
failing to receive the nomination for re-election was nomi- 
nated by his friends for the office of governor of New York. 
Mortified and chagrined at his defeat, he sought revenge 
upon those who had been the most prominent and influen- 
tial in causing it. He regarded the influence of Alexander 
Hamilton as having contributed largely to his failure, and 
in his desperation at his blighted political prospects deter- 
mined to wreak his vengeance upon him. An excuse was 
presented by Hamilton's expressing political views antagon- 
istic to his own, which having been reported to him in a dis- 
torted form he chose to consider as personal, and challenged 
him. The challenge was accepted and the duel fought, 
Hamilton falling mortally wounded at the first exchange of 
shots. His deplorable death produced a gloomy feeling 
throughout the country, as his brilliant talents and unex- 
ceptionable character had won for him the esteem of the 
whole community. After this occurrence Burr visited the 
Western States and engaged in treasonable schemes for de- 
taching them from their present political associations, to 
form, in conjunction with Mexico, a separate government. 
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He was arrested and tried for treason, but escaped convic- 
tion for want of sufficient proof. All confidence in his in- 
tegrity, however, was lost, and the remainder of his life was 
passed in comparative obscurity. In 1807 Daniel D.Tomp- 
kins was elected to succeed Morgan Lewis as governor of 
New York. In this year Robert Fulton completed the 
"Clermont," the first boat that ever succeeded in steam navi- 
gation. It was launched in Jersey City, and made its trial 
trip up the Hudson to Albany. 

Great Britain and France being at war, the former by a 
series of " Orders in Council " prohibited vessels of neutral 
nations from trading with France or her allies, and in re- 
taliation Napoleon proclaimed the notable Berlin and Milan 
decrees, forbidding all trade with England and her colonies. 
The effects of these ordinances were very injurious to 
American commerce ; and in consequence thereof Congress, 
on the 23d of September, 1807, laid an embargo on all ves- 
sels in the harbors of the United States, which bore heavily 
on the mercantile interests of the country, and excited con- 
siderable opposition. 



CHAPTER XV. 



CAUSES OP THE LAST WAR WITH GREAT BRITAIN— EXPE- 
DITIONS AGAINST CANADA — BORDER HOSTILITIES. 



^HE country was now rapidly drifting into an- 
other conflict with Great Britain. The aggres- 
sions of the British had for several years been 
a subject of great anxiety and bitter animosity, 
which continually increased. Although the 
United States maintained a strict neutrality while the 
Napoleonic wars were raging between Great Britain 
and France, their rights as a neutral nation were disregarded. 
The embargo laid by Congress upon the shipping in Ameri- 
can ports was found so injurious to commercial interests 
that it was repealed, and a non-intercourse act passed in its 
place. In April 1809, the English ambassador at Washing- 
ton opened negotiations for the adjustment of the existing 
difficulties, and consented to the withdrawal of the obnoxious 
u Orders in Council " so far as respected the United States, 
on condition that they should repeal the act prohibiting in- 
tercourse with Great Britain. Upon this basis an agree- 
ment was effected, when the President issued a proclamation 
declaring that as it had been officially communicated to the 
United States that the " Orders in Council " would be re- 
pealed on the 10th of June, trade might be resumed with 
Great Britain after that date. As soon as intelligence of 
this agreement on the part of their ambassador reached the 
English government, the latter refused to ratify it on the 
ground that he had exceeded his instructions, and imme- 
diately recalled him. The proclamation of the President was 
then revoked, and the two governments resumed their for- 
mer relations. In addition to other injuries and encroach- 
ments upon the rights of the United States as neutrals, the 
English government claimed the right to search American 
vessels, and authorized its officers to examine their crews, 
seize all whom they chose to regard as British subjects, and 




force them into their service. All remonstrances were una- 
vailing. The English officers in enforcing this right of 
search committed great outrages, and the practice became so 
obnoxious as to demand some decided measures for its 
suppression. Under these circumstances there appeared 
to be no alternative but war, and Congress having author- 
ized it, war was declared against Great Britain on the 19th 
of June, 18x2. The measure, however, was far from being 
universally sustained. The Federal party, then in the 
minority, opposed it, and their political opinions being ap- 
parently stronger than their patriotism, they loudly de- 
nounced it It was also but feebly sustained by a portion 
of the Democratic party, not on political grounds, but from 
the belief that the country was unprepared for war. New 
York and New England were most prominent in their op- 
position, and if they did not directly aid the enemy their 
conduct was discouraging and injurious to those who were 
periling their lives in their country's cause. 

The Americans, deeming it expedient to invade Canada, 
directed their attention at once toward that point, and 
measures were taken to collect forces along the northern 
frontier of New York, and westward to Michigan. They 
were distributed in three divisions. The eastern rendez- 
voused in the vicinity of Plattsburg, on the western shore of 
Lake Champlain. The central was under the command of 
Genera] Stephen Van Rensselaer, who made his head-quar- 
ters at Lewiston, on the Niagara river; and the northwest- 
ern division assembled at Detroit. In connection with these 
armaments a naval force was fitted up on the lakes, the 
command of which was assigned to Commodore Chauncey. 
In July a small British fleet made an attack upon Sackett's 
Harbor, on Lake Ontario, which was defended by Lieuten- 
ant Woolsey, who, from a battery arranged on the shore, so 
disabled the hostile fleet that it withdrew. In October an 
attack on Ogdensburg by a British fleet was repulsed by 
General Brown. In the same month Lieutenant Elliott, by 
a bold movement, captured at the foot of Lake Erie the 
British vessel " Caledonia," laden with a valuable cargo of 
furs, while she lay in fancied security, protected by the 
guns of a British fort. 

After the inglorious surrender of General Hull at Detroit, 
the next offensive movement on the part of the Americans 
was assigned to the central division, which was eager 
to ofrset Hull's disgrace by a brilliant achievement. An 
attack oh the heights of Queenston was decided on, and 
was made October 13th, 181 2. With inadequate means of 
transportation about a thousand men were transferred to 
the Canadian bank of the Niagara, drove the British from 
their batteries, and took the heights. General Brock ral- 
lied the enemy and attempted to recapture the position, but 
was mortally wounded and his force repulsed. The Ameri- 
cans, however, were unable to hold their ground against the 
British reinforcements which were brought up, having no 
implements for fortification; and the militia who had not 
yet crossed the river became panic-stricken on seeing some 
of the wounded brought over, and refused to go to the aid 
of their outnumbered comrades. The latter were therefore 
overwhelmed and forced to surrender, after having about 
sixty killed and a hundred wounded. 

Nothing save a little skirmishing occurred in this quarter 
during the remainder of the year. The disgrace which had 
fallen upon the American arms on land this year was alle- 
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viated to a considerable extent, however, by their splendid 
triumphs on the water. Soon after the new year had been 
ushered in, the sanguinary conflict at Frenchtown, on the 
Raisin river, took place, resulting in the surrender of the 
American forces. The prisoners taken on this occasion were 
left to be tortured by the barbarous Indians under Proctor, 
the infamous British commander, in direct violation of his 
pledge for their safety. Several persons in St Lawrence 
county were arrested by the British authorities and confined 
in Canada on charges of desertion. On February 7th, 18 13, 
Captain Forsyth, the commander of the post at Ogdensburg, 
crossed to the Canadian shore with a small force, and cap- 
tured about fifty prisoners, and some military stores. In 
retaliation Colonel McDonnell, on the 22nd of the same 
month, crossed the river with a considerable force, and at- 
tacked Ogdensburg. Only a feeble garrison was stationed 
there for its protection; but this, with the aid of the citi- 
zens, defended the town gallantly, although they were finally 
obliged to abandon it to the invaders. A large quantity of 
military stores came into the enemy's possession, several 
vessels were destroyed, and considerable damage was done 
to the property of the citizens. 

General Dearborn had been entrusted with the command 
of the central division, and on the 25 th of April detached a 
force of seventeen hundred men, under General Pike, for a 
descent upon Toronto, then known as York. They em- 
barked at Sackett's Harbor on board the squadron of Com- 
modore Chauncey, and landed on the 27th in the vicinity of 
York in the face of a spirited fire from the enemy, whom 
they soon drove back. The British before leaving their 
fortifications had laid a train of combustible matter, and 
connecting it with their magazine thus plotted the destruc- 
tion of the invaders. The scheme was in part successful, 
for the Americans took the redoubts as they advanced, and 
when within about fifty rods of the barracks the explosion 
took place. General Pike was mortally wounded, and about 
two hundred of his followers either killed or injured. The 
troops were appalled at this disaster; but at the order of 
their dying commander they sprang forward and captured a 
part of the retreating enemy, and drove the remainder from 
the field. After the capture of Toronto the squadron re- 
turned, and preparations were made for an attack upon Fort 
George, on the Niagara river, near Lake Ontario. A de- 
scent was made upon this point on the 27th of May, and 
although meeting a stout resistance was in the end success- 
ful. On the landing of the troops Colonel Scott advanced 
to attack an advantageous position held by the enemy, and 
after a sharp conflict succeeded in dislodging them. General 
Vincent, the British commander, in alarm, ordered the 
evacuation of the remaining posts on the Niagara frontier, 
and on retreating from Fort George caused the magazine 
to be blown up. The greater part of the garrison made 
their escape, but nearly four hundred regulars and five hun- 
dred militia were made prisoners. General Vincent re- 
treated with the view of taking a position on Burlington 
Heights, and was followed by a detachment of the Ameri- 
cans; but the British turned and attacked their pursuers 
in the night, and succeeded in capturing their generals, and 
further pursuit was abandoned. Colonel Boerstler was de- 
tached with a force of about six hundred men to dislodge a 
body of the enemy stationed at Beaver Dam, about seven- 
teen miles from Fort George. Arriving in the vicinity of 



that place he was attacked by a body of Indians in ambush, 
who kept up a conflict in their skulking manner until the 
arrival of a reinforcement of British troops. The British 
officer then 'Sent a summons to the colonel to surrender, at 
the same time magnifying the number of his troops. Colo- 
nel Boerstler believing that he had a superior force to con- 
tend with, and unable to obtain a reinforcement, surrendered 
his detachment as prisoners of war. 

During these offensive operations on the part of the 
Americans, like expeditions were undertaken by the British. 
The force at Sackett's Harbor having been reduced to aid 
the expedition along the Niagara river, and the fleet of 
Commodore Chauncey being at Fort George, Sir George 
Prevost made an attempt to take the former post. On the 
29th of May he appeared before the place with a force of 
about one thousand men. It had been left in command of 
Colonel Backus, who, aided by General Brown, so success- 
fully resisted the onslaught that the enemy, after sustaining 
considerable loss, withdrew. This affair was followed by 
considerable skirmishing along the New York side of Lake 
Ontario, and on the nth of July Colonel Bishop made an 
attack upon the village of Black Rock, on the east side of 
the Niagara river. In this conflict the British force was 
repulsed with considerable loss, and their leader mortally 
wounded. 

Meanwhile Commodore Perry was preparing to dispute 
the control of Lake Erie with the enemy. The Americans 
had no efficient force upon that lake, and Perry, by unre- 
mitting exertions, built and equipped a fleet of nine vessels. 
Of these the " Lawrence " and the " Niagara " each carried 
twenty guns, and the whole fleet but fifty-four. The British 
fleet, under Commodore Barclay, consisted of six vessels, car- 
rying sixty-three guns. On the 10th of September the British 
commander approached the American fleet with his vessels 
arrayed in battle order, and Perry at once prepared for 
action. With his flag-ship, the " Lawrence," he advanced to 
meet the enemy, and maintained an unequal conflict until 
his- ship was reduced to a complete wreck, and nearly all of 
her crew either killed or wounded. At this juncture, and when 
the enemy had a fair prospect of obtaining a brilliant vic- 
tory, Captain Elliot, commander of the " Niagara," who had 
perceived the crippled and unmanageable condition of the 
"Lawrence," moved forward to her aid, and Perry, although 
exposed to a continuous fire from the enemy, sprang into a 
boat and proceeded to the " Niagara," to which he transferred 
his flag. The action was then renewed with great vigor by 
the remainder of the American squadron. They passed 
fearlessly among the enemy's ships, dealing such a destruct- 
ive fire upon them that the whole fleet soon surrendered. 

This important and brilliant victory was followed by one 
under General Harrison, commander -of the northwestern 
division, who on the 5th of October defeated General. 
Proctor at the battle of the Thames. By these victories 
the territory of Michigan, which had been so in gloriously 
surrendered by General Hull at the commencement of the 
war, was regained. Late in the autumn of this year an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to invade Canada, under the 
direction of General Wilkinson, who had succeeded Dear- 
born in the chief command of the northern army. The 
American Generals Izard and Hampton were repulsed near 
the border in Franklin county. General Wilkinson de- 
scended the St. Lawrence, and on the 19th of November, at 
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Chrystler's Farm, near Williamsburg, an indecisive engage- 
ment took place, the Americans retreating to their boats 
and abandoning further opertions. 

The forces on the Niagara frontier had been so much re- 
duced that they were inadequate for its defense after the 
British were reinforced by General Drummond. General 
McClure, finding he would be obliged to abandon Fort 
George, removed his military stores, and unnecessarily in- 
flicted great distress upon the citizens of the villages of 
Queenston and Newark, reducing the latter place to ashes. 
The British soon after retaliated by a series of cruel bar- 
barities along the Niagara frontier. On the 19th of Decem- 
ber a successful attack was made upon Fort Niagara, and 
a large share of the garrison, together with the hospital 
patients, were put to death without mercy. General Rial, 
with a detachment of Royal Scots and a large body of In- 
dians, crossed the river, plundered and burned Lcwiston, 
and inflicted barbarous cruelties upon the defenseless in- 
habitants. Youngstown, Manchester, Schlosser and the 
Indian village of Tuscarora were devastated in the same 
manner. On the 30th of this month an engagement took 
place near the village of Black Rock, between General Rial's 
force and the militia, resulting in the repulse of the latter 
under General HalL The villages of Black Rock and 
Buffalo were abandoned by the Americans, and speedily 
destroyed by the invaders. 

In February, 1814, General Wilkinson dispatched a part 
of his army to Sackett's Harbor, and removed from French 
Mills to Plattsburg. The British had collected a strong 
force at La Colle Mills, on the Sorcl, and General Wilkin- 
son resolved to dislodge them. On the 30th of March he 
crossed the frontier and commenced the attack, but was re- 
pulsed and withdrew with his force to Plattsburg. In con- 
sequence of this failure he was removed from his command, 
General Izard succeeding him. 

The military stores deposited at Oswego Falls attracted 
the attention of the British, and with the view of capturing 
them a British squadron appeared before Oswego. As soon 
as it was discovered information was sent to Captain Wool- 
sey of the navy, and the militia gathered under Colonel 
Mitchell and gave the enemy such a spirited reception from 
a battery prepared on the shore that boats approaching 
found it prudent to return to their ships. The fleet ad- 
vanced, and the American force of only about three hun- 
dred defended their positions for several hours. A landing 
was Anally effected, and the little band, having maintained 
their ground as long as it was possible against a vastly su- 
perior force, withdrew toward the Falls to defend the 
stores, destroying the bridges in their rear. The British 
disabled the ordnance of the fort, and on learning that the 
bridges had been destroyed returned to Kingston. It was 
deemed prudent, however, to remove the stores thus pre- 
served to Sackett's Harbor, and Captain Woolsey, aided by 
a body of riflemen and Indians, set out for the accomplish- 
ment of this object. The British admiral was apprised of 
the movement, and learning their destination through the 
treachery of a boatman, dispatched a force to intercept them. 
On the approach of the enemy Captain Woolsey '$ force put 
into Sandy Creek, and Major Appling was landed with his 
troops, which he concealed in ambush. The enemy fol- 
lowed and landed a detachment to pursue them. The Brit- 
ish having ascended the bank of the creek to the place of 



concealment of Major Appling's men, the latter arose and 
opened such a destructive fire upon them that thev fell back 
in confusion and left Captain Woolsey 'g expedition to pro- 
ceed to its destination without further molestation. 

On the 3d of July, 1814. Fort Erie, on the west bank of 
the Niagara, where it leaves Lake Erie, was surrendered to 
an American force of 3,500 under General Brown, who then 
moved on to Chippewa. Here they met and defeated the 
enemy in a general action, the latter retreating to Fort 
George, at the mouth of the river. The Americans pur- 
sued as far as Queenston Heights, whence they returned to 
Chippewa. 

On the 25th Genera] Scott's brigade, while reconnoiter- 
ing in force, encountered the entire British army advantage- 
ously posted, and the battle of Lundy's Lane occurred. 
The brigade of General Ripley came to the relief of Scott's 
when the latter had maintained the engagement into the 
evening, and after the brilliant capture of a British battery 
the enemy gave up the field. The losses were exceedingly 
severe on both sides. 

The next day the Americans broke up their camp and re- 
tired to Fort Erie unmolested. Here they immediately 
proceeded to strengthen their defenses. On the 4th of 
August the enemy, having been reinforced, appeared and 
invested the fort, then commanded by General Gaines. On 
the 7th they opened fire upon the American lines, and be- 
fore dawn on the 15th a combined and furious assault was 
commenced. In their attack upon the left of the Ameri- 
can lines the enemy were repulsed four times with heavy 
loss, and on the right they met with no better success. In 
the center the conflict was desperate in the extreme, and the 
enemy finally succeeded in gaining possession of the bastion, 
but their advance was suddenly checked by its explosion, 
and the combat shortly after ended in their defeat at every 
point They retreated to their camp with broken columns, 
having sustained a loss of nearly a thousand men. The 
Americans continued to strengthen their defenses, and both 
armies were reinforced. General Brown, having recovered 
from his wounds, resumed command, and finding the enemy 
were intent on prosecuting the siege, determined to make a 
sortie to dislodge them and destroy their works. The Brit- 
ish force consisted of three brigades, each of which, in its 
turn, was stationed at the batteries, while the others re- 
mained at their encampment about two miles distant. The 
object in making the sortie was to defeat the brigade on 
duty before it could be reinforced. On the 17th 01 Sep- 
tember the sortie was made, and resulted in the capture of 
the British batteries and the destruction of their fortifica- 
tions. A few days afterward General Drummond left his 
encampment before the fort, and returned to Chippewa. 
No further offensive operations were carried on in this 
quarter, and a few weeks later the fort was demolished and 
the troops withdrawn to the New York shore. 

While this siege was in progress, hostile movements of 
greater magnitude were being made in other sections of 
the country. The British army had been strongly rein- 
forced during the summer; the city of Washington had been 
captured and the public buildings destroyed, and the en- 
tire coast was held in a state of blockade by their fleet. 
They contemplated a dismemberment of the Union by ob- 
taining possession of Lake Champlain and the Hudson from 
the north, and capturing the city of New York; believing 
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that a division of the republic would thus be accomplished 
and a separate peace concluded with the Eastern States, 
whose discontent and opposition to the war were manifest- 
The people were now fully aroused, and measures were im- 
mediately taken for the defense of New York. Its fortifica- 
tions were strengthened and strongly garrisoned. The in- 
vasion of New York by the way of Lake Champlain was 
entrusted to General Prevost with about fourteen thousand 
veteran troops from Wellington's army, and the aid of a 
strong fleet carrying ninety guns. To oppose this formida- 
ble armament General Macomb, at Plattsburg, had only 
fifteen hundred regular troops and about three thousand 
militia, hastily collected and undisciplined. Commodore 
McDonough, by almost incredible exertions, had in a short 
time constructed a fleet carrying sixty-six guns. General 
Izard had transferred a large portion of the troops from 
this quarter to the Niagara frontier. Knowing the weakness 
of the American force at Plattsburg, General Prevost hastily 
organized and put his army in motion before the fleet was 
ready for co-operation, and on the 6th of September his 
advance reached Beekmanstown, where their progress was 
disputed by a body of militia and a few regulars, who, how- 
ever, soon retreated toward Plattsburg, and tearing up the 
bridge over the Saranac entered their entrenched camp. 
The British advanced, and having taken possession of some 
buildings near the river attempted to cross ; but they were 
met with a shower of hot shot which proved so annoying 
that they contented themselves with preparing for an assault 
upon the fortifications. On the morning of the nth the 
British fleet under Commodore Downie was seen advancing 
in line of battle, to engage the American ships at anchor in 
the bay off Plattsburg. A fierce and determined conflict 
followed, and in less than three hours the whole British 
fleet, excepting a part of the galleys, which had made their 
escape, surrendered. Simultaneously with the naval engage- 
ment General Prevost opened his batteries on the American 
lines, and attempted to force a passage of the Saranac at 
three different points, but at each place his troops were re- 
pulsed wijh great loss. On the surrender of the fleet, in 
sight of both armies, further efforts to cross the river were 
abandoned. When night came on General Prevost, in 
great alarm, made a precipitate retreat from the town, leav- 
ing behind his sick and wounded, together with a large 
quantity of military stores. This expedition was the last 
undertaken for the invasion of this frontier, and its signal 
defeat materially aided in bringing the war to a close. On 
the 24th of December a treaty of peace was concluded at 
Ghent, but before the welcome news had reached our shores 
the British met with another disastrous defeat at New Or- 
leans. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

THE ERIE CANAL AND RAILROAD — THE STATE ADMINIS- 
TRATION — NEW YORK IN THE CIVIL WAR. 

HE construction of the Erie and Champlain 
canals, which had been projected just at the 
breaking out of the war, had been virtually 
abandoned by the repeal of the act authorizing 
the commissioners to borrow funds for the 
prosecution of the work. But on the termination of 
the war the policy was revived, and the attention of 




the people was again called to this great undertaking. The 
difficulties of the enterprise, however, were formidable. The 
late war had drawn heavily upon the State treasury. The 
preliminary measures for the construction of the canals had 
already been attended with considerable expense, and the 
people were loth to engage in an enterprise which they 
plainly foresaw would be so insatiable in its demands upon 
the public treasury. They were therefore slow to encourage 
additional legislation for its prosecution, but through the 
untiring energy and perseverance of De Witt Clinton an act 
prepared by him was passed in April, 18x7, authorizing the 
construction of the work. Governor Tompkins, having been 
elected Vice-President of the United States, resigned his 
office as governor; and in April De Witt Clinton, the ar- 
dent and zealous advocate of the system of internal improve- 
ment, was elected to succeed him. On the 4th of July r 
181 7, the Erie Canal was commenced at Rome, and in 
October, 1817, that portion of it between Utica and Rome 
was opened to navigation. 

In 1 82 1 an act was passed by the Legislature authorizing 
a convention to be called to revise the State constitution. 
This convention met at Albany, and after a lengthy session 
adopted a constitution, which was subsequently ratified by 
the people, and under its provisions the State was governed 
for a quarter of a century. By the new constitution the 
time of holding the State elections was changed from April 
to November, and the officers elected were to enter upon 
their official duties on the 1st of January. Joseph C. Yates 
was elected governor in 1822, and was succeeded in 1824 by 
De Witt Clinton. The Erie Canal having been completed, 
the first flotilla of canal boats left Buffalo for New York on 
the 26th of October, 1825. Intelligence of its departure 
was communicated to New York in one hour and twenty 
minutes by the discharge of cannon stationed at points 
within hearing distances of each other along the entire 
route. The occasion was celebrated with great rejoicing 
throughout the State. 

The first State charter for the construction of a railroad 
was granted in 1826. The points to be connected were 
Albany and Schenectady, and the road was completed in 
183 1. Although the road was but rudely constructed, the 
advantages of this new mode of transportation were so ob- 
vious that railroads were soon after projected in various 
parts of the. State. 

On the evening of February nth, 1828, Governor Clinton 
suddenly expired. This unexpected and sad event was 
deeply lamented throughout the community. Amid dis- 
couragements of every kind, and of a magnitude that would 
have filled ordinary men with dismay, he had persevered 
with unflagging energy, and accomplished measures which 
in succeeding years proved eminently beneficial to the best 
interests of the State. On the death of Clinton, Nathaniel 
Pitcher, then lieutenant-governor, succeeded to the govern- 
orship for the remainder of the term, and in November 
Martin Van Buren was elected to succeed him. In March 
following Van Buren was appointed to an office in President 
Jackson's cabinet, and resigned the governorship, which de- 
volved upon Enos T. Throop, who was elected to the office 
at the succeeding election in 1830. 

In February, 1832, the State Agricultural Society was 
formed at a convention of its friends in Albany, but received 
no support from the State until it was reorganized in 1841 
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and measures were adopted for raising funds and holding 
annual fairs. In April, 1832, an act was passed chartering 
a company to construct the New York and Erie Railway, 
and four years later the comptroller was directed to issue 
State bonds to the amount of $3,000,000 to aid the enter- 
prise. In November, 1832, William L. Marcy was elected to 
succeed Throop as governor of the State. In 1833 a legis- 
lative act was passed authorizing the construction of the 
Chenango Canal, connecting the Erie Canal at Utica with 
the Susquehanna river at Binghamton. In April, 1835, the 
Legislature passed an act by which the schools in the State 
were to be provided with libraries. Near the' close of this 
year a great conflagration occurred in New York city, con- 
suming property to the amount of eighteen millions of dollars. 

In 1838 William H. Seward was elected governor of the 
State, and in 1842 was succeeded by William C. Bouck. 
After the death of the patroon Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
disturbances arose in Rensselaer, Albany, and other coun- 
ties from the tenants refusing to fulfill the obligation of their 
leases, which in 1844 assumed serious aspects. The tenants 
organized and arrayed themselves in opposition to the en- 
forcement of legal proceedings, and outrages were often 
committed upon executive officers in the discharge of their, 
duties. Many of the tenants on the Van Rensselaer manor were 
seriously aggrieved by the demands of their landlords under 
the provisions of ancient leases, which for a long time had 
been suspended and the revival and enforcement of which 
threatened to ruin them. Silas Wright was elected governor 
in November, 1844, and on assuming the duties of chief 
magistrate in January following called the attention of 
the Legislature to these anti-rent outrages, which continued 
to increase. Stringent laws were passed for the punishment 
of offenders; but the excitement still prevailed, and lawlefs 
acts were committed by members of an organization of anti- 
renters disguised as Indians. These occurred so frequently 
that it became necessary to order out the military to sup- 
press the insurrection. In 1846 the Legislature passed laws 
to abolish " distress for rents," and facilitate legal remedies 
by extending the time for a " re-entry " on lands for its 
non-payment, and during the ensuing year those who had 
participated in these outrages were pardoned by a procla- 
mation. 

Through the energy and genius of Professor Morse the 
magnetic telegraph was added to our list of public facilities 
for intercommunication, and as early as 1845 various lines 
were in process of construction through the country. A 
constitutional convention having been called, met at Albany 
on the 1st of June, 1846, and continued in session upward 
of four months. The amendments to the State constitution 
adopted by that body .were ratified by the people in 
November, and John Young was elected governor of the 
State. 

The annexation of Texas to the Union led to hostilities 
between Mexico and the United States, and on the nth of 
May, 1846, Congress declared that by the acts of the Mexi- 
cans war existed between the two nations. The Americans 
were victorious in all important engagements with the Mex- 
ican army, and the part taken by the troops from the State 
of New York was conspicuous and highly creditable to 
their valor. Peace was concluded on the and of February, 
1848. In November of the same year Hamilton Fish was. 
elected governor. 

By the census of 1850 it was found that the population 
of the State amounted to upward of three millions, being 
an increase of two and a half millions in half a century. 
In November of this year Washington Hunt was elected to 
succeed Hamilton Fish as governor of the State, He was 



a candidate for re-election in 1852, but was defeated by 
Horatio Seymour. In 1854 an amendment was made to the 
State constitution requiring the appropriation of an annual 
sum during a term of four years for the enlargement of the 
Erie and the complttion of other canals in the State. In 
November of the same year Myron H. Clark was elected 
governor. In z 855 the State contained about three thousand 
miles of railroad, constructed at an aggregate cost of $125,- 
000,000. In 1856 John A. King was elected governor, and 
at the expiration of his term was succeeded in 1858 by 
Edwin D. Morgan. 

A list of the governors of New York, in a single para- 
graph, with the dates of their election, will be found con- 
venient for reference. From the organization of the State 
government in 1777, governors have been elected as 
follows: 

In 1777, 1792 and the four intervening elections, and in 
1801, George Clinton; 1795 **<* x 79^» J<> nn J* v "» l8 °4» 
Morgan Lewis; 1807, 1810, 1813 and 1816, Daniel D. 
Tompkins; 1817 (Tompkins having been elected Vice- 
PresidenO, 1820, 1824 and 1826, De Witt Clinton; 1822, 
Joseph C. Yates; 1828, Martin Van Buren; 1830, Enos T. 
Throop; 1832, 1834, 1836, William L. Marcy; 1838, 1840, 
William H. Seward; 1842, William C. Bouck; 1844, Silas 
Wright; 1846, John Young; 1848, Hamilton Fish; 1850, 
Washington Hunt; 1852, 1862, Horatio Seymour; 1854, 
Myron H. Clark; 1856, John A. Ring; 1858, i860, Edwin 
D. Morgan; 1864, 1866, Reuben E. Fenton; 1868, 1870, 
John T. Hoffman; 1872, John A. Dix; 1874, Samuel J. 
Tilden; 1876, Lucius Robinson. 

The recognition of slavery in the Territories belonging 
to the United States having been earnestly combatted for 
several years, the difficulty finally terminated in a gigantic 
civil war. On the election of Abraham Lincoln to the 
Presidency in i860, upon principles of avowed hostility to 
the extension of slavery, and the failure to effect a com- 
promise by which slavery should be recognized or tolerated 
in any portion of the Territories, the Southern States re- 
solved to secede from the Union and organize a separate 
government. The capture by the Confederates of Fort 
Sumter was the first overt act of the Rebellion,. and upon its 
occurrence, in April, 1861, active hostilities were begun, and 
before the close of the year one hundred and fifteen regi- 
ments had been put into the field by the State of New^ 
York. In July, 1863, during the execution of the .draft* 
ordered by an act of Congress for recruiting the Union 
army, a terrible riot occurred in the city of New York. The 
police were unable to check its progress, and for several 
days the city was convulsed and overwhelmed with tumult, 
rapine and murder. The outbreak was finally quelled by 
the interposition of the military, but not until a large amount 
of property had been destroyed and a considerable number 
of lives lost The war was prolonged until the spring of 
1865, when it terminated with the complete success of the 
Union cause, and peace has since prevailed. 

By the census of 1875 the State was found to contain 
4,705,000 inhabitants. Within a period of two and a half 
centuries this immense population had accumulated, and 
from the almost pathless wilderness, in the beginning trodden 
only by wild beasts and savages, it has by industry and en- 
terprise removed the primeval forests, reared large and nu- 
merous cities, and constructed vast and magnificent public 
works, which conspicuously appear in all parts what is 
justly termed the " Empire State." With the full enjoy- 
ment of peace, it continues to advance with accelerated and 
rapid strides, in accord with its proud and becoming motto, 
" Excelsior." 
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CHAPTER I. 



RELICS AND THEORIES OF THE EARLIEST INHABITANTS OF 
WESTERN NEW YORK. 



>HE historian of the former inhabitants of any 
country or region is confronted at the outset by 
various difficulties. The question arises who 
and what were the progenitors of these inhabit- 
ants? and who were their ancestors? and so on. 

There exist in this country, and to some extent in 
western New York, evidences of its former occu- 
pancy by a people whose customs were, in some respects, 
different from those of the Indians who were found here 
near the close of the fifteenth century. These evidences 
consist of the sepulchral and other mounds or tumuli in the 
West and South, and of the defensive works which are 
found in this region. Of the people who constructed these 
mounds and forts no tradition was preserved by the pre- 
Columbian Indians, and in and around them many relics 
have been found concerning the former use of which even 
the ingenuity of archaeologists has failed to form a conjec- 
ture. 

The opinion has been held that these people were not the 
progenitors of the present race of Indians, but that they 
were expelled from the country or exterminated by those 
from whom these Indians descended. The correctness of 
this opinion is doubted by many modern ethnologists, who 
insist that gradual changes in the surroundings of a people, 
extending through indefinite periods of time, are sufficient 
to account for those things which have been regarded as 
evidences of a distinct race of people. They insist, too, 
that in the absence of recorded history it is not strange that 
in the lapse of time many of the customs, the significance of 
the monuments and works, and even the existence of a 
people should pass into oblivion among their descendants. 

It is not necessary, and it would be improper, to discuss 
this question here. These mementos of the long ago exist, 
and as archaeologists become more skilled in searching after 
them more are discovered, notwithstanding the fact that 



time, the ax and the plow tend constantly to obliterate the 
traces of their existence. 

In recent times individuals, associations and public insti- 
tutions have become impressed with the importance of pre- 
serving these relics of bygone ages, and with commendable 
zeal they are engaged in collecting them in cabinets and 
museums, where they may be preserved and studied in 
future. The national museum at Washington contains 
many thousands of 4hese relics, and the cabinets of histori- 
cal societies are constantly being enriched by accessions of 
them. Recently Mr. W. P. Letch worth, of Glen Iris, near 
Portage, has at his own expense established such a museum. 

Want of space prevents even a catalogue of all the works 
that have been discovered in western New York, of the ori- 
gin and builders of which there exists not even a tradition. 
Probably many others have been leveled by the plow, and 
forgotten, if their character was ever known, and perhaps 
still others, the relics of periods antecedent to these, have 
been obliterated by time. 

There are regions the peculiar topography of which ren- 
ders them well adapted to the wants of people, and which 
at the same time does much toward shaping and molding 
the character of that people. Western and central New 
York appear to have long been the habitat of a wild, inde- 
pendent and warlike race, and the physical features of the 
region are adapted to the wants* of just such a people as the 
works and relics found in it indicate, and as were repre- 
sented by its inhabitants at the time of its settlement by 
Europeans. 

Of these ancient works, one of the most interesting in 
western New York is in the town of Genesee Falls, in this 
county, on the Genesee river, three miles above Portage- 
ville. It is on a large farm owned by Messrs. T. Dunn and 
H. T. Mills, on lot 107 of the Cotringer tract. It is called 
Fort Hill, because of its location on the top of a hill that 
rises from near the middle of the valley, which is here 
about a mile in width. 

Although this is evidently a drift hill, there are reasons 
for the belief that in some past period it was the eastern 
extremity of a spur that extended from the hills on the 
western boundary of the valley; and that its connection with 
these hills was severed by the action of the current, which, 
after breaking through, carried away, little by little, the 
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whole of this spur, except this solitary hill and the short 
spur of about the same height which still projects from 
these hills half a mile west from it. When the evidences of 
past mutations which everywhere present themselves in this 
valley are considered, it will not be deemed incredible that 
in the lapse of immense time this spur may have been 
deposited there; then, by the action of the current which 
beat against its base, doubled back and swept around to the 
east of it, been cut 'through, and afterward, as before 
stated, washed away by the shifting stream till only this 
hill and the distant headland remained. The river now 
runs half a mile east from the hill, but it is known that in 
1820 it washed its southeastern base, and evidences of 
comparatively recent erosive action are plainly visible 
there. Along its southwestern base a former river bed is easily 
traceable where the stream passes west of the hill. From 
the plain on the north side the hill rises to a height of 60 or 
70 feet, and from the south about 90. The sides are so 
steep as to render ascent extremely difficult, except at its 
eastern and western extremities, where narrjow points or 
" hog backs" extend northeasterly and northwesterly, which 
afford easier access to its summit. 

The top is quite level, 'and includes an area of about 
three-quarters of an acre. It is surrounded at the brow of 
the hill by a mural embankment, which is now about two 
feet in height. This wall encloses, or rather enclosed, a 
surface which had the form of the cut surface of a pear 
divided longitudinally; its base lying toward the east, and 
its long axis running about twelve degrees south from east. 
When the . river had its course along the southeast base of 
the hill it undermined or washed away a portion of this base, 
and a part of the wall, with some of the surface which it 
included, " slid'* away. Elsewhere the continuity of the 
wall is unbroken, except at the eastern and western " hog 
backs," where there are sallyports or passageways. A ditch 
once surrounded the work just without the embankment, 
but where the sides of the hill have worn away scarcely a 
trade of this ditch can be seen. It is very distinct where 
it crosses the eastern and western points of the hill. A 
short distance east from the center of this work is a de- 
pression which murks the site of a former cache, or place of 
concealment or storage. By some who have visited and 
described this work this has been spoken of as a well for 
supplying water. A moment's reflection, however, will con- 
vince any one that without a reversal of the law of gravity 
a supply of water at the top of an isolated hill like this is 
impossible. A few trees are standing within this embank- 
ment, and they are not of a large size. Their growth is said 
by those who have known them for sixty years to be scarce- 
ly perceptible. Such is the present appearance of this 
work. 

At the time of the settlement of this valley an artificial 
mound rose from the plain some thirty rods north from the 
hill. This mound was circular, with a diameter at its base 
of about sixteen yards, and a height of six yards. In 1870, 
with the consent of the proprietors, Messrs. O. H. Mar- 
shall and W. C. Bryant, of Buffalo, and W. P. Letchworth 
made a thorough examination of this work by excavating 
trenches across it through the center at right angles, and 
carefully noting everything that was disclosed. Ashes and 
charcoal, with fragments of bones, doubtless human, so 
much decayed as to indicate great antiquity, were found. 



Partial and careless examinations had before resulted in the 
discovery of a few stone implements and ornaments. It 
wis a burial mound. 

Several " bone pits," which contained very large quan- 
tities of human ossements, have been found in the vicinity. 
The significance of these will be at once recognized when 
the custom which prevailed among the ancient Indians, of 
periodically gathering and depositing the bones of their 
kindred, is remembered. This is admirably described by 
Parkman in his " Jesuits of North America," under the 
caption " Feast of the Dead." In the vicinity are several 
burial places of more modern Indians. 

Relics in abundance have been unearthed by the plow 
in different localities in the neighborhood of this work. 
Some of these relict* belonged to what archaeologists tenn 
the paleolithic, or ancient stone age; while others were of 
more recent origin. The places where they were found 
thickly strewn were ancient camping grounds or villages; 
and could investigations have been made by competent 
archaeologists before they were disturbed by the plough, 
many of the hut sites might have been pointed out. 

Of course different opinions are entertained of this and 
other similar works, in accordance with the views which are 
held concerning the ancient inhabitants of the country. 
That it was a defensive work, strong both by reason of its 
character and its well choseo site, of course no one will 
doubt. It appears probable that it was used as a defensive 
stronghold during a long succession of generations; and 
that many villages sprang up and decayed in the valley, and 
perhaps on the hills in its vicinity. 

Concerning the antiquity of the work there is room for 
great diversity of opinion. By reason of the unstable 
character of the valley around it no inference of great age 
can be drawn from appearances there. The character of 
the work itself is such as it might assume in a few, and re- 
tain during many centuries. Reasonable conclusions may, 
however, be drawn concerning its possible age from what 
has been learned of other similar works in western New 
York, the appearances and .surroundings of which afford 
more nearly definite information concerning their antiquity. 
Near Medina, Orleans county, N. Y., there exist the re- 
mains of an ancient fortification similar in many respects, 
though more extensive and elaborate than this. The walls 
or embankments of that fortification do not have so much 
the appearance of great age as the embankment at Fort Hill 
shows; yet evidences in and around that work indicate that 
from eight to twelve centuries have passed since it ceased 
to be used, and the period of its occupancy, though not 
definitely indicated, was. fully as great. The embankments 
in both these works were better preserved than in any other 
in this region. That of Fort Hill probably had a height of 
four or five feet, and though no traces of palisades are now 
to be seen, they probably surmounted this wall, as well as 
those of similar works where remains of them can be found. 
It is also probable that in this work, as in ot! ers, exca- 
vations would disclose accumulations of stones of a few 
pounds weight, for hurling at assaulting foes. 

Concerning this and other ancient works in this country, 
or their uses, none of the post -Columbian Indians seem to 
have had the slightest tradition. This fact is regarded by 
some as evidence of their great antiquity; and by others of 
their construction by a race antecedent to the ancestors of 
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the present Indians. Though these works probably have 
great antiquity, and though they may have been constructed 
by a race now extinct, the absence of tradition concerning 
them is not to be regarded as evidence of either. 

The following, from the pen of Dr. Myron H. Mills, of 
Mt. Morris, illustrates the facility with which historic events 
pass into oblivion among the Indians: 

" Mt. Morris was called among the Indians San unge wage, 
after an early settler, a ' white man ' (the late Major-General 
William A. Mills), whose Indian name was Sanungewa. * * 
Those who were youths and >oung men when the Seneca 
tribe moved from the Genesee river in 1825 still call the vil- 
lage by the Indian name and have well preserved recollec- 
tions of the * white man ' after whom it was named. But 
upon conversing with xht young Indians at the present day 
about Sanungewa, the Indian's ' great white friend,' or Sa- 
nungewage, the village named after him. they will look 
strangely at each other, and smile or laugh in one's face, not 
comprehending what is said to them. They will at the first 
opportunity ask the older Indians what it means. In fifty 
years more the traditions both of Sanungewa and Sanun- 
gewage, the village named after him, will be entirely lost." 




CHAPTER II. 



NUMBERS AND LOCATION OF THE SENECAS — THEIR RELIG- 
IOUS BELIEFS. 



, HE first settlements in western New York were 
made subsequent to the year 1640. At that 
time the region was inhabited by a people who 
termed themselves Ho-dc-no-uiH-nee, or People 
of the 1-ong House. By the southern Indians they 
were called Massowamacs; by the Dutch, Maquams, 
and by the French, Iroquois, by which designation 
they have since usually been known. 

Charlevoix says of the word Iroquois: "It is formed of 
the word hiro, or hero % which signifies ' I have said,' and by 
which these savages always ended their speeches, as the 
Latins did theirs by dixi ; and of koue, which is a cry of 
melancholy when its pronunciation is prolonged, and of joy 
when it is pronounced short." 

Nothing'is known of the history of the Iroquois previous 
to the settlement of the country by the whites. According 
to their traditions, they once occupied a region north from 
the St. Lawrence, were they were weak in numbers and 
subject to the Algonquins, who occupied the country further 
north from that river. Having been vanquished in a war 
with the Adirondacks, they fled from the country, and came 
by way of the St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario to the Oswe- 
go river, through which they entered central New York. As 
nearly as can be learned from their traditions, they lived 
together for a time near Seneca river. As they increased, 
however, they sought new territory, scattering east and west 
through the State. 

The brief sketch of the Iroquois confederation which has 
been given on pages 9 and 10 will enable the reader to com- 
prehend the character of the Senecas, who inhabited west- 



ern New York, and the elements of thit strength which ren- 
dered them a terror to the savage nations north, west and 
south from them, and a serious obstacle in the way of the 
ambitious projects of the French in Canada. 

The original habitat of the Senecas was between Cayuga 
lake and the Genesee river. They termed themselves Nun- 
dawa-onc, or " People of the Great Hill." They knew noth- 
ing of the name Seneca, except as applied to them by out- 
siders. As with other Indian proper names the spelling for a 
long time varied; the nation being often called in old docu- 
ments the Sinnekes,and given some sixty other names, mostly 
similar. The later classical form of the word is certainly an 
improvement, in spite of its coincidence with the name of 
the ancient philosopher. Though the same name is applied 
to this division of ** the Romans of the new world " that was 
great among the Romans of the seven hills, it is pleasant to 
be able to consider it a slight modification of a native word, 
and not an instance of the stupid wholesale application of 
classic titles in the geography of western New York. The 
French sometimes called the Senecas Tsonnontouaps or 
Sonnonthouans. 

One of the first allusions to the nation by Europeans 
occurs in a Jesuit " relation" dated 1644-45, and is as 
follows: "Toward the termination of the great lake called 
Ontario is located the most numerous of the Five Nations, 
named the Senecas, which contains full twelve hundred men, 
in two or three villages of which it is composed." In 1677 
Wentworth Greenhalgh passed through the " long house " of 
the Iroquois from end to end and made a detailed report of 
his journey and observations, from which the following is 
extracted : 

" The Senecas have four towns, viz., Can agora, Tiotohat- 
ton, Canoenada and Keint-he. Canagora and Tiotohatton 
lye within jo miles of ye Lake ffrontenacque [Ontario], and 
ye other two \y about four or five miles apiece to ye south- 
ward of those. They have abundance of come; none of 
their towns are stockadoed. 

*' Canagorah lyes on the top of a great hill [Bough ton hill, 
near Victor, Ontario county], and in that, as well as in the 
bignesse, much like Onondago, containing 150 houses, 
northwestward of Caiouga 72 miles. Here ye Indians were 
very desirous to see us ride our horses [probably the first 
they ever saw], wch wee did; they made gieat feasts and 
dancing. • • • 

" Tiotohatton lyes on the brincke or edge of a hill; has not 
much cleared ground; is near the river Tiotohatton, wch 
signifies bending. It lies to the westward of Canagorah 
about 30 miles, containing about 120 houses, being ye largest 
of all the houses wee saw, ye ordinary being 50 a 60 feet 
long, with 120 13 fires in one house. They have good 
store of come, growing about a mile to the Northward of the 
town. 

" Being at this place the 17th of June, there came 50 pris- 
ners from the southwestward. They were of two nations, 
some whereof have few guns; the others none at all. One 
nation is about 10 days' journey from any Christian and 
trade only with one great house, not far from the sea, and 
the other trade only, as they say, with a black people. This 
day of them were burnt two women, and a man and a child 
killed with a stone. All night we heard a great noyse as if 
ye houses had all fallen, butt itt was onely ye Inhabitants 
driving away ye ghosts of ye murthered. 
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"The 1 8th going to Canagorah we overtook ye prisoners; 
when the soudiers saw us they stopped each his prisoner 
and made him sing, and cutt off their fingers and slasht 
their bodies with a knife, and when they had sung each man 
confessed how many men in his time he had killed. Thatt 
day att Canagorah there were most cruelly burnt four men, 
four women and one boy. The cruelty lasted aboutt seven 
hours. When they were almost dead letting them loose to 
the mercy of ye boys, and taking the hearts of such as were 
dead to feast on. 

" Canoenada lyes about four miles to ye Southward of 
Canagorah, conteynes about 30 houses well furnished with 
corne. 

" Keint-he lyes about four or five miles to ye Southward 
of Tiotohatton; contayns about 24 houses well furnished 
with corne. 

" The Senecqucs are counted to bee in all aboutt 1,000 
fighting men." 

In 1684 Father Lamberville, dissauding La Birre from at- 
taekrag the Senecas, gave the- number of their warriors at 
1,500. In 1698 there was made an official census of the 
Five Nations, in which it was reported that the "Sinnikes" 
had dwindled to 600 from 1,300, their number in 1689. In 
1763 Sir William Johnson estimated the men of the nation as 
numbering 1,050, and mentioned that it had "several vil- 
lages, beginning about 50 m. from Cayuga, and from thence to 
Chenussio [Geneseo], the largest, about 70 m. from Niagara, 
with others thence to the Ohio." In 1770 he reported that 
there were 1,000 of the Seneca warriors. The fighting 
strength of this nation was generally equal to that of all the 
other Iroquois. This was stated by Governor Tyron to be 
the case in 1774, when, on the excellent authority of Sir 
William Johnson, he reported the total number of Iroquois 
warriors at 2,000. 

A tradition of the Senecas says that at the time of their 
greatest prosperity a census of the nation was taken " by 
placing a kernel of white flint corn for each Seneca in a 
corn husk basket, which, from the description of its size, 
would hold ten or twelve quarts. Taking the smallest size, 
and making the estimate accordingly, will give the number 
of Senecas alone at 17,760." 

When the Senecas were first known to the whites their 
villages were scattered from Seneca lake half way to the 
Niagara. In 1669, when La Salle made his first visit to 
their country, their four principal villages were from ten to 
twenty miles south of the falls of the Genesee, and to the 
eastward of that river. Mention is made of cabins of the 
Senecas on the Niagara in 1678 and 1736. General Am- 
herst, writing in 1763, mentions the Kanadaseegy and Cana- 
daraggo castles, the former of which, more commonly 
spelled Kanadaseaga, stood on the site of Geneva. These 
are presumably the villages which Sir William Johnson, in 
his enumeration of the Indians in 1763, calls Kandaseroand 
Kanadaragey, and mentions as being in the English interest 
while the rest of the nation was hostile. There were, in Sir 
William's time, two castles of the tribe at Chenussio (Gene- 
seo), once their western outpost, and a village called Che- 
nondonah stood on the west bank of the Genesee, some fif- 
teen miles from its mouth. 

Previous to the settlement of this country by the whites, 
the roads over which the Indians passed in going from vil- 
lage to village, or from one region to another on hunting ex- 



cursions or hostile expeditions, were termed trails. 

These consisted of paths, sometimes from twelve to 
eighteen inches in width, and often they were worn to a 
depth of from six to twelve inches, according to the charac- 
ter of the soil. These trails connected village with village, 
and many of the main ones ran along the sides of rivers, in 
or near the valleys of which these villages sprang up. The 
same trails were probably used during centuries; for the 
routes were determined, as were the locations of the villages, 
by a sort of natural selection, and the habits and customs of 
the Indians were not such as to effect changes that would in 
their turn require changes in these locations. An inspection 
of a map on which these trails are traced will show that 
they very nearly coincided with the present main avenues 
of travel through the State. 

A main trail extended from the site of Albany to that of 
Buffalo, over almost the same route subsequently followed 
by the main turnpike, and later, generally, by the Central 
railroad. From this trails branched, traversing valleys, 
skirting lakes, and connecting with the main trails. 

From the site of Rochester two trails ran through the 
Genesee valley — one on each side of the river — through the 
villages along the valley as far as Caneadea, the last of the 
Seneca villages in it. Thence it extended south and west 
to the 0-h£c-yo % or " beautiful river," as the Senecas termed 
the Allegheny. It was one of the routes from the main 
trail which passed through Rochester and Avon (Canawa- 
gus), to the Allegheny river and the southwest. 

There were, of course, other trails which led from place 
to place in various directions, the traces and memory of 
which are now obliterated; but those of which mention has 
been made were some of the main thoroughfares over which 
the Indians had traveled, singly or in long files, probably 
during many centuries. 

Along the southern shore of Lake Erie, west of the Sen- 
ecas, dwelt the powerful " Eries or Cat nation," as the 
French for an unknown reason called them. About 1654 
or 1655 they fell victims to the conquering Iroquois. 
Tradition says that the immediate occasion of the war in 
which the Jroquois exterminated the Eries was the defeat 
of the latter by the former in a series of athletic games. 
The Eries, having learned with alarm of the confederation 
of the Five Nations, proposed, as a test of the power of the 
new alliance, that a hundred of the Seneca braves should 
contest with as many of their own for a suitable prize in 
the native game of ball. The challenge was twiqe declined, 
but on its third presentation the eagerness of the young 
warriors overcame the caution of their elders, and it was 
accepted. The flower of the Five Nations presented them- 
selves. After a desperate struggle the match was won by 
the picked men of the Iroquois. The Eries, burning to 
retrieve their reputation as athletes, thereupon challenged 
their adversaries to a foot race in which ten of each party 
should compete. The young Iroquois assented, and were 
again the victors. Smarting with mortification from their 
double defeat, the Eries in desperation dared the champions 
of the Five Nations to a last and more serious contest, 
namely, a wrestling match, ten on each side, in which the 
vanquished should be slain by the victors. The first of 
the Eries was thrown by his Seneca antagonist, and on the 
refusal of the latter to dispatch his fallen adversary, the 
Erie chief himself brained him. Thrice was this scene of 
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butchery repeated, when the rage of the defeated nation 
had risen to such a pitch that the Iroquois, to avoid a battle, 
for which they were not prepared, withdrew and returned 
to their homes. 

The result convinced the Eries that the Iroquois nations 
had made common cause, and their only hope lay in de- 
stroying the Senecas, by a sudden blow, before they could 
be supported by their confederates. Their purpose to do 
so was frustrated by a Seneca woman, a captive among the 
Eries, who escaped to her kindred in time to warn them of 
their danger. The Iroquois rallied and marched out to 
meet the invaders. They encountered near the foot of 
Honeyoye lake, and after a fierce conflict the Eries were 
routed and almost annihilated. A remnant which escaped 
attacked the Senecas years after, near Buffalo, but were de- 
feated. Such is the attempt of tradition to account for the 
extinction of the most powerful native foe that ever crossed 
the path of the all -conquering Iroquois. 

It is remarked in the life of Mary Jemison that " perhaps 
no people were more exact observers of religious duties 
than those Indians among the Senecas who were denomi- 
nated pagans, in contradistinction from those who, from 
having renounced some of their former superstitious no- 
tions, have obtained the name of Christians. They believed 
in a Great Good Spirit, whom they called in the Seneca 
language Nau-wah-ne-u, as the creator of the world and of 
every good thing; that he made roan and all inoffensive an- 
imals, that he supplied men with the comforts of life, and 
that he was particularly partial to the Indians, who, they 
said, were his particular people. They also believed that 
he was pleased in giving them [the Indians] good gifts, and 
that he was highly gratified with their good conduct; that 
he abhorred their vices, and that he was willing to punish 
them for their bad conduct, not only in this world, but in a 
future state of existence. His residence, they supposed, lay 
at a great distance from them, in a country that was perfect- 
ly pleasant, where plenty abounded even to profusion. * 
• * To this king they addressed prayers, offered sacri- 
fices, gave thanks for favors, and performed many acts of 
devotion and reverence. 

" They also believed that this king had a brother, less 
powerful than himself, and who was his opposite in every 
particular; that he made and sent them diseases, bad weather 
and bad crops, and made and supported witches; that he 
owned a large country adjoining his brother's, with whom he 
was continually at variance. His fields were unproductive, 
the weather cloudy, destructive frosts frequent, game scarce 
and not easily taken, streams muddy and unpeopled with fish, 
ravenous beasts numerous, reptiles of poisonous teeth lay in 
the traveler's path, and hunger, nakedness and general misery 
were felt by those who unfortunately became his tenants. 
He took great pleasure in afflicting Indians here, and after 
their death received all those into his dreary dominions who 
in their lifetime had been so vile as to be rejected by Nau- 
wah-nc'U, under whose eyes some of them continued in an 
uncomfortable state forever. To this source of evil they 
offered oblations, to abate his vengeance and render him 
propitious. * * * In each year they had five feasts [six 
according to Morgan; the third was the strawberry festival], 
or stated times for assembling in their tribes and giving 
thanks to Nau-wah-ne^i for the blessings they had received 
from his kind, liberal and provident hand, and to solicit a 



continuance of such favors. • • • When the green 
corn became fit for use they held their third or green corn 
feast, which was usually attended with great interest, and at 
which a good portion of the time was spent in singing and 
dancing and otherwise manifesting their joy, and express- 
ing their thankfulness for the addition to their diet of an 
article of food which is to-day held in such high estimation 
by the whole civilized world of mankind." 

A gentleman residing at Caneadea, in Allegany county, 
who once witnessed a green corn dance or feast at the up- 
per Caneadea village, in which several hundred Indians 
from the Buffalo, Tonawanda, Cattaraugus and Big Tree 
reservations participated, says: "The succotash was made 
in six five-pail brass kettles, and the whole once full served 
for one meal. Twelve or fourteen deer were killed, and the 
venison, cut up in pieces of a pound or more in weight, was 
thrown in with the green com and beans, and without a par- 
ticle of salt all boiled together; and when sufficiently cooked 
the kettles were surrounded and each one helped him or 
herself, eating out of the kettles with wooden spoons, some 
with iron ones and some, provided with bowls or other 
dishes, would take out their portions and then retire, giving 
others, not so well provided, a chance immediately about 
the kettles. This feast passed off without any disturbance, 
no quarrel or unpleasantness marring the general good feel- 
ing and high degree of enjoyment of all who participated in 
it The next year the Caneadea Indians visited some other 
tribe upon the occurrence of this feast, and thus it passed 
around." 

The fourth feast was celebrated after corn harvest, and 
the fifth at the time of the old moon in the last of January 
or first of February. For the last mentioned two white 
dogs were slaughtered and fantastically painted and deco- 
rated for sacrifice. The masters of ceremonies, who were 
hideously gotten up in masks and smeared with dirt, going 
about among the cabins, collected and concentrated in 
themselves the last year's sins and guilt of the tribe. On 
the eighth or ninth day of the proceedings they transferred 
the accumulation of iniquity to one of their number, and he 
by a peculiar sleight of hand or magic worked it out of 
himself into the bodies of the white dogs. The dogs were 
then burnt, and in the smoke of the sacrificial fire, flavored 
with the offerings of tobacco, passed away the year's sins of 
the tribe. The meeting was made the occasion of delibera- 
tions on the administration of tribal affairs, and was closed 
with a feast of succotash and a peace dance. 

It was said by pioneers who had been present at the cere- 
mony of burning the dog at what was formerly called by 
the settlers " Indian Town," but which was afterward known 
as the lower Caneadea village, or Wiscoy, in Allegany 
county: " The settlers used to collect in large numbers on 
such occasions, coming, some of them, many miles to wit- 
ness it. ar.d when well behaved were kindly received and 
well treated. But their solemnities having been, upon some 
occasions, made the subject of considerable levity, they be- 
came quite wary when whites were present, and sometimes 
even refused to proceed with their customary observances 
and rites until they had withdrawn. All who were present 
and witnessed the ceremony were expected to contribute 
something in the way of tobacco or trinkets, and in case of 
refusal their situation would be made quite uncomfortable 
by showering upon them live coals and ashes." 
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Judge A. B. Rose, of Castile, in this county, gives the fol- 
lowing account of their ceremonies at a funeral: 

"About the year 1818, and when the Indians lived at Gar- 
dow and along the Genesee river above and below there, I 
was present at one of their funerals, that of a boy about 
fourteen or fifteen years of age. The dead body in its In- 
dian dress was laid on an elevation in one of their houses, 
where were seated a circle of Indian females, including the 
mother and female relatives, all silent; when one of their 
circle raised her he&d and delivered a short address of two 
or three minutes, reciting the expectations and hopes of the 
deceased boy's parents and relations that he would become 
a brave and successful warrior and bring joy and gladness 
to his parents; but, alas, their hopes were now blasted. 
Then she (the speaker), followed by all the circle, would 
drop their heads and cover their faces with their blankets, 
and all unite in a loud, shrill, mournful, ringing, plaintive 
moan for one or two minutes, when they would cease and 
raise their heads, and another one would recite the boy's 
agility in the race, his skill with the bow, and his promising 
traits, when all as before would unite in the moan. And thus 
the time was occupied until some Indians came in with a 
rude box, and while putting in the boy and his trinkets I no- 
ticed some things that excited my curiosity; an opening was 
cut near the head in the side of the box, and near the lid. of 
about seven inches in length and one and one- quarter in 
width. I inquired of one with whom I was acquainted what 
it meant, and he said the opening was for the spirit of the 
boy to escape, and the cakes which they put in the box were 
for the spirit to subsist on during its long journey to the 
spirit land of his fathers; and that they would build fires 
over his grave at night to give light to the spirit during its 
long, dark voyage. When the body was thus prepared they 
carried it to the grave, and the Indian females followed in 
single file, keeping up their plaintive moan until the burial 
was completed." 



CHAPTER III. 



'THE WHITE WOMAN," DEHEWAMIS OR MARY JEMISON- 
HER FAMILY AND POSSESSIONS. 



DEHEWAMIS, or Mary Jemison, who was com- 
monly known as " the white woman," was a 
resident of the Genesee valley during seventy- 
two years, fifty-two of which she passed at 
Gardeau Flats, in the town of Castile, Wyoming 
county. 

In 1824 her biography, dictated by herself, was 
first published In 1877 Hon. William P. Letch worth, of Glen 
Iris, republished the work, which had long been out of 
print From this, by his kind permission, and from the rec- 
ollections of those who knew her, the following sketch of 
her life is gleaned: 

She was the third of a family of five children, and was 
born during the voyage of her parents from Ireland to Phil- 
adelphia. Her father was Thomas Jemison, and her moth- 
er's maiden name was Jane Irwin. After their arrival in 




this country they settled at Marsh Creek, on the then fron- 
tier of Pennsylvania, and engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
There they were prosperous and happy, till, in the spring 
of 1755, the entire family, with another consisting of a wo- 
man and three children, were captured by a party of six 
Shawnese Indians and four Frenchmen. They were taken 
two days' travel into the wilderness, when Mary and a boy 
of the other family were separated from the rest, who she 
afterward learned were inhumanly murdered. They jour- 
neyed westward till they came to Fort Du Quesne (Pitts- 
burg), where she was given to two Seneca women, who 
adopted her in place of a lost brother, according to their 
custom, which required that either a prisoner or a scalp 
should be given to the nearest relative of the one lost. 

She was taken some eighty miles down the Ohio river to 
a Seneca town, in the vicinity of which she remained with 
her adopted sisters four years, during which time she was 
married to a Delaware Indian named Sheninjee, and gave 
birth to two children; a girl, that died soon after its birth, 
and a son, which she named after her father, Thomas Jemi- 
son. She was treated with uniform kindness by the Indians, 
and was as happy as the recollection of her separation from 
her family would permit. She was young, her spirit was 
elastic, and she readily learned to adapt herself to her 
changed circumstances, and to love her friends, by whom 
she was kindly treated. Her husband and her infant son 
were additional ties which bound. her to the wild life into 
which she had been adopted, and at that time her desire to 
leave the forest and return to civilized life was nearly ex- 
tinguished. She did not look upon the life of an Indian 
woman as that of a drudge. She said: " Notwithstanding the 
Indian women have all the fuel and bread to procure, and 
the cooking to perform, their task is probably not harder 
than that of white women, who have those articles provided 
for them; and their cares certainly are not half as numer- 
ous nor as great." She always spoke in high terms of the 
Indian character, when uncontaminated by intercourse or 
contact with the whites. She stated: 

"The use of ardent spirits among the Indians, and a ma- 
jority of the attempts which have been made to civilize 
them by the white people, have constantly made them worse 
and worse; increased their vices and robbed them of many 
of their virtues; and will ultimately produce their extermi- 
nation. I have seen, in a number of instances, the effects of 
education upon some of our Indians, who were taken when 
young from their families and placed at school before they 
had opportunities to contract many Indian habits, and there 
kept till they arrived to manhood; but I have never seen 
one of these but was an Indian in every respect after he re- 
turned. Indians must and will be Indians, in spite of all the 
means that can be used to instruct them in the arts and 
sciences. 

" Notwithstanding all that has been said against the In- 
dians in consequence of their cruelties to their enemies — 
cruelties that I have witnessed and had abundant proof of — 
it is a fact that they are naturally kind, tender, and peaceable 
toward their friends, and strictly honest; and that those cruel- 
ties have been practiced only upon their enemies according 
to their idea of justice." 

In the autumn of 1759, she, with her two Indian brothers, 
came to Genisneyo, where it was arranged that her husband, 
Sheninjee, should join her the next spring. She made the 
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journey on foot, bringing her infant, then nine months old, 
on her back. They halted a day for rest at Caneadea, and 
came to Little Beard's Town, then a large Seneca village, 
near where Cuylerville is now located. There she met her 
Indian mother and sisters and took up her abode. Shenin- 
jee did not join her the next spring, and during the summer 
she learned that he died in Ohio soon after she left. 

At the time of her arrival the French and Indian war was 
still in progress, and the Senecas, who were the allies of the 
former, were constantly on the war path. She remembered 
the ambush and dispersion of the detachment of English 
that went to attack Fort Schlosser, and the return to Little 
Beard's Town of the Indians with two white captives, whom 
they tortured to death. She also remembered the massacre 
at Devil's Hole, in which the Senecas from Little Beard's 
Town participated. After the close of the war she had her 
option to remain with the Indians or return to the whites; 
but she uniformly chose the former. At one time her 
abduction and delivery to the whites was attempted, in or- 
der to secure a bounty that had been offered for the return 
of white captives ; but she eluded capture and kept herself 
secreted till the danger passed. 

About the year 1763 she was again married, to a Seneca 
warrior named Hiokatoo. She bore him four daughters 
and two sons, whom she named, after her relatives, John, 
Jesse, Jane, Nancy, Betsey, and Polly. Of the daughters, 
Jane died in 1795 or J 79 6 » a S e( ^ about fifteen years. The 
others married and reared families, and many of their de- 
scendants still reside on the Indian reservations. 

Dehewamis continued to reside at Little Beard's Town 
till 1779. Of the condition of the Senecas during the inter- 
val between the close of the French and Indian war and the 
breaking out of the Revolution, she spoke in the highest 
terms. It must be remembered that this was long before 
any settlements had been made by the whites. She said of 
them: "No people can live more happy than the Indians 
did in tiroes of peace, before the introduction of spirituous 
liquors among them. Their lives were a continual round of 
pleasures. Their wants were few, and easily satisfied, and 
their cares were only for to-day, the bounds of their cal- 
culation for future comfort not extending to the incalcula- 
ble uncertainties of to-morrow. If peace ever dwelt with 
men it was in former times in the recess from war among 
what are termed barbarians. The moral character of the In- 
dians was (if I may be allowed the expression) u neon t ami - 
nated. Their fidelity was perfect, and became proverbial. 
They were strictly honest, they despised deception and false- 
hood, and chastity was held in high veneration; and a viola- 
tion of it was considered sacrilege. They were temperate 
in their desires, moderate in their passions, and candid and 
honorable in the expression of their sentiments on every 
subject of importance." 

The Seneca Indians during the war of the Revolution 
were the allies of the English, as is well known. After the 
massacres at Cherry Valley and Wyoming, in which it was 
believed they bore a conspicuous part, the well known expe- 
dition of General Sullivan was sent against them to destroy 
their towns and devastate their country. On the approach 
of the army toward Little Beard's Town some ot the Indians 
fled to the neighboring woods, and others, with the women 
and children, went across Wyoming county to Catawba 
creek, which empties into Tonawanda creek at Varysburg 



On their return to their village they found everything de- 
stroyed. Resolved to care for herself, Dehewamis, with 
her five children, went up the river till she arrived at Gar- 
deau Flats, where she hired to two negroes, fugitive slaves, 
who had a cabin and a field of corn there, to husk corn on 
shares. 

The name of these flats is usually spelt Gardeau; but it is 
pronounced Gardow. It is given by Morgan Ga-da-o, and 
is defined by him "bank in front." An old settler in Perry, 
Mr. Otis, says he was informed by the Indians that it means 
a " cross hill," or a hill projecting from another; and that it 
was given to these flats because a spur, evidently an old 
slide, projects across the valley at the northern boundary of 
the flats. Mrs. Jemison said of it: " My land derived its 
name — Gardeau — from a hill that is within its limits, which 
is called in the Seneca language Kautam. Kautam, when 
interpreted, signifies up and down, or down and up, and is 
applied to a hill that you ascend and descend in passing, or 
to a valley." The valley where these flats lie is entered 
from the north by ascending and descending the spur of a 
hill spoken of, hence the appropriateness of the name. The 
fact, however, that the Seneca language has no labials ren- 
ders it doubtful whether she was correctly understood in 
the pronunciation of this word. 

By her labor she succeeded in procuring sufficient corn 
to sustain her family during the severe winter whicH fol- 
lowed, and she continued to reside on these flats during 
fifty-two of the fifty-four remaining years of her -life. The 
negroes with whom she found refuge left the flats two or 
three years later. 

Not long after the close of the Revolution her brother 
proposed that if it was her choice she should abandon her 
Indian life and return to the whites. Her eldest son, 
Thomas, urged her to do this, and offered to accompany 
her and assist her on the journey; but the chiefs refused to 
let him go because he gave promise of becoming an eminent 
warrior or counsellor. To quote her own language: " The 
chiefs refusing to let him go was one reason for my resolv- 
ing to stay; but another, more powerful, if possible, was 
that I had a large family of Indian children, and that if I 
should be so fortunate as to find my relations they would 
despise them, if not myself, and treat them as enemies, or 
at least with a degree of cold indifference, which I thought 
I could not endure. 

" Accordingly, after I had duly considered the matter, I 
told my brother that it was ray choice to stay and spendthe 
remainder of my days with my Indian friends, and live 
with my family as I had hitherto done. He appeared well 
pleased with my resolution, and informed me that as that 
was my choice I should have a piece of land that I could 
call my own, where I could live unmolested, and have some- 
thing at my decease to leave for the benefit of my chil- 
dren/' 

She heard no more concerning the land till the time of 
the council of Big Tree, in 1797, when Farmer's Brother 
sent for her to attend the council, informed her that her 
brother had spoken to him concerning the land, and re- 
quested her to choose and describe it. Said she: " I ac- 
cordingly told him of the place of beginning, and then went 
round a tract that I judged would be sufficient for my pur- 
pose (knowing that it would include the Gardeau Flats), by 
stating certain bounds with which I was acquainted." 
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A survey was made of this tract in 1798 by Augustus 
Porter, and the following is a copy of his field notes, re- 
corded on the back of a map belonging to Michael Brooks, 
and now in the possession of Norman Seymour, of Mount 
Morris: 

" Beginn at the point of high rocks; thence east one mile 
79.48 to an oak post in the old path marked N. E. C. of R.; 
a white oak tree 24 inch diamet. s. 14 e. 49 links; another 
white oak tree 14 inch diameter n. 72 e. 29 links; a white 
oak 14 inch marked with a blaze 3 noches n. 87 w. 19 links; 
thence south 372.04 to a white ash post marked S. E. C. 
of R.; a s. maple 24 inch a blaze 3 noches n. 87 w. 38 links; 
a beach 12 inches a blaze 3 noches n. 30 e. 34 links; thence 
west 481.88 (at 355.32 it intercepts with steep rock w. side Gen. 
River); thence north 372 chains 4 links; thence east 322.40 to 
place of beginning; containing 17,929 acres and 137 rods. 
"By A. Porter, Sept. 14, I79*-" 

The grant of this reservation was violently opposed by 
the Indian demagogue Red Jacket but was made notwith- 
standing this opposition. After the white woman became 
the owner of these flats she adopted the practice of letting 
her land to be tilled on shares by white people, and thus 
she was enabled to live in what she termed comparative ease. 
When, however, it is known, as is stated on the authority of 
old resident?, that one of her easy tasks was to carry from a 
saw-mill in Perry, five miles distant, sufficient boards for a 
house; and that she accomplished this by lashing together a 
few at a time with bark strings and suspending them across 
her back with a strap of the same material, passed over the 
top of her head after the. Indian fashion, her easy life will 
be appreciated. 

On this reservation she lived in quietness which was sel- 
dom broken except by domestic afflictions, which were se- 
vere. Of her three sons, Thomas, John and Jesse, John 
became the murderer first of Thomas, and afterward of 
Jesse; and he was afterward killed by other Indians at 
Squawkie hill. Thomas, it will be remembered, was the 
son of her first husband, Sheninjee; and he was the one she 
brought on her back from Ohio. He was of a mild, peace- 
ble disposition except when under the influence of liquor; 
then of course reason was disenthroned in him, and, in her 
words, he conducted himself " like a wild or crazy man, with- 
out regard to relatives, decency or propriety." 

On the first of July, 181 1, in a fit of intoxication, he en- 
gaged, as he had frequently done before, in a quarrel with 
John, at the house of their mother, in the course of which 
the latter seized him by his hair, dragged him out at the 
door, and killed him with a blow of his tomahawk. The 
matter was investigated by the chiefs of his tribe, and John 
was acquitted, Thomas having been regarded as the first 
aggressor. Thomas was fifty-two years old at the time of 
his murder. He left a family, of whom one, a son named 
Jacob Jemison,'was educated in part at Dartmouth College. 
He afterward passed through a regular course of medical 
studies and became an assistant surgeon in the United 
States Navy. He died on board his ship in the Mediterra- 
nean squadron about 1850, when about forty years old. In 
November of the same year Dehewamis's last husband, 
Hiokatoo, died of consumption. 

The bad character which the murder of Thomas gave 
John caused him to be shunned, and this soured his dispo- 



sition. In the month of May, i8i2,while both, with George 
Shongo, their brother-in-law, were at work for Robert 
Whaley, of Castile, a drunken quarrel occurred, in which 
John killed Jesse by stabbing him. He was twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight years of age when killed. 

John was killed, as before stated, at Squawkie hill by two 
Indians, named Doctor and Jack. He was fifty-four years 
of age when killed, and left two wives and nine children. 
After the lapse of a few weeks Jack, one of the murderers, 
poisoned himself by eating muskrat root. Doctor, the other 
assassin, died of consumption in 1819. 

In 181 1 negotiations commenced between Jellis Clute 
and Micha Brooks and Dehewamis, for the purchase of a 
part of her reservation. A special act of naturalization was 
passed by the Legislature in 1817 to enable her to convey 
this land, and the transaction was finally consummated in 
the winter of 1822 and 1823. By this she conveyed all her 
reservation, except two miles square and a lot for Thomas 
Clute. The following is a description of that which she 
retained: 

"The tract which I reserved for myself begins at the 
great slide, thence running west one mile, thence north two 
miles, thence east about a mile to the river, and thence run- 
ning southerly up the river, and bounding on the west bank 
to the place of beginning. In consideration of the before 
mentioned sale to Messrs. Gibson, Brooks and Clute, among 
other things they bound themselves, their heirs, assigns, etc., 
to pay to me, my heirs or successors, three hundred dollars 
a year forever." 

She finally determined to leave Gardeau Flats and join 
the Indians of the tribe on the reservation at Buffalo. She 
therefore received a commutation of her annuity, sold her 
remaining two square miles, and, with her daughters, their 
husbands and children, removed from Gardeau in 1831. 
She made her residence on Buffalo Flats, where she resided 
till her death, September 9th, 1833, at the age of about 
ninety-one years. She was buried at the cemetery near the 
Seneca mission church, and a marble slab, with an appro- 
priate inscription, erected at her grave. 

Forty years passed after her burial at that place, and the 
stone that marked her grave had been almost entirely 
chipped away to furnish mementoes of the woman who had 
figured so strangely in the early history of the region. 
Through the cemetery had also been surveyed a street, 
which, when opened, would pass over this grave. It was 
therefore determined to remove her remains from the grave 
that had thus been desecrated, and which was likely soon 
to be obliterated, and deposit them where such desecrations 
would not be likely to occur. This determination on the 
part of some of her descendants was seconded and sup- 
ported by some philanthropic and benevolent citizens of 
Buffalo, who were deeply interested in all that pertained to 
pioneer and Indian history. In March, 1874, these remains 
were carefully disinterred by an undertaker, under the 
direction of her grandson Dr. James Shongo, and placed in 
a tasteful black walnut coffin. It is noteworthy that "near 
the center of the grave was found a peculiarly shaped porce- 
lain dish, containing what may have been when placed there 
articles of food. In the dish was a wooden spoon greatly 
decayed. • • • These were doubtless provided by her 
Indian relatives to supply her with food while journeying to 
the Indians' happy hunting grounds." 
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The coffin, containing everything that was found in her 
grave, was taken to the council-house grounds at Genesee 
Falls, where, after brief and appropriate religious services in 
the old council- house, it was placed in a stone sarcophagus, 
sealed with cement, and interred. A black walnut tree was 
planted near the foot of the grave by her grandson Thomas 
Jemison, son of the babe she brought on her back from 
Ohio. The seed was borne by the tree that shaded her 
grave at Buffalo. The grave is curbed with stones that 
were once used as rude headstones in the Indian cemetery 
at Gardeau. They had been plowed up and afterwards 
used to construct a road culvert. Mr. Letchworth and Dr. 
Shongo were permitted to remove them from this culvert 
and bring them here, to place around the grave of her who 
had perhaps assisted to plant them at the heads of the des- 
ecrated graves of her kindred. The grave within this curb- 
ing is covered with flowers, the seeds of which were fur- 
nished by Dr. Shongo. What is left of the old headstone is 
planted at the head of the grave. Near this stands a mar- 
ble monument — a square block some six feet in height— on 
one face of which is copied the inscription which was origi- 
nally engraved on her tombstone. Upon this pedestal is to 
be placed a bronze statue of Mary Jemison, in her Indian 
costume, bearing on her back a babe, just as she came to 
the Genesee valley. Here, on the banks of the Genesee, to 
the murmur of which she listened during seventy-two years 
of her eventful life, repose her honored remains. 

It is proper here to state on the authority of the well-in- 
formed investigator of Indian history William C. Bryant, 
Esq., of Buffalo, that the generally accepted' orthography 
and signification of " the name conferred upon the captive 
by the two gentle Indian women who adopted her as their 
sister " is incorrect. He says: " The name should be writ- 
ten Deh-ge-wa-nus, and means, literally, the two falling 
voices. The Indians in pronouncing the name make a cir- 
cular or undulating sweep of the hand downwards, to em- 
phasize the idea of a prolonged or dying cadence." 

The tragical death of her three sons has been spoken of. 
The fourth wife of the oldest, Thomas, was the daughter of 
Sally, a Seneca squaw, by an Engfesh trapper and fur-trader. 
Sally was afterward one of the wives of " Indian Allen." 
His son Thomas, or Buffalo Tom, as he was familiarly called, 
who died in 1878, was an influential man in the Seneca na- 
tion, and was highly esteemed for his many virtues by all 
who knew him. 

Of her daughters, Mary married an Indian named Billy 
Green, Betsey married John Green, and Polly, the youngest, 
married George Shongo. All lived with or near her while 
she remained at Gardeau, and had large families of chil- 
dren. Her descendants on the different reservations are 
numerous. 

Her second husband, Hiokatoo, to whom she was married 
about 1763, and who was the father of six of her children, 
was born on the banks of the Susq'iehanna in 1 708. His 
mother was sister to the mother of the worthy chief Farm- 
er's Brother. From' his youth he was a warrior, and though 
kind in his domestic relations, he was endowed with all the 
cruelty and blood thirstiness of a savage, and always boasted 
exultingly of the many barbarities and cruel tortures he had 
inflicted on captive foes. From his youth down to the close 
of the Revolution he was engaged in all the wars of the Sen- 
ecas, often leading hostile expeditions. He was second in 



command in an expedition that went against Cherry Valley 
and other frontier settlements, and was said to have been 
engaged in the massacre of Wyoming. It is said that after 
the commencement of the Revolutionary war he was en- 
gaged in seventeen campaigns, and during the French and 
Indian war he was in every battle that was fought on the 
Susquehanna and Ohio. Of his martial pride, which he en- 
tertained to the last, his wife said: 

" I have frequently heard him repeat the history of his life 
from his childhood, and when he came to that part which 
related to his actions, his bravery, and war; when he spoke 
of the ambush, the combat, the spoiling of his enemies, and 
the sacrifice of his victims, his nerves seemed strung with 
youthful ardor, the warmth of the able warrior seemed to ani- 
mate his frame, and to produce the heated gestures which he 
had practiced in middle age. He was a man of tender feel- 
ings to his friends, ready and willing to assist them in dis- 
tress; yet as a warrior, his cruelties to his enemies were per- 
haps unparalleled, and will not admit of a word of pallia- 
tion." 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE NOTORIOUS " INDIAN ALLEN " — PROMINENT CHARACTERS 
AMONG THE SENECAS. 



BENEZER ALLAN, commonly called Allen, or 
oftener Indian Allen, first came to Gardeau 
Flats toward the close of the Revolutionary 
war, and made his home at Mary Jemison's 
house, hunting with her son Thomas. He remained 
and worked her land till* after the peace of 1783. 
His first noteworthy exploit here was to arouse the 
jealousy of a white man, whose wife was a Nanticoke squaw. 
He next took a belt of wampum to an American officer at a 
military post as a token of a desire for peace on the part of 
the Indians — which he was not authorized to do, and which 
did not correctly represent them. The Indians were exas- 
perated at this and resolved to punish him, and for that 
purpose pursued him. He fled, but afterward returned, and 
was fed and secreted by the kind hearted Mary during some 
days at several times. He was watched for and tracked 
like a wild beast, and was once taken, but made his escape 
and returned. He kept hid during two weeks at one time 
in a small cave or hole in the rocks in a gulf near the flats, 
whence he emerged at night to find the food which she left 
for him at a place agreed on, and to milk a cow and drink 
the milk from his hat 

He afterward engaged in business at Mt Morris, built a 
grist-mill and a saw-mill at Genesee Falls (now Rochester), 
and engaged in many schemes of speculation. He resided 
for a time at the mouth of Oatka creek, which was first 
named from him Allen's creek. 

History rarely records a blacker character than his. He 
was a swindler, a polygamist, an adulterer and a foul mur- 
derer. He was a tory in the Revolution; and Mary 
Jemison said she had often heard him relate this transaction: 
" At one time, when he was scouting with the Indians, he 
entered a house very early in the morning, where he found 
a man, his wife and one child in bed. The man instantly 
sprang on the floor, for the purpose of defending himself 
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and little family; but Allen dispatched him with one blow. 
He then cut off his head and threw it, bleeding, into the 
bed with the terrified woman; took the little infant from its 
mother's breast, dashed its head against the jamb, and left 
the unhappy widow and mother to mourn alone over her 
murdered family. It has been said by some, that, after he 
had killed the child, he opened the fire, and buried it under 
the coals and embers; but of that I am not certain. I have 
often heard him speak of that transaction with a great de- 
gree of sorrow, and as the foulest crime he ever committed, 
one for which I have no doubt he repented." 

Some years siuce Mr. J. S. Minard, of Hume, Allegany 
county, published some reminiscences of Caneadea reser- 
vation and the Indians who lived there. This reservation 
was but a short distance from this county, and many of the 
Indians spoken of were well known to old settlers here. 
For that reason a few extracts are given: 

" Prominent among the Caneadea Indians was the old 
chief and warrior Shongo, who lived near the residence of 
the late George Parker. Mr. Parker's flats were called 
1 Shongo flats,' and a brook which makes into the river near 
by still retains his name. He it was whom Major Van 
Campen wounded at the battle of Newtown, now Elmira, if 
I remember rightly; and with whom he had an interesting 
interview many years after, at Angelica, when, by mutual 
relation of the events, personal encounters, etc., in that 
memorable action, they renewed an old acquaintance begun 
under quite different circumstances. Shongo is remem- 
bered by many of the early settlers as a man of advanced 
age, sound judgment, good personal appearance and exten- 
sive influence with his people. 

" A son of his — George Shongo — married a daughter of 
Mary Jemison {De-Jic-wa-mis\ and afterward lived at Gar- 
deau. Mrs. Sarah Ingham says Shongo used frequently to 
call at their house, and when inclined to conversation, 
which was generally the case after imbibing a few drinks of 
snick-e-t\ would relate his war exploits, tell of being in the 
battle of Saratoga under Burgoyne, show the various wounds 
received in battle — four ball holes in one arm, and various 
sword cuts, etc. 

" Shongo was one of the last to remove from the reserva- 
tion. He was very loth to go, claiming that he never con- 
sented to the sale, that the whole transaction on the part of 
the whites was a fraud; and it was only after repeated im- 
portunities on the part of the whites, through Dr. Dwight, 
of Moscow, who was agent for several of the proprietors of 
the reservation, and a deposit in the hands of M. W. Miner 
Esq., to be paid to him when he should be prepared to go, 
that he was induced to leave. 

" Hudson was another very influential Indian. He was 
gifted with rare oratorical powers, and was a sort of preacher 
or exhorter among them. Mr. Charles M. Mills informs me 
that he has heard him address the assembled Indians upon 
the occasion of the annual ceremony of burning the dog 
and remission of sins, when scarcely a dry eye could be 
seen in the whole assembly. Various others of the early 
settlers corroborate Mr. Mills's account of the remarkable 
effect of Hudson's eloquence. 

" Hudson at one time lived upon the site of the residence 
of Andrew S. Ben net, Esq. I have been informed that he 
was educated at Dartmouth College, and there is good rea- 
son for believing it. It is certain that quite a number of 



young Indians were educated there under the presidency of 
Dr. Wheelock. Joseph Brant was one of them, and 1 pre- 
sume Hudson was another." 

[Turner says of Hudson : " He had been a leading 
1 brave ' in the southern Indian wars waged by the Senecas, 
and afterward in the English and French wars. Hon. 
George Woods, a prominent citizen of Bedford, Pennsyl- 
vania, became a prisoner with the Indians, on the Ohio or 
the Allegheny. Hudson procured his release aftet he had 
been condemned and tied to a stake. In after years they 
met, and the judge treated him with much kindness, making 
him a present of a fine house and lot at Bedford, which he 
never occupied, but he used to pride himself upon its pos- 
session and the manner in which he came by it."} 

'* Washington was the name of another Indian family of 
some note and influence. ' Old Wayne Washington,' alias 
John Mohawk, the father, died at something over a hundred 
years of age, and was buried on the farm of Delos Benja- 
min, only a few rods to the rear of his dwelling. I saw the 
sunken grave only last summer. 

" He it was to whom Van Campen on a certain occasion 

\ ' lent his hatchet ' — in other words, having dispatched all the 

rest of his captors, sent him away with a tomahawk sticking 

in the back of his n*ck; many with whom I have conversed 

remember seeing the scar. 

"He had sons, Jim and 'Young Wayne Washington,' as 
he was called, and a daughter, Polly, still remembered by 
the early settlers «s quite a character in those days. One 
of the boys was said to be the best tunner on the reserva- 
tion. Loren Houghton remembers hi-* running a race on a 
bet of fifty or sixty dollars, some four miles and turn around 
the sign post at Radlcy's tavern and back, coming out victor. 

" Long Beard, named in contradistinction to Little Beard, 
of greater note as a warrior and chieftain (both names, I 
suppose, having a literal significance and personal applica- 
tion), from whom the rapids in the Genesee river known as 
1 Long Beard's Riff ' take their name, lived upon the farm 
of James C. Smith, and was quite a farmer for an Indian, 
raising some grain and keeping cattle, horses and sheep. Ska- 
no-boy lived with him, and was quite a notorious character. 
Ska- no in Indian signifies gift — gift boy, or given boy. He 
was given to the Caneadea Indians by some other tribe, and 
adopted. He lived with Long Beard, who, I have been 
told, was at one time a chief; and perhaps was at the time 
Ska-no was given. Ska- tw- boy was well built, tall, stout, 
athletic — physically perfection itself, but morally destitute 
of principle and honor, and as a result incurred the enmity 
of most of the Indians as well as the whites of the reservation. 

"A little incident of Ska~no~boy\ He, like most of the Indi- 
ans, loved the * fire water' of the white man, and had a 
charge of twenty shillings scored up against him on one of 
the beams in Ingham's log tavern. One day he presented 
himself with an otter skin, the finest specimen ever seen in 
these parts, which Mr. Ingham took and canceled the debt. 
But poor Ska-no had -better paid the debt in some other 
way. He had stolen the otter skin from the trap of another 
Indian, was detected, and shortly after apprehended by a 
party of two or three of them and very severely punished. 

44 He was at one time lodged in jail at Angelica, for insult- 
ing a woman somewhere in the neighborhood of * Oak Hill,' 
near Colonel Williams's, which was then a part of this 
, county. I mention this for the reason that. I have seen it 
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stated that Indians were peculiarly exempt from such conduct. 

"Copperhead, a very old Indian, who died a few years 
since in Careadea, John Shanks, who still occasionally re- 
turns to the * scenes of his childhood,* Sun-ge-iva, or Big 
Kettle, the Trirosharps, Sharpshins, Bear Hunter, Kingee, 
Elk Hunter, Chickens (so called from his diminutive sut- 
ure), Joe Daw, Jackson, Powderhorn, George Jakes, and 
Chick-nit were Indians of lesser note remembered by our 
pioneers. 

" The marriage contract they regarded with the utmost 
solemnity. I have been- told that divorces were very unu- 
sual. There were some exceptions, however, to this general 
rule. I have been told of two instances where the marital 
obligations were not respected on the part of the wife, or 
squaw, and in each case the husband poisoned himself. 
Young Elk Hunter was one, and was found dead, having 
eaten of the cicuta, or poison hemlock, and repaired to the 
woods. He lived near where Reynolds's tavern is located, 
on the Wiscoy. The other was one of the Kingees. 

" One of the Trimsharps — Tom, I believe — was once at 
the house of Mr. Joel Cooper, one of the early settlers on 
the reservation, where, among other things thought of and 
talked of, the subject of marriage came up. Mr. Cooper 
had several sons, none of them as yet married. Turning to 
one of them, the Indian said, 'You young, me no young; 
why you no get you squaw?' and endeavored to persuade 
him to marry, promising, in case he would agree to it, to 
bring him a squaw next time he should come out. To this 
young Cooper assented, of course, and thought no more of 
it. But judge of his surprise when, in a few days, 'Old 
Tom ' reappeared with' a charming young squaw by his side, 
whom he had brought all the way from Tonawanda to be- 
come his bride. This was a stumper for the young man; 
when he was joking the Indian had been in earnest, and he 
was reduced to the alternative of marrying the squaw or 
backing out of his bargain. He chose to repudiate. 

" An anecdote is related of an Indian, who, in 1823 or 
1824, was frozen to death on the road from Cold Creek to 
Caneadea, while in a state of beastly intoxication. When 
found the Indians gathered around him in considerable 
numbers, and held a sort of impromptu coroner's inquest 
over the body, discussing the cause of death. After due 
deliberation they came to the unanimous conclusion that he 
came to his death by reason of the water that was in the 
whisky that he drank having frozen in him." 



CHAPTER V. 

THE TITLE TO THE SOIL OF WESTERN NEW YORK — PHELPS 
AND GORHAIf'S PURCHASE — MORRIS'S RESERVE. 



, O topic better deserves a chapter of local history 
than the ownership of the soil at early periods, 
on which the present titles rest; and this is the 
proper point for a statement on this subject 
with relation to Wyoming county. 
" A memorial prepared by the Commissioners of 
Trade and Plantations in 1697, relating to the right 
of the crown of Great Britain to sovereignty over the Five 




Nations of Indians bordering upon the province of New 
York," recites that those nations had " by many ac- 
knowledgments, submissions, leagues and agreements been 
united to or depended on that colony;" that they, " being 
the most warlike in those parts of the world, held all their 
neighboring Indians in a manner of tributary subjection;" 
that in prospect of an invasion of their territory in 1684 by 
De la Barre, governor of Canada, Governor Dongan of New 
York warned that French official " that those Indians are 
the King of England's subjects, and also sent the then 
Duke of York's [to whom the province had been granted by 
the crown] arms to be set up in every one of the Indians' 
castles, as far as Oneygra [Niagara], which was accordingly 
done and Mons. De la Barre retired." 

Governor Tryon, in 1774, in a "report on the province 
of New York," said: 

" The boundaries of the province of New York are de- 
rived from two sources: — first, the grants from King Charles 
the Second to his brother James, Duke of York; * * * 
secondly, from the submission and subjection of the Five 
Nations to the crown of England. * * * It is uncertain 
to this day to what extent the Five Nations carried their 
claim to the westward and northward, but there is no doubt 
that it went to the north beyond the 45 th degree of latitude, 
and westward to Lake Huron, their beaver hunting country 
being bounded to the west by that lake; which country the 
Five Nations, by treaty with the governor of this province 
at Albany, in 1701, surrendered to the crown, to be pro- 
tected and defended for them." 

Such was the foundation of the English claim to sove. 
reignty over the territory of the Iroquois. They themselves 
never recognized the claim in the sense in which it was put 
forth, and the French always denied and scoffed at it; but 
the British government had the power to maintain it, and 
up to the Revolution continued to assert it. 

The encroachment of the whites upon the territory of the 
Iroquois gave the latter great uneasiness, to allay which a 
very numerously attended council was held with them at 
Fort Stanwix (Rome) in 1768, to agree on a line beyond 
which settlements should not be permitted. The line de- 
cided upon in the State of New York " ran along the east- 
ern border of Broome and Chenango counties, and thence 
northwestward to a point seven miles west of Rome." 

The close of the Revolution left the hostile Iroquois un- 
provided for by their British employers and at the mercy of 
the United States. Conquered -after waging a long, bloody 
and destructive warfare against the patriots of New York, 
they had forfeited their territory and would have had little 
cause of complaint had they been dispossessed. The gov- 
ernment, however, thought it wise to deal generously with 
them; and in a council held on the site of Rome in 1784 
recognized their continued ownership of the land between 
the line agreed on at the same place sixteen years before, 
and one beginning at Lake Ontario four miles east of the 
Niagara river, running southward parallel with the river to 
Buffalo creek, thence still southward to the Pennsylvania 
line and following that to the Ohio river. All of New 
York west of this second line seems also to have been sub- 
sequently conceded to the Indians except a mile strip along 
the Niagara. 

Every reader of English colonial history knows how igno- 
rantly or carelessly grants of American territory were made 
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by the crown to individuals and companies, the same tracts 
being in some instances given at different times to different 
parties, laying the foundation of conflicting claims. Thus 
the province of New York, when granted to the Duke of 
York in 1664, covered part of Massachusetts as denned by 
the charter given to the Plymouth Company in 1C20. The 
territory of both provinces under their charters also extend- 
ed indefinitely westward; but New York, in 1781, and Mas- 
sachusetts, four years later, relinquished to the United 
States their claims beyond the present western boundary of 
this State, and Massachusetts contented herself with claim- 
ing that portion of New York west of the meridian which 
now forms the eastern line of Ontario and Steuben coun- 
ties — some 19,000 square miles, New York of course 
also asserted jurisdiction and ownership of this vast 
tract. 

The dispute was compromised by a convention of com- 
missioners from the two States, held at Hartford in Decem- 
ber, 1786. It was agreed that the sovereignty of the dis- 
puted region should remain with New York, and the owner- 
ship with Massachusetts, subject to the Indian proprietor- 
ship, which had been recognized by the general government. 
" That is to say, the Indians could hold the land as long as 
they pleased, but were only allowed to sell to the State of 
Massachusetts or her assigns." The meridian bounding the 
Massachusetts claim on the east was called the " pre-emption 
line," because it was decided to allow that State the right 
of pre-emption, or first purchase, of the land west of it 
There was one exception: New York retained the owner- 
ship as well as the sovereignty of a strip a mile wide along 
the Niagara river. 

In 1788 the State of Massachusetts sold to Oliver Phelps 
and Nathaniel Gorham, two of its citizens, and to others for 
whom they acted, its pre-emption right to western New York 
for $1,000,000, to be paid in three annual installments, in 
certain securities of the State, which were then worth about 
one-fifth of their face. The next thing with these gentlemen 
was to complete the title by buying the Indian interest. For 
this purpose Phelps held a council with the Iroquois at 
Buffalo early in July, 1788, and bought, for $5,000 down 
and a perpetual annuity of $500, about 2,600,000 acres, 
bounded on the east by the preemption line. Part of the 
western boundary was a meridian from Pennsylvania to the 
junction of Canaseraga creek with the Genesee river (being 
the line forming the western boundary of the eastern tier of 
towns in Allegany county). Thence northward the line 
followed the course of the Genesee " to a point two miles 
north of Canawagus village ; thence running due west 
twelve miles; thence running northwardly so as to be twelve 
miles distant from the western bounds of said river, to the 
shores of Lake Ontario." The tract thus defined constitu- 
ted the famous " Phelps and Gorham 's Purchase." 

In securing their vast estate Phelps, Gorham and com- 
pany encountered the opposition of a set of land sharks who 
also had a covetous eye upon this magnificent domain. 
These were the capitalists forming the New York and Gen- 
esee Land Company, engineered by one John Livingston; 
and its branch the Niagara-Genesee Company, headed by 
Colonel John Butler, and consisting almost entirely of Cana- 
dians. As we have seen, the Indians were barred from sell- 
ing their lands except to Massachusetts or her assigns. 



Butler, Livingston and their associates proposed to get pos- 
session of them by a long lease; hence they are spoken of 
as the " lessee companies." Chiefly through the influence of 
Butler they obtained from part of the Iroquois chiefs and 
sachems a ninehundred-and-ninety-nine years' lease of 
most of their territory for $20,000, and an annual rent of 
$2,000. Their scheme fell through, the Legislatures of New 
York and Massachusetts declaring a lease of that length 
equivalent to a purchase, and as such null and void. Butler, 
however, profited by the purchase of Phelps and Gorham. 
He was one of the three to whom the Indians referred the 
question of the price they should charge those gentlemen, 
and is said to have had 20,000 acres placed at his disposal 
by the purchasers in consideration of the advice he gave the 
confiding red men. The " lessees " continued their intrigues 
until they succeeded, in 1793, in getting from the Leg- 
islature a grant of one hundred square miles east of the 
pre-emption line, instead of obtaining twenty thousand miles 
and founding a new State, as there is reason to suppose the 
Niagara-Genesee Company, at least, intended, with the co- 
operation of the Senecas, whom Butler and other Canadian 
officials were always embittering against the people of New 
York. 

Before Phelps and Gorham had half paid for the entire 
pre-emption right they had bought from Massachusetts, the 
securities of that State, in consequence of the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, had risen nearly to par: and find- 
ing that they should be unable to fulfill their contract they 
induced the State to resume its right to the portion of its 
original New York claim which they had not yet bought of 
the Indians, and release them from their contract as to that 
part, leaving on their hands the tract since called Phelps 
and Gorham's Purchase, and bounded as above described. 
This agreement was reached on the 10th of March, 
1791. 

Two days later. Robert Morris, the illustrious financier, 
whose services were of such vital importance to the nation 
during the Revolution, contracted with Massachusetts for 
the pre-emption right to all of New York west of Phelps 
and Gorham's Purchase. About this time he also bought 
1,264,000 acres of Phelps and Gorham (paying ,£30,000 in 
New York currency), which he soon sold to three English 
gentlemen, Sir William Pultney, John Hornby and Patrick 
Colquhoun, for ,£35,000 sterling. It was only after much 
difficulty and delay that Mr. Morris completed his title to* 
the tract of which he had purchased the pre-emption right 
from Massachusetts. It was necessary to buy out the inter- 
est of the Indians, and this was accomplished by a council 
at Geneseo in September, 1797, when he was enabled to 
purchase all of the State west of Phelps and Gorham's Pur- 
chase, except that the Indians retained eleven reservations, 
amounting to about three hundred and thirty-eight square 
miles; among them the Gardeau reservation, elsewhere 
spoken of, a part of which was included in the present town 
of Castile. 

It was by his speeches in the councils affecting the title 
to the lands of western New York that the Seneca chief 
Red Jacket came into prominence. He figures in history as 
a crafty demagogue, vain, ambitious and dishonest; a cow- 
ard in war and a sot in peace; chiefly noted for his 
harangues against parting with the lands of the Seneca na- 
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tion, and the bitterness he usually manifested against the 
power by whose grace alone the nation had any lands after 
the Revolution. 

The conveyance from Massachusetts to Mr. Morris was 
made May nth, 1791, by five deeds. The first covered the 
land between Phelps and Gorham's Purchase and a line be- 
ginning twelve miles west of theirs on the Pennsylvania 
border and running due north to Lake Ontario. The next 
three embraced as many sixteen-mile strips crossing the 
State north and south, and the fifth what remained to the 
westward of these. 

The tract covered by the first mentioned deed was what 
has been called " Morris's Reserve/' from the fact that he 
retained the disposition of this section in his own hands 
when he subsequently sold all west of it. It included in 
Wyoming county the eastern tier of towns. He sold the re- 
serve in large tracts, though small as compared with his 
purchase. Its western boundary, separating it from the 
Holland Purchase, was the " east transit " line, so called be- 
cause it was run with a transit instrument in connection with 
astronomical observations, the variation of the magnetic 
needle disqualifying the surveyor's compass for running a 
meridian line. It is called the " east " transit to distinguish 
it from a similarly surveyed meridian passing through Lock- 
port, which is called the " west " transit. The laying down 
of this line was a slow and laborious operation. It involved 
nothing less than felling a strip of timber three or four rods 
wide most of the way across the State, to give unobstructed 
range to the miniature telescope of the transit. This re- 
quired, beside three surveyors, a considerable force of 
axmen. On most of the line all hands camped where 
night overtook them in the unbroken wilderness. All of the 
summer and autumn of 1798 was consumed in running the 
first eighty miles of the transit meridian, there being about 
thirteen miles remaining undone on the a and of November. 

The surveyor in charge of this work was Joseph Ellicott. 
He was born in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, in 1756. In 
1770 the family removed to Maryland and founded Ellicott's 
Mills on the Patapsco river. Joseph was taught surveying 
by his brother Andrew, who was afterward surveyor-general 
of the United States and professor of mathematics at West 
Point. He assisted the latter in laying out the city of 
Washington, and in 1791 surveyed the boundary line be- 
tween the State of Georgia 'and the Creek Indian lands. 
The remaining years of his business career were chiefly spent 
in the service of the Holland Land Company, so called. 
His intimate connection, in this capacity, with the history of 
western New York is thus summed up by the historian of 
the Holland Purchase: 

"No man has ever, perhaps, been so closely identified 
with the history of any region as he is with the history of 
the Holland Purchase. He was not only the land agent, 
superintending from the start surveys and settlement, 
exercising locally a one-man power and influence; but for 
a long period he was far more than this. In all the early 
years of settlement, especially in all things having reference 
to the organization of towns, counties, erection of public 
buildings, the laying out of roads, the establishment of post- 
offices — in all that related to the convenience and prosperity 
of the region over which his agency extended — he occupied 
a prominent position, a close identity, that few if any pa- 
trons of new settlements have ever attained." 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE HOLLAND PURCHASE AND PURCHASERS — POLICY OF 
THE HOLLAND LAND COMPANY. 

24th, 1792, Robert Morris deeded to 
«eroy and John Linklaen one and a 
n acres of his lands west of the east 
ic On the 27th of the following 
gave a deed for a million of acres to 
?n and Gerrit Boon. July 20th, 1793, 
».«; w ..»v;vw .0 the same three parties eight hundred 
thousand acres; and on the same day to Herman Leroy, 
William Bayard and Matthew Clarkson, three hundred thou- 
sand acres. These gentlemen purchased this vast tract as 
trustees for a number of rich merchants of Amsterdam, 
Holland, who have been commonly spoken of as the Hol- 
land Company, and the Holland Land Company; though 
there was no corporation with either of those titles. The 
immense estate acquired by them, being all of New York 
west of the east transit line except the Indian reservations 
and the State mile strip along the Niagara, constituted the 
Holland Purchase. 

The purchasers bought through the above-named citizens 
of New York because they themselves, as foreigners, could 
not at the time legally hold real property in the State. The 
Legislature of 1798, however, changed this regulation, and 
the trustees thereupon turned over the property to the ac- 
tual owners; all but three hundred thousand acres being 
transferred to Wilhelm Willink, Nicholas Van Staphorst, 
Pieter Van Kighen, Hendrick Vallenhoven, and Rutger Jan 
Schimmelpennick. The remainder went to Wilhelm Wil- 
link, Jan Willink, Wilhelm Willink, jr., and Jan Willink, jr. 
Two years after, Jan Gabriel Van Staphorst, Roelif Van 
Staphorst, Roelif Van Staphorst, jr., Cornelius Vallenhoven 
and Hendrick Seye also acquired an interest in the tract 

When the Indian title to the Holland Purchase had been 
extinguished by Mr. Morris in 1797, measures were imme- 
diately taken for the survey of the tract, so that it might be put 
in market, sold and settled. Operations were directed from 
Philadelphia by Theophilus Cazenove, who was the first 
general agent of the Hollanders. He appointed Joseph 
Ellicott chief surveyor, and in the autumn of 1797 he and 
Augustus Porter, Mr. Morris's surveyor, as a step toward as- 
certaining the actual area of the purchase, made a tour of 
its lake and river front. The running of the east transit 
line in the next year by Mr. Ellicott, as already related, was 
another step in the survey of the Holland Purchase; and at 
the same time eleven other surveyors, each with his corps 
of axmen, chainmen, etc., went to work at different points 
running the lines of ranges, townships and reservations. "All 
through the purchase the deer were startled from their 
hiding places, and the wolves were driven growling from 
their lairs, by bands of men with compasses and theodolites, 
chains and flags; while the red occupants looked sullenly on 
at the rapid parceling out of their broad and fair domain." 
The division of the land began on the plan which had 
been followed in Phelps and Gorham's Purchase, namely, the 
laying off of six-mile strips, reaching from Pennsylvania to 
Lake Ontario, called ranges, and numbered from east to 
west, and dividing them by east and west lines into regular 
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townships, numbered from south to north. Each township 
was to be subdivided into sixteen raile-and-a-half squares 
called sections; and each of these into twelve lots three- 
fourths of a mile by one-fourth, containing one hundred 
and twenty acres apiece. After twenty-four townships had 
been surveyed on this plan, the subdivision was judged un- 
necessarily minute, and was so much so as to be often ill 
adapted to the surface of the ground; and thereafter the 
mile-and-a-half squares composing a township were each 
divided into four three-quarter-mile squares of three hun- 
dred and sixty acres apiece, which were sold off in quanti- 
ties to suit purchasers; quite commonly going off in one- 
hundred-and-twenty-acre lots, as originally planned. 

The price at first charged for the company's lands was 
$2.75 per acre, one-tenth to be paid down. The proprietors 
found it very difficult to obtain this ten per cent, advance 
payment. It was extremely desirable to secure settlers for 
the tract, for every pioneer who located made the country 
more attractive to those who might be contemplating a sim- 
ilar movement. Lands could be had very cheap in parts of 
the State nearer the centers of population and also in Ohio, 
while farms in Canada were offered by the British govern- 
ment at sixpence per acre. The competition among owners 
of large tracts was thus so strong that the proprietors of the 
Holland Purchase often waived all advance payment by 
actual settlers, and subsequently reduced the price to an 
average of $2 per acre. Even so their lands at first went 
off but slowly. The rate of sales, however, constantly in- 
creased. In 1801 there were 40 ; in 1802, 56; in 1803, 230; 
in 1804, 300; in 1805, 415; in 1806, 524; in 1807, 607; in 
1808, 612; in 1809, 1,160. 

No detailed account will be given here of the settlement 
of this part of the State. The pioneer experiences of the 
settlers of different towns belong to the annals of those 
towns; but a few remarks will give such a glimpse of the 
progress of settlement as may properly be taken at this 
point A tourist who visited western New York in 1792 
gives the following: 

%i Many times did I break out in an enthusiastic frenzy, 
anticipating the probable situation of this wilderness twenty 
years hence. All that reason can ask may be obtained by 
the industrious hand; the only danger to be feared is that 
luxuries' will flow too cheap. After I had reached the 
Genesee river curiosity led me on to Niagara, ninety miles 
— not one house or white man the whole way. The only 
direction I had was an Indian path, which sometimes was 
doubtful. The first day I rode fifty miles through swarms 
of mosquitoes, gnats, etc., beyond all description. At eight 
o'clock in the evening I reached an Indian town called 
Tonnoraunto, it contains many hundreds of savages, who 
live in very tolerable houses, which they make of timber 
and cover with bark. By signs I made them understand me, 
and for a little money they cut me limbs and bushes suffi- 
cient to erect a booth, under which I slept very quietly on 
the grass. The next day I pursued my journey, nine miles 
of which lay through a very deep swamp. With some diffi- 
culty I got through, and about sundown arrived at the fort 
of Niagara." 

An interesting exhibit of the state of business in western 
New York in 1804 is afforded in " a description of the Gen- 
esee country," by Robert Monroe. From it the following is 
extracted: 



"Trade is yet in its infancy, and has much increased 
within a few years. Grain is sent in considerable quantities 
from Seneca lake and the Conhocton, Canisteo, Cowanesque 
and Tioga rivers to markets on Susquehanna river, and 
flour, potash and other produce to Albany; and a consider- 
able quantity of grain has for some years past been exported 
by sleighs in winter to the west of Albany. Whiskey is 
distilled in considerable quantities, and mostly consumed in 
the country, and is also exported to Canada and to Susque- 
hanna. The produce of the country is received by store- 
keepers in payment for goods, and, with horses and canle, is 
paid for land. Several thousand bushels of grain have been 
purchased in the winter beginning this year, 1804, for money 
at Newtown [Elmira], and at the mills near Cayuga lake- 
Hemp is raised on Genesee river and carried to Albany. 
Droves of cattle and horses are sent to different markets, and 
a considerable number of cattle and other provisions are 
used at the markets of Canadarqua [Canandaigua] and Ge- 
neva, at Niagara, and by settlers emigrating into the country. 
Cattle commonly sell for money at a good price, and as this 
country is very favorable for raising them they will probably 
become the principal article for market; many being of 
opinion that the raising of stock is more profitable as well 
as easier than any mode of farming. The following is a 
list of prices of articles and the rate of wages since January, 
1 801: 

"Wheat, from 62 cents to $1 a bushel; corn, from 37 to 
50 cents a bushel; rye, from 50 cents to 62 cents a bushel; 
hay, from $6 to $12 a ton; butter and cheese, from 10 to 16 
cents a pound; a yoke of oxen, $50 to $80; milk cows, from 
$16 to $25; cattle for driving, $3 to $4 a hundred pounds; 
a pair of good working horses, $100 to $125; sheep, from 
$2 to $4; pork, fresh killed, in winter, $4 to $6 a hundred, 
and salted, in spring, $8 to $10; whiskey, from 50 to 75 cents 
a gallon; salt, $1 a bushel, weighing 56 pounds; field ashes f 
4 to 9 cents a bushel; — 600 bushels may be manufactured 
into a ton of pot or pearl ash, which has been sold at mar- 
ket at $125 to $150, and some persons, by saving their ashes 
or by manufacturing them, have nearly cleared the cost of 
improving land; the wages of a laborer, $10 to $15 a month 
and board; a suit of clothes made at $4 to $5; a pair of 
shoes, $1.75 to $2.50. Store goods are sold at very moderate 
prices, the expense of carriage from Albany to New York 
being about $2 a hundred weight." 

The Holland Land Company's policy in selling their lands 
at a high price and giving long credits has often been criti- 
cised, both in its bearing on the company's interests and 
those of the settlers on these lands. 

It has been insisted that a lower cash price would have 
brought to this region a different class of settlers, having 
money with which to pay for their lands, and that the rela- 
tions between the company and the settlers would have ter- 
minated sooner, and that the difficulties which arose between 
them would have been averted. It has been held that this 
policy caused western New York to be settled by a poorer 
class of emigrants, and that the development of its resources 
was thus many years retarded; that easy terms of payment 
tended to encourage laxity and indolence among the settlers, 
and that more active and energetic pioneers went beyond 
the Holland Purchase, where lands could be purchased 
much cheaper for ready cash or shorter credits. 

To this it has been replied that though the settlers in 
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western New York were in many cases poor young men, a 
larger proportion of them possessed that energy and self- 
reliance which fitted them for successfully grappling with 
and surmounting the difficulties and obstacles which they 
encountered in the untamed wilderness where they sought 
to make their homes, than of those who had been reared in 
the midst of comforts and luxuries which they did not create, 
who were not inured to hardships and privations, and whose 
energies stern necessity had never called forth. 

It has also been stated that though the company gave 
longer credits, thus enabling a poorer class of immigrants to 
procure homes and lay the foundations of future independ- 
ence, it is not true that the average price at which the lands 
were sold was greater than that charged by the government. 
It is unknown to many that the price of government lands 
in the States west of New York was at that time $2 per 
acre. No one could purchase less than a quarter section 
(160 acres). An immediate payment of $80 was required, 
and an annual payment of $80 thereafter, and the land was 
forfeited if the whole were not paid within five years.. In 
the depression which succeeded the war of 181 2 the lands 
of many settlers were forfeited, and though Congress passed 
acts for the relief of such, many lost their lands. 

According to the books of the company the settlers were 
very dilatory in making their payments, and many without 
doubt forfeited their claims. Many others, after remaining 
some time on the lands which they had purchased, sold their 
" betterments * ' and went elsewhere. The process of " natural 
selection " was not in the end detrimental to the country. 

It must be remembered that many of the settlers upon the 
Holland Land Company's land were poor young men, who, 
from their scanty wages, had saved a sum barely sufficient 
to purchase teams, defray the expenses of their journey 
hither, and make small payments on their purchases. They 
had then to encounter the stern realities of pioneer life. 
The heavy timber which grew on their lands was to be cut 
and cleared away, with little help beyond that of their brave 
and hopeful young wives. When their farms came to pro- 
duce a small surplus beyond their domestic wants, this found 
no market except among new settlers. 

In an address delivered by him, Hon. Augustus Frank 
said: "From 1810 to 1820 the population increased very 
rapidly, particularly after the war with Great Britain had 
closed. The year war was declared, 181 2, was 'a complete 
damper to all sales of new land,' and it was said that 'more 
settlers went out than came into the Genesee county.' The 
call for volunteers was promptly responded to in all this re- 
gion of western New York. Companies Of infantry and 
cavalry were raised and went forward. Many took active 
part in the war, and the loss of life by sickness and in bat- 
tle was large. In 181 2 the country about us was compara- 
tively sparsely settled. The male inhabitants were mostly 
farmers, who had but a little time before ' taken ' up their 
lands. Few had paid for them. They had to leave their 
families and their farms, not only to vindicate their country's 
honor, but to defend their own firesides. The war was just 
along their own borders. It was a severe trial, but the pio- 
neers of this region were made of stern stuff, and battled for 
their country as they battled but a few years previous to clear 
the forests, and make homes for themselves and their famil- 
ies. But few of the soldiers of 181 2 are left to tell us of 
their trials during the war of that and the succeeding years. 



Even those at home, and the families of those in service, had 
their severe troubles. Many of you have heard of the fright 
at times occasioned by the rumor of * the coming of the 
British and Indians.' After the burning of Buffalo, partic- 
ularly, this whole section was terrified. Turner says: 'The 
citizens commenced their flight soon after the repulse of our 
troops at Black Rock; but few lingered until after daylight 
After putting in requisition all the available means of con- 
veyance, even to the last yoke of oxen and sled, many of the 
women and children were under-the necessity of fleeing on 
foot, wading in the snow. From the start upon the frontier 
the first and second day, the throngs were constantly increas- 
ing by addition of families along the roads, that would has- 
tily pile a few of their household goods upon sleighs, horse 
and hand sleds, and join in the flight. Entire backwoods 
neighborhoods were deserted, hundreds of log cabins were 
desolate, and the signs and sounds of life were mostly the 
deserted cattle and sheep, lowing and bleating, famishing for 
the lack of fodder there were none left to deal out to them.' 

"Many of you remember hearing these incidents and 
some of you, perhaps, remember the facts. The war ended 
in 1 81 5, and the tide of emigration again set in for the Gen- 
esee country, and from that date until 1820 the increase of 
population was large, coming particularly from the New 
England States." 

On the return of peace a surplus of labor, which the cur- 
rent prices of produce would not remunerate, flooded the 
land. The heavy duties which had been imposed on imports 
for the support of the war had stimulated domestic manu- 
factures. On the removal of these imports the country was 
flooded with foreign goods. Manufacturing industries be- 
came stagnant, the country was depleted of specie, and the 
currency greatly depreciated. Under such circumstances 
it was not wonderful that the company's clerks were not. fa- 
tigued by entering credit in the books, or that the early 
snows of winter showed the tracks of many naked little feet. 

The families of these settlers were clad in cloth which the 
industry of their wives produced; for the wheel and the loom 
constituted a part of the furniture of nearly every house, and 
"black salts," extracted from the ashes into which the 
forests were burned, were almost their only resource for 
money with which to pay taxes and purchase a few indis- 
pensable supplies. The completion of the Erie Canal in 
1825 ameliorated to some extent the condition of these set- 
tlers, but still the land debts of many weighed heavily on 
them. 



CHAPTER VII. 



RELATIONS BETWEEN THE HOLLAND COMPANY AND THE 
SETTLERS — LAND OFFICE WARS. 



N their dealings with the early settlers the agents 
of the Holland Land Company often displayed 
great kindness and generosity. An instance of 
this was seen in a neighboring count)', where an 
area of a few hundred acres was covered with ex- 
cellent pine timber. This land they refused, during 
many years, to sell. Applicants were uniformly told 
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that it was not in market; and when the agents were in- 
formed that the settlers were stealing the timber they re- 
plied, " They ought not to do that," or " We roust see to 
them." One applicant, on being refused, said lo the agent, 
" If you won't sell me any of this land I shall be compelled 
to steal timber there." " I hope you will steal no more 
than you want," replied the agent, laughingly. It was after- 
wards learned that this land had been withheld from market 
that settlers might procure from it timber for their buildings, 
and the only prosecution for trespass on this land which was 
ever instituted was in the case of a man who attempted to 
cut and carry away timber for sale. 

Another instance of liberality was the donation of land to 
religious societies. In a note in his History of the Holland 
Purchase,. Mr. Turner says: "In the fall of 1820 Mr. Busti 
was visiting the land office in Batavia; the Rev. Mr. R. 
[Rawson, of Barre, Orleans county] of the Presbyterian sect 
called on Mr. Busti and insisted on a donation of land for 
each society of his persuasion then formed on the Holland 
Purchase. Mr. Busti treaied the reverend gentleman with 
due courtesy, but showed no disposition to grant his re- 
quest. Mr. R., encouraged by Mr. Busti's politeness, perse- 
vered in his solicitations day after day, until Mr. Busti's 
patience was almost exhausted, and what finally brought 
that subject to a crisis was Mr. R.'s following Mr. Busti out 
of the land office when he was going to take tea at Mr. Elli- 
cott's, and making a fresh attack on him in the piazza. Mr. 
Busti was evidently vexed, and in reply said: 'Yes, Mr. R., 
I will give a tract of one hundred acres to a religious soci- 
ety in every town on the Purchase, and this \s finis.' ' But,' 
said Mr. R, 'you will give it all to the Presbyterians, will 
you not? If you do not expressly so decide the sectarians 
will be claiming it, and we shall receive very little benefit 
from it.' * Sectarians, no !' was Mr. Busti's hasty reply. ' I 
abhor sectarians; they ought not to have any of it; and to 
save contention I will give it to the first religious society 
in every town.' Mr. Busti hastened to his tea, and Mr. R. 
home (about sixteen miles distant) to start runners during 
the night, or the next morning, to rally the Presbyterians in 
the several towns in his vicinity to apply first and thereby 
secure the land to themselves. 

" The land office was soon flooded with petitions for land 
from societies organized according to law, and empowered to 
hold real estate, and those who were not; one of which was 
presented to Mr. Busti, before he left, directed to ' General 
Poll Busti;' on which he insisted it could not be from a re- 
ligious society, for all religious societies read their Bibles, 
and know that/ o double /does not spell Paul. Amidst this 
chaos of applications it was thought not best to be precipi- 
tant in granting those donations, the whole responsibility now 
resting upon Mr. Ellicott to comply with this vague promise 
of Mr. Busti; therefore conveyances of the 'gospel land' 
were not executed for some space of time, notwithstanding 
the clamor of petitioners for deeds of our land; during 
which time the matter was taken into consideration and 
systematized, so far as such an operation could be. Pains was 
taken to ascertain the merits of each application, and finally 
a tract or tracts of land, not exceeding one hundred acres in 
all, was granted, free of expense, to one or more religious 
societies regularly organized according to law in each town 
on the purchase where the company had land undisposed of, 
which embraced every town then organized on the purchase, 



except Bethany, Genesee county, and Sheldon, Wyoming 
county; the donors always being allowed to select out of 
the unsold farming land of each town. In some towns it 
was all given to one society, in others to two or .nore socie- 
ties separately, and in a few towns to four different societies 
of different sects — twenty-five acres to each." 

Though at first the policy of the company toward the set- 
tlers was very generous and lenient, as time went on the 
relations between them came to be less cordial. Evidence 
of the disposition on the part of the company to assist the 
settlers in making their payments was seen in the offer to 
receive cattle, and in some instances grain, on their con- 
tracts. Credits of this kind appear on the old books in the 
office at Batavia. To those greatly in arrears the offer was 
made to deduct a portion of the money due in case of prompt 
payment This was looked upon by those who had met 
their payments as a sort of premium on the slackness of their 
thriftless neighbors. 

Another measure adopted was that of charging, at the end 
of ten years, where but little had been paid, " increase of 
purchase money," or a sum added to what was due. This 
addition was sometimes greater than the original purchase 
price. As an example of this, one man in this county in 
1806 purchased 728 acres, at $2 per acre, $1,456, on which 
he paid $10. In 1816 he was charged "to increase," $1,648 
— a total of $3,104. He was not able to pay this, and the 
land was sold to other parties. Another owed $615, and he 
was charged "to increase," $642; making $1,257, atwhich 
price the land was sold to others. This was regarded by the 
settlers as a charge for improvements which they had made, 
and it gave great umbrage. 

It has been stated that the members of the Holland Land 
Company were compelled to make their original purchases 
through trustees, because of their alien disabilities. Not 
only were these disabilities removed by an act of the Legis- 
lature, but the company was exempted from taxation. The 
opinion came to prevail that this discrimination in favor of 
a foreign company was unjust, and that this company, which 
had grown rich under the protection of the State that had 
favored them above its own citizens, should contribute 
something toward the expenses of the government of that 
State. It was held that the Erie Canal, in the construction 
of which the company had not aided, had enhanced the 
value of their property to the amount of some millions; and 
that the realization of this, and the value of the securities 
which the company held, were involved in the stability of 
laws toward the support of which that company contributed 
nothing. With this feeling prevalent, the Legislature was 
asked to pass an act repealing this exemption, and such an 
act was passed in 1833. 

Pending the passage of this act the threat was made by- 
one who represented the interest of the company, that if it 
passed " it might be worse for the settlers." After the act 
was passed the company, through their agents, served no- 
tices on delinquents that they must either pay or " satisfac- 
torily arrange " their indebtedness, or vacate their premises 
within a specified time (two months). This measure was re- 
garded as a retaliation on the settlers, and it intensified their 
hostility toward the company. Articles were published in 
the newspapers, meetings were held, and measures for resist- 
ance were discussed. About this time the company sold 
their interest in ponions of the purchase, and the new pro- 
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prictors announced their policy to be an advance of from 
one to three dollars per acre on lands the articles for which 
had expired or should expire with arrearages due on them. 
The settlers deemed this advance on the prices of their 
lands unreasonable, and in Chautauqua county their indig- 
nation found vent on the 6th of February, 1836, in the de- 
molition of the land office and burning of the books, rec- 
ords, etc., by a mob of about two hundred and fifty men. 

The excitement did not terminate with the demolition of 
the land office at Mayville. Encouraged, probably, by the 
success of the raid on that office, the malcontents prepared 
for an assault upon the one at Batavia. Mr. Evans, who 
held the keys and was apprised of the meditated attack, 
took the precaution to send all the books and valuable pa- 
pers to Rochester, beyond the reach of danger. No hostile 
movement having been made, for several weeks, the books 
and papers were brought back to Batavia about the 12th of 
May; however, it was reported that a large mob from the 
southeast part of Genesee and Erie counties was gathering, 
determined to march to this place, and to tear down the land 
office, and the jail, in which two of their friends were confined. 

The land office was accordingly stored with arms and am- 
munition. It was occupied by fifty men when, in the morn- 
ing of the 14th, the hostile party arrived, some 700 strong, 
more than half of whom carried firearms. They proceeded 
to the land office, but were afraid to attack it; and on the 
arrival of Sheriff Townsend with 120 men, armed with mus- 
kets, they dispersed. Their movement, however, and the 
prevalence of a hostile spirit represented by it, created so 
much alarm that the Batavia people procured cannon for 
their defense, and built and garrisoned two block-houses 
covering the land office. Apprehending another hostile vis- 
itation, they induced Governor Marcy to issue a proclama- 
tion, by which they were provided with additional artillery 
and ammunition. 

On being informed that Captain Norris, of a military com- 
pany in Bennington, had said that he with his company and 
gun — a brass three-pounder — were ready at a moment's no- 
tice to turn out and attack Batavia, the governor directed 
that Captain Norris be ordered to deliver the gun to the 
keeper of the arsenal at Batavia forthwith. To this order he 
at first demurred; but fearing the consequence of disobe- 
dience, he finally obeyed. These precautionary measures 
effectually extinguished all hopes on the part of the malcon- 
tents of obtaining a redress of their grievances by a resort to 
lawless violence, and allayed the fears of the people of Ba- 
tavia. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



PIONEERS FROM NEW ENGLAND', HOW THEY CAME, SETTLED 
AND THRIVED. 



HE settlement of the region which includes the 
present county of Wyoming commenced at about 
the beginning of the present century. Previous 
to the war of the Revolution the tide of emigra- 
tion had begun to set westward from the New Eng- 
land States, but during that war it was arrested; for 
the emissaries of the enemy sought constantly to 




arouse and foster a spirit of hostility among the natives, and 
no one would seek a home in a region where " the merciless 
Indian savage " might at any time bring destruction on fee- 
ble settlements, in accordance with his " known rule of war- 
fare." After the close of this war, and the return of the 
Revolutionary patriots to their homes, the tide again set in 
this direction, and at the commencement of this century its 
foremost wave had reached this region. 

The hardy, active and ambitious sons and daughters of 
the New Englanders left their paternal roofs, and sought 
homes in the untamed wilderness of what was then the west. 
They were not the effeminate sons and languid daughters 
of wealthy parents, who had been reared in the lap of lux- 
ury. From their infancy they had, by precept and example, 
been taught the industry and economy which had enabled 
their fathers to thrive among the rocks and hills of their na- 
tive country. Some of them started alone, with knapsacks 
on their backs, rifles on their shoulders, and axes in their 
hands. Thus accoutred, tbey bade adieu for a time to the 
loved ones at home and turned* their faces westward, to 
seek their future homes and fortunes in the wilderness. 

For a time they followed the trail of various emigrants, 
but sooner or later they abandoned this, left the borders of 
civilization, and struck into the forest. Having selected 
suitable locations and secured their titles, they commenced 
their preparations for the future. Shanties for temporary 
shelter were constructed, clearings were begun, and prepa- 
rations made for the erection of rude log houses for the 
shelter of those whom they were to bring with them on their 
return the next year. While this work was in progress, 
these solitary laborers procured what supplies they required, 
beyond the game they killed, from the nearest settlements, 
several miles away. Their nearest neighbors were those 
who were making similar preparations at points one or a 
few miles distant; and with these they occasionally ex- 
changed visits — to talk of home and to discuss their plans 
for the future, to anticipate the pleasure which they would 
derive from such visits the next year, when they would be 
accompanied by the partners who were to share their for- 
tunes and their privations. 

At times they " changed works " in order to accomplish 
some of th*ir various tasks with greater facility, and occa- 
sionally they clubbed together and hired from a distant set- 
tler a yoke of oxen with which to draw to their building sites 
the logs which they had cut for their houses, and to "log 
up " the timber which they desired to burn on their clear- 
ngs. Thus passed their first summer in the wilderness. 
By night they lay in their shanties on their beds of hemlock 
boughs and dreamed of the homes they had left, or of the 
future homes which their fancies pictured; or, in their wak- 
ing intervals, listened to the distant howling of the wolf and 
the nearer hooting of the owl. Day after day they toiled on 
sustained ang cheered by their hopes of future happiness 
with their chosen companions and children in the midst of 
the surroundings which they were creating. 

By early autumn their rude houses were erected and par- 
tially prepared for their reception on their return. Small 
areas had been burned off, and here they " brushed in " the 
wheat which they had brought on their backs from some dis- 
tant settlement. Larger areas had been cut over and made 
ready for burning and planting next spring. When these 
preparations were completed they concealed their axes and 
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few olhcr implements, shouldered their rifles, and with light 
hearts turned their faces again towards their paternal man- 
sions. Thus terminated the first summer with many a pio- 
neer in the wild woods upon the hills of the Holland Pur- 
chase. 

In due time he arrived among the scenes of his childhood 
and wended his way to the old home where parents, broth- 
ers and sisters welcomed him warmly, and listened with 
eager attention to the story of his experience in the wilder- 
ness. He received a still more hearty welcome from an- 
other, who during his long absence had not ceased to think 
of him by day and dream of him by night. She listened to 
the recital of his doings with a deeper interest: for to her 
and him they were matters of equal importance. 

A wedding soon occurred, and the last winter of the pair 
in their native State was a season of busy preparation for 
removal to their western home, interspersed with social 
gatherings and merry-makings among the scenes and com- 
panions of their childhood. They sat down to their last 
Thanksgiving dinner with their parents, brothers and sisters; 
attended their last Christmas and New Year's festivals with 
their former playmates and school-fellows, and on the ap- 
proach of spring bade all these scenes and friends a tearful 
adieu, and departed for their new home, followed by the 
good wishes of their friends, and the benedictions and pray- 
ers of their parents. 

Their outfit consisted of a yoke of oxen and a canvas- 
covered wagon, loaded with a few utensils and necessary 
articles of household furniture. They brought with them a 
cow or two and a few sheep, the latter to serve as the nucleus 
of a flock, which, if spared by the wolves, was to furnish 
wool for their future clothing. Thus equipped they pur- 
sued their toilsome journey till at length the last settlement 
was reached. There they left their wagon and went forward 
with their animals, carrying sufficient blankets to make them 



comfortable for a night. As they went, they cleared a path 
among the trees, over which the husband soon brought their 
wagon and stores, and they entered at once upon the reali- 
ties of pioneer life. 

Their house was made tenable by the few preparations 
which pioneers found necessary for their comfort. A small 
spot was prepared for the garden seeds which they had 
brought, their corn-field was burned off and planted in due 
season, and a larger area prepared for other wheat and 
corn-fields. In this the labor of the husband was brightened 
by the presence and encouraging smiles, and sometimes by 
the assistance, of his young wife. In their solitude they were 
sustained by their buoyant hopes of the future, and they 
ever afterward referred to this summer as the happiest period 
of their lives. 

Their wheat- field gave good returns; a few acres which 
they cleared.and planted with corn yielded abundantly, and 
early in the winter they secured a sufficient supply of ven- 
ison. Their wheat and corn were ground in a " pioneer 
mill " — a mortar hollowed in a stump or in the end of a 
log. A hovel had been constructed of logs and roofed with 
brush or straw, for the protection of their animals against 
the inclemency of the weather and the attacks of wild 
beasts. No hay was provided for the cattle, but from day 
to 'day trees were cut off ground that was to be cleared the 
next summer, and they lived on the browse which these af- 
forded. A couple ot pigs and a few fowls were fed each 
morning at the door of the house with corn from the wife's 
folded apron. Thus passed their first winter in the woods. 
The sound of the husband's ax echoed through the forest 
during the day, and the wife plied " her evening care " in 
the cheerful glow of the " blazing hearth " at night. Their 
simple fare and active exercise in the open air gave them 
robust health, and though their surroundings were quite 
different from those in the midst of which they had been 
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reared, this was the home which they had made for them- 
selves, and they were happy in the enjoyment of it. During 
the summer other settlers had come in, some singly, others 
in companies with their families; and neighbors were more 
numerous and less distant, and the monotony of their life 
was varied by occasional exchanges of evening visits among 
these. This social intercourse among the pioneers had none 
of the bad features which characterized that of later times. 
There were among them no conventionalities, no unmeaning 
expressions of civility, no unkind criticisms of each other's 
dress or surroundings, no rivalries and jealousies, and no 
hypocritical manifestations of interest in each other's wel- 
fare. Each rejoiced with his neighbor in his prosperity, or 
sympathized with him in his adversity. These visits were 
anticipated with pleasure and remembered without regret. 

Another summer and winter passed, and changes indica- 
tive of increasing prosperity were visible. The clearing had 
been enlarged, and a portion of it fenced; a stick chimney, 
plastered with mud. filled the hole in the roof; glass had 
taken the place of greased paper in the window; a plank 
door swung on wooden hinges where formerly hung the 
blanket, and some flowering shrubbery was growing at the 
side of it. A more capacious and comfortable stable had 
been erected for the animals, and a " worm " fence ap- 
peared around the house and garden; a log bridge had been 
built across the stream which ran near the house. Near 
the edge of the clearing the crackling fire was consuming 
the logs that the men of a logging bee were piling together 
for that purpose. The corn, potatoes, pumpkins, etc., 
which had been planted among the stumps, had attained 
sufficient growth to be visible from some distance. A calf 
frolicked at the side of its dam, and a litter of grunting 
younfc porkers asserted their right to. " life, liberty," etc. 
Everything wore an air of thrift. The solitude of the wife 
was enlivened by the prattle of her first born. Emigrants 



had continued to come, and what was a pioneer residence 
had become part of a frontier settlement. 

The tide of immigration — the first wave of which had 
borne them hither — continued with increasing flow. Set- 
tlers came more rapidly, the smoke from their hearths curled 
upward at shorter intervals, and clearings encroached more 
and more on the surrounding wilderness. The hissing and 
rushing of the whirlwinds of flame was oftcner heard, as the 
trees that had been felled and had become dry were con- 
sumed. Small fields of waving corn and here and there a 
verdant meadow were to be seen. The music of numerous 
cow-bells was heard by day, and " drowsy tinklings lulled 
the distant folds," where sheep were herded to protect them 
from the wolves at night. The merry laughter and shouts 
of children might be heard as they frolicked in the woods. 
The frontier settlement was fast becoming a rural neighbor- 
hood. 

Twenty years rolled by and brought with them still great- 
er changes. The old house was only the wing of a hew one, 
that had been built of squared logs, covered with a shingled 
roof, lighted by glazed windows, and closed by a paneled 
door. A lawn appeared in front, tastefully ornamented 
with flowers, and fruit trees were growing on the former site 
of the garden. An apiary stood at the margin of the lawn, 
which was bounded by a straight fence; a commodious 
framed barn had been built, and where the forest once stood 
were fields of waving grain. Beyond the grove of sugar 
maples could be seen the log school-house, where 



M In her note? mansion, ikffl'd to rule. 
The comely mi stie s t tenant her little school." 

The stream that ran by was spanned by a newer bridge, 
and the ding-donging of a saw-mill that had been built on 
its bank could be heard in the distance. Their first born— 
now grown to be a young roan — drove toward the barn with 
a load of hay drawn by horses, instead of the oxen that for 
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years had constituted their only team. At the well, which 
still had its primitive sweep, stood a somewhat portly matron 
who turned to look with matronly pride at her son as he 
drove the team along. A middle aged man was walking 
down the road that came from the mill. It was he who 
came twenty-three years since with his knapsack, rifle and 
ax and built his shanty in the howling wilderness. The 
woman at the well was the young wife who came with him a 
year later. Their industry and economy had been rewarded. 
They had acquired an honorable competence. But their 
sky had not always been unclouded. They had followed 
the remains of two of their children to the grave. 

Another interval of twenty years has passed. An elegant 
mansion stands on the site of the old log cabin, and all it* 
surroundings show that it is the abode of wealth and re- 
finement. The stream passes under a stone arch, the old 
saw-mill has gone to decay, the sugar orchard is no longer 
to be seen, and only on the distant hills are patches of for- 
est visible. Spacious fields and elegant farm houses are 
seen on the extended landscape. A train of cars speeds 
over the plain, and the tall spire of a church points sky- 
ward from among the houses of a village near by. A gray 
haired man is busy with the cattle in the barnyard. A 
portly woman sits by the stove knitting, while some of the 
grandchildren are playing on the floor, and others ar* en- 
gaged in various kinds of work. 

These old people are the ones who left their New England 
homes more than forty years since and came to this spot. 
They have deeded their farm to their eldest son and taken 
the usual life lease. Another of their children has been 
added to the group in the cemetery, one has settled in an 
adjoining town, and two have gone to seek their fortunes in 
the West. 




CHAPTER IX. 



THE CONDITION OF THE PIONEERS — THEIR WAYS AND MEANS 
OF LIVING. 



, HREE quarters of a century have passed since 

the first settlement of this region, and changing 

circumstances have brought with them such 

changes in many of the customs of the people, 

that one of the present generation can form only an 

imperfect conception of what some of those customs 

were. 

People are usually slow to adopt those modifications in 
their customs which changes in their environments render 
desirable, or even almost necessitate. Like the Welshman 
who persisted in balancing the wheat in one end of his bag 
by a stone in the other because his father did so, they fol- 
low the beaten track which their ancestors pursued, and 
often only turn from it when changed circumstances actu- 
ally compel them to do so. 

The march of improvement and the progress of invention 
make slow advances, except in those cases where necessity 
compels people to follow the one, or loudly calls for the 
other. 

The rude implements and appliances that were in use 
" when the country was new " were inventions which grew 
out of the necessities of the times, and were adapted to the 
circumstances in which people found themselves. Time 
wore on, and those circumstances gave place to others. In- 
ventions followed these changes; but in many cases, as in 
those of the cast iron plough, the grain-cradle and the horse- 
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rake, the inventors only lived to see their improved imple- 
ments scoffed at and derided. Thus have people always 
done, and thus they will to a greater or less extent continue 
to do. As in the physical world, however, one condition is 
evolved from another by the slow process of natural selection, 
so in these cases the fittest are in the end the survivors. 

The first settlers in this region came when the primitive 
forest was growing, not only here but in the country through 
which they had passed for many miles. The first roads, 
which were simply widened Indian trails, were then barely 
passable. Of course they could bring with them only those 
articles of household furniture or those agricultural imple- 
ments that were indispensable. 

The first work of L the pioneer was to prepare a house, or 
dwelling-place for his family. There were no mills for the 
manufacture of lumber, and the first houses were necessarily 
built of logs fastened by notching at the corners. They 
were usually from fifteen to eighteen feet -square, and about 
seven feet in height, or high enough to just clear the head 
of a tall man. Often no floor was at first laid. A fire-place 
was prepared at one end by erecting a back of stones, laid 
in mud instead of mortar, and a hole was left in the bark or 
slab roof for the escape of the smoke. A chimney of sticks 
plastered with mud was afterward erected in this aperture. 
A space of a width suitable for a door was cut out on one 
side, and this was closed first by hanging in it a blanket, and 
afterward by a door made with split plank and hung on 
wooden hinges. This door was fastened by a wooden latch, 
which could be raised from the outside by a string, which 
passed through a hole above it. When the latch string was 
" pulled in " the door was effectually fastened. The ex- 
pression used of a hospitable man — " his latch-string \s al- 
ways out " — had its origin from this primitive method of 
fastening a log house door. A hole was usually cut in each 



side of this house to let in light, and when glazed sash could 
not be procured greased .paper was used to keep out the 
blasts and snows of autumn and winter. 

Holes were bored at the proper height in the logs at one 
corner of the room, and into these the ends of poles were 
fitted, the opposite ends, where they crossed, being sup- 
ported by a crotch, or a block of the proper height. Across 
these poles others was laid, and these were covered by a 
thick matress of hemlock boughs, over which blankets were 
spread. Thus were " Genesee bedsteads " constructed; and 
on such a bed many a pioneer couple reposed as sweetly as 
though " sunk in beds of down." In the absence of chairs, 
rude seats were made with an ax and auger by boring holes 
and inserting legs in " puncheons," or planks split from bass- 
wood logs and hewn smooth on one side. Tables were often 
made in the same way, and after a time a floor was con- 
structed of these " puncheons," with a bare space in lieu of 
a hearth about the fire place. A few necessary pieces of 
crockery, or sometimes wooden trenchers, were kept on rude 
shelves, till, after a few years, lumber could be procured of 
which to make a cupboard. 

A dinner pot, a dish kettle, a tea kettle, a frying pan, and 
a bake kettle constituted the entire stock of iron ware. The 
bake kettle — a utensil that is now never seen — was a shal- 
low vessel with legs some six inches in length, so that it 
could be set over coals on the hearth. It had a cover with 
edges turned up so that coals could be heaped on it. This 
was used at first for all the baking of many a pioneer fam- 
ily. The fire-place had, instead of the iron crane with which 
it was afterwards furnished, a transverse pole called a lug 
pole, laid across two others so that it could be moved back- 
ward and forward at a sufficient height to .prevent burning. 
On this, "trammels," or hooks so constructed that their 
length could be adjusted, where hung. 
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This room, thus furnished, served all the purposes of 
kitchen, drawing room, sitting room, parlor, and bed room; 
and not unfrequently workshop also, for temporary benches 
weie erected, and sleds, ox yokes, and many other farming 
utensils were made and repaired there during stormy days 
or evenings. The light for such evening work was furnished 
by the blazing fire, or sometimes by a " slut," which was 
made by placing a rag for a wick in a dish of " coon's oil," 
or the fat of some other wild animal. 

Here also, as time went on, were heard the raking of the 
hand cards and the wirr of the spinning wheel; for in those 
days the cloth for both the summer and winter clothing of 
the family was homemade, and all the technicalities of the 
process, from picking the wool to " taking out the piece," 
were as familiar to every member of the family as any house- 
hold word. 

At first, before the establishment of cloth dressing mills, 
the dyeing or coloring, even of all the woolen cloth, was 
done by the pioneer wives; and after clotheries made their 
appearance, everything except " fulled cloth" was colored 
at home. The properties and the proper method of com- 
pounding for different colors, of Nicaragua or Nic. wood, 
log wood, fustic, indigo, madder, copperas, alum, vitriol, etc., 
as well as all the various indigenous barks and plants, were 
known to every housewife. The old dye tub, which is still 
remembered by the older inhabitants, had its place at the 
side of every hearth, where it was frequently used as a seat 
for children in cases of emergency, or when the increase of 
the family was more rapid than that of chairs. Peter Par- 
ley (Mr. Goodrich) calls it u the institution of the dye tub, 
which, when the night had waned and the family had re- 
tired, frequently became the anxious seat of the lover, who 
was permitted to carry on his courtship, the object of his 
addresses sitting demurely in the opposite corner." 

The flax brake, swingling knife and board, and hatchel 
are never seen now; and one of the present generation would 
be utterly unable to guess their «uses were they shown to 
him. Then the pulling and rotting and all the details of 
dressing flax were known to every child; and the process of 
spinning the flax and tow, weaving and bleaching the dif- 
ferent qualities of cloth, and making the thread for all the 
family sewing, was a part of the education of every girl. 
Then cotton cloth was only to a slight extent manufactured 
in this country, and it was practically beyond the reach of 
most farmers. Woolen goods, other than those of domestic 
manufacture, were seldom seen. A " broadcloth coat" was 
an evidence either of unpardonable vanity or of unusual 
prosperity. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of the ordinary food of the 
first settlers, such as hasty pudding, Johnny cakes, or corn 
pones, the meal for which was ground in a pioneer mill or 
wooden mortar; or of the dainties, such as shortcakes, 
mixed with the lye of cob ashes and baked in ashes on the 
hearth, that were set before company. The simple and sub- 
stantial diet of the people then was adopted because cir- 
cumstances would permit no other. They were too poor 
to pamper their children with sweetmeats, or to stimulate 
them with tea and coffee: and the incidental result was a 
degree of robust health such as the children in later times 
do not acquire. 

It must not be inferred that all the settlers in this region 
were subjected to severe privations. The kind of fare 



spoken of was not looked upon as hard, for it was the best 
the country then afforded. There were instances where 
people were compelled to go into the woods and gather 
leeks for a dinner: but these were perhaps as rare as are 
cases of extreme destitution now. The condition of the 
country was such that these habits and methods of living 
were necessary, and they were not regarded as hardships. 

The agriculture of those times, if agriculture it may be 
termed, was such as is never seen now. Very few at the 
present day have witnessed the process of preparing the 
virgin soil for the first crop. The timber was often girdled 
in advance, so that when felled, as it often was, in what 
were termed wind rows, much of it would burn as it lay, 
being partially or wholly dried, by kindling the fire at the 
windward end of these rows. After the first burn some of 
the remaining fragments were "niggered" into pieces that 
could be easily moved, and the whole was drawn together 
with oxen and "logged up " for the final burning. Many in 
the neighborhood usually joined in this work, and the " log- 
ging bees " were at the same time occasions when work was 
done and social intercourse enjoyed. When the burning 
was completed and the ashes collected the ground was 
sometimes made ready for the seed by harrowing with a 
three cornered harrow, which was often hewed from a 
crotched tree, with either large wooden pins set at intervals, 
or very large and strong iron teeth. Such a harrow was 
drawn over the ground among the stumps to fit the soil for 
its first crop when the roots' were not sufficiently decayed 
to permit the use of a plow. In using this primitive harrow 
in these clearings the driver found it necessary to keep 
always at a respectful distance, for it often bounded from 
side to side in a manner not compatible with safety at close 
quarters. In cases where plowing could be done the old 
bull plow was used. This was an uncouth implement, with 
wrought iron share and a wooden moldboard, such as is 
now scarcely ever seen even among relics of the past. In 
rare cases a wooden plow, hewn out of a crotched tree, was 
used. 

The wheat sown or corn planted in ground prepared in 
this rude way often gave good returns, such was the fertility 
of the soil before it was exhausted by repeated cropping. 
When the crop was grown and ripened, it was cut with 
sickles, a handful at a time. Sickles may occasionally be 
seen at the present day; but there are few who ever saw 
them used. For harvesting grain among the stumps of the 
first clearings the sickle was best adapted of all instruments, 
and no other was known; but when these stumps had de- 
cayed, and the grain cradle had been introduced, many 
looked on it as a pernicious invention, by the use of which 
more than sufficient grain would be wasted to pay for the 
labor of harvesting, and some insisted thai more could be 
harvested in the same time with the sickle — so strongly are 
people attached to old customs. 

The grain was first threshed with the flail on the ground, 
and partially separated from the chaff by pouring it from a 
height in the wind and afterwards dextrously manipulating 
it in a " corn fan," a description of which would be quite 
difficult. For many years after barns were erected on all 
farms the flail and the feet of horses were the only thresh- 
ing machines, but fanning-mills superseded the old corn 
fan. 

Hay was cut with the old fashioned scythe, which has 
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changed but very little, and the hand rake only was used to 
gather it. Among the stumps and stones in early times 
these were the most available tools, but their use continued 
long after improved implements were available, and after 
such implements had been invented. 

In those days the conveyance most in use was the ox-cart 
It was made available for almost everything, from hauling 
manure to going to meeting, or to balls and weddings. Its 
use was thus universal because it was, like the other tools 
spoken of, adapted to existing conditions. The rough and 
stumpy roads almost forbade the use of four-wheeled con- 
veyances. 

It seems hardly necessary to call attention to the wagons, 
ploughs, harrows, threshing-machines, harvesters, mowers, 
wheel-rakes, etc., etc., of the present day, and contrast them 
with the awkward and uncouth implements of former times; 
but if this is done the adaptation of these to their existing 
circumstances should be remembered, and the additional 
fact should be borne in mind that the improved tools of the 
present day would not then have been available. 

During some years after the first settlement of this region 
trade was carried on in a manner quite different from the 
way in which it is now conducted. Now all produce has a 
cash market and a cash value; and all the necessaries or 
superfluities that are purchased are reckoned according to 
the same standard. Then there was not sufficient money in 
the country to be made the medium of exchange, and trade 
was carried on almost wholly by what was termed barter. 
About the only article that sold for cash was the crude pot- 
ash, or black salts, manufactured from the ashes into which 
the forests were burned. By reason of this nearly exclusive 
exchange trade, mercantile establishments were quite unlike 
those of the present time. Then, every store was a sort of 
commercial microcosm. In it was kept everything that the 
inhabitants required. As one who lived in those times says: 
•' Every merchant kept dry goods, groceries, crockery, glass- 
ware, hardware, dye stuffs, iron, nails, paints, oil, window - 
glass, school books, stationery, rum, brandy, gin, whiskey, 
drugs and medicines, ending with a string of etceteras, or 
every other article usually kept in a country store. Things 
were sometimes curiously grouped; as, for example, silks and 
iron, laces and fish, pins and crowbars, pork and tea, molas- 
ses and tar, cotton yarn and log chain?, wheel heads and 
hoes, cards and pitchforks, scythes and fur hats." In ex- 
change for these, the pioneer merchant received almost 
every article of country produce. Coarse grain was con- 
verted into spirits at his distillery, or that of some one in the 
vicinity, for distilleries sprung up early. Pork was " packed," 
feathers, butter, cheese, etc., etc., were received in exchange 
for goods and sent, at first by teams, sometimes over bad 
roads, to Albany, where they were exchanged for the goods 
which these teams brought back; and so the barter trade 
was kept up. This expensive method of transportation 
necessarily rendered the price of goods high, and that of 
produce low; and this condition of things continued up to 
the time of the completion of the Erie Canal, which, by af- 
fording better facilities for transportation, cheapened mer- 
chandise and enhanced the price of produce. 

Gradually, since that time, has trade changed till it has 
reached a cash basis, and along with this change has come 
another important one — the " division of business." Now 
dry goods, groceries, hardware, books, drugs, liquors, etc, 



etc., are separate branches of business; and produce dealing 
is separated from all of them. 

A no less marked contrast is to be seen in the manufac- 
tures of those times and the present. Then almost every ar- 
ticle and utensil that was used was cither " homemade," or 
manufactured at the shops which sprung up to supply the 
wants of the early settlers. Then, as has been stated, the 
cloth in which every one was clad was of domestic manu- 
facture. The spinning wheel and the loom were portions of 
the furniture of almost every bouse, and clothieries, or wool 
carding and cloth dressing establishments, were as common 
as grist-mills. Almost every hamlet had its tailor's shop, 
where the knight of the shears cut the clothing for the peo- 
ple of the vicinity, and, to avoid the responsibility of misfits, 
warranted " to fit if properly made up." This clothing was 
made up by tailoresses, or, as the tailors sometimes termed 
them, " she tailors." The trade of a tailoress was reckoned 
a very good one; for she received for her skilled labor two 
shillings (as currency was then talked) per day; while the 
price of housework help was six shillings per week. 

Shoemakers' shops were abundant also, though there were 
itinerant shoemakers who " whipped the cat," as going from 
house to house with their " kits " was termed. After the es- 
tablishment of tanneries, the people were in the habit of 
having the hides of their slaughtered animals tanned on 
shares, and the leather thus obtained was worked up by 
these circulating disciples of St Crispin. 

The ubiquitous tailor shop has entirely disappeared, and 
only here and there is to be seen a solitary cobbler's sign. 
Every village has its shoe stores, and the descendants of 
Abraham vie with each other in supplying the gentiles with 
clothing " ferry sheap." 

Very early it was a portion of the business of every black- 
smith to make the nails that were required where wooden 
pins could not be used. Now an old fashioned wrought nail 
is a curious relic of the past; and even the rivets, bolts, and 
horse shoe nails that were formerly made upon every anvil 
are now made by machinery, and furnished more cheaply 
than they can be hammered out by the vulcans or their ap- 
prentices. 

So of almost everything. Where joiners formerly took 
lumber " in the rough " and did all the work of building a 
house, now houses are almost, like Byron's critics, " ready 
made; " for little is required but to put together the parts 
that are made by machinery. 

The wheelbarrows, carts and wagons, and even the cradles 
and coffins, that were formerly made in the shops that sprang 
up when the country was first settled are now made by ma- 
chinery, and sold at rates far lower than those at which hand- 
made work can be afforded; and the old hand manufactories 
have gone to decay or degenerated into simple repair shops. 
The question has often arisen whether the invention of 
labor saving machinery, which has led to this centralization 
and cheapening of manufactures, has been beneficial or other- 
wise to the country. It is claimed by many that these inven- 
tions are detrimental to the best interests of the country, 
because, though they cheapen manufactured articles to con- 
sumers, they throw out of employment and reduce to poverty 
large numbers of skilled artisans. 

To this it is answered that the utilization of natural forces 
always adds to the wealth of a country; and that those who 
are thus deprived of employment are in the end benefited, 
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because they are driven into more profitable avenues of in- 
dustry, raised above their former condition, and made par- 
takers of the increased general prosperity. 

In early times, wild animals, especially bears and wolves, 
were great sources of annoyance. It is not known that any 
person ever became a victim to the rapacity of these ani- 
mals, but many cases are recorded of terrible frights. Many 
swine that were permitted to roam and feed in the woods 
were destroyed by bears, and great care was necessary to 
protect sheep against the wolves. For years the slumbers of 
people were interrupted and night was made hideous by the 
howling of the latter. 

The record of the proceedings of the first board of super- 
visors of Genesee county, of which Wyoming then (1805) 
constituted a part, contains the following: 

41 The board, after considering the necessity and utility of 
destroying wolves, passed a vote to allow a bounty of five 
dollars apiece for the scalp and ears of each wolf taken and 
killed in the county aforesaid since its organization." 

The board of 1804 "resolved that certificates given to 
Indians for wolf scalps shall be certified in the presence of 
a white person of suitable age, who shall attest the same." 

The price paid for the scalps of wolves in different years 
ranged from $5 to $45 per head for grown ones, and from 
§2 to $20 for whelps. Between 1803 and 1821, when the 
payment of bounties was discontinued, an aggregate of 
$6,782 was paid for 793 wolves and 8 panthers. It was 
thought that the large bounties offered here induced people 
to capture wolves elsewhere, bring them into this county 
and kill them, and obtain the price of their scalps; and 
this may have led to a discontinuance of the bounties. 

Subsequent to 1821 these animals were occasionally seen, 
and slight depredations were sometimes committed by them; 
but they have long since ceased to visit this region. 



CHAPTER X. 



EARLY SCHOOLS — THE ORIGIN OF TEACHERS INSTITUTES — 
CHARACTER OF THE PIONEERS. 



[T must not be supposed that while the pioneers 
who settled the hills and valleys of " the Genesee 
country " were busy reclaiming the wilderness, 
and surrounding themselves with domestic com- 
forts, they forgot to plant the seeds of those insti- 
tutions in the midst of which they had been reared, 
and which by New Englanders and their descendants 
are considered of paramount importance. As soon as a 
sufficient number of children could be gathered the school- 
house made its first appearance, rude at first like the prim- 
itive houses of the settlers, but adapted to the circumstances 
of the people in those times. 

Pioneer school-houses, like pioneer dwellings, were usually 
log structures, and were warmed in winter from fire-places 
similar to those in these dwellings. The desks were slant- 
ing shelves of slabs or boards, supported by long pins 
driven into auger holes in the logs, with the ends sustained 
by braces from the logs below. In front of these were 




benches made of split and hewed slabs, or, where there 

were saw-mills in the vicinity, of sawed slabs. These were 

for the "big scholars." A row of similar benches stood in 

front of these, on which the smaller ones sat. 

The course of instruction was limited to reading, spelling, 

writing, arithmetic, and sometimes geography and grammar. 

The text books then in use were quite different from those 

of the present time. Among the primary books in use were 

the United States Speller, the first reading -lesson in which 

was i 

"My eon, do no 111, 
Go not In the way of bad men. 
For bad men go to the pit; 
O, my ton ! run not In the way of sin ;" 

followed by " Fear God and honor the king;" and Webster's 
Spelling-book, in which the first exercise was:. 

44 No man may put off the law of God ; 
My joy It in his law aU the day." 

At the same time that they taught the children reading 
they inculcated morality, and even loyalty. The whole 
science of orthography was taught in three or four pages of 
the " fore part of the spelling book." Morse's, and afterward 
Woodbridge's, Geography (if any), telling very briefly what 
was known of the earth, were used; and Dilworth's, Pike's 
and Daboll's Arithmetics, with their condensed rules and no 
demonstrations, and in which if the " single rule of three " 
was reached in one term it was considered remarkable pro- 
gress. The Columbian Orator, American Preceptor and 
English Reader were the reading books in use, and Lindley 
Murray's Grammar was studied by some. The practice with 
this last was to first commit to memory the " coarse print," 
then " go through " and learn the " fine print," and when 
these tasks were accomplished the pupil knew, if possible, 
less of grammar than when he commenced. These books 
were well adapted to the capacities of those who had mas- 
tered the branches of which they treated, but not to those 
of beginners. The curriculum of study in those days was, 
with many, limited to reading, writing and cyphering. 

Schools were not conducted then as at present. The 
Puritans and their descendants were reared with full faith in 
the maxim " Spare the rod and you spoil the child." Their 
teachers were usually anxious that pupils should not spoil 
on their hands, and many old men retain a vivid recollec- 
tion of what school discipline was in their boyhood. 

An account of the exercises during a half-day of school 
in those days would be amusing, though it is a question 
whether, in some respects, modern customs are great im- 
provements. 

Many can remember that when word was passed around 
" Master's com in'!" a general scramble for seats took place, 
so that every one was found in his place and order prevailed 
when the august dispenser of wisdom entered; and if, for 
any reason, he remained at the house during the intermission 
at noon it was necessary that he should walk a short dis- 
tance away and then retrace his steps, in order that he 
might be " com in'." On entering he took off his hat and 
bowed to the scholars, a compliment which they arose and 
returned. He then walked majestically across the room, 
hung his hat on its accustomed peg, turned around and an- 
nounced "School's begun!" Then, taking up his book, 
he called, " First class in the English Reader! arise!' at- 
tention!" At the word, which was often contracted to. 
" rise," the boys of the class on one side of the room, and 
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the girls on the other, arose as one; and when " 'tention " or 
" *beesance " (obeisance) was called, the boys bowed and 
the girls " curchied." If these motions were not properly 
made a short drill ensued. When they had been executed 
with sufficient precision the reading was proceeded with. 
The members of the class arose in their places, one by one, 
and each read his or her verse, prompted or corrected by 
the master, who, as occasion required, called to inattentive 
ones, " Look over!" and to the one reading, " Read louder!" 
or, " Mind the pauses!" or occasionally to the school " Less 
noise!" When the class had "read round," at the word 
" Class dissroissed" they laid aside their books, faced about, 
and such as chose to do so drew their writing books from 
under the desk and engaged for a time in a writing exercise; 
though there was no stated time for this. Writing was 
then done with quill pens on coarse, unruled paper. Be- 
ginners were permitted to rule their paper, which they did 
with leaden "plummels" and wooden "rulers;" but after 
a time they were to acquire the art of writing " straight," 
without ruling. The roaster wrote or " set " all the copies; 
and it is a notable fact that when printed copies and ruled 
paper were first introduced they were looked upon with the 
utmost contempt. At first only " coarse hand " was per- 
mitted, which, as the learner became more proficient, was 
gradually brought down to " fine hand;" then ruling was 
dispensed with. Strange as it may appear to those who are in- 
structed according to modern system, a majority of pupils 
in those days acquired a very good chirography. Next 
in order, the second class was called. The teacher 
was usually able to hear this class and at the same 
time respond to the frequent calls to "mend my pen." 
Then followed the other classes in order, ending with 
the children that were called one at a time to the side 
of the teacher and asked: "What's that?" " A-uh!" "What's 
that?" "B-uh!" etc. Then followed " Boys mer gwout! " 
and after they were recalled by vigorous rapping on the 
window the girls were given a similar recess. Next came 
the recitations in geography and grammar — if any — one at a 
time, for there were then no classes except in reading and 
spelling, and blackboards were unknown. Next came (in 
the afternoon) parsing, if there were any advanced grammar 
scholars. Then followed the spelling classes, beginning 
with the lowest and concluding with the first class. Stated 
times were set apart for studying the spelling lessons, and 
the practice of " going up " was adopted by all; and those 
who were " at the head " the greatest number of times were 
rewarded with prizes. During all this time the teacher was 
frequently called to respond to the questions: "M'l speak?" 
"Ml gwout?" " MT git some drink?" "Show me how ter 
do this sum?" "MT go t'the fire?" "Where does the Mis- 
sippy rise? " etc, etc. Of course the exercises were varied 
as emergencies arose by practical illustrations of moral sua- 
sion — as then practiced — with the ferule and rod. When 
the scholars filed out of the house at night, after those who 
were designated to " hand round the things " had discharged 
that duty, each was required to turn around ' at the door, 
make a bow or " curchy," and say, " Good afternoon, sir," 
which was soon shortened to " 'Dart noon sir." Then chil- 
dren were required in going to and returning from school to 
raise their hats and bow to older persons when they met 
them. If such a custom were prevalent now the manners of 
people would not be the worse for it 



It must be admitted that, notwithstanding the miserable 
text-books then in use, and the — in many respects — awkward 
methods of teaching which prevailed the schools of that 
period furnished some excellent scholars; perhaps almost 
as large a proportion as those of the present time. The 
early establishment of an efficient common school system in 
this State was due in a great measure to the eager demand 
for such a system by New England immigrants. 

In 1858 an act was passed by the Legislature dividing the 
county of Wyoming, which is a single Assembly district, into 
two districts for the election of school commissioners. The 
towns of Sheldon, Bennington, Orangeville, Attica, Warsaw, 
Middlebury, Covington and Perry constitute number x of 
these districts; and the towns of Arcade, Genesee Falls, 
Java, Eagle, Wethersfield, Pike, Gainesville and Castile, 
number 2. 

It is hardly necessary to call attention to the measures 
which have been adopted to give greater efficiency to the 
common schools of the State. In every instance Wyoming 
county has been among the first to make available the facil- 
ities which have been thus provided. In 1835 was passed 
the first act making provision for school district libraries. 
About the year 1843, for the purpose of elevating the stand- 
ard of qualification among teachers, two sagacious men con- 
ceived the plan of holding teachers' institutes.. These men 
were the late judges A. S. Stevens, of Attica, and Jacob S. 
Denman, of Ithaca, Tompkins county, each of whom was in 
his own county the first county superintendent appointed 
under the law of 1842. It is a singular fact that each of 
these men conceived the plan of holding an institute in his 
own county, and held such institute the same month, without 
any knowledge of the doings of the other. 

From some reports and other documents furnished by E. 
F. Chaffee it is learned that in the discharge of the duties of 
his office Judge Stevens, to use his own words, saw "that 
there was no uniformity of system in the mode or manner of 
teaching and governing in our schools; that each and all 
teachers had their own peculiar notions, while but few seem- 
ed to have confidence in their own method. In fact, the 
whole method was without a head. I found many young and 
not experienced teachers, in small and sparsely settled dis- 
tricts, laboring hard to do something, but having no well 
digested system of their own, and none borrowed and well 
arranged, but getting along with detached ideas and forms, 
often varying them to suit the notions and whims of par- 
ents." 

To establish the desired uniformity, and to make availa- 
ble for each teacher the best ideas of all the others, he de- 
cided to call together the teachers of the county, and to in- 
vite the friends of education to meet with and aid them. 
Accordingly he "issued a circular calling on the teachers to 
meet and hold an institute at the pleasant little village of 
Wethersfield Springs, in the center of Wyoming county, in 
October, 1843." This call was issued " with the concurrence 
of the following town superintendents:" E. Bishop, Attica; 
N. Tolles, Bennington; A. W. Conklin, Castile; John Smith, 
China; J. Durfee, Covington; R. Whitney, Gainseville; L. 
C. Ward, Java; , Middlebury; P. Merril, Orange- 
ville; C. A. Huntington, Perry; M. A. Hinman, Sheldon; 
A. Holley, Warsaw; B. Bancroft, Wethersfield. 

Seventy-five teachers responded to this call, and so suc- 
cessful was this first experiment that at this session Judge 
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Stevens was appointed a committee to memorialize the Leg- 
islature, through Colonel S. Young, the able State superin- 
tendent, for future aid in holding similar institutes. In 
reply to a communication giving an account of this experi- 
ment and its results, Colonel Young wrote to Judge Stevens 
as follows: 

" State Superintendent's Office, Albany, 
October 26th, 1843. 
" * * * I heartily congratulate you and the friends 
of common school education in your county on the cheering 
-results which have been accomplished and are in the process 
of accomplishment under your auspices. The continuation 
of such exertions in such a spirit is all that is needed to make 
our common schools indeed the nurseries of virtue and the 
temples of sound knowledge. I trust no obstacles will be 
permitted to deter or discourage you from the completion of 
the noble undertaking you have begun. You must rely for 
your reward, not so much upon the temporary and fleeting 
popularity of the hour, as upon the approval of your own 
conscience and the ultimate justice which, in the long run, 
is sure to be awarded to faithful public servants. 
"Yours truly, 

S. Young. 
44 A. S. Stevens, Esq., 

* 4 Supt. of Common Schools, Wyoming County. Attica." 

The aid asked was at once granted by the Legislature. 
From this beginning teachers' institutes have come to be 
established in most of the States in the Union. Wyoming 
county, which had the honor of holding the first, has never 
failed to hold her annual institute since. 

A prominent feature in the character of the New England 
pioneers in this county was the readiness with which they 
transplanted the religious faith of their fathers in their new 
home. Religious societies were early established in the 
new settlements, and these often became the nuclei of pros- 
perous churches. At first meetings were held in private 
houses and school- houses, but as soon as these societies ac- 
quired sufficient strength houses of worship were erected, 
some of which remain with little change, beyond ordinary 
repairs, to the present day. 

Of pioneer preachers, Rev. Dr Nassau, in an address de- 
livered before the Wyoming County Pioneer Association in 
1879, said: 

" I hesitate to mention any of these leaders lest I omit 
some as prominent and worthy as those named. But such 
ministers as the first bishops and clergy of the Methodist 
church did a grand work for their generation. There were 
Bishops Asbury and McKendree, Messrs. Fillmore, Grant, 
White, Bangs, Laning, Cummins, Paddock, Pearce and a 
host of kindred spirits. Among the able and successful 
evangelists and pastors of the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional faith were such worthies as the indefatigable veteran 
•Father Spencer,' Zadoc Hunn, John Lindsley, Messrs. 
Axtell, Higgins, Robbins, Eells, Chapman, Stone, the 
Hubbards, the Parmelees, the Cottons, Williston, Bushnell, 
Fulton, Ayer, Harrower, Denoon, Bull, Perrine, Fitch, 
Richards and Hotchkins. And these were representative 
of many others. The Baptists, Reformed Dutch, Episco- 
palians, Friends and other denominations were well and 
faithfully represented on this ground. Praiseworthy efforts 
to send the gospel to the destitute were made by several 
local societies. 



" The lives of such Christian leaders were a happy com- 
mentary upon their preaching, devoted, enthusiastic and 
successful. Then, as now, the minister was expected to 
take part in affairs of local importance, and in times of 
peril was often looked to as a champion. It has been said, 
with truth, that 'the office of Christian ministers was no 
sinecure upon the Holland Purchase in early years. They 
encountered the roughest features of pioneer life.' " 

It is a notable fact that when the descendants of the Pu- 
ritans brought hither their religious faith they left behind 
much of the intolerance and bigotry which had disgraced 
the Puritan character. When, however, it is remembered 
that most of these were of the younger classes, the fact is no 
matter of surprise, for they are always the progressive ones. 
It is sometimes thought by those who have been reared 
in what are termed old countries, in the midst of the com- 
forts and luxuries which the industry of several generations 
has accumulated, with the best of educational facilities, 
surrounded by refined society, and feeling, in the language 
of Burns, " not a want but what themselves create," that 
their more active brothers who have turned their backs to 
the land of their nativity, and sought homes and fortunes in 
the untamed wilderness, have become in a measure outcasts 
from refined society; that their manners have necessarily 
become uncouth, and their tastes coarse; and that were 
they to return they would be hardly fit associates for those 
who have remained among the refinements of what they 
term civilized life. They think, too, that the active, toil- 
some life which these pioneers lead, and the privations and 
hardships to which they subject themselves, are not com- 
patible with the development of that intelligence of which 
they fancy themselves the sole conservators. TJiey some- 
times heave a sigh of pity over the hard fate of these their 
loved friends, and if, in after years, they visit these com- 
panions and playmates of their youth in their distant homes, 
they do so with the expectation of being put to shame by 
their roughness and ignorance. 

They are surprised to find that though these people are 
not surrounded by all the luxuries which they enjoyed at 
home, that though indeed they have limited their wants to 
very few of these, they are not the -rough, uncouth beings 
they pictured to themselves. They find them in houses 
that are certainly not built with a view to display architect- 
ural taste, for they are formed of logs, with stone fireplaces 
and stick chimneys; but they shelter the inmates from the 
rains of summer and autumn, and keep out the chilling 
blasts of winter. They are not fashionably furnished; for 
in this respect comfort and convenience, instead of style, have 
been aimed at. The pioneers' fare is simple, but wholesome. 
No dainties are set before them to tempt the pampered ap- 
petites of slothful, enervated drones, but plain, substantial 
food, sweetened by the zest and relish which health and in- 
dustry impart. 

The visitors see, perhaps, that in intelligence these more 
active ones have quite outstripped them, and that they 
themselves are the objects of pity, because they were not 
endowed with the energy that might have enabled them to 
accomplish what these pioneers have done. 

They see, too, here and there houses of worship, not with 
spires pointing skyward, carpeted aisles, cushioned seats, 
elaborately carved desks and gilded organs, but plain edi- 
fices, adapted to the circumstances and wants of the people 
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who meet there for religious instruction and worship, and 
not to gratify their vanity by a display of stylish finery, or 
to criticise the display of others. They see all these things, 
and they awake to the Consciousness that, notwithstanding 
the toils, hardships and privations that these pioneers have 
endured, they are contented and happy. 

They look upon the children that are growing up in this 
new country, and they see that they have inherited the ster- 
ling qualities of their parents; and that not till several gen- 
erations of their descendants have grown up in luxurious 
ease will they become degenerated to the level of those who 
were left behind by the courageous and ambitious ones who 
struck out into the forest, and instead of avoiding the obsta- 
cles which lay in their way battled against them manfully 
and overcame them. 

They look back and remember that their forefathers left 
their homes, braved the perils of the sea and peopled the 
rocky hills of New England with a race of which these 
pioneers are the representatives; and they reluctantly arrive 
at the conclusion that they are themselves the degenerate 
offshoots from this stock. 




CHAPTER XL 



ORGANIZATION AND SUBDIVISION OF WYOMING COUNTY — 
CONSTRUCTION OF COUNTY BUILDINGS. 



ETWEEN 1772 and 1784 all but the eastern por- 
tion of New York was called Tryon county, af- 
ter the governor of the province, having pre- 
viously been part of Albany, which was one of 
the ten original counties formed November ist, 
1683. In 1784 the same territory took the name of 
Montgomery, in honor of a Revolutionary hero 
and martyr. In 1789 all the State west of the pre- 
emption line, which was a meridian drawn through Seneca 
lake and extending northward to Lake Ontario and south- 
ward to the Pensylvania line, was set off under the title of 
Ontario county. A single town, called Northampton, swal- 
lowed up the entire Holland Purchase. 

March 30th, 1802, the county of Genesee was formed 
from Ontario, and included all that portion of the State west 
of the Genesee river and a line extending due south from 
the point where Canaseraga creek and that river unite, to 
the line between New York and Pennsylvania. The town 
of Northampton was divided into four; of which Batavia 
comprised all of the State west from the west transit line — 
the entire Holland Purchase. The first town meeting in 
Batavia was held in what is now the town of Clarence, Erie 
county, about one hundred miles from the farthest extremity 
of the town. 

April nth, 1804, Batavia was divided into four towns. 
The one farthest east retained the old name and all the 
territory east of a meridian from Lake Ontario, which passed 
just east from the line between Orleans and Niagara coun- 
ties. The next was Willink, which extended to the west 
transit line. The next was Erie, which included one tier of 



townships in the present county of Chautauqua, and the 
next Chautauqua, which embraced the rest of old Batavia. 

Genesee county was first divided in 1806 by the formation 
from it of Allegany. In 1808 Cattaraugus, Niagara, and 
Chautauqua were erected, Niagara including the present 
county of Erie. When Livingston and Monroe were organ- 
ized, in 1 82 1, the portions of those counties lying west from 
the Genesee river were taken from Genesee county. In 
1824 the county of Orleans was formed, in part from Gen- 
esee. 

During seventeen years previous to the erection of the 
county of Wyoming, Genesee county had the form of a par- 
allelogram, thirty-six miles in length from north to south, 
with a breadth of twenty-six miles from east to west. Bata- 
via, the county seat, was located only nine miles, or one- 
fourth the length of the county, from its northern boundary. 
Previous to the erection of Orleans county from Genesee 
the project of forming a new county from the southern part 
of Genesee and the northern towns of Allegany was talked 
of, and application was made to the Legislature for the for- 
mation of such a county. The subject was not seriously 
agitated again till 1840, when the Legislature enacted a law 
authorizing the erection of a new court-house and jail in 
Genesee county, and appointing commissioners to determine 
the location of these buildings. The decision of these com- 
missioners in favor of Batavia was not satisfactory to the 
people in the southern part of the county, and at a meeting 
.held for the purpose resolutions were adopted expressive of 
their disapprobation, and in favor of a more central location 
of the county seat, or a division of the county. 

In 1 84 1 a bill was introduced in the Legislature to divide 
the county; or, rather, to submit the question of a removal 
of the county seat to a vote of the people, and to divide the 
county if it was decided negatively. Rather than risk an af- 
firmative decision by the people, the Batavians instructed 
their representative to favor a division of the county. On 
his motion the provision for submission was stricken out; 
and on the 19th of April, 1841, the bill passed, with only a 
few negative votes, and became a law. It provided that " all 
that part of the county of Genesee lying and being on the 
south side of a line beginning at the northwest corner of the 
town of Bennington, in the county aforesaid, and running 
thence east on the north line of the towns of Bennington, At- 
tica and Middlebury, to the west line of the town of Covington; 
thence south, on the east line of Middlebury, to the south- 
west corner of the Cragie tract; thence east on the south line 
of said Cragie tract, and on the south bounds of the Forty- 
thousand-acre tract, to the east line of said town of Coving- 
ton — shall be a separate and distinct county of the State of 
New York, and be known by the name of Wyoming, and 
entitled to and possessed of all the benefits, rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities, and subject to the same duties as 
the other counties of this State." 

The act also provided that the part of the town of Cov- 
ington lying north from the line that thus ran through it 
should continue to be a town in Genesee county, and 
known by the name of Pavilion; and that part south from 
this line should remain a separate town in the new county, 
and should retain its name of Covington. It was also pro- 
vided that such of the officers of the old town as resided in 
that portion which retained the name of Covington should 
continue to exercise the duties of their respective offices in 
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this town, and that a town election should be held on the 
first Tuesday of the next June for the election of such 
officers as did not reside in said town. 

By an act passed April ist, 1846, "the towns of Eagle, 
Pike and all that part of the town of Portage in the county 
of Allegany, lying on the west side of the Genesee river, 
bounded as follows— on the east by the Genesee river, on 
the south by a line running due easterly from the south line 
of the town of Pike until it intersects the Genesee river, 
and west and north by the original lines of the said town 
[of Pike] — from and after the passage of this act shall be and 
the same are hereby annexed to the county of Wyoming." 
No other change in the boundaries of the county has been 
made. 

When the name of the post-office at Middlebury village 
was changed, the late Judge Skinner, who was an admirer 
of Indian names, proposed several, and among them 
"Osceola" and "Wyoming." The latter was adopted, and 
afterwards, in 1841, was made the name of the county. The 
original name in the Delaware tongue was Maughwauwama, 
and was applied to a region on the Susquehanna river. 
According to Heckewelder it was compounded of Maugh- 
wau — large — and wama — plains. The Iroquois word with 
the same meaning is Sghahontowanno. By the early settlers 
in the Wyoming valley its Indian name was corrupted suc- 
cessively to Wauwama, Wauwamick, Wywamick, Wywaming, 
and finally Wyoming. 

The act of 1841 provided that the first term of the courts 
of common pleas and general sessions should be held at the 
public house at East O range ville; and that the subsequent 
terms should be held at such places as the judges should 
direct, till a court-house should be so nearly completed as 
to be, in the opinion of the judges, suitable for holding such 
courts; and the temporary county clerk's office was to be 
kept in such a place as these judges should direct. The 
circuit courts and courts of oyer and terminer were to be 
held at the places appointed by the county judges for hold- 
ing their courts. It was also provided that these judges 
should determine the form and device for a county seal. 
Pursuant to this statute the court convened at the place 
designated on the 21st day of June, 1841. At this session 
there were present Hon. Paul Richards, first judge; Hon. 
James Sprague and Hon. Peter Patterson, judges. At this 
court an order was made that the device for a county seal 
should be " the figure of an American eagle surrounded by a 
circle, upon which is engraved in Roman letters, ' Wyoming 
County Clerk's Office.'" In 1849 this device was changed. It 
is now the goddess of liberty, surrounded by a circle with 
the words WYOMING, N. Y., SEAL. 

Masonic Hall, in the village of Warsaw, was the place des- 
ignated for holding the next term of the court. At this 
hall the sessions of the court were held till the June term in 
1843, which was held at the court-house. The first session 
of the circuit court and court of oyer and terminer was held 
on the 15th of December, 1841, Hon. N. Dayton presiding. 

Until the completion of the clerk's office, the county rec- 
ords were kept in a small building on the east side of Main 
street, Warsaw, north from the Bingham House. 

The commissioners named in the act to determine the 
location of the court-house, jail and clerk's office, were: 
Peter R. Reed, of Onondaga; Davis Hurd, of Niagara, and 
John Thompson, of Steuben county. 



As usual in such cases the question of the location of 
these buildings excited a deep interest in different localities. 
Warsaw had strong supporters by reason of its accessibility, 
its nearly central location and the business interests that ex- 
isted or that were springing up there. Wethersfield Springs 
was advocated because it was more nearly the geographical 
center of the county. At that time the villages of Warsaw 
and Perry were more nearly equal in size than they now are, 
and, as usual in such cases, were rivals. Many of the people 
in Perry strongly urged the claims of Wethersfield Springs, 
because they foresaw that the location of the county seat 
there would leave the rival villages with more nearly equal' 
advantages. After visiting the different towns in the county 
the commissioners, upon due deliberation, decided in favor 
of Warsaw. 

The board of supervisors of Wyoming county were em- 
powered by the act of incorporation to appoint, at a special 
meeting, three commissioners to superintend the erection of 
the county buildings. These commissioners were John A. 
McElwain, of Warsaw; Paul Richards, of Orangeville, and 
Jonathan Perry, of Middlebury. The lot upon which the 
court-house and clerk's office were erected was a donation 
to the county from Hon. Trumbull Cary, of Batavia. The 
contract for building them was awarded to Josiah Hovey, 
and the work was superintended by his son-in-law, P. 
Pixley. The jail was built in 1841 and the court-house in 
1842. The act authorized a loan from the State to the 
new county of $10,000, and prescribed the terms of its pay- 
ment. The cost of the three buildings did not exceed the 
amount of this loan. 

The court-house is a brick structure, fronting on Main 
street, just north from the business portion of the village. It 
has a convenient court-room and the usual jury room. The 
county judge and surrogate and the sheriff have their offices 
in this building. The clerk's office, a fire-proof building, 
also of brick, stands a short distance south from the court- 
house, and a finely shaded lawn lies in front of both. The 
jail is a wooden structure, standing west from the other two. 
All these are sufficiently distant from each other for safety in 
case of fire. 

The decision of the commissioners in locating the county 
seat at Warsaw, just and equitable as it was, of course did 
not give universal satisfaction. 

At the annual meeting of the board of supervisors of Wyo- 
ming county on the 21st day of November, 1877, the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions were presented: 

"Wherta*, The county buildings of this county are old end out of repair ; 
and 

"Whertat, The present site is in an Inaccessible and unhealthy locality; 
and 

"OTkereos, The people of the oounty would be greatly accom m odated by 
their remoTal to a more convenient, aoossslble and healthy locality; there- 
fore 

"Assorted, The oounty buildings and the oounty seat of this oounty be re- 
moved from the Tillage of Warsaw to the town of GeinsvUle; and be located 
at or near what is known as Bast GeinsvUle, in the said oounty, somewhere 
near the Junction of the Erie and State Line railroads; and that this resolu- 
tion be submitted to the people of the several towns on the last Tuesday in 
February next, the day on which the annual town meetings are to be held in 
said oounty; that a separate ballot box shall be kept at each of the polls in 
the towns of said oounty for the reception of the ballots on said question; 
that the ballots on said question shall be printed or written in the following 
manner, via.: * Resolution : For Removing the Oounty Seat,' and * Resolution: 
Against Removing the County Seat.' And that the proper town officers shall 
make a return after canvassing the same to the oounty clerk of said county, 
whose duty it shall be to declare the result in the oounty, end publish the 
same according to law." 
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These were adopted by a vote of 12 to 3, the minority not 
being permitted to delay action. These proceedings fell 
upon the people like a thunderbolt from an unclouded sky. 
They were amazed, as no such action had been called for, 
none had been anticipated. But it was forced upon them, 
and they must decide the question at their next town meet- 
ing. The excitement was intense, and much bitterness and ill 
feeling was manifested during the canvass of the question by 
the rival parties. Town meeting was -held on the 26th of 
February, 1878, and the following is the official vote on the 
question: 
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Here was a majority of 336 against removal, while the law 
requires a vote of two-thirds for removal. By the census of 
1875 it appears there were 8,685 persons of voting age in the 
county, so that 2,375 persons did not vote at all on the ques- 
tion; had they all voted for it, and no others against it, the 
measure would still have lacked several hundred votes of 
the number necessary for its adoption. 

The county poor-house is located in the town of Orange- 
ville. On the 8th of July, 1843, the county purchased from 
Jonathan Gates sixty acres of land for $720. Additions 
have since been made to this farm from time to time, till it 
now includes 280 acres. It is now valued at $25,000. 

The first building, erected in 1843, was 24 by 48 feet, one 
and a half stories in height It was occupied by the paupers 
of the county, forty-seven in number, in the autumn of that 
year. Other buildings were added from time to time, and 
in 1862 the building for the keeper's dwelling and superin- 
tendent's office was erected — a wooden structure, two stor- 
ies in height, 36 by 40. The original buildings, except one 
barn, have been removed and commodious ones erected in 
their stead. 

The principal buildings now used are the lunatic asylum 
— a detached two-story edifice, 36 by 38, erected in 1864; 
the idiot asylum, also detached, a one-story structure, 24 by 
40, erected in 1874, at an expense of $1,200. Each asylum 
has a large and commodious yard, enclosed by a close, high 
board fence. A men's building was erected in 1876. It is a 
wooden structure, two stories in height, 24 by 40, and its 
cost was about $1,500. The dining ball, erected in 1878, 
is a two-story building, 24 by 42, the second story of which 
is divided into sleeping rooms. The lower story is divided 
into two dining rooms, one for men and the other for wo- 
men. The women's building, also erected in 1878, is a two- 
story structure, 28 by 56. It and the dining ball cost $3,000. 
These are all commodious structures, well ventilated, and 
substantially and tastefully finished. The women's building 
and the insane asylum are heated by furnaces, and pure 
spring water is brought to the grounds and into most of the 
buildings from a distance of a fourth of a mile. 



After the formation of Wyoming county, and previous to 
the erection of the county buildings, the paupers were kept 
on the premises of James H. Morse, near East Orange ville. 
Mr. Morse was appointed the first keeper, at a salary of 
$200 per year, and he also received a yearly rent of $200 
for his farm. Jo ram Kelsey was the first keeper after the 
purchase of the farm. The first superintendents after the 
erection of the county were Job Sherman and Thicol M. 
Ward. The present superintendents are J. S. Rogers, B. F. 
Bristol and J. G. Hammond. The present keeper is S. 
Field. The present number of poor is sixty-two, and of 
chronic insane, fourteen. Mr. Field has been keeper since 
1873. During 1878 the cost of keeping the paupers was 
$1.10 per week each over and above the products of the 
farm. The stock on the farm consists of twenty- two cows, 
four horses and seventeen hogs. 

The eastern boundary of Wyoming county is a line six 
miles east from the transit line or eastern boundary of the 
Holland Purchase, and running parallel with it from the 
northeast corner of the county till it strikes the Genesee 
river, which bounds it on the east from that point to its 
southeast corner. The area between this boundary and the 
transit line was included in what was known as the Morris 
Reserve, which was sold in parcels to different parties after 
the sale to the Holland Land Company. A portion of the 
Gardeau reservation was included in this area. 

That portion of this reserve which is now known as the 
Ogden tract includes the towns of Covington and Perry, and 
a part of Castile. It is, of course, six miles in width from 
the transit line, and has a length from the south line of the 
Cragie and Forty-thousand-acre tracts, which is also the 
north line of Wyoming county, of fourteen miles, one chain 
and sixty-six links. The Cotringer tract lies next south from 
the Ogden tract, and is of exactly the same shape and sire; 
each containing fifty thousand acres. A part of Castile and 
all of Genesee Falls except its western tier of lots lie in this 
tract. 

The western part of the north half of the Ogden tract was 
conveyed by Samuel Ogden to James Guernsey, and the east- 
ern part to Heman Ely (in trust for Justin Ely and others). 
Ely and his grantees made an erroneous survey of their 
tract, and ran their boundary line at a distance east trom the 
east line of the tract conveyed to Guernsey, leaving between 
these tracts a strip having an average width of more than 
five chains, which strip has since been known as "the gore." 
All these tracts have been subdivided and laid out in lots; 
but not according to any uniform plan. 

That portion of the county lying west from this transit 
line was included in the Holland Purchase. The county is 
divided into sixteen towns, which are laid out with remark- 
able regularity. Each town in the two tiers lying next west 
from the east transit line is six miles square, and is bounded 
by township and range lines, except Pike, from which the 
eastern tier of lots was taken in 1846 and added to Genesee 
Falls. The four western towns have the same breadth from 
north to south, but their length between east and west is 
eight miles, except Bennington, which has a length between 
east and west of nine miles. 

The towns lying east from the transit line are less regular. 
The eastern boundary of Genesee Falls and a part of Castile 
is the somewhat tortuous Genesee river. The last named 
town has a length from north to south of seven miles. 
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Perry is six miles square, and Covington six miles from 
east to west, by four and one-half from north to south. The 
county contains six hundred square miles, or three hundred 
and eighty-four thousand acres. 

As before stated, the town of Batavia when it was erected 
was made to include all the State west trom the eastern 
boundary of the Holland Purchase. Warsaw was taken from 
it March 19th, 1808, and included Gainesville and Middle- 
bury. On the same date Sheldon was formed, and it com- 
prised what are now Arcade, Attica, Bennington, Java, 
Orangeville and Wethersfield. April 4th, 181 1, Attica was 
taken from Sheldon, and included the present towns of 
Orangeville and Wethersfield. 

Middlebury was erected from Warsaw March 20th, 181 2. 
February 25th, 1814, Gainesville was taken from Warsaw. 
It was first called Hebe. Its present name was given to it 
April 17th, 1 816. Perry was formed from Leicester— one 
of the towns into which Northampton was divided — March 
nth, 1814. It included Castile and a part of Covington. 
Orangeville was formed from Attica, February 14th, 1816, 
and included Wethersfield. Covington was formed from 
Le Roy (Genesee county) and Perry, January 31st, 1817. 
As before stated, a part of it, under the name of Pavilion, 
was retained in Genesee county when Wyoming was set off. 
China, which included the present town of Java, was formed 
from Sheldon March 6th, 1818. The name was afterwards 
changed to Arcade. On the same day Pike, including 
Eagle and a part of Genesee Falls, was taken from Nunda 
(Livingston county). On the same day also Bennington was 
formed from Sheldon. Eagle was taken from Pike, January 
21st, 1821. Wethersfield was formed from Orangeville, 
April 1 2th, 1823. Java, previously a part of China, was in- 
corporated April 20th, 1832, and Genesee Falls was formed 
from Portage (Livingston county) and Pike, April 1st, 1846. 



CHAPTER XII. 



LISTS Of THE COUNTY OFFICERS AND LEGISLATIVE REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF WYOMING COUNTY. 



EFORE 1 84 1 the people of this county assisted 
in the election of the officers of Genesee county, 
and lived under their administration. The 
names of these officers are therefore given. 
Under the first constitution of the State all 
county officers were appointed by the governor 
and one senator from each of the four senatorial 
districts into which the State was then divided, who con- 
stituted the council of appointment. 

Under the constitution of 1821 sheriffs and county clerks 
were elected by the people at the November election. In 
the following lists the year of election or appointment is 
given: 

Sheriff:- Genesee County:— Richard M. Stoddard, 1803; Benjamin Barton, 
MOT; Asher Bates, 1806; Nathan Marvin, 1810; Aaron Van Cleve, 1811 ; Par- 
menlo Adams, 1815, 1818; William Sheldon, 1816; Worthy L. Churchill, 1821, 
IBB; B. Thompson, 1825; John A. MeElwoln, 1881 ; Nathan Townsend, 1888; 
Bufns Boblnson, 184a Wyoming* County :— William R. Oroger, 1841; Ros- 




well Gardner, 1848: Abraham Smith, 1846; Timothy H. Buxton, 1849; Jairus 
Moffet. 1868; Newoomb Demary, jr., 1855; Mills L. Rice, 1858: William D. 
Miner. 1881 ; John Ren wick, 1884; William W. Davis. 1867 ; George W. Sweet, 
1870; George M. Wilder, 1873; J. P. Randal, 1873; Albert P. Gage, 1875; Edgar 
A. Day, 1*78. 

Omntu Clerk:— Genesee County :-Jnmes W. Stevens, 1803 ; Josiah Raboock. 
1810; Simeon Cumlngs, 1811, 1818: John Z. Row, 1810: Umiinccy L. Sheldon, 
1821, 1822: Ralph Coffin, 1825; David C. Miller, JK»; Timothy Fitch, 1W1; 
Horace U. taper, 1W7, 1840. Wyoming* County :-NoL«on Wolcott, 1H41 ; Wal- 
ter Howard, law; Abel Webster, 1840; Ransom B. Crippcn, 1810, 1801; Nathan 
P. Currier. 1838; John H. Bailey, 1855; Charles O. Shcpard, 1838: Charles W. 
Bailey, 1881; John P. Robinson, 1887 ; E. M. Jennings, 1870 J Charles J. Gard- 
ner, 1873, 1876. 

Surroonte*.— Previous to 1847 surrogates were appointed in the same man- 
ner as were Judges. Under the constitution adopted that year they are 
elected in counties the population of which exceeds 40,000. In counties hav- 
ing a less population tho duties of surrogate devolve on the county judge. 
Genesee County:— Jeremiah Munson. 1804: Richard Smith, 1805, 1812; An- 
drew A. Ellicott, 1811, 1815; Eboncser Mix, 1821 ; Harvey Putnam, 1840 : Tim- 
othy Fitch, 1841. Wyoming- County:— Harvey Putnam, 1841 ; William Mitch- 
ell, 1843. 

County Treasurers.— County treasurers were appointed by the boards of 
supervisors prior to 1846. Under the constitution then adopted they are 
elected by the people. The first treasurer was elected in 1848. The list for 
Wyoming- county is as follows: Truman Lewis, 1841; William Bingham, 
1842, 1848; Roswell Gould, 1844, 1845, 1853; John A. McElwoin, 1846, 1847. 1830; 
Samuel 8. Blanchard, 1848: Peter Conor. 1850; Lloyd R. Keyword, 18*16. 1850; 
Leonard W. Smith, 1882, 1885 ; Harwood A. Dudley, 1868, 1871; Simon D. Lewis. 
1874,1877. 

Fin* Judge*.- Prior to 1821 aU Judges were appointed by the council of ap- 
pointment. Under the constitution of that year, tho governor and Senate 
appointed them for a term of five years. Under the constitution of 1846, a 
county Judge in each county was elected for a term of four years, except 
in New York county. The term of office has been changed to six years. 
Genesee county :-Joseph Ellioott, 1806; Ezra Piatt, 1807; John H. Jones, 
1812; John Z. Ross, 1828: William H. Tisdall, 1827 ; Isaac Wilson, 1830 ; Phineos 
L. Tracy. 1841. Wyoming county: -Paul Richards, 1841 ; John B. Skinner, 
1846 ; W. Riley Smith, 1847 ; Marvin Troll, 1851 ; Harlow L. Comstock, 1855, 
1850, 1883 ; Byron Healy. 1867, 1871. 1877. 

AmoetaU Judaes.— The constitution of 1821 made the county court to con- 
sist of a first judge and four assoeiato judges. These associate judges in 
Wyoming county were Alonso B. Rose, Joseph Johnson, Peter Patterson, 
1841 ; Dr. Augustus Frank. 1842 (In place of Johnson, resigned) ; Nyrum Rey- 
nolds, Moseley Stoddard and James Sprague (2nd), 1846. 

JtuAice* of Session*.— The constitution of 1840 abolished the office of associ- 
ate judge. Under that constitution two justices of sessions are annually 
chosen from among the Justices of the peace of tho county. Their duties 
ore similar to those of associate judges. Tho list for Wyoming follows : P. 
M. Ward, Uriah Johnson, 1847; H. O. Brown, Cyril Ransom, 1810; Herman 
Wilson, Orlando Kelly, 1851 ; V. D. Eastman, Orlando Kelly, 1852: V. D. East- 
man, A- W. Blnckmer, 1853, 1854; Gorton Bentley, Benjamin J. Bristol. 1855. 
1858; Gorton Bentley, A. P. Thompson, 1857 ; Erastus D. Day, A. P. Thomp- 
son, 1856; Brostus D. Day, P. M. Ward, 1850; J. W. Knapp, D. E. Warren, 
1860; Martin Hodge. Gorton Bently, 1891: Gorton Bontly, H. O. Brown, 1862; 
M. S. Durfey. H. O. Brown. Iti03; L. S. Torry, John M. Webster, 1801 ; J. M. 
Webster, Timothy Loomis. 1865; Timothy Loomis. Gorton Bently, 1860; Har- 
vey Stone, L. & Torry, 1867 : Harvey Stone, R. B. Z. Sheeler, 1863 ; EL P. Ran- 
dal. William H. Hills, 1860 ; William H. Hills, J. W. Gould, 1870; L. P. Runnels, 
William Deeney, 1871 : J. W. Gould, Jacob W. Knapp, 1872; Charles E. Thayer, 
Gideon H. Jenkins, 1878; Guy P. Morgan, Irving B.;Blackmer, 1874, 1875; 
Byron L. Steams, Robert J. Shearman, 1878: Daniel Ball, Robert J. Shear- 
man, 1877; Daniel Boll, Denslow D. Davis, 1878. 

District .Attorneys.— An act passed in 1801 created the office of district at- 
torney. One passed in 1818 made each county a separate district. Under 
both these acts district attorneys were appointed by the council of appoint- 
ment. Under the constitution of 1821 they were appointed by the court of 
General Se s sions of each county, and under that of 1846 they are elected by 
the people. Genesee county :— Daniel D. Brown, 1818; Heman J. Redneld, 
1881; Levi Rumsey, 1829; Daniel H. Chandler, 1884; Isaac A. Verplanck, 1888. 
Wyoming county:-W. Riley Smith, 1841; James R. Doolittle, 1847; Harlow I* 
Comstock, 1850; J. C. D. McKay. 1856; Thomas Corlett, 1859; Byron Healy, 
1865; Elbert B. Parman, 188S; Andrew J. Knight, 1874; L Samuel Johnson, 
1878. 

SupertnUndentt and Commimkmert of Common School*— In 1842 the office of 
county superintendent of common schools wos created, and after a few 
years abolished. A. S. Stevens was appointed to this office in 1842, J. S. Den- 
man in 1844, and Leonard Hosklns In 1846. Since the office of Assembly dis- 
trict school commissioner was established the following gentlemen have 
been elected to the office in this county: Harvey W. Hardy, 1856 ; Warren 8. 
Brown. 1859 ; George W. Dunham, Warren S. Brown, 1869; W. Bean, E. F. 
Chaffee, 1893. 1805 ; J. B. SmaUwood. Richard Langdon. 1859 ; Edwin 8. Smith, 
Edson 8. Quigley, 1872, 1875 ; E. A. Hall, John B. SmaUwood, 1878. 

State Senators.— Prior to 1821 the State was divided into four senatorial 
districts. Under the constitution of 1821 there were olght, and under that 
of 1846 there ore thirty-two, from each of which a senator is chosen every 
two years. Wyoming county has been repre sen ted as follows : 1842, Harvey 
Putnam, Attica, four years ; 1847, J. W. Brownson, Gainesville, two years ; 
1861. John A. McElwain. Warsaw, two years ; 1855. John B. Halsteod, Castile! . 
four years; 1865, W. J. Humphrey, Warsaw, .four years; 1877, James H. 
Loomis, Attica. 
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Mtmt*r$ of Amembh/.-UiU Btauor Baldwin, 8tMldon ; John W. Brownaon, 
GfltamrUle; 1042, Etauer Baldwin, Sheldon ; Truman Benedict, Perry ; 1S48, 
Truman Benedict, Perry; Lererett Spring, Chine; 1844, Lererett 8prln*\ 
Cbine; Andrew W. Young, Wenew; 1848, Andrew W. Young, Warsaw ; 
Arden Woodruff, Sheldon ; 1848, Arden Woodruff, Sheldon ; 1847, 1848, Paul 
Blehmrdt, Orangerine ; 1849, Junes Sprafue, Oortafton ; 1800, 1851, Woloott 
J. Humphrey, Sheldon; lfltt, 18Bt,Aloneo B. Bona, Caatlle; 1854, 1866, John C. 
Fame, Corlngton ; 1866, 1887, Cyril Hawaon, Eagle ; 1800, Ebea C Hoi t, Ben- 
nington; 1868, 1884, and 1885 (npeaker), George G. Hoaklna, Bennington ; I860, 
John J. DoHUto, Wethersneld; 1861, Lucius Peck, Jam; 188t,188t, Byron 
Healy, Waraaw; 1886, 1887, WWtam Bristol, Gainesville ; 1888,1888, Marcus 
A. Hull, Pike; 1810, Henry 8. Joy, Java; 1871,180, JohnD.Bandeon,Geneaee 
Falla; 1878, 1874, Samuel W.Tewkabury, Perry; 1875. 1878, Arthur Gtark, Java; 
1877, John R. Lowmg, Java ; 1878, Orange L. TOaler, Sheldon. 

Mm bt n tfOmgrm reaklent m Wyoming oonnty have been elected aa 
follows, a "congress" commencing on the 4th of March f ouowmg the doo- 
tton, and ending on the 8d of March two yeara thereafter : 1888, William Pat- 
tenon, Waraaw; 1848, 1848, Harvey Putnam, Attica; 1888, 1MB, US, Augustus 
Frank, Warsaw ; 187S, 1874, George G. Hoakma, Attica; 1878, Charles B. Ben- 




CHAPTER XIII. 



THE CONSTRUCTION AND OPENING OF RAILROADS IN 
WYOMING COUNTY. 



'P to the year 1843 the regular mode of public 
conveyance in this county was the stage coach, 
but with the completion of the Tonawanda and 
Rochester Railroad to Attica, and the Buffalo 
and Attica Railroad, other roads were projected. 
No others, however, were built until the year 1852, 
since which time the county of Wyoming will com- 
pare favorably with its sister counties in this respect. 

WARSAW AND LE ROY RAILROAD. 

On the 5th of May, 1834, an act of the Legislature was 
passed incorporating the Warsaw and Le Roy Railroad 
Company, and empowering it to build a road from Warsaw 
through the valley of the Oakta creek to Le Roy, with a cap- 
ital of not less than $100,000. 

The stock was readily subscribed, and a report of the 
survey and estimate of the cost of the work prepared, which 
report was submitted to the bqard of directors on the 12th 
day of November, 1835. Somt delay was occasioned by an 
endeavor to procure an extension of the route from Le Roy 
to Bergen, where it would intersect the Tonawanda Rail- 
road from Rochester. This latter line was found to be too 
expensive and the project was not carried out In the 
meantime the directors found they were unable to proceed 
with the construction of the Warsaw railroad according to 
the terms of the charter, and, the Legislature refusing to 
grant them an extension of time, they paid back to the 
stockholders the amounts of their subscriptions, less the ex- 
pense, and the company was disbanded. 

ERIE RAILWAY. 

What constitutes the Buffalo division of the New York, 
Lake Erie and Western Railroad was originally built as 
the "Attica and Hornellsville Railroad," and extends south- 



easterly through the towns of Attica, Middlebury, Warsaw. 
Gainesville, Castile and Genesee Falls, in this county, cross- 
ing the Genesee river near the celebrated falls at Portage, 
and connecting with the main line at Hornellsville. 

In the summer of 1850 this branch of the Ene Railway 
was projected, and public meetings held at different points 
along the line to arouse the desired enthusiasm. Surveys of 
the route were made by William Wallace, C. E., of Buffalo, 
the same year, and the required amount of stock was sub- 
scribed by persons along the route and at Buffalo. In Sep- 
tember an organization was perfected and the following gen- 
tlemen were chosen directors: Russell H. Heywood (pres- 
ident), A, D. Patchin, Samuel Swain, jr., H. O. Brown, B. R. 
Folsoro, }. C. Bronson, Hiram Cooley and George B. Chace. 

The maps were filed Feburary 27th, 1851, and soon after 
a contract for building the road was made with Messrs. 
Lanman, Rockafellow & Moore, who were to furnish all the 
materials except the iron, and to complete it by the first of 
May, 1852. Before the road was completed the New York 
Central Railroad, having built a new line from Batavia to 
Buffalo, sold to the Attica and Hornellsville Railroad that 
portion of their road from Attica to Buffalo, and the cor- 
porate name of the road was changed to the " Buffalo and 
New York City Railroad," running from Buffalo to Hor- 
nellsville, a distance of ninety-one miles. 

On the 26th day of July,. 1852, the first train of passenger 
cars passed over the road, and on the completion of the 
famous Portage bridge, August 25th, 1852, the entire line was 
opened for traffic. Portage bridge is said to have been the 
largest wooden bridge in the world — was eight hundred 
feet in length, two hundred and thirty-four feet high and 
contained one million, six hundred thousand feet of timber, 
one hundred and six thousand, two hundred and eighty 
pounds of iron and cost $175,000. On the 6th day of May, 
1875, this structure was burned. Steps were immediately 
taken to rebuild the bridge of iron, and the Watson Manu- 
facturing Company, of Patterson, took the contract for 
$90,000, to be finished on the first of August, 1875. It was 
completed within the time allotted by the contract, and is 
eight hundred and twenty feet long by two hundred and 
thirty-five feet in height. For the past twenty years this 
road has been owned by the Erie Railway Company; and it 
is an important factor in the great line of travel between 
New York and the West 

ATTICA AND ARCADE RAILROAD. 

Prior to the completion of the above named road steps 
were taken to construct a railroad from Attica to Arcade, 
passing through the towns of Attica, Bennington, Sheldon, 
Java and Arcade, in this county. The required stock was 
subscribed along the route, and the line was located in the 
early part of the year 1852. Work was commenced im- 
mediately, and the roadbeds, culverts and superstructure 
finished in the spring of 1853. Part of the track was laid, 
but financial embarrassments overtook the project and the 
work was abandoned. In the year 1870 efforts were made 
to finish the road, and some work was done, but at the pres- 
ent time it remains unfinished, although a comparatively 
small sum of money would put it in running order, and its 
operation would be a great benefit to the localities which it 
traverses. 
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SILVER LAKE RAILWAY. 

The citizens of the town of Perry, feeling the want of rail- 
road communication, began in the summer of 1869 to 
agitate the feasibility of a road from East Gainesville, on 
the Erie Railway, to the village of Perry. A survey of a 
route was made in the early autumn of that year by Colonel 
James O. McClure, C. E., and his report was presented at a 
public meeting held in the village of Perry, October 22nd, 
1869. At that meeting great enthusiasm prevailed, and the 
project grew rapidly in public favor. The town of Perry 
promptly bonded itself for the sum of $100,000 in aid of 
the road, and on the 10th of August, 1870, R. C. Moredoff, 
R. W. Brigham and L. G. Morgan were appointed railroad 
commissioners. 

On the 15th of December, 1870, the contract for the 
grading and masonry between Perry and East Gainesville, a 
distance of six and one-quarter miles, was let, to be com- 
pleted August 1 st, 1 87 1. The work was commenced im- 
mediately, and the locomotive announced its first arrival in 
Perry October 20th, 1871. The first regular train left Perry 
for East Gainesville on the 14th of February, 1872, since 
which time trains have run regularly, and the road has ac 
cumulated a fair surplus. 

ROCHESTER AND STATE LINE RAILWAY. 

The first meeting held in the interest of this popular 
thoroughfare was at Wiscoy on the 5th of March, 1869, and 
was attended by prominent citizens of Rochester and the 
towns along the proposed route. This meeting was ad- 
journed to convene at Castile on the 17th of March, when a 
report as lo its feasibility was presented. Another meeting 
in aid of the project was called at Caledonia, March 31st, 
and subsequently at Rochester on the 8th day of April, 
1869, at which time the " Rochester and State Line Railway 
Company " was duly organized. 

The route at first contemplated passed through the towns 
of Caledonia, Perry and Castile, up the Genesee river into 
Pennsylvania. Surveys were made on this route by William 
Wallace, C. E.. and subsequently another route was located 
through Mumford, Le Roy, Pavilion, Warsaw, Gainesville, 
Pike, Eagle, and thence to Salamanca, at which place it 
would connect with the Erie and Atlantic and Great West- 
ern Railways; thereby forming a trunk line to the Southwest. 
In aid of this route the town of Wheatland, Monroe county, 
bonded itself for $70,000; Le Roy, Genesee county, 
$100,000; Pavilion, $40,000; Covington, Wyoming county, 
$45,000; Middlebury, $50,000; Warsaw, $120,000; Gaines- 
ville, $50,000, and Eagle, $30,000. The city of Rochester 
was bonded for $600,000. The commissioners appointed 
by the county judge to issue bonds for the towns in 
Wyoming were: Warsaw, Augustus Frank, Linus W.Thayer, 
Simeon D. Lewis; Middlebury, Isaac G. Hammond, Ethel 
V. Sherman, Thomas G. Cushing; Covington, Duncan Cam- 
eron, Jedediah S. Walker, Hawley Daniels; Gainesville, 
Benjamin F. Bristol, Charles S. Farman, Robert F. Shearman; 
Eagle, Freeman S. Marchant, Beckley Howes, Ira Eastman. 

The total amount of town and city bonds reached the 
sum of $1,105,000, and the directors adopted the Warsaw 
route, as it was called, on the 17th of January, 1870. On 
the first day of May, 1872, a corps of engineers under the 



direction of Charles S. Masters, C. E., began the location of 
the road, and in the spring of 1873 tnc grading, masonry 
and superstructure were let to A. M. Slocum & Co. for the 
whole road. The work progressed rapidly till the latter 
part of 1873, when this road, in common with many others, 
succumbed to the panic of that year. The eastern portion 
of the road, from Rochester to Le Roy, was, however, com- 
pleted and put into operation on the 15th day of September, 
1874. After a series of delays the work was resumed by the 
contractors, and the road opened to Warsaw August 6th, 
1877, and to Salamanca May 16th, 1878. 

From its completion the road has been successful, and it 
is now transporting more petroleum than any other road in 
the country. The regular and special trains running (in 
1879) over this road daily number twenty; comprising one 
hundred oil tank cars, each of one hundred barrels capacity, 
and the business is rapidly increasing. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



WYOMING COUNTY BIBLE SOCIETY, AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY. 



22nd, 1 84 1, a meeting of persons 
the organization of a county Bible 
s held in the session room of the 
in church at Warsaw. Deacon Wil- 
>n was chairman, and Edwin B. Mil- 
It was resolved that it was expedient 

jig of persons in the county favorable 

to the design and operations of the American Bible Society, 
to consider the propriety of forming a Wyoming county Bi- 
ble Society, auxiliary to the former. Rev. Salmon Judd, 
Rev. Richard Ray, and Edwin B. Miller were appointed a 
committee to arrange the time and place of the meeting. 

Notice of such meeting was published in the Western 
New Yorker November 24th, 1841, calling a meeting for 
December 2nd of that year, in the Presbyterian church in 
Warsaw. The meeting was held; Rev. Richard Ray, pastor 
of the church, presided, and E. B. Miller was the secretary. 
Rev. J. M. Ballou, of Gainesville, moved that it was expe- 
dient to form such society, and the resolution passed unani- 
mously. 

The form of a constitution was presented by Rev. J. J. 
Aiken and adopted; Dr. Augustus Frank, Rev. Pliny 
Twitchell, and John Crocker were appointed a committee 
to nominate officers for the society. The committee recom- 
mended as officers: President, John B. Skinner, of Wyoming; 
vice-presidents, Salmon Judd, of Warsaw, and James C. Fer- 
ris, of Wyoming; secretary, Edwin B. Miller, of Warsaw; 
treasurer, John Crocker, of Warsaw. 

May 2 1 st, 1842, the first regular meeting of the society 
was held, in the session room of the Presbyterian church in 
Warsaw. The president stated that the Genesee County 
Bible Society had resolved to place one-third of the Bibles 
and Testaments in their possession at the disposal of the 
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Wyoming county society, being the just proportion to which 
the latter would be entitled by its former connection with 
the Genesee county society. 'Books were also ordered from 
the American Bible Society, and a depository of books was 
opened in the store of the treasurer in Warsaw. 

October 19th, 1842, Nelson Wolcott was chosen treasurer. 
November 27th, 1844, three additional vice-presidents were 
chosen — A. G. Hammond, of Warsaw, Rev. Joseph R. Page, 
of Peiry; and Rev. Joseph Pearsall, of Warsaw. 

Dr. Augustus Frank was afterward chosen treasurer, 
which position he held until his death, in 1861 — succeeded 
by his son, Augustus Frank. 

In 1845 tnc county was thoroughly canvassed, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining funds and supplying the destitute with the 
Holy Scriptures, by Mr. Araasa Lord. Two thousand four 
hundred and one dollars were received for books and in free 
donations, nearly the whole amount being donated. Rev. 
Gilbert Crawford and Rev. J. H. Wallace were made life 
members of the American Bible Society, and one thousand 
dollars were donated to the same society. Town societies 
were formed in every town in the county during the year 
1845. In 1850 Hon. John B. Skinner, and in 1853 Edwin 
B. Miller were made life directors of the American Bible 
Society. 

In 1854 the county was again thoroughly explored; 5,209 
families were visited; a laige number of Bibles were sold, 
destitute families were supplied with the Scriptures, and do- 
nations received. April 7th, 1859, Joshua H. Darling, of 
Warsaw, was chosen treasurer. In 1859 Rev. E. Everett was 
employed by the society to canvass the county, spending 119 
days, and visiting 5,041 families. Destitute families were 
also supplied with the Scriptures. 

January 8th, 1861, the president, Hon. John B. Skinner, 
declined a further re-election, stating that he had been pres- 
ident nearly twenty years, and felt it a necessity that he be 
relieved from further duties. Edwin B. Miller was chosen 
president, and Rev. John Jones secretary in place of Mr. 
Miller, who had held the office from the organization of the 
society. 

January 27th, 1863, George W. Morris, of Warsaw, was 
made president. January 7th, 1866, Hon. Augustus Frank 
was chosen president, Joshua H. Darling treasurer, and L. 
E. Walker secretary. In 1868 Rev. G. Lane explored the 
county, visiting 5,947 families, and supplying 419 families 
that were destitute of the Scriptures. He also received do- 
nations, and made sales of Bibles and Testaments. Lloyd 
A. Hay ward was chosen treasurer of the society in place of 
J. H. Darling, deceased. 

The present officers of the society, 1879, ar c Hon. Augus- 
tus Frank, president, with one vice-president in each town. 
L. A. Hayward is the treasurer and John B. Matthews sec- 
retary. 

WYOMING COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

In the month of October, 1843, a meeting of those inter- 
ested in agricultural pursuits was held at the court-house, 
pursuant to previous notice, for the purpose of organizing a 
county agricultural society. 

Of this meeting Calvin P. Bailey, of Perry, was chairman, 
and James L. Hosford, of Castile, secretary. A committee 
appointed for the purpose, consisting of James L. Hosford, 
John A. McElwain, John W. Paddock, Uriah Johnson, Seth 



C. Grosvenor and George B. Chase reported a constitution, 
which was adopted. 

The first officers chosen were James C. Ferris, of Middle- 
town, president; Lyman Brainard, Attica; Philo Durkee, 
Bennington; Stephen D. Tabor, Castile; James Steele, 
China; Micha Johnson, Covington; Rufus Conable, Gaines- 
ville; Allen Waldo, Java; Job Sherman, Middlebury, Tru- 
man Lewis, Orangeville; Rufus H. Smith, Perry; Godfrey 
Grosvenor, Sheldon; Dr. Augustus Frank, Warsaw; and 
Reuben Doolittle, Wethersfield, vice-presidents; James L. 
Hosford, corresponding secretary; Linus W. Thayer, record- 
ing secretary; and John A. McElwain, treasurer. One 
manager and a committee of three were appointed in each 
town. 

The following resolution among others was adopted: " Re- 
solved, that, inasmuch as intelligence is the mainspring of 
action, every member of this society be earnestly requested 
to become a subscriber to some agricultural paper of this 
State." 

The annual fairs of the society were held nearly every 
year at Warsaw. The interest taken in these annual exhi- 
bitions was such that it was deemed expedient to establish 
a permanent place for holding them. On the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1855, a meeting of the society was held in the 
court-house at Warsaw to elaborate a plan for procuring and 
fitting up grounds for the fairs of the society. A committee 
consisting of John A. McElwain, Frank Miller, James C. 
Ferris, Uriah Johnson, Samuel Fisher (2nd), Newbury 
Bronson, W. Bristol, jr., and E. C. Skiff, was appointed and 
authorized to take such action as should be deemed expe- 
dient in the premises. At a subsequent meeting this com- 
mittee reported in favor of purchasing twenty-one acres of 
land from David McWithy, selecting for the use of the soci- 
ety ten acres and selling the balance. They also presented 
an estimate of the expense of fencing this ground and build- 
ing a hall, which they had fixed at $1,000. 

In order that the society might have a legal status and be 
able to hold and convey real estate, it was necessary that it 
should be reorganized. This reorganization was accom- 
plished and HughT. Brooks chosen president; Uriah John- 
son,' vice-president ; H. A. Dudley, recording secretary; 
John L. Clark, corresponding secretary; and John A. Mc- 
Elwain treasurer. The directors chosen were: for one year 
— Ezra Bishop, Attica; Norman Howes, Eagle; Newbury 
Bronson, Warsaw; for two years — Arten Woodruff, Sheldon; 
A. D. Lucas, Gainesville, E. C. Skiff, Pike; for three years — 
Welcome Wilcox, Wethersfield; A. S. Patterson, Perry; E. 
A. Durfee, Middlebury. 

Warsaw was designated as the permanent place for hold- 
ing tne fairs of the society, and the officers were empowered 
to purchase and fit up grounds and make all other necessary 
arrangements for holding such fairs. 

The executive committee finally arranged to purchase 
from Samuel Fisher (2nd) ten acres of land near the corner 
of Brooklyn and Liberty streets in the village of Warsaw, 
and to fence and improve this land for a fair ground; and 
the officers were authorized to execute the necessary papers. 

A driving track of one-third of a mile was laid out on this 
ground, but in 1866, when the society acquired four acres 
in addition to the ten originally purchased, and the State at 
the same time purchased three and one-half acres, which was 
occupied jointly for a parade ground by the regiment of na- 
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tional guard and by the society for a fair ground, this track 
was enlarged to half a mile. 

After the year 1853 the annual exhibitions were held in a 
tent, which was purchased that year for that purpose. This 
having become worn and dilapidated, it was deemed expe- 
dient to erect an exhibition hall, which was done in 1874, 
under the superintendence of the building committee, con- 
sisting of J. O. McClure, M. Hatfield and A. F. Chase. The 
cost of this hall was about $1,500. The society also incur- 
red the expense of erecting cattle pens and rebuilding the 
grand stand, which had been blown down. 

In 1875 an unsuccessful attempt was made to merge the 
society in a joint stock association. 

The position of president of this society has been occu- 
pied by the following gentlemen, each having been re- 
elected till the year of his successor's election: 1843, James 
C. Ferris, Middlebury ; 1847, Mosely Stoddard, Castile ; 
1849, E. P. Beck, Sheldon; 1851, Newbury Bronson, War- 
saw; 1853, Hugh T. Brooks, Covington; 1858, J. A. McEl- 
wain, Warsaw; 1862, Duncan Cameron, Covington; 1863, 
J. Ephraim Wheeler, Orangeville; 1865, Thomas J. Patter- 
son, Warsaw; 1868, J. S. Walker, Covington; 1869, Emory 

B. Chase, Castile; 187 1, Gideon H. Jenkins, Covington; 
1873, Charles Brown, Warsaw; 1875, Albert F. Chase, 
Gainesville; 1876, Ethel C. Sherman, Middlebury; 1878, 
William Bristoll, Warsaw. 

WYOMING COUNTY INSURANCE COMPANY. 

In the year 1851 the Wyoming County Mutual Insurance 
Company was formed and a charter obtained, authorizing a 
working capital of $100,000. Its founders were among the 
leading men of Warsaw, possessing probity of character and 
business capacity. Its principal office was located at War- 
saw, and the following persons composed the first board of 
directors: John A. McElwain, Isaac C. Bronson, Elijah W. 
Andrews, George Reed, Augustus Frank, Seth M. Gates, F. 

C. D. McKay, Israel Hodge, Charles J. Judd, Timothy H. 
Buxton, E. H. Lansing, W. Riley Smith, and Joshua H. 
Darling. 

J. A. McElwain was elected president, Seth M. Gates 
vice-president, J. H. Darling treasurer, and C. J. Judd sec- 
retary. In 1853 Mr. Judd retired from the office of secre- 
tary, and was succeeded by L. A. Hayward, who was after- 
wards also elected treasurer. 

The company's fit Id of operations was restricted to the 
western counties of the State, in which it very soon secured 
a good position. Its risks for the first few years embraced 
both a merchants' and farmers' class; but in 1856 the former 
class was dropped, and all the risks afterwards confined en- 
tirely to the latter. Its reputation as a prudently managed 
and secure company was maintained throughout its entire 
career. 

The following named persons, in addition to the above, 
were elected directors of the company at different periods 
during its existence: James G. Hoyt, James C. Ferris, John 
B. Halsted, W. J. Chapin, Joel S. Smith, L. A. Hayward, 
Nelson Wolcott, Linus W. Thayer, William Bristol, Ezra 
Bishop, Peter Patterson, Ira F. Pratt, James H. Loom is, 
Jcdediah S. Walker, Noble Morris, and Alanson Holly. 

The company continued to do business until the latter 
part of 1865, making no assessments, paying all its losses 
with promptness, steadily accumulating a surplus fund, and 



gaining year by year in the confidence of the community. 
In the meantime rival companies had multiplied, and, in the 
intense competition that had sprung up, the rates of insur- 
ance were forced down below the point at which a company 
could safely do business. The directors therefore prudently 
resolved to cease the further issue of policies and take meas- 
ures to close up the affairs of the company. A re-insurance 
of all the existing risks of the company was accordingly ef- 
fected with the Home Insurance Company of New York, for 
the sum of $5,000. This left a surplus in the treasury of 
the company of something over $5,000. The directors, being 
at a loss how to dispose of this amount in a legal manner, 
obtained an act of the Legislature authorizing them to invest 
it in the stock of the Warsaw Water Works Company. This 
was accordingly done. The investment having proved un- 
expectedly remunerative, the directors made sale of the 
stock, under a further act of the Legislature, and applied the 
entire proceeds of the sale toward the erection of the Wyo- 
ming county soldiers' monument. The risks of the company 
all expired in the year 1868, and it was left without liability 
or indebtedness of any kind. Its financial record has but 
few parallels in the history of insurance in this State. 




CHAPTER XV. 



ORIGIN AND EARLY INCIDENTS OP THE CIVIL WAR — PATRI- 
OTIC SPIRIT IN WYOMING COUNTY. 



i HE limits and scope of this work will not permit 
even an enumeration of all the events that led 
to the civil war. It is quite proper, however, 
that a brief mention should be made of some of 
the more important and immediate antecedents of the 
contest, in which many of the citizens of this county 
bore a conspicuous and honorable part, and in which 
many laid down their lives. 

The doctrine which has by some been termed a grand 
political heresy — that of State sovereignty, or, as it was im- 
properly termed at the South, State rights, was what led to 
the civil war. By this is meant the right of a State to set 
aside any act of Congress which may be deemed unconsti- 
tutional by the State authorities. This doctrine was dis- 
tinctly set forth in the famous Kentucky resolutions of 
1798, and was for a long time accepted by many, perhaps 
by a majority, in all parts of the country. This doctrine 
involves not the right of nullification alone, but that of 
secession. South Carolina in 1832 was dissatisfied with the 
protective tariff which Congress established, and adopted an 
ordinance of nullification and secession. A compromise was 
effected, some concessions to the prejudices were made, and 
she repealed her ordinances. 

The question of the introduction of slavery into Kansas 
arose, and the people of the Northern States evinced a de- 
termination to prevent it, in which they were successful. In 
1856 threats of secession were freely uttered in case of the 
success of the Republican party, which in 1855 had been 
formed on the issue of slavery extension. In i860 Abraham 
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Lincoln was elected President, and this was regarded by 
southern statesmen as the finishing stroke to the extension 
of their institution, and they proceeded to execute their 
threats. South Carolina took the lead in this, followed by 
Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, Virginia, Florida and Louisi- 
ana, all of which before the end of November issued calls 
for State conventions to consider the question of secession. 
In this they were followed after a time by Tennessee, Texas, 
Arkansas and North Carolina, all of which adopted ordi- 
nances of secession. 

South Carolina adopted the ordinance of secession on the 
first day of December, i860. Three days later Governor 
Pickens issued his proclamation, declaring it to be a *' sepa- 
rate, sovereign, true and independent State, having a right 
to levy war, conclude peace, negotiate treaties," etc. 

John B. Floyd, of Virginia, was at that time Secretary of 
War. He had caused 70,000 stands of arms to be placed in 
the arsenal at Charleston, and had put that arsenal in the 
care of the governor of South Carolina; and thus when the 
State decided it was able to possess itself of these arms, it 
was also found that the northern arsenals generally had 
been depleted and the arms sent south. Many of the ships 
of the navy had been sent to distant seas, and the govern- 
ment was left without efficient resources with which to re- 
press a sudden uprising. 

The senators from South Carolina were first to resign 
their seats, followed by others and by members of the Cabi- 
net, and of the House of Representatives. Texas, the last 
of the seven States which united in forming the "Southern 
Confederacy," adopted the ordinance of secession February 
1 st, 1 86 1. On the 4th of the same month the delegates who 
had been appointed by the conventions for that purpose 
met at Montgomery, Ala., .to form a government. They 
adopted the constitution of the United States, with some 
additions and alterations, as the constitution of the confed- 
erate States, and chose for provisional President and Vice- 
President Jefferson Davis and Alexander H. Stevens. 

When South Carolina passed the ordinance of secession 
in December, i860. Fort Moultrie, in Charleston harbor, 
was garrisoned by sixty effective men in command of Major 
Anderson. The fort was not secure against attack, and 
Major Anderson was denied reinforcements. Accordingly 
on the night of December 20th he removed his force to 
Fort Sumter, which had been quietly prepared for his occu- 
pation. Ht had been instructed by the President " not to 
take up without necessity any position which could be con- 
strued into a hostile attitude, but to hold possession of the 
forts, and if attacked, defend himself." This evacuation 
of Fort Moultrie therefore surprised the President and 
aroused the indignation of the South Carolinians, who 
thought they had a pledge from the President to prevent 
such removal. He was induced to take this step because 
he entertained just apprehensions of the occupation of Fort 
Sumter by the South Carolina troops, and an attack on his 
small force in the nearly defenseless fort which he was, in 
which case it would have been impossible for him to hold 
out a day. 

Three commissioners that had been appointed by the 
South Carolina convention "to treat with the United States" 
repaired to Washington, and in obedience to their instruc- 
tions demanded that Major Anderson should be ordered 
back to Fort Moultrie, and in case of refusal that the forts 



in Charleston harbor should be unconditionally evacuated. 
About this time the government offices, forts, etc., were pos- 
sessed by the State troops, who were supplied with arms 
and ammunition from the arsenal. 

An attempt was made by the government to revictual and 
reinforce Fort Sumter, and for that purpose the steamer 
" Star of the West " was sent in January, 186 1, with two hun- 
dred men, provisions,ammunition,etc. She was fired on from 
Morris Island, was struck by several shot and compelled to 
return without landing her troops and cargo. 

April 12th, 1861, at 4 A. M., the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter was commenced from the batteries of Fort Moultrie, 
Sullivan's Island and elsewhere. The rebel forces were 
under command of General Beauregard, who demanded the 
surrender of the fort. Major Anderson replied that he 
would only surrender when his supplies were exhausted. 
The cannonading was kept up with spirit on both sides. 
The result was the surrender of the fort on the 13th, and on 
the 14th Major Anderson and his command left on the 
steamer " Isabel " for New York. 

After the attack on Fort Sumter it was feared that the 
confederate troops would march at once on Washington, and 
all the available forces were so disposed so as to afford the 
best protection to the capital possible with the meagre num- 
ber of troops available. Measures were at once taken to 
raise troops in several States, and thousands of volunteers at 
once offered their services. President Lincoln promptly 
issued his proclamation and call for 75,000 troops for three 
months, and stated that they would first be used to " re- 
possess the forts, places and property which had been seized 
from the Union." The proclamation also called a special 
session of Congress for the next 4th of July, to do whatever 
might be deemed necessary for the public safety. Another 
proclamation, declaring a blockade, was soon issued. 

To this call for volunteers the people of the loyal States 
responded with the utmost alacrity. Only two days after 
Governor Andrew, of Massachusetts, issued orders calling 
for troops, two regiments were on their way to Washington. 
In every city and almost every village in the loyal North 
meetings were held, large sums of money were pledged for 
the support of the families of volunteer companies, and regi- 
ments were raised and sent forward, and a degree of pa- 
triotic feeling was aroused the existence of which had by 
some been doubted. 

On the 29th of April the President called for 40,000 vol- 
unteers to serve three years, and 25,000 regulars for five 
years' service. In his message to Congress, which convened 
in special session in July, he recommended the passage of a 
law authorizing the raising of 400,000 men and placing 
$400,000,000 at the disposal of the government, in order to 
make this contest a short and decisive one. During the 
nine days of the session acts were passed to legalize the past 
action of the President, to authorize the calling out of 500,000 
volunteers, to appropriate some $266,000,000 for the pros- 
ecution of the war, and to confiscate property used for in- 
surrectionary purposes. 

At the breaking out of the war hkrdly any one anticipated 
a struggle of beyond two or three months; but instead of 
the short, decisive war that was at first anticipated the con- 
test was prolonged through four years, with an expenditure 
of life and treasure unparalleled in the history of similar 

ars. During this' time the Union forces experienced alter- 
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natc successes and reverses till the decisive triumphs of 
Grant and Sheridan, the resistless march of Sherman to the 
sea, and the complete exhaustion of the enemy's resources, 
brought the consummation for which the friends of the 
Union had so long labored and prayed. The tension at which 
the feelings of the friends of humanity had been held 
during four years was relaxed, and the world breathed free 
again. 

On Tuesday evening, April 23d, 1861, the first war meet- 
ing was held at Warsaw. The Western New Yorker of the 
25th headed its account of the meeting with 

"WARSAW AWAKE! 

" Raising the Stars and Strifes — Rousing Union Demon- 
stration — Volunteers Forming — Liberal Subscriptions by our 
Citizens— Wyoming Sound! 

" Tuesday's proceedings show that the people of Warsaw 
cherish the same Union sentiment that summons so many 
brave arms and dauntless spirits to the conflict now upon 
us. Our citizens are in earnest. There is patriotic work to 
be done, and they will do their share. Wyoming county 
believes the government should be sustained in its attempt 
at self-assertion, and her sons are preparing if need be to 
strike brave blows against the traitors who are striving to 
prove this last attempt at self-government by the people a 
miserable failure. 

" The loyal men were out on Tuesday. A fine flag-staff 
was raised at the junction of Main and Buffalo streets, and 
the national colors are floating from its summit." 

A meeting was held at the court-house in the evening, 
over which General L. W. Thayer was called to preside, and 
a vice-president was chosen from each town in the county. 
The court-house did not afford standing room for the crowd, 
and the meeting adjourned to the lawn in front. There 
speeches were made by the Hon . Martin Grover, of Angelica, 
Hon. John B. Skinner, of Buffalo, and Hon. Seth Wakcman, 
of Batavia. 

After the close of the meeting, which broke up reluctantly, 
the people reassembled in the court-house, where they were 
addressed by Hon. H. L. Comstock, of Warsaw, C. A. Ma- 
comber, of Buffalo, and others. For the raising of funds for 
the families of volunteers a committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Buxton, Ferris, Farman, Miller, Blake, Morris and Darling, 
was appointed. At the close of the meeting this committee 
reported the following contributions: J. H. Darling, $500; 
Augustus Frank, $250; C. and T. Buxton, $200; Artemas 
Blake, $150; James H. Loom is, Amos Otis, Selden C. Allis, 
F. and E. B. Miller, J. A. McElwain, L. W. Thayer, H. L. 
Comstock, B. B. Conable, Henry Garrcrtsee, and Morris & 
Lewis, each $100; C. W. Bailey, George W. Frank, A. B. 
Lawrence, E. E. Farman, George Duryee, William Bing- 
ham, Uriah Johnson, R. H. Miller, Robert R. Munger and 
Truman Lewis, each $50; C. C. Gates, A. Y. Breck, J. Watts, 
L. W. Smith, Esek Cook, R. W. Hewett, Walter R. Keith, 
Alonzo Cleveland, Miles H. Morris and Bryon Healy, each 
$25; R. A. Crippen, B. F. Homer, E. C. Shattuck and Man- 
lius Gay, each $20; M. L. Rice, $15; and B. F. Fargo, 
Hiram Stearns, O. A. Shaw, James A. Webster, Edmund 
Buck, Godfrey Gates, Benjamin Bisby and Simeon Holton, 
each $10; a total of $3,000. Thirty men were enrolled as 
volunteers at this meeting. 

On Wednesday, the 24th, a similar meeting was held at 



Pearl Creek, in the town of Covington, and upwards of $2,000 
was subscribed for the benefit of the families of volunteers 
in that town. On the list of subscribers to this fund ap- 
peared the names of Selden Allen for $200; J. H. Burroughs, 
E. Durfee, Major Corey, Rev. D. Morey, M. Weed, C. Bur- 
roughs, M. and J. Everes and C. L. Hayden, each $100; and 
D. Keith, Rev. Dr. Dean, D. Barrett, Walter Keith, Rev. J. 
Jones and R. Whiteside, each $50. Were the records of 
similar meetings that were held in other parts of the county 
accessible, it would be seen that there was nowhere a lack 
of patriotism. Had the subscriptions of smaller amounts 
been reported, it would have appeared in many a case, as in 
that of the widow who gave her mite, that when measured 
by the ability of the giver the contribution was greater than 
many which were expressed by larger figures. The poor as 
well as the rich recognized the danger which menaced the 
free institutions of the country, and in proportion to their 
ability they were even more ready to make sacrifices for the 
preservation of those institutions. 

On Friday, the 26th, the thirty who were enrolled at War- 
saw on the 23d held a meeting, at which there were patriotic 
speeches and music, and about forty names were added to 
the roll. On Monday, the 29th, the enrollment list, includ- 
ing the full complement of names, was forwarded to Albany. 
The officers named were G. H. Jenkins, captain; H. A. Dud- 
ley, first lieutenant; and A. M. Whaley, second lieutenant. 
The alacrity with which the call for troops had been an- 
swered throughout the country was such that some delay 
was necessarily experienced in sending forward the compa- 
nies that were so promptly raised, and organizing them in 
regiments. In many localities, and in Wyoming county 
among them, impatience began to be felt at this delay. 

On the 20th of May, nearly a month after the company 
was filled, orders to move forward were received. A colla- 
tion was served to the men by some kind hearted citizens, a 
Bible presented to each one by Rev. Dr. Nassau in behalf 
of the Wyoming County Bible Society, farewells and tearful 
leave takings were exchanged, and the volunteers moved to 
the railroad station, whence, in the presence of the thou- 
sands who had assembled to witness their departure, they 
were borne away. After a halt of two days in Albany they 
were ordered to New York, where they were assigned to the 
17 th regiment New York volunteers, under command of 
Colonel Lansing, of Albany. 

In this county, as in all parts of the country, the depar- 
ture of the first company of volunteers was an occasion of 
peculiar interest. It was the first time in the history of the 
country that the national existence had been threatened, and 
the patriotic feelings of every loyal citizen were roused into 
intense activity. It was the first general call which had 
been made upon the present generation for volunteers to 
serve in the field, and of course the first occasion on which 
the people had been called to bid adieu to fathers, sons or 
brothers, who took their lives in their hands for the defense 
of their country. They experienced a higher pride in the 
patriotism of their kindred and friends, and a more poignant 
grief at parting,than they felt on similar occasions afterwards; 
for the acuteness of these feelings was to some extent worn 
away by frequent exercise, and after the first departure less 
of idle curiosity was felt, 

The brave volunteers of Wyoming county who left the 
comforts of their homes, their social and domestic pleasures, 
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and who severed for the time the ties which linked them to 
their families and friends, to rally for the defense of the insti- 
tutions under which they had been permitted to enjoy these 
comforts, pleasures, and affections; to face the stern realities 
of grim visaged war. to endure the hardships and privations 
of the field, to inhale the pestilential emanations from south- 
ern swamps, to languish in sickness and pain on pallets, 
" with no hand of kindred to smooth their lone pillows," 
and, too often, to find solitary graves where neither mother 
nor sister, wife nor children could come to " drop affection's 
tear," deserve a more minute history than the merits of this 
work will permit. They constituted parts of organizations 
the balance of which came from other regions, and their his- 
tories are inseparably connected with those of these organi- 
zations. 




CHAPTER XVI. 



HISTORIES OF THE TWENTY-FIRST AND TWENTY-SEVENTH 
NEW YORK INFANTRY. 



k HE following sketch of the 21st is compiled 
mainly from the third annual report of the Bu- 
reau of Military Record: 

This regiment, called also the " first Buffalo 
regiment," was organized, accepted into the 
/5p State service and numbered on the 13th of May, 
'^ 1 861. It was made up mostly from companies re- 
cruited from Buffalo, but Wyoming county was represented 
in it by Horace W. Jones, Arcade; William H. Boorman, 
Castile; Walter M. Fox, Orangeville; John Bump, James 
Bump, Job Bump, Charles M. Fox, Sheldon; Charles H. 
Littlebridge, Pike; George W. Bassett, Edwin P. Fanning, 
Horace Firman, Warsaw. 

The regiment left Elmira on the 18th of June. On the 
14th of July it moved into Virginia and was assigned to 
duty at Fort Runyon. There it was occupied in guard 
and camp duties and in drilling with the guns of the fort. 
September 28th it advanced to Upton Hill, where it expected 
to meet the enemy, but the place was deserted, and the 
formidable " cannon " on the breastworks were found to 
consist of a few pump logs and some old stovepipe on 
wheels — varieties of " quaker " guns. The regiment went 
into camp and erected a fort, which was named Fort Buf- 
falo. At that place, and on the 15th of December, it went 
into winter quarters. 

At the end of 1861 it was found that the regiment, which 
left Elmira with 754 men, had lost by discharge 80, and by 
death 4; and that it had gained by recruits 64, leaving it 
with a strength of 734. 

On the 10th of March, 1862, it was in the reconnoisance 
in force towards Centreville, where it was found that the 
enemy had left their fortifications with the (quaker) guns 
mounted. Here General Patrick assumed command of the 
brigade, General Wadsworth, who had commanded, having 
been made military governor of the District of Columbia. 

On the 15th the regiment returned to Alexandria, and 
from there went to what was appropriately termed " Camp 



Misery," where it enjoyed Virginia mud and Virginia weather 
during three weeks. On the 18th of April it, with McDow- 
ell's command, moved towards Richmond, encountering the 
enemy occasionally in light skirmishes. On the 19th of 
May it reached and crossed the Rappahannock and took up 
camp on Hazel Run, in the rear of Fredericksburg. On the 
9th of August the regiment, with the division to which it 
was attached, left Fredericksburg under orders to join the 
corps at Culpepper, where the army, under General Pope, 
was concentrating. On the 14th it crossed Cedar Run and 
encamped, the' army occupying both flanks of Cedar mountain 
to await the approach of Jackson. Here it remained till the 
i8tb, when General Pope became satisfied that the enemy 
was preparing to advance in overwhelming numbers, and he 
determined to withdraw behind the Rappahannock. In 
the ensuing engagement the 21st regiment became ex- 
posed to the enemy's artillery and sharpshooters. The 
enemy withdrew across the river. The regiment then re- 
turned to a former position on the right to oppose an ex- 
pected attempt of the enemy to cross a second time. Here, 
in the ravine in which it was stationed, it was exposed to a 
shower of projectiles. The order soon came to fall back, 
as it was discovered that the enemy had planted a new 
battery fully commanding the ravine. The movement of 
the regiment to the wood was executed in a masterly man- 
ner, and the day closed without the loss of a man. 

August 26th the regiment reached Warrenton at dark. 
On the 27th it moved to the Sulphur Springs, encountered 
the enemy's pickets and lay all day between the contending 
artillery. On the 28th it moved toward Grove ton, and was 
in the reserve in the engagement at that place in the evening. 
On the 29th and 30th it took part in the second battle of 
Bull Run, and formed the right of the line of battle at 
Chantilly September 1st. It fell back with the army and 
reached Upton's Hill on the night of the 2nd of September, 
1862. 

On the 14th the 21st took part in the battle of South 
Mountain, where it was engaged in the severe contest for 
the possession of the crest on the left of the ravine. It was 
deployed as skirmishers in this action, and went straight up 
the slope, drawing the fire of the enemy and revealing his 
position. On the 16th and 17th, at Antietam, it was on the 
right, under General Hooker, and fought valiantly during 
several hours. 

It next took part in the battle of Fredericksburg, and at 
the end of 1863 was encamped at Cottage Grove, on the left 
flank of the army. 

At the beginning of 1862 the regiment was 734 strong. 
At the end of the the same year there were present for 
duty 295. 

On the 9th of January, 1863, the 21st was transferred to 
the command of General M. K. Patrick, for duty as provost 
guard of the army, and it continued in his command till it 
was sent home for discharge. 

The regiment returned to Buffalo on the nth of May, 
1863. On the 2 1 st a reorganization was authorized, but 
the authorization was revoked on the 30th of the next Sep- 
tember. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH REGIMENT INFANTRY. 

The 27th regiment was organized at Elmira May 21st, 
1861, to serve two years. It was composed of companies 
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recruited in Orleans, Allegany, Livingston, Broome, Monroe, 
Wayne and Westchester counties. Wyoming county was 
represented by George Cady, William Fitch, Thomas C. 
Heath, William F. Johnson, J. McDuffy, Atwood Preston, 
Simon Ray, Charles Rock, Harman Stannard, William £. 
Smith, Elias Smith and J. L. Smith. 

The field officers were: colonel, Henry W. Slocum; lieut- 
enant-colonel, Joseph J. Chambers; major, Joseph J. 
Bartlett. 

The regiment was mustered in July 5th, 1861, at Elmira, 
and on the next day set out for Washington, where it arrived 
on the nth. On the 16th it left Washington, and on the 
evening of the 18th encamped near Centreville. At 2 
o'clock on the morning of Sunday, July 21st, it marched to 
the field of Bull Run, where it fought -well under General 
Hunter and suffered severely. 

It withdrew from the field in order, but when it encount- 
ered the rest of the army in a confused retreat it broke up, 
as did other regiments in the flight to Washington. 

August 14th the 27th encamped near Alexandria, Va. 
There Colonel Slocum was promoted to the position of 
brigadier- general, Lieutenant-Colone? Chambers resigned, 
and Major Bartlett was made colonel. Captain Adams lieut- 
enant-colonel, and Captain Gardner major. 

September 12th the regiment commenced the work of 
building Fort Lyon. October 14th it went into winter 
quarters at Camp Clara, four miles north from Fort Lyon. 
April 17th, 1862, the division to which the 27th belonged 
embarked on transports, and on the afternoon of the 23d 
sailed to Fortress Monroe. On the 24th the regiment 
camped on a peninsula about seven miles from Yorktown. 

May 5th the troops went up to the head of navigation on 
York river, and landed under cover of the gunboats, from 
which a few shots were fired, scattering the rebel cavalry 
and infantry that were skirmishing on the shore. 

The 27th was the first to land. The enemy was near, and 
a line of battle was at once formed. Six companies were 
sent out as skirmishing pickets, and the other four acted as 
reserves. Picket firing at once commenced and was kept up 
during the night. The regiment sustained a loss of several 
killed and wounded, and succeeded in taking a few pris- 
oners. 

On the morning of the 7th of May, while the Union 
troops were at breakfast, they were surprised by the enemy. 
A severe engagement followed, in which the fighting was 
done in the midst of thick bushes. The enemy were 
finally driven back with the loss of one of their batteries. 
The Union troops lost between 100 and 200 killed and 
wounded. 

On Thursday, May 22nd, a reconnoisance was made, in 
which this regiment participated. From that time forward 
until June 29th it was actively engaged, most of the time in 
skirmishing. On the afternoon of the 27th it crossed the 
CUickahominy and participated in the battle of Gaines's 
Mills, losing 179 men in killed, wounded and missing. 

Near Harrison's Landing the regiment remained some time, 
throwing up entrenchments. Shortly after began a retro- 
grade movement toward Yorktown, and the regiment on the 
2 1 st day of August was at Newport News. There it em- 
barked for Alexandria. From there it moved on to Manas- 
sas, and arrived just in time to cover the retreat of General 
Pope at the second Bull Run battle. 



September 14th. the 27th was in an engagement at South 
Mountain, acting as skirmishers and routing a rebel battery. 
The regiment was engnged again on the 17th, at Antietam, 
but suffered no loss. In December the 27th marched to the 
fight at Fredericksburg, sharing in the terrible sacrifices made 
by the Union troops, and in the defeat. From this memo- 
rable field the regiment returned to camp at White Oak 
Church. 

In the last week in April it was again engaged at Freder- 
icksburg, under General Sedgwick, and soon afterward in the 
disastrous battle of Chancellorsville. After this the regi- 
ment guarded Banks's Ford until its term of service expired. 
The mustering out order, which was dated May 13th, 1863, 
and signed by Major-General Sedgwick, contained the fol- 
lowing: " The general commanding the corps congratulates 
the officers and men of the 27th N. Y. volunteers upon their 
honorable return to civil life. They have enjoyed the re- 
spect and confidence of their commanders and companions. 
They have illustrated their term of service by gallant deeds, 
and have won for themselves a reputation not surpassed in 
the Army of the Potomac, and have nobly earned the grati- 
tude of the Republic." 

The regiment was mustered out at Elmira. 




CHAPTER XVII. 



THE NOHLE RECORD OF THE 17TH NEW YORK INFANTRY — 
THE DEATH OF CHARLES E. BILLS. 



i HE data for this sketch are gleaned from the re- 
port of the chief of the bureau of military 
record, the files of the Western New Yorker 
and the Wyoming County Mirror^ from a diary 
kept by the late Orlando S. Smith, and other sources. 
This regiment, at first called also the " Westchester 
Chasseurs," was made up of companies that were re- 
cruited in various parts of the State. Westchester county 
furnished four, New York city two, Rockland, Chenango, 
and Wayne counties each one, and Company K represented 
Wyoming county. The following is a roll of this company 
at its organization: 

COMPANY K. 

OJIetf*.— Gideon H. Jenkins, captain ; H. A. Budley, first lieutenant: Alvin 
If Whsley, second lieutenant. Sergeant*— Charlei V. Jenkins, Warsaw ; 
Edwin H. Beardsley. Warsaw ; Adalbert H. Jenkins, Warsaw; Joseph W. 
Morcy, Wyoming. Corporals— Frank S. Austin, Perry ; Charles J. Watklns, 
Warsaw ; Lucien H. Post, Perry; Oscar Nicholson, Warsaw. 

Prttatea.— Charles H. Agar, George Armstrong, George Baker, Riley R. 
Baker, Galusha W. Blowers, John R. Brown, Homer C. Curtis, Eugene Edeon, 
William Fisk, Miles P. Fowler, Sumner Gill, WUlard L. Hitchcock, Edward 
Harty, Jason M. Johnson, Frank H. Johnson, Luden P. Knapp, Thomas B. 
Knapp, Frank Lamphire, Charles W. Lewis, Ira Lounsbury, Ellis Luther, jr., 
George F. Martin, Jesse J. Mattocks, Adalbert Hosier. Samuel R. Hunger, 
William Parker, Charles A. Patridge, William Poland. George Reynick, John 
T. Heynick, Daniel Starks, James A. Smith, Wllber H. Snyder, America H. 
Turner, James Tyler, William H. Walker, Alfred Watrous, Morris Warren, 
Romanic L. Wilkin, William & Toung, Warsaw; Charles Bill*, Henry 
Cronkhite, Thomas Durfee, Henry C Ferris, William Hodge, Solon G. Rip- 
ley, Orlando 8. Smith, Walter C. TUtotson, Otto Warner, Mlddlebury ; Wil- 
liam P. Bo vie, Martin H. Carpenter, Frank Graves, Lafayette E. Hastings, 
Henry Rice, Deveilo Sheffield, Arthur B. Thorpe, Edwin R. Wood, Galnes- 
Tille; George A. Armour, Dartd Jones, Albert Lewis, Augustus 8atyr 
Henry Stroemer, Henry Schneider, OrangevUle; Michael Metager, Nicholas 
Smith, Sheldon Alton, P. Beardsley, Oscar Ayres, Perry; Mansor Dunbar. 
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Orlgen DanneU, John BtweU, Alton Pert, Wethenfteld; William R. Benob- 
tojr. Dale ; Jacob Durow, York ; Giles Gilbert, Pike ; William A. Houghton, 
La Grange; 8amuel Houghton, Fredonla. 

Henry S. Lansing was appointed colonel of this regiment. 
Thomas J. Morris lieutenant-colonel, and Charles A. John- 
son major. Company K was mustered into the United 
States service on the- 25th of May, 1861, and the regiment 
was mustered on the 28th. 

It is perhaps due to the regiment to speak of the claim 
which its officers put forth for it: that recruiting for it be- 
gan on the 1 6th of April and ended on the 5th of May, 
1861; that it was numbered successively 9, n and 17, and 
its organization delayed by the action of the State military 
board for reasons that were then deemed sufficient; that the 
headquarters of the regiment was established at the corner 
of Rector street and Broadway, New York, in a store, the 
rent of which ($12,000 per annum) was paid by the Union 
Defense Committee ; that it occupied the City Hall 
barracks during about six weeks without uniforms, and 
was then moved (June 15th) to Camp Washington, Staten 
Island. 

It left Staten Island on the 21st of June, and proceeded, 
via New Jersey, Harrisburg and Baltimore, to Washington, 
where it arrived on the 23d. The expenditure by the 
Union Defense Committee up to August 16th, 1861, was 
$22,351.58. The State expended for the regiment, exclusive 
of quarters and subsistence, $41,983.22. 

On their arrival at Washington the troops went into camp 
about two miles west from the city. They remained at that 
camp, perfecting themselves in military drill, till July 14th, 
when they went to Alexandria and encamped about two 
miles above the city, near Fort Ellsworth. At that place 
Company K was detailed on its first duty — that of guarding 
military stores on the dock. They were placed temporarily 
in the second brigade of the fifth division, and shared in the 
movements of the reserve at the " reconnoisance in force," 
and battle of Bull Run. 

The regiment went to Fairfax Seminary in September, 
and participated in a reconnoisance to Mason's Hill. It 
went to Hall's Hill in October, where it went into camp, 
and there spent the winter of 1861-2. Soon after its ar- 
rival at that camp, which was called Camp Butterfield, in 
honor of General Butterfield, to whose brigade they were as- 
signed, the men received Sibley tents in place of the A 
tents that were first given to them, and in the following 
February the smooth-bore muskets that they originally re- 
ceived were exchanged for Springfield rifles. 

On the 1 2th of the following March (1862} the regiment 
left Camp Butterfield and went with its brigade on a recon- 
noisance. It stopped at Fairfax Seminary, from which 
place it moved on the 21st to Alexandria, and went on 
board the steamer " Knickerbocker." The following en- 
tries appear on Smith's diary : 

" March 23d, 1862. — In the Chesapeake Bay. Pleasant. 
Saw the ' Monitor,', the iron gunboat that had a fight with 
the ' Merrimac' Left the boat about dark. Passed Old 
Point Comfort, and we are lying on the ground. ' Knicker- 
bocker ' sprung a leak so we had to leave her. 

" Monday, March 24th. — Arose and moved about sun- 
rise about one mile and pitched our tents. Had dress 
parade at 6 P. M. Pleasant day. Passed through the vil- 
lage of Hampton — now in ruins, having been burned by 



the enemy to prevent the Union men from having winter 
quarters there." 

On the 25th they moved about four miles and camped in 
the woods. On the 26th they went to Wall's Creek on a 
reconnoisance, discovered the enemy in force, and re- 
turned with one prisoner. On the 27th the force went to 
Big Bethel on a reconnoisance, which the diary describes 
thus : 

"Thursday, March 27th.—* * * Arrived at Great 
Bethel at noon. The enemy fled before us. Marched in 
line of battle across the flat up to the enemy's breastworks, 
and placed the stars and stripes on the first fortification. 
Returned to camp, the distance said to be ten miles. The. 
sharpshooters shot two rebels." 

April 4th they moved toward Yorktown, and on the 5th 
marched nine miles and reached the scene of active opera- 
tions in the siege. Under this date the diary says : "Marched 
soon after sunrise. Halted about noon to leave our knap- 
sacks and prepare for a fight. Pitched our tents in sight of 
the enemy's batteries ; exchanging shots freely now, while I 
write and rest with my knee for a desk." 

The regiment remained at this siege, engaged in picket 
and fatigue duty, with occasional drill, during about a 
month. On the 3d of May the rebels evacuated Yorktown. 
The diary says: " Sunday, May 4th . The 44th went out 
to work and saw our flag on the enemy's parapet. Went 
over and found our men in possession. Several had been 
killed by torpedoes that they had stepped on (which had 
been left by the enemy). Got a good many prisoners. Our 
flying artillery and cavalry in pursuit." 

On the 8th the regiment passed through Yorktown and 
embarked on the steamer " S. R. Spaulding " for West 
Point, whence, two or three days afterward, it went to Cum- 
berland. The roads had been obstructed with fallen trees, 
and the woods set on fire ; and during the severe march the 
men were obliged to remove the obstructions and labor to 
extinguish the fires. They remained one day at Cumber- 
land and marched to White House. The regiment then 
moved and made its camp on Gaines's farm, on the Chicka- 
hominy. Nothing noteworthy occurred till, on the 27th, 
the regiment moved with the brigade for the purpose of at- 
tacking the enemy at Hanover Court-house. After a tire- 
some march of about fourteen miles, the enemy was en- 
countered about two miles from the court-house, where the 
road joins Ashland, with a guideboard marked " To Rich- 
mond seven miles — to Port Green Church two miles." 
There, according to a correspondent, a brilliant charge was 
made by the 17th, and a howitzer captured and turned on 
its late possessors. The enemy were completely routed, 
and afrer the regiment had spent a short time going through 
their abandoned camp it proceeded to the court-house. A 
sharp and vigorous attack on the rear of the division was 
repulsed, and the victory was complete. The next day the 
regiment went down the railroad and burned some bridges, 
and returned to its camp on the Gaines farm on the 29th. 
It remained in this camp, occupied with the usual details of 
fatigue and picket duty, till June 22nd, when it moved six 
mile* back. 

According to the third report of the bureau of miliary 
record the regiment remained in camp until the 26th of June, 
when it marched to Old Church. While there the battle of 
Gaines Mills was fought June 27th . This regiment, being 
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in the rear, was cut off from the main army, and under Gen- 
eral Stoneman retreated toward the White House. The 
distance was twenty-two miles, and the march one of grc.it 
suffering. Says a correspondent: " History will not record 
a more hasty, timely, or terrible march than this by such 
worn out and fatigued men. Many fell fainting by the 
roadside and recovered at their leisure. The last few miles 
was positively awful. The colonel, a good brave man, rode 
bareheaded down the rapidly decimating ranks and ex- 
claimed, ' Men, it is hard, but if you do this to-day your 
country will not, cannot be ungrateful.' We accomplished 
it; and as I looked at my blistered and swollen feet, I 
thought painfully of other days. The result was, as had 
been anticipated by General McClellan when he ordered 
Stoneman to fall back to White House if cut off, the move- 
ment of the enemy in that direction was anticipated, the 
stores removed or destroyed, and the regiment and other 
forces then embarked on the gunboats. On the 30th the 
gunboats sailed for Fortress Monroe. 

" The regiment reached Yorktown on the 1st of July, and 
there passed from the gunboat to the steamer 'Cattskill,' 
subsequently to the tugboat ' Adriatic,' and from the latter 
to the steamer ' Kennebeck,' and sailed for Harrison's Land- 
ing, where it arrived on the 2nd. It remained in camp at 
Harrison's Landing until the evacuation. In this time its 
camp was exposed to the artillery of the enemy in the attack 
of the 30th and one man killed; and it was detailed on duty 
on the opposite bank of the James in cutting down timber 
and patrolling the country. On the 14th of August it moved 
at midnight, and 'reached and crossed the Chickahominy, 
continued the march on the 15th, and passed Williamsburg; 
on the 1 6th reached Yorktown ; on the 17th marched seven- 
teen miles, and from thence to Newport News. This was a 
very severe march, and will be long remembered by those 
who participated in it." 

From Newport News the regiment was transferred by 
water to Aquia creek. On the morning of the 21st it went 
to Fredericksburg by railroad, and from thence marched up 
the Rapidan to Warrenton and Manassas, and opened the 
fight at Groveton on the 30th. Says a correspondent: 
" When the enemy made their sudden and powerful advance 
toward our center on Saturday, Porter's corps was ordered 
up to meet the attack. Butterfield's brigade was sent for- 
ward — the 17th N. Y. having the advance. They marched 
up the hill amid the fierce leaden hail as if it had been but 
a pleasant summer shower. On they went, and fiercer and 
hotter was the fire. First a battery on the right and 
another on the left opened and poured a devastating fire 
into their devoted ranks, but they never wavered. Faith- 
fully did tbey ply their trusty muskets, and held their po- 
sition. Officers who witnessed the scene describe it as 
most terrific. Storm upon storm of bullets, grape shot, 
screaming shell, and pieces of railroad iron were hurled 
into, through and over them. Thus they stood, their ranks 
being thinned at every discharge. The enemy suffered too, 
and quickly sought the cover of the woods. At length 
came the order to fall back, it having been found impossible 
to reinforce them. The line was still preserved, and at the 
command they moved off steadily and coolly, although the 
dreadful fire of the enemy never ceased for one moment. 
The colors were shot into shreds, both flagstaff s were shot 
in pieces by grape shot, and three color bearers were shot 



down. Out of 350 men that went into this charge, 13 of- 
ficers and 250 men were killed or wounded. Captains 
Wilson, Blauvelt and Demarest, and Lieutenant Reid were 
among the killed; and Major T. C. Grover, at that time in 
command of the regiment, acting Adjutant Sprague and Cap- 
tains Burleigh, Martin and Foley, and Lieutenants Green 
and Morey were among the wounded — Major Grover 
wounded in four places. 

" The regiment fell back with the army to Fairfax, Chain 
Bridge, Long Bridge and Alexandria; and from thence 
moved to Fairfax Seminary and Hall's Hill. On the 12th 
of September it started on the Maryland campaign, passed 
through Georgetown and Washington, and by railroad 
to within five miles of Rock vi lie; on the 13th passed through 
Rockville and took the road to Frederick; on the 14th 
reached Frederick; on the 15th to the vicinity of South 
Mountain; on the 16th to the vicinity of the battle ground 
of Antietam. During this movement Porter's corps was in 
the reserve and was not engaged, although an occasional 
shell reached its position. On the 18th th- regiment moved 
to Sharpsburg, and thence to Antietam Iron Works. Here 
it was engaged in picketing the Potomac and in camp duties 
until the 30th of October, when it moved in the direction of 
Harper's Ferry; passed through that place on the 31st to 
the Blue Mountains; on the 2nd of November moved on the 
Leesburg turnpike to Woodgrove, and then struck the road 
to the right in the direction of Snickers vi lie, and came up 
with and relieved Sumner's corps, who were holding 
Snicker's Gap; remained at Snicker's Gap until the 6th. and 
then moved on the Alexandria road toward Middleburg; 
moved on the 7th, but was compelled to bivouac in conse- 
quence of a severe snow-storm; on the 8th followed the 
Orange and Alexandria railroad to New Baltimore, and 
from thence to Warrenton Junction, and followed the track 
toward Fredericksburg; 18th, continued on the march, and 
also on the 19th, and camped; on the 24th camped a short 
distance from the railroad at Falmouth." 

The regiment remained in camp until the nth of Decem- 
ber, when it moved with the brigade in the advance on 
Fredericksburg. It crossed the river in the evening, par- 
ticipated in the movements of the brigade, and returned on 
the 1 6th with one officer (Adjutant Wilson) killed, and two 
officers and four men wounded. It remained in camp until 
the "mud march " on January 20th. From this march it 
returned on the 24th, and went into permanent winter 
quarters. 

On the 27th of April, 1863, the regiment suited on the 
Chancellorsville campaign. It arrived on the enemy's flank 
on the 1st of May. On the 2nd it threw up breastworks, 
and on the 3d was in action, but not heavily engaged; re- 
mained in position on the 4th, and at about 2 A. M. on 
the 5th moved toward United States Ford, covered the re- 
treat and was the last to cross. It reached camp at Fal- 
mouth on the 6th. On the 18th it left camp for New York, 
where it was mustered out on the 22nd. 

On the 3d of June Major W. T. C. Grover received au- 
thority to reorganize the regiment. Under this authorization 
a very considerable number of the members who returned 
with it re-enlisted for three years. The reorganization was 
finally effected by the consolidation with it of recruits for 
the 9th regiment, the 38th regiment N. Y. S. V., and the 
" Union Sharpshooters." It left the State in October, 1863, 
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officered by a majority of its old officers, and by officers 
formerly of the 9th, and composed almost entirely of vet- 
erans. It wa< ordered to the Department of the Southwest, 
joined the army under General Sherman, and served under 
him until it left the field. 

The movements of the regiment in the Department of the 
Southwest may be briefly stated. On the 21st of December, 
1863, under A. J. Smith, it began the Tennessee campaign 
after Forrest, losing, principally by severe frosts, about 200 
men (many losing the use of both hinds and feet, while 
there was scarcely an officer or man but was more or less 
frostbitten), and joining General Sherman at Vicksburg 
January 24th, 1864. Under that general it made the Missis- 
sippi or Meriden campaign, leaving Vicksburg on the 2nd 
of February and marching more than four hundred and 
sixty miles. In April it moved to Decatur, Ala., where for 
thirty-three days it had skirmishes with the forces of 
General Roddy almost as regularly as reveille call. It sub- 
sequently attacked Roddy at Pond Spring, Courtland, etc., 
routed his forces, and captured the whole of his camp an 
garrison, equipage, baggage, horses, etc. At Atlanta it was 
in the trenches. At Jonesboro it charged and fought Clay- 
borne's " invincible " Texas Rangers, who boasted never to 
have been defeated, but who were then broken, routed, and 
had their works taken from them. Here Colonel G rover 
was killed, and 10 1 of its men left on the field.* From 
Atlanta it participated in the Hood campaign in the rear of 
the army, and marched more than 600 miles. It returned 
to Atlanta at night, and started the next morning without 
preparation on Sherman's grand march to the sea. On the 
march from Savannah to the Carol in as it engaged the enemy 
at Averysboro, and had its lieutenant-colonel command- 
ing, James Lake, wounded, and Captain Wm. G. Bamett 
killed. The last engagement was at Bentonville, where it 
cut its way through the lines of the enemy when surrounded 
by the falling back of the first division. 

After the surrender of General Johnston the regiment 
marched to Washington, took part in the review of General 
Sherman's army, and was soon afterwards mustered out of 
service. It reached New York on the 1 6th of June, 1865, 
bearing with it testimonials from the officers commanding 
the 1st brigade, the 2nd division, and of the 14th army 
corps; the first asserting that: " In all the essential qualities 
which distinguish the heroic citizen -soldier, the 17th New 
York has been excelled by none. Representatives as you 
are of the great city of New York, your association with the 
men of the Northwest, composing the balance'of the brigade, 
has been of the most pleasing and genial kind;" the 
second, that " the general will always remember with • 
pride its gallant bravery in the charge at f Jonesboro, and in 
the battles of Averysboro and Bentonville;" and the last, 
that " its soldierly conduct, attention to duty, and invariably 
gallant conduct in action, has reflected credit upon itself 
and the corps." 

The following was related by a fellow soldier of Charles 
E. Bills, of the Wyoming company'in this regiment. It has 
been extensively published, but it is worthy of a place here: 

" I was in the hospital as nurse for a long time, and assisted 



in taking off limbs and dressing all sorts of wounds; but the 
hardest thing I ever did was to take my thumb off a man's 

leg. 

" It was a young man who had a severe wound in the 
thigh. The ball passed completely through, and amputation 
was necessary. The limb was cut off close to the body, the 
arteries taken up, and he seemed to be doing well. Subse- 
quently one of the small arteries sloughed off. An incision 
was made and it was again taken up. * It is well it was not 
the main artery,' said the surgeon as he performed the oper- 
tion; 'he might have bled to death before it could be taken 
up.' But Charley got on finely, and was a favorite with us 
all. 

" I was p:issing through the ward one night, about mid- 
night, when suddenly, as I was passing Charley's bed, he 

spoke to me: ' H , my leg is bleeding again.' I threw 

back the bed clothes, and the blood spurted in the air. The 
main artery had sloughed off! 

" Fortunately, I knew just what to do, and in an instant I 
had pressed my thumb on the place and stopped the bleed- 
ing. It was so close to the body that there was barely room 
for my thumb, but I succeeded in keeping it there, and, 
arousing one of the convalescents, sent him for the surgeon, 

who came in on the run. 'I am so thankful, H ,' said 

he as he saw me, 'that you were here and knew what to do, 
for he must have bled to death before I could have got 
here. 

" But on examination of the case he looked exceedingly 
serious, and sent out for other surgeons. All came who were 
within reach, and a consultation was held over the poor fel- 
low. One conclusion was reached by all. There was no 
place to work save the spot where my thumb was placed; 
they could not work under my thumb, and if I moved it he 
would bleed to death before the artery could be taken up. 
There was no way to save his life. 

" Poor Charley! He was very calm when they told him, 
and requested that his brother, who was in the same hospi- 
tal, might be called up. He came and sat down by the bed- 
side, and for three hours I stood and by the pressure of my 
thumb kept up the life of Charley, while the brothers held 
their last conversation on earth. It was a strange place for 
me to be in, to feel that I held the life of a fellow mortal in 
my hands, as it were, and stranger yet to feel that an act of 
mine must cause that life to depart Loving the poor fellow 
as I did, it was a hard thought; but there was no alterna- 
tive. 

" The last words were spoken. Charley had arranged all 
his business affairs, and sent tender messages to absent ones, 
who little dreamed how near their loved one stood to the 
grave. The tears filled my eyes more than once as I listen- 
ed to those parting words. All were said, and he turned to 

me. ' Now, H , I guess you had better take off your 

thumb! ' 'O, Charley, how can I? said I. ' But it must 
be, you know,' he replied, cheerfully. ' I thank you very 
much for your kindness, and now good-bye.' 

"He turned away his head; I raised my thumb; once 
more the. life current gushed forth, and in three minutes poor 
Charley was dead." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



FIFTH NEW YORK CAVALRY, OR FIRST IRA HARRIS GUARD 
— " ELLSWORTH'S AVENGERS." 



ARLY in the Rebellion, both in numbers and 
effectiveness, the cavalry of the rebels was far 
superior to that of the Union forces. Having 
been made aware of this deficiency, the military 
authorities at once set about the work of sup- 
plying it. On the 26th of July, 1861, the Secretary 
of War authorized Colonel Othniel De Forest, of 
New York city, to raise a regiment of cavalry, and by the 
last of September of that year he had gathered on Staten 
Island the nucleus of a cavalry brigade. From his recruits 
Colonel De Forest organized the 5th N. Y. cavalry, which 
was called the " First Ira Harris Guard," in honor of Sena- 
tor Ira Harris, of Albany, under whose patronage the 
organization was accomplished. The men of this regiment 
were largely furnished from New York city, though com- 
panies and parts of companies were raised in Wyoming, 
Allegany, Essex, Tioga and Orange counties, and a few 
men came from Massachusetts, Connecticut and New 
Jersey. Wyoming county was represented in this regiment 
by the men named below : 

Merrlt D. Chaffee, G. L. Piatt, E. D. Toilet, Luke 8. William*, Attloa; 
George D. Hathbnn, Castile; Charles Whitney, Eagle; Wesley Barnard, 
Thomas Donlln, William E. Brigxs, John W. Barnard, Wilson Ciimmings, 
Joseph Coggon, Peter Freeman, P. A. Graves, Franklin 8. Huestis, William 
D. Luoas. James H. Rice, Charles B. Thomas, Gainesville ; Alfred W. Nonrse, 
Genesee Falls; Horace Aiken, Joseph D. AxteL, Milton Bonnet, George W. 
Dodge, Samuel Falson, Lucius Griffith, Martin Granger, William Pickett, 
Dwight Patridge, John Smith, George W. Wells, William H. Wells, Willis 
Washington Wheeler, Pike; William Hutton, Asa A. Lather, Warsaw. 

No bounties were then paid to recruits, and a bounty of 
only $100 was promised to be paid by the government at 
the expiration of the term of service. 

On Staten Island the regiment *w as quartered in what are 
termed A tents, and the place was called " Camp Scott," 
in honor of the veteran who was then closing his active 
military labors. The first and second battalions received 
their horses during the month of October, and began to 
receive instructions in mounted drill. On the 31st of the 
same month the regiment was inspected for the first time by 
Lieutenant-Colonel D. B. Sackett, of the United States 
army. At that time the last company had been mustered 
in, and the command numbered 1,064 men besides the of- 
ficers. On this day of inspection the regiment was mus- 
tered for pay, and on the 6th of November was paid. That 
time the men were paid in gold and silver, but they were 
not again encumbered with the precious metals. 

On Monday, November nth, the regiment was presented 
with two beautiful flags, one by the Common Council of 
the city of New York, and the other by Misses Kate Harris 
and Mary F. Blake. The presentation speech was made by 
Senator Harris. 

The regiment left its rendezvous on the 18th of Novem- 
ber and arrived at Baltimore on the 19th. While it was 
here the 3d battalion drew horses and equipments, and on 
the 25th the regiment made its first march, from Baltimore 



to Annapolis. On the 28th it pitched its tents about three 
miles from the city, at a place which was named, in honor of 
its patron, Camp Harris. In this camp it remained till the 
last day of March, 1862, when it broke camp and prepared 
for the realities of field service. 

During the month following it was almost constantly on 
the move, but was not engaged in any fight. On the 6th of 
May, about four miles from Harrisonburg, the rebel colonel 
Turner Ashby was encountered, and' a sharp engagement 
ensued. The rebel force consisted of picked cavalrymen, 
and the quality of the 5th was tested for the first time. In the 
conflict one man was killed, two wounded, and one, Sergeant 
William H. Whitcomb, taken prisoner. He effected his es- 
cape, however, before leaving the field. 

May 1 2th the 5th had a skirmish with the enemy at 
Woodstock, and on the 21st General Hatch, with about 150 
of the regiment, made a successful attack on Ashby's forces, 
driving them many miles, and killing, wounding and captur- 
ing several, without the loss of a man. 

About this time Company H, which had been in the 
Luray Valley with General Sullivan, and had been engaged 
in quite a number of skirmishes, rejoined the regiment. 

On the 23d of May, 1862, General Banks received in- 
formation, through messengers of the 5th, that a sudden at- 
tack had been made by Stonewall Jackson on Colonel Ken- 
ley's force at Front Royal. Companies B and D of the 5th 
were sent to Colonel Kehley, and arrived just as the rebels 
came upon the garrison from the hills and down the 
valley. 

The cavalry charged them in a gallant, manner, but were 
compelled to retire because they were greatly outnumbered, 
flanked, and almost surrounded. In this charge the gallant 
young officer Lieutenant Dwyer, of Company B, was mor- 
tally wounded, and Captain A. H. White, of Company D, 
and Adjutant Griffin were taken prisoners. 

The valley was at that time cleared of Union troops, and 
the rebels began to throw their forces across the Blue Ridge 
to attack the main Union army in front of Washington ; 
leaving only a strong picket line at the foot of the valley op- 
posed to the Union army in Maryland. The 5th regiment, 
which had been divided in the retreat, advanced from Har- 
per's Ferry and from Williamsport. The former column 
met the enemy at Charlestown and repulsed them ; and the 
latter advanced on Martin sburg, drove the pickets through 
the town, captured several prisoners, a wagon, muskets, am- 
munition and an American flag. They also recaptured 
several of the officers and men lost at Front Royal, and 
among them Adjutant Griffin. 

This encouraging advance took place May 31st. On the 
4th of June the regiment advanced to Winchester, where its 
fragments were reunited. Companies B and D, however, 
which had distinguished themselves at Front Royal, were 
detached from the regiment to serve on a battery. 

Nothing noteworthy occurred after that till the 6th of 
July. On that day a squad of cavalry was encountered at 
Sperryville, and the 5th was victorious in the fight. July 
8th the regiment engaged in a skirmish with the enemy at 
Culpepper Court-house and drove them through the town, 
capturing fifteen prisoners. On the 17th the 5th had a 
skirmish at Orange Court-house, and on the 18th it returned 
to Rapidan Ford. A large portion of Company A was 
captured while doing picket duty at Barnett's Ford. 
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On the and of August the regiment was engaged in a brisk 
battle at Orange Court-house, under General Crawford. The 
rebels were driven back with a loss of 50 prisoners, includ- 
ing a major, a chaplain and two lieutenants. 

On the 17th of August, 1862, detachments from the 5th 
N. Y. cavalry and the 1st Michigan, under Colonel Brod- 
head, went to Louisa Court-house and captured General 
Stewart's adjuiant-general and several important dispatches. 

On the aoth of August the regiment advanced to Kelley's 
Ford, and in a general engagement there acted as support to 
a battery which was exposed to a terrible fire. On the 24th 
it participated in a severe engagement at Waterloo bridge, 
but suffered little loss. On October 20th the regiment was 
ordered to do picket duty at Chantilly, and it continued to 
picket and patrol the country till the 28th, when it went to 
Centreville, and the next day to Manassas Junction and back 
to Chantilly. 

During the month of November the regiment was engaged 
in picketing and scouting. On the 29th the men of the 5 th, 
in command of Captain Krom, of Company H, went with 
an expedition under General Stahl into the Shenandoah 
valley. On their arrival at Snicker's Ferry, on the Shenan- 
doah, the rebels annoyed them by firing from houses beyond 
the river, but they were soon attacked and defeated with a 
loss of two lieutenants, thirty-two privates, one stand of col- 
ors and several wagons, one of which was laden with tents 
and provisions. On the 30th the expedition returned to 
Chantilly. After the close of the campaign of 1862 the 5th 
made its camp at Germantown, and spent the winter in pick- 
eting and scouting. During this time Mosby's guerrillas 
gave much trouble, and on the 23d of March, 1863, they 
gave the regiment a lively chase, inflicting on it serious in- 
jury. April 21st it received a new and beautiful flag, which 
was presented by the chy of New York. On the 3d of May 
the 5th engaged in another hand-to-hand fight with the 
Mosby cavalry, in which it defeated the enemy and cap- 
tured twenty- three wounded men. May 30th it had a sharp 
but short contest with Mosby's men again, and took from 
them a twelve-pound howitzer. June 30th, while the regi- 
ment was at Hanover, Va., it met the rebel cavalry under 
General Stewart, in a hand-to-hand conflict, in which it lost 
9 men killed, 31 wounded, and a few prisoners. The rebels 
were routed with heavy loss. In this engagement Adjutant 
Gall was killed. 

A volume of history would be required to follow .this gal- 
lant regiment through all its marches^ campings and conflicts, 
until the close of its term of service. Indeed, a history of 
the regiment was written by Rev. Louis N. Boudrye, chap- 
lain of the regiment, which is in book form. It is but just- 
ice to the author to state that this sketch was compiled from 
his work. 

In July, 1863, the regiment won a series of victories over 
Stewart's cavalry. Its most important engagement in the 
campaign of that year was on the nth of October, at Bran- 
dy Station. 

The regiment had its quarters for the winter of 1863-4 
at a point known as " Devil's Leap." 

February 28th, 1864, a detachment of the 5th accompa- 
nied Colonel Ulric Dahlgren on his raid to Richmond. The 
purpose of this was to release Union officers and men con- 
fined in prisons there, and to destroy the mills, workshops, 
materials, stores and public property of the rebels in that 



city and vicinity, and to cut off their railroad communica- 
tions. In this expedition fifteen of the regiment were cap- 
tured; the others returned March 12th. 

To the 5th was accorded the honor of opening the battle 
of the Wilderness, May 5th, but it paid dearly for this honor, 
for it lost heavily. Subsequently it shared the varying for- 
tunes of the Arm? of the Potomac, until the close of the 
war. 

In the history written by Mr. Boudrye one hundred and 
seventy-two distinct engagements or fights in which the reg- 
iment participated are mentioned. Of these, one hundred 
and nineteen were termed skirmishes. 

The regiment numbered when it left for the war, 1,064 
men. While in the service 5 officers were killed, 22 were 
seriously wounded, 19 were made prisoners, 4 died of dis- 
ease, 10 were dismissed by court-martial, 5 discharged, 
and 37 resigned; 75 enlisted men were killed or mor- 
tally wounded, 236 were seriously wounded, 517 were cap- 
tured, ri4 died in rebel prisons, and 90 died of disease. 
Only 167 of the original veterans remained when the regi- 
ment was mustered out in July, 1865. The commanders of 
the regiment during its term of service were Othniel De For- 
est, John Hammond, and Amos H. White. 

FORTY-FOURTH N. Y. VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 

The 44th New York volunteer infantry was organized at 
Albany early in the autumn of 1861. It was more common- 
ly called " the Ellsworth regiment," or " Ellsworth's Aveng- 
ers," having been raised by an association which sought in 
this way to honor the memory of one of the most conspicu- 
ous of the early victims of the war for the Union, as well as 
to powerfully promote the objects of the war. It was also 
sometimes called " the people's regiment," from its consist- 
ing of picked men from all over the State, of exceptional 
character and physique. 

The field and staff officers (nominated by the association's 
committee) were: Stephen W. Stryker, colonel; James C. 
Rice, lieutenant-colonel; James McKown, major; William 
Frothingham, surgeon; Charles L. Bissel, assistant surgeon; 
Loomis H. Pease, chaplain; Edward B. Knox, adjutant; and 
Frederick R. Mundy, quartermaster. 

After receiving a beautiful flag from Mrs. Erastus Corn- 
ing, and being reviewed by Governor Morgan and a com- 
mittee of the Ellsworth Association, the regiment left Al- 
bany for the front on the 21st of October, 1,061 strong. A 
week later it encamped at Hall's Hill, Va., near Washing- 
ton. 

The following winter the 44th did picket duty along the 
Leesburg turnpike. On the 21st of March, 1862, it sailed 
from Alexandria for Fortress Monroe, whence on the 1st of 
April it marched for Yorktown. 

After garrisoning Fort Magruder, the 44th left that post 
on the 15th of May, and a few days after set out for Gaines's 
Mill, on the expedition to Hanover Court-house. On the 
27th it bore a leading part in the sanguinary battle at that 
place, holding the field with the 2nd Maine against supe- 
rior numbers, and suffering terrible loss. The 44th, having 
exhausted its ammunition, was on the point of charging 
when reinforcements arrived. The regiment lost 30 killed 
and 70 wounded. Its flag was pierced by more than forty 
balls and four times shot down. The enemy were finally 
routed. 
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During the next month the 44th did picket duty along 
the Chickahominy, and on the 27th was engaged in the bat- 
tle of Gaines's Mill. An extemporized earthwork thrown 
up and defended by this regiment on the Union left proved 
the salvation of that part of the line. 

The Ellsworth men were next in action at Turkey Bend, 
and next came the battle of Malvern Hill, July 21st. It is 
recorded that in the charge of the 44th in this action " Col- 
onel Rice halted his men four times under the fire of the 
enemy, and as carefully * aligned ' them as though they had 
been on a dress parade. He charged a brigade of rebels, 
took their colors and more prisoners than he brought men 
of his own alive out of the charge." 

In August, 1862, the 44th fought in the second Bull Run 
battle, coming out of it only 87 muskets strong. It was 
held in reserve at Antietam, and was actively engaged at 
Shepardston Ford. After a variety of camping and march- 
ing experiences the regiment found itself in the battle of 
Fredericksburg, December 13th, under a destructive fire. 

On the 30th of April, 1863, the regiment led the advance 
of the Army of the Potomac to Chancellorsville. After a 
large part of the line had been driven in by " Stonewall " 
Jackson in the battle of the 2nd of May, Couch's corps, 
with the 44th N. Y. on the right, repulsed his repeated 
assaults, inflicting fearful loss upon the rebels. 

The next fighting was at Middleburg, June 21st, and the 
next at Gettysburg, July 2nd, when the 44th lost 1 1 1 • killed 
and wounded, among the former Captain Larrabee and 
Lieutenant Dunham. In November the regiment fought at 
Rappahannock Station and Mine Run. 

The 44th bore itself gallantly and conspicuously in 
Grant's Virginia campaign of 1864 ; beginning with the 
Wilderness on the 5th of May, where it lost 60 killed and 
wounded in half an hour, but gravely held the ground. On 
the 7th it fought at Spottsylvania Court-house, receiving a 
repulse after a gallant and bloody struggle. 

It fought with its accustomed bravery at North Anna, 
Bethesda Church and Petersburg in May and June, and last 
on the Weldon Railroad, in August. September 24th it was 
mustered out and left for home, reaching Albany on the 
29th, where it was honored with a brilliant reception, Gov- 
ernor Seymour delivering an address. But 14 officers and 
170 enlisted men returned. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
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*N the autumn of 186 1 a regiment was recruited, 
with its rendezvous at Geneseo, Livingston 
county, N. Y., under Colonel John Rorbach. 
In this regiment Wyoming county was repre- 
sented by the following named men: 

i* Billings, Earl L. OitoheU. Charles Hall. Jure L. Qnaeken- 
bnafa. Hiram L. Win*, Charles Wing, Castito ; James William Dow, 
Jklvm Jefltors, Wnson Woloott, Coving-ton: William Aiken, Andrew 
Andma, Daniel Catteo, Gilbert Grey, George W. Helmer, Ira Parker, 




Joseph L. Phillips, Seymour Phillip*, Gilbert G. Prey, Austin X. ] 
James Richardson, Sydney Richardson, Eugene Sparks, John W. Tabor. Lerl 
Van Acker, Nelson J. Wing, Stephen L. Wing, Esgle ; L. Bralnard, George 
Flint, Nelson Hicks, John McGure, Gainesrule; Charles Berber, William 
Thomas, George Thomas, Jara ; John Westbrook. George Westbrook, Orson 
Woloott, Perry; George S. Adams, Ortulus Beardesley, Edwin E. Barnes. 
Lyman Bunnell, Henry O. Bessnoon, Derrick J. Bush, Frank S. Bates, Ceylon 
Clarke, Tohet Cain, Rensselaer Dunning, Emery N. Emery, James FarreU. 
Jseher M. Griggs, Orange C. Gardner, Norral Halstead, Newton Rent, Daniel 
Russel, Judson A. Rose, Wiley Streeter, Beriah Sparks, Cyrenus Streeter. 
Henry Spencer , Oliver G. Smith, Sherman Streeter, Cooler H. Thomas, 
Horace Thomas. David Uter, William Willis, Isaac Whiting, Abram Whiting. 
Hall Whiting, Pike ; and Algeroy Aiken and Sullivan Gibson, Warsaw. 

It was first called the Wadsworth Guards, in honor of 
General James Wadsworth, of Geneseo. On the 26th of 
February, 1862, it was ordered to Albany, N. Y., to prepare 
for the field. On its arrival at Albany the ten companies of 
which it was composed — some of which were mere skeletons 
— were consolidated into seven; and a skeleton regiment 
then recruiting at Troy was consolidated into three com- 
panies and added to it, making a full regiment, which was 
numbered the 104th. The lieutenant-colonelcy of the reg- 
iment was accorded to the last three companies. 

The regimental officers and captains originally were: 
colonel, John Rorbach; lieutenant-colonel, R. Wells Ken- 
yon; major, L. C. Skinner; adjutant, F. T.Vance; quarter- 
master, Henry V. Colt; Company A, Captain Tuthill; Com- 
pany B, Captain Day; Company C, Captain Wing; Com- 
pany D, Captain Simpson; Company £, Captain Latimer; 
Company F, Captain Prey; Company G, Captain Gault; 
Company H, Captain Sellick; Company I, Captain McCaf- 
fry. 

About the middle of March the regiment was ordered to 
Washington, D. G, and encamped on Kalorama Hill, just 
without the city, where it was attached to General Duryea's 
brigade, General Pickett's division, and soon after ordered 
to Cloud's Mills, Va., about six miles from Alexandria; 
thence to Catlett's Station, farther up the valley. From 
there it was ordered to Thoroughfare Gap, in the Bull Run 
Mountains, to support General Geary. After doing picket 
duty and scouting a day or two, General Geary's forces 
were ordered to Manassas, thence to Waterloo and thence 
to Slaughter Mountain, to support General Banks. There 
the regiment was first brought under fire. With the rest of 
the troops it fell back on Bull Run at the time of the second 
battle there. On the retreat to Centreville it was engaged 
in the fight at Chantilly, where General Kearney was killed. 
With the rest of the Army of the Potomac it took up 
its march, after guarding the capital a few days, to inter- 
cept the confederate forces on their march toward Penn* 
sylvania. They were engaged in the battles of South 
Mountain and Antietam, which were fought in September, 
1862. After these they remained in camp till the latter 
part of October, when they resumed march, crossed the 
river at Berlin, passed through Virginia to Fredericksburg, 
and took part in the battle at that place on the 12th and 
13th of December. They remained and held the ground a 
few days after the battle, then recrossed the river and went 
into winter quarters at Belle Plain. During the month of 
January, 1863, they took a part in General Burnside's cel- 
ebrated mud campaign, from which they returned and re- 
mained in their quarters till the spring campaign opened 
with a simultaneous attack on Fredericksburg and Chan- 
cellorsville. 

The 104th, with its division, marched to the river just be- 
low Fredericksburg, with the intention of crossing, but they 
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were ordered to Chancellorsville, where the main army had 
been two days engaged, crossed the river and pushed on to 
the front. There they advanced on the road leading to 
Ely's Ford, where the 104th, with a company of skirmishers 
in front, advanced by moonlight a mile in front of the 
Union line, threw out a picket and awaited orders. They 
were soon ordered back, to the lines, where they threw up 
breastworks. The next day they were sent forward to nearly 
the same position they occupied in the night. Here they 
remained during the day, and at about sunset had a brisk 
skirmish with the enemy, whom they repulsed. 

The next march of the regiment was to Thoroughfare Gap 
to prevent the enemy from coming through. He was found 
in possession of the Gap and an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to dislodge him. This was the northward movement 
of the confederate forces for the invasion of Pennsylvania, 
and soon afterward they were encountered at Gettysburg, 
where the 104th, with its corps, met and engaged the ad- 
vance at Sumner's Hill, half a mile west from the town, on 
the 1 st day of July, 1863. In this day's action, which 
lasted till 5 P. M., the regiment lost in killed and wounded 
just one-half the number of men it contained in the morn- 
ing. Seven color bearers were killed. As often as one fell 
another grasped the flag and kept it floating. Colonel Prey 
commanded the brigade in this action, he being the senior 
officer present. During the fighting of the next two days 
the division to which the 104th belonged was kept marching 
from point to point to strengthen weak places in the Union 
lines. At the close of the second day they were marched at 
double quick to save the cannon of the second corps, all 
the artillery horses of which were lost. The enemy was 
driven back and the pieces brought off the field at about 
dark. 

The next march of the 104th was in pursuit of General 
Lee and his forces to Williamsport, on the upper Potomac, 
where he was allowed to cross without giving him battle. 

The 104th filled the remainder of the season with 
marches from point to point and an occasional skirmish. 
They had but one engagement — that at Mine Run. They 
went into winter quarters at Mitchell's Station, on the 
Rapidan river, and spent the winter doing picket duty along 
the river near that point. 

On the 4th of May, 1864, they struck tents for the sum- 
mer campaign, crossed the river at Wilderness Run, and 
engaged on the 5th in the battle of the Wilderness. They 
fought all day near Wilderness Run while the rest of the 
army was crossing at the different fords below. It is un- 
necessary to detail the several days' fighting which followed, 
in which the 104th was more or less engaged. They soon 
afterward crossed the James below Petersburg and had 
brisk fighting for a few days at that city, with more or less 
fighting and skirmishing during the month of June. In 
July the brigade to which the 104th was attached was oc- 
cupied in building a fort and doing picket duty. This fort 
was known as Fort Warren, and was situated on the Jeru- 
salem plank road, a short distance from Petersburg. There 
they remained till the 18th of August, when the 5th corps, 
to which they belonged, made a detour of six or eight 
miles and struck the Weldon railroad about three miles 
from Petersburg, at what was called the Yellow Tavern. 
Brisk fights occurred on that afternoon and the afternoon of 
the 19th, and by some mismanagement on the part of the 



division general, Crawford, nearly the whole division was 
captured. The 104th was ordered from the line in the 
midst of the engagement to fill a gap between the 5 th and 
nth corps, and while moving in a by road in the woods to 
the designated point, it was surrounded by a brigade of the 
enemy and captured. It was not liberated till the general 
exchange of prisoners, February 21st, 1865. After that it 
took part in the battles at and around Appomattox during 
the concluding campaign in the spring of 1865. 

The regiment participated in the grand review at Wash- 
ington, and was mustered out at Elmira, July 17th, 1865. 
From the records in the office of the adjutant-general the 
following list of the field and staff officers of this regiment 
is taken : 

Colonels. — John Rorbach, Lewis C. Skinner, Gilbert G. 
Prey, John R. Strang. 

Lieutenant-Colonels. — R. Wells Kenyon, Lewis C. Skin- 
ner, Gilbert G. Prey, H. G. Tuttle, John R. Strang. H. A. 
Wiley. 

Majors. — Lewis C. Skinner, Gilbert G. Prey, John 
R. Strang, Henry V. Colt, Henry A. Wiley, William C. 
Wilson. 

Adjutants. — Frederick T. Vance, George L. Synder, John 
R. Jarvis. 

Quartermasters. — Henry V. Colt, Seneca Warner, jr. 

Surgeons. — Enos G. Chace, Charles H. Richmond. 

Assistant Surgeons. — George S. Rugg, Douglas S. Lang- 
don, Charles H. Richmond. 

Chaplains. — Daniel Russel, Alford C. Roe, Ferdinand De 
W. Ward. 

BATTLES. 

Cedar Mountain, 2nd Bull Run, Chantilly, South Moun- 
tain, Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettys- 
burg, Mine Run, Wilderness, Spottsylvania, North Anna, 
Bethesda Church, Block House, Tolopotomy, Petersburg, 
Weldon Railroad, Hatcher's Run, Rappahannock Station, 
Thoroughfare Gap. 



CHAPTER XX. 



THE 24TH INDEPENDENT BATTERY — A GLIMPSE AT THE 
HORRORS OF ANDERSONVILLE. 



were few organizations in the service dur- 
he late civil war the record of which is 
it than that of this battery, 
ose who go forth at the call of their coun- 
>attle in defense of that country's honor, or 
eir lives if necessary for the preservation of 
iu> 1 ice institutions, do so with the expectation of 
encountering all the hazards of ordinary civilized warfare; 
and if they fall in battle, or perish by any of the casualties 
or exposures incident to life in the field, the grief of their 
surviving friends is not intensified by the reflection that they 
lingered through slow tortures, such as untamed savages de- 
light to inflict on defenseless captives. 
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While the war was in progress, and the feelings which it 
engendered were active, there was room to hope that the 
tales of cruelty toward Union captives in southern prisons 
might be exaggerated; that the common feelings of human- 
ity were not thus outraged, and the usages of civilized peo- 
ples thus violated. Fifteen years have passed since then, 
and time has only brought more damning proof that the hor- 
rors were not all told. 

The 24th battery was raised principally in the counties of 
Wyoming, Monroe and Livingston. Wyoming was repre- 
sented in it by the men whose names follow: 

Henry Chadbourne, WffiJam B. Chapln, Timothy E. Shoekanay, Aroade ; 
W. B. Bulkier* Charles Bulkley, Castile; John Baker, Corlng-ton; William 
B. Blake, A. L. Colrer, Thomas McGulre, Jamei McGntre, Michael MeGuire, 
William Roach, J. B. Lee, George 8. Heating*, William Alburty, Franc* M. 
Alburty, Lemuel Andrews, Mark Andrews, George L. Atwood, Boswell 
Barnes, HartweU Bartlett, B. Frank Baehelder, Bnfus Brayton, Robert Buck, 
Paul Caltsaux, James Calkins, William 8. Gamp, John Chapman, A. W. Corn- 
stock, William W. Crooker, Charles H. Dolbeer, George Duryea, Joseph Dur- 
yea, John FUbin, Charles W. Fitch, Thomas Fltagerald, Jonas E. Galuaha, 
Charles B. Griffith, Albert Griffith, Thomas Grisewood, Charles Hathaway, 
Charles H. Homan, George B. Johnson, George W. Keeney, Abram Lee, 
Abram Lent, John McCrink, James McCrlnk, Patrick Marren, J. W. Ifterrlt, 
J. Gile Miner, L. Newoomb, H. C. Page, George W. Piper, A. Piper, Philander 
Pratt, John Qnlnn, Sydney 8. Bathbone, Porter D. Bawson, Ellas Richards, 
Albert Richards, Le Grande Rood, Pembroke J. Sefford, Pbares Shirley, 
Mason C. Smith, Samuel Stoddard, Edward Welch. Ollrer Williams, Perry ; 
Marlon K. Mosier, Wethersneld; Dennis Flnnegan, Hector C. Martin, Warsaw. 

The town of Perry was more largely represented in it than 
any other in the county. The first enlistments were in the 
latter part of September and in October of 1861. Its place of 
rendezvous was Fort Porter, Buffalo, where the company 
remained till the middle of November, when it went forward 
to Albany. There the men were formed into the rocket 
battalion, under Major Thomas W. Lion, formerly an Eng- 
lish officer, who claimed to be the inventor of a wonderful 
fire rocket, and who told so plausible a story to the Secretary 
of War and the chief of artillery that they were induced to 
incur the expense of a practical test The battalion when 
organized consisted of two companies, A and B, each num- 
bering eighty men. They were mustered into the service 
December 6th, 1861, and the next day left Albany for Wash- 
ington, where they remained six months experimenting with 
the new projectile.* 

The advantages claimed for Lion's rocket were the great 
distance to which it could be thrown, its capability of setting 
on fire everything of a combustible nature, and of frighten- 
ing horses. The results of experiments with this rocket 
were not satisfactory. It was found that it could not always 
be relied on to go where it was sent, but like an unskillfully 
thrown boomerang it would return to hurt the one who 
threw it. One of the men in a letter giving an account of 
their experiments with it, stated that their target, which was 
an army blanket, was stolen by some graceless scamp while 
they were firing at it. 

During the six months in which these experiments were 
being made there was little to vary the easy daily routine of 
camp life. As usual in such cases jealousies and animosities 
arose among the officers and men, for light camp duty is not 
the most favorable for developing soldierly qualities. 

After the rocket project was abandoned the battalion was 
changed to batteries A and B, light artillery. The men 
from Wyoming were put in battery B ; but were soon made 
an independent four-gun battery, and ordered to Newport 
barracks. At this time the battery consisted of but eighty men. 
The chief officers were Captain Jay E. Lee, First Lieutenant 



Lester A. Cady, and Second Lieutenant George W. Graham. 

In August, 1 86a, G. S. Hastings was authorized to raise 
recruits for this battery, and in less than a month about 60 
young men from Perry and its vicinity left to join the bat- 
tery at Newport barracks. 

It is worthy of remark that about $6,000 was raised 
by subscription to pay bounties to these men, for at that 
time the government had not offered the bounties which 
it afterwards paid recruits. In due time they arrived 
at their destination, and on the 19th of October orders 
were received designating the company the "24th Inde- 
pendent Battery of Light Artillery, New York State Volun- 
- teers." George S. Hastings and Fred. Hastings were made 
respectively additional first and second lieutenants. 

The battery remained at Newport barracks about five 
months, during which time the boys were called out on one 
scouting expedition, and one trip to Newbern. On the nth 
of December two detachments of the battery went with 
General Foster, and participated in the battles of Kins ton, 
Whitehall and Goldsboro. After their return they re- 
mained at Newbern till about the middle of the next March 
(1863). At that time a feint was made on that place by the 
rebels, and soon afterward they advanced on Plymouth and 
Washington, N. C. About the 1st of April the 24th was 
sent to Plymouth. There it remained almost a year. 
Stables were built, guns parked, and occasional scouts as 
cavalry were made. 

In June Captain Lee was discharged on a surgeon's 
certificate, and Lieutenant Cady promoted to the captaincy, 
J. S. Hastings taking his place, and C. H. Holden receiving 
a second lieutenant's commission. During this time the 
older members of the battery whose terms expired re- 
enlisted ; but the numbers were so reduced that two lieu- 
tenants (Hastings and Dolbeer) left. The winter of that 
year passed very pleasantly with the men of the battery, 
but the spring brought a change. 

On the 17th of April, 1864, the cavalry of the rebels at- 
tacked the pickets of the garrison, and it soon became evi- 
dent that something more than a feint or raid was intended. 
The garrison consisted of 1,900 effective men, under General 
Wessels. Non-combatants were removed during the follow- 
ing night, and preparations made to resist the attack. Des- 
ultory firing was kept up during the night, and the next day 
it was steadily maintained till about 5 P. M., when an ad- 
vance was made and earnest fighting commenced. The rebel 
artillery, consisting of about forty pieces, opened fire on the 
works, and the artillery of the defenders replied with such 
terrible precision that it was believed half the artillerymen 
of the enemy were put out of the fight. Of course a detail- 
ed account of this battle cannot be given here. It may be 
briefly stated that during the night of the 18th the rebel ram 
" Albermarle " succeeded in driving away the naval supports 
of the garrison, and taking a position where her guns could 
be used with effect. During the day and night of the 19th 
the forces of the enemy assumed more advantageous posi- 
tions, and on the 20th made a simultaneous assault on the 
entire Union lines, and at the same time sent a column into 
the town. It is said that in endeavoring to repel this assault 
the 24th battery did effective work, " hurling disorder and 
death into the ranks of the enemy; and not until the rebels 
seized the muzzles of their guns did the cannoniers fail in 
their work." The garrison reluctantly surrendered, only 
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when their works were so completely invested and fiercely 
assailed as to render destruction certain. 

The Union loss, notwithstanding their strong breastworks, 
was about 180. That of the rebels was not positively known, 
but was stated in the Raleigh papers at 2,200. When it is 
remembered that the garrison of 1,900 defended the town 
against a force of 12,000 during four days, and only surren- 
dered when further resistance would have been certain de- 
struction, no suspicion of a want of bravery will be enter- 
tained. 

Hitherto the 24th had known no hardships. Now, in 
their first battle, they had fought "vainly but well." Fortune 
had not favored them, and they were captives in the hands 
of u npi tying foes. One of them,*in an account which he 
gave of the surrender, said: 

"Stripped of arms, mortified, sick at heart, we were 
penned by rebel guards and allowed to take a night's rest on 
the greensward. As the sun lowered we took a view of our 
once pleasant and happy camp. How desolate and dreary 
was it now! Proud in our strength, we had been conquer- 
ed. How much of passion, hate and revenge rankled in the 
bosoms of even those who would be Christians. Our com- 
rades killed, the battle lost to us, our friends at home 
frightened, anxious, full of sorrow, our prospects for free- 
dom from this degrading imprisonment far in the dim, dim 
future.*' 

A number of the men of the battery were made prisoners 
during the fight, and were taken to the prisons at Florence 
and Charleston, from which some never returned. 

On the next day those who had surrendered took up their 
march under rebel guards, who were loaded with the plun- 
der they had taken from the town, much of which they were 
compelled to throw away. Qn the 25th of April they ar- 
rived at Tarboro, where the officers were separated from the 
men and taken to Richmond. The men were then taken 
on platform cars, by way of Wilmington, Charleston, Savan- 
nah and Macon, to Andersonville. On their arrival there 
they had their first sight of Captain Wirz. One of them de- 
scribed him thus: " Suddenly, as if it had been the devil 
himself, this fiend made his appearance through or near one 
of the fires. Short in suture, stooping figure, ill shaped 
head, awkward limbs and movement, a deep set ugly eye, 
and a tongue reeking with profanity — such was Captain 
Wirz." 

Andersonville has been so often described and its loath- 
some horrors so minutely depicted that no recapitulation is 
needed here. Clara Barton says of it: 

"After this, whenever any man who has lain a prisoner 
within the stockade of Andersonville would tell you of his 
sufferings — how be fainted, scorched, drenched, hungered, 
sickened, was scoffed, scourged, hunted and persecuted — 
though the tale be long and twice told: as you would have 
your own wrongs appreciated and your own woes pitied, your 
own cries for mercy heard, I charge you listen and believe 
him. However definitely he may have spoken, know that 
he has not told you all. However strongly he may have 
outlined or deeply he may have colored his picture, know 
that the reality calls for a better light and a nearer view 
than your clouded distant gaze will ever get; and your 
sympathies need not be confined to Andersonville while sim- 
ilar horrors glared in the sunny light, and spotted the 
flower-girt garden fields of that whole desperate, misguided 



and bewildered people. Wherever stretched the form of a 
Union prisoner there rose the signal for cruelty and the cry 
of agony, and there day by day grew the skeleton graves of 
the nameless dead." 

Father Hamilton, who was there to administer the rites of 
the Catholic church to the sick and dying, said of what he 
found there: 

* 4 1 saw a great many men perfectly naked, walking about 
through the stockade. They seemed to have lost all regard 
for delicacy, shame, morality, or anything else. I would 
frequently have to creep on my hands and knees into the 
holes the men had burrowed in the ground, and stretch my- 
self out alongside of them to hear their confessions. I found 
them almost living in vermin in these holes. They could 
not be in any other condition than a filthy one, because they 
got no soap and no change of clothing, and were there all 
huddled together." 

Mr. Merril, in his " Record," says of the cruelties inflicted 
on prisoners there: 

" Several times they ceased to issue rations for a day, and 
even two days; cause — some few of our number had dug a 
tunnel in order to escape, and to punish these, thousands 
of starving men were deprived of the morsel that would 
barely keep the breath of life in them from day to day. 
They shot men; cause — they had reached over the dead line 
for water or for a cracker that was a foot beyond it They 
chased men with dogs, and these dogs did bite and mutilate 
them, from the effects of which they died; cause — they were 
attempting to escape. They put prisoners in chain gangs 
and in stocks; they whipped them at a whipping-post; they 
hung them up by the thumbs; cause — these prisoners at- 
tempted to escape. They did force prisoners to be vaccin- 
ated with poisonous virus, and but few that were vaccinated 
lived. They beat and kicked sick soldiers who were too ill 
to keep up in line of march, and last of all, when they had 
killed by inhuman treatment and cruelties, they buried our 
friends and comrades in an indecent manner that even bar- 
barians could not have excelled." 

During seven months these men were kept in this prison, 
and in that time famine, pestilence and cruelty accomplished 
their work. About half their number died there, and of the 
remainder many returned with broken constitutions and 
permanently impaired health. 

The following are lists of the members of this organization 
who died while in the service of the United States — taken 
from Mr. Merril's " Record." 



Killed in battle.- Fierce Fltspatrick, Wffirar M. Hoyt, George F H. 
Robert Turner. 

Died of Mecsse while in the U. 8. eerrice.— Lemuel Andrew*, L. M. Been, 
Burns Brayton, Murray Grant, G. H. Keith, William A. MoCkery, Minimal 
MoGoire, Darius MunrocF.D. Otto, O. M. Tniair. 

Died at their homes while in the eerrloe.— Ira Bflttarfaam, James McYey. 

Died after reaching the Federal Unes.-J. B. Gelusha, fiamuel Niohols, WU- 
ham F. Nichols. 

Died at Charleston prison.— William Aineworth, Porter D. Beweon. 

Died at Florence prison.-Jobn Bertley, Wilhem Blood, John Brooks, 
Orren 8. MoCrery, James MoCrink, Henry McNlnch, George W. Piper, A. 
Boot, George W. Stereos, Samuel Thrall, Chaunoej Wet- 



Died at AndersonTflle prison.— William Alburtr, William Armstrong, 
George B. Atwood, John Baker, Boswell Barnes, Hartwell Bartlett, B.*F. 
Beehelder, W. D. Blake, James Button. Paul Calteaux, James Calkins, Charles 
Camahan, Henry Cbedbouroe, H. V. Qute, A. W. Cbmstook, B. F. Oorbin, 
Morton Crosby, George frounce, A. L. Culrer, Edwin Eastwood, John FH- 
bin, Charles W. Fitch, Thomas Fltsgereld, James Flynn, Charles B. Griffith, 
Albert Griffith, Charles Hathaway, W. F. Hosford, E. H. Hunter, George W. 
Keeney, Byiranus King, L. H. Lanham, Abram Lee, Abram Lent, John Mo- 
Crink, Archibald MoDonald, Charles A. Marcan, H. a Martin, J. Gile Miner, 
BOey J. Newton. Philander Pratt, Ihurmon Btah, Le Grand D. Bond, T 
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broke J. SaffonL Laban H. Shank, Pharet Shirley, Timothy F. SBockenaer, 
Mason a Smith, Henry TUton, Edward Welch, Oliver Williams, Emmet 
Wood, George B. Johnson. 




CHAPTER XXI. 



HISTORY OF THE NINTH NEW YORK CAVALRY AND FOURTH 
ARTILLERY. 



flVE companies of the 9th cavalry were raised in 
the counties of Wyoming, Cattaraugus, and 
Chautauqua. It was first called "Stoneman 
Cavalry," in honor of General Stoneman, chief 
of cavalry in the Army of the Potomac. He 
was once a resident of Chautauqua, and went from 
that county to West Point ; and among the officers 
and men of the regiment were many of his old friends and 
schoolmates. It afterward came to be designated, like other 
regiments, by its number. 

The Wyoming county companies numbered about 225 
men, of whom a portion came from Genesee county and 
elsewhere. The chief company officers were : Company 
A. — captain, H. R. Stimson ; lieutenants, A. B. Merril, and 
D. W. Laphara. Company H. — captain, W. G. Bentley ; 
lieutenants, P. E. Bailey, and William L. Knapp. Company 
G. — captain, O. L. Tozier, and lieutenant, W. Carson. 

The first place of rendezvous was Camp Seward, at West- 
field, Chautauqua county. There the newly raised com- 
panies were placed in command of Colonel Porter, an ex- 
perienced cavalry officer. He soon came to be regarded 
with disfavor by the line officers. Many of these were men 
of talent and education, and entertained the opinion that 
a man might be at the same time " an officer and a gentle- 
man:" They could not readily be brought to submit to the 
insolence of one who looked with contempt upon everything 
that was not " regular," and who, under the protection of 
his shoulder straps, gave unbridled license to his domineer- 
ing spirit and his native churlishness. They were willing 
to make sacrifices for the cause in which they enlisted, but 
they could not consent to sacrifice their self respect 
Colonel Porter was soon relieved. 

The field officers, designated by special order, numbered 
5*x, from general headquarters, State of New York, were : 
Colonel, John Beardsley ; lieutenant-colonel, William B. 
Hyde ; majors, William Sackett, Charles McLean Knox and 
George S. Nichols. 

From Camp Seward they went to Albany, and thence, 
November 26th, 1861, to Washington. There they made 
their winter quarters at Camp Fenton, in a grove between 
Seventh and Fourteenth streets, in the northwest part of 
the city. Captain Stimson called their camp " a city of 
white houses among the pines." They remained in this 
camp during the following winter, discharging the ordinary 
routine of camp duties and perfecting themselves in the 
drill 

In the month of March they went out as an escort to 
some artillery trains, and the opening of the spring cam- 
paign found them in the field. There had been frequent 



rumors of the discharge of this regiment, and these rumors 
were not wholly without foundation ; for at one time such a 
measure was talked of at the department. From this time 
forward they were in active service. 

Early in July, 1862, they received their horses, and became, 
in the language of one of their number, what they were en- 
listed for, " a cavalry regiment." It was then attached to 
Buford's cavalry brigade, and from that time it was con- 
stantly in active service, and its record was as brilliant 
as that of any cavalry regiment in the service. 

It must be remembered that cavalry service is different 
from that of infantry or artillery — companies and squads of 
cavalry are frequently sent on reconnoisances, raids, and 
forays, where celerity of movement is required, and quick, 
sharp fighting is to be done. The members of cavalry 
organizations are, of course, more constantly in motion, 
and oftener in action than those of any other branch of 
the service. 

The 9th was in the campaigns in Virginia and Maryland 
in the summer of 1862. In the winter of 1862 and 1863 it 
was in the region about Culpepper. In the summer of 1863 
it was with the army in Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylva- 
nia. It passed the winter of 1863 and 1864 in Loudon val- 
ley, with headquarters at Stephensburg. In the spring and 
early part of the summer of 1864 it was with General Grant, 
and afterward with General Sheridan in his campaign in 
the Shenandoah valley. 

Although the record of all the engagements in which all 
or portions of the 9th participated is not accessible, it is 
known that the number of these is fifty-seven, and that some 
among tfcese were very severe actions. The following are 
recorded: Yorktown, Williamsburg, Cedar Mountain, Brandy 
Station, Aldie, Upperville, Gainesville, Second Bull Run, 
Chantilly, Antietam, Gettysburg, Kelly's Ford, Rappahan- 
nock Station, Sulphur Springs, Opequan, Wilderness, Cold 
Harbor, Mechanicsville, Deep Bottom, Winchester, Fisher's 
Hill, Cedar Creek, Petersburg, Five Forks, Trevillian Sta- 
tion, Beverly Ford, Malvern Hill, Appomattox Court-house, 
Germantown, Haymarket, Berryville, Middleburg, Spotted 
Tavern, Goose Creek, Boonsboro, Funktown, Falling Waters, 
Stevensburg, Culpepper, Bealton and Mine Run, in most of 
which it suffered in killed, wounded or prisoners. 

At the expiration of its term of service the original mem- 
bers, except those who re-enlisted, were mustered out; and 
the 4th New York cavalry was transferred to this as com- 
panies B, E and L, and, thus made up of veterans and re- 
cruits, the organization continued in the service till after 
the close of hostilities. It was mustered out July 17th, 1865. 

Among the testimonials which this regiment has received 
of the confidence which its commanders reposed in it, the 
following order may be quoted: 

j " Headquarters 2nd brigade, 1st cavalry 
( division, * * * J unc 14th, 1864. 

"Special Orders No. 27. 

"The 9th New York cavalry of this brigade having been 
ordered to the Department of the Spenandoah, the brevet 
brigadier-general commanding considers it an act of justice 
to the officers and men of this decimated command to refer 
to their services during the campaign just ended. Upon 
them devolved the duty of sustaining the reputation of the 
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fighting 9th upon the brilliant operation upon the enemy's 
communications north of the James river, and in the cam- 
paign that culminated in the suppression of the Rebellion. 
At the battles of Five Forks, Shiloh Creek, Scott's Cross- 
roads and Appomattox Court-house, their behavior under 
their gallant leader, Major Dinnan, elicited the highest com- 
mendations; and their stubborn valor on more than one oc- 
casion assisted materially in the success achieved. Their 
glorious record will always be one of the brightest chapters 
in the history of the 2nd brigade. 

*• Charles J. Fitzhugh, 

" Brevet Brigadier-General commanding." 

THE FOURTH ARTILLERY. 

This organization was formed in New York city, and con- 
sisted originally of eight companies. Wyoming county was 
represented in it by Eugene A. Aken, Abner P. Adams, 
Page Burnell, Lewis Cain, Owen Huntley, John W. Hatch, 
Samuel S. Mais, John Prill, Albert Pratt, Goodley Puff, Wil- 
liam Spicknell, Spencer Thrall, William W. Warner, Joel H. 
Watson, Darwin Waite, Pike; Francis Davidson, William E. 
G. Puff, Genesee Falls; William Gregg, Frank Hardens, 
James Hildrum, William H. Mateson, Perry; and Walter 
Tallman, Castile. 

The regiment was raised in 1861 and 1862. During the 
summer of 1862 it garrisoned the forts in front of George- 
town. On the 28th of September it was sent to Fort Rum- 
sey, Va., and thence to Fort Ethan Allen, some five or six 
miles away. This fort it guarded a long time without being 
in any active engagement. In the month of June, 1863, the 
maneuvers of the contending armies brought the 4th artillery 
to the front, although still in charge of Fort Ethan Allen, 
and likewise garrisoning Fort Rumsey without infantry sup- 
port. There, at that time, they were constantly liable to cav- 
alry raids. 

March 7th, 1863, Colonel Doubleday was discharged, and 
Colonel De Russey succeeded him. On the 23d of May 
following De Russey was promoted to the position of briga- 
dier-general of volunteers, and was succeeded by Colonel 
Hall, who remained in command until the 6th of the follow- 
ing August, when he resigned. The next colonel was Cap- 
tain John C. Tidbull, an artillery captain in the regular 
army, and a thorough fighter; having carried his battery 
through the principal battles of the war with success. 

The regiment remained at Fort Ethan Allen till March 
27th, 1864, when it was sent to the front, numbering 2,400. 
Up to June, 1864, after having participated in the battles of 
the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, North Anna, Tolopotomy 
and Cold Harbor, no casualties were reported in it. From 
a letter written by one of the officers of Battery D in this 
regiment, the following is copied: " We are working six co- 
horn mortars. Each throws a 24-pound shell. Much cu- 
riosity and great excitement are caused among the infantry 
by the operation of these pieces. They are so small that 
four men can pick one up and travel away with it We can 
throw a shell from 25 to 1,200 yards with one of them, as we 
choose. The infantry all declare that the rebels shall never 
take our battery, and tbey mean it. We took our presen t 
position on the night of June 3d, and we have been under 
fire ever since three o'clock A. M. of the 4th. As I write 



the bullets are whistling and shrieking over our heads. On 
our part we have thrown 150 shells among them. .The effect 
of them has been terrific. They fall directly among the 
Johnnies, and create great consternation. We have seen 
two of the poor fellows blown ten feet into the air by one of 
them, — heads off, and arms and legs shattered. So far, the 
reb's have injured none of our battery boys, but have killed 
and wounded quite a number of others." 

The position mentioned was before Cold Harbor, and the 
battery was detached from the regiment. A long period of 
comparative inaction before Petersburg was brought to a 
close on the morning of July 30th by the memorable mine 
explosion. This mine had been constructed under a strong 
rebel fort in front of Burnside's line. It was a very large 
one,. containing six tons of powder. 

The explosion took place about five o'clock in the morn- 
ing. A shower of dirt was sent up about three hundred feet, 
completely demolishing the fort, and burying in its ruins the 
greater part of a South Carolina regiment and six guns. Im- 
mediately after the explosion our batteries opened fire, and 
simultaneously our forces, including the 4th artillery, charg- 
ed on the works, and a great part of the second line of de- 
fenses was taken. Company C of the 4th operated in this 
engagement with a battery of cohorn mortars, which were 
served splendidly. 

The next engagement in which this regiment participated 
was at Deep Bottom. Having embarked on the James and 
dropped down a few miles it returned, and in conjunction 
with the 10th corps attacked the rebels and won a victory. 

The next fight was on the 25th of August, at Ream's Sta- 
tion, on the Weldon railroad, and in that the 4th suffered 
terrible loss; 900 of the regiment went into the fight, and but 
503 came out. Among the losses were 19 officers killed, 
wounded and missing. Four charges were made by the 
rebels and bloodily repulsed; but in the fifth they succeeded 
in breaking the Union line. In this engagement the 4th 
was supporting two or three four-gun batteries, and fought 
under Hancock. 

After this the regiment encamped on what was known as 
the Jerusalem plank road, and reorganized, armed recruits, 
drilled, worked in trenches, etc. It then went to the vicin- 
ity of Fort Hell, and thence to the left of the line before 
Petersburg, and encamped about two miles west from the 
Weldon railroad, where it remained during the winter. 

It was mustered out of the service the next June. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



A HARD YEAR'S FIGHTING BY THE EIGHTH NEW YORX 
HEAVY ARTILLERY. 



HE history of this regiment is a terrible one. 
Volumes that will never be written are ex- 
pressed in the truth that during its services it 
.lost nearly twelve hundred men in killed, 
wounded and missing. Twenty-two officers and two 
hundred and eleven men were killed, twenty-nine 
officers and six hundred and fifty-three men were 
wounded and fifty men missing. 
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This regiment was organized in the gloomiest period of 
the war. The Union troops in front of Richmond had been 
repulsed, and they awaited help to check the advance north- 
ward of the enemy. The demand of the hour was men. In 
this crisis the President issued a call for 300,000 troops, and 
it was in response to this that the 8th heavy artillery was 
organized. It was raised in the counties of Wyoming, 
Niagara, Orleans and Genesee by Colonel Peter A. Porter, 
of Niagara Falls under authority granted by Governor Fen- 
ton. It was completed and mustered into the service at 
Camp Church (Lock port) on the 22nd of August, 1862, with 
the following regimental officers: Colonel, Peter A. Porter, 
Niagara Falls ; lieutenant- colonel, W. W. Bates, Orleans 
county; major, James M. Willett, Batavia; adjutant, E. L. 
Blake, Lockport; quartermaster, George B. Wilson, Lock- 
port; surgeon, James M. Leet, Lockport; assistant surgeon, 
H. C. Hill, Somerset ; chaplain, Gilbert De La Matyr. 
Wyoming county had in this regiment the following repre- 
sentatives: 



1 M. Doty, James Ellis, Lawrence Flynn. Edward Hooper. John Hush, 
Henry M Jones, George W. Kendal, Henry MoMay, Carl Martin. Frederick 
Pilgrim, Henry Rush, Augustus Stuby, William Stlsal, Marion Buck, Luke 
White, Attica; John Amerdick, Darld Burleigh, Ira Cross, Ervin Bwell, 
Kirk L. EweU, N. Ferner, Adam Grill, J. G. Husoh, Mart. Lingfleld, Andrew 
Llngneld, S. Dexter Ludden, Stephen Myers, Michael Myers, Charles Bice, 
Friend Rice, John 8hum, H. H. Van Dake, Eugene Plnmley. Bennington; 
Ellas Burt, Charles Scribuer, William Scribner, Castile; Lyman Bennett, 
Esra Flint, George W. Johnson, Hiram Johnson, Gainesville; Charles H. Ful- 
ler, J. B. Jewett. Stephen Judd, Middlebury; Thomas Cofleld, Perry; Ellas 
Gratton. Sheldon ; John Aiken, Charles C. Bishop, Michael Burke, Lewis 
B. Clement, George Gibson, Alfred W. Hoy*, Milton W. Hurlburt Abraham 
Ennis Keeney, L. D. Mapes, Alburtis Sam mis, Thomas J. Scribner, Luther J. 
Spencer, Charles E. Whlttam, Warsaw; and H. Z. Owen, Wethersfleld. 

The regiment served from the time of its muster till the 
spring of 1864 in the defenses of Baltimore, with the excep- 
tion of a short campaign to Harper's Ferry and in western 
Virginia. There it was subjected to none of the privations and 
to few of the restraints of military life. Officers' balls, 
company dances, Christmas, New Year and Thanksgiving 
feasts and merry makings varied the monotony of garrison 
duty, but none ot the hardships of the field were encoun- 
tered. During nearly two years they "played soldier." 

On the morning of May 15th, 1864, the regiment was or- 
dered to the front. About five o'clock in the evening of 
the 17th it crossed' the river on a pontoon. In almost every 
building were crowded the wounded from the recent battles 
of the Wilderness and Spottsylvania Court-house. The 
regiment marched through Fredericksburg and up the 
heights beyond the town, until at eight o'clock it stopped for 
rest and supper. At ten o'clock it started on the march again. 
Soon after two o'clock in the morning the welcome order 
was given to rest until daylight. 

With the first light of morning the dull booming of dis- 
tant cannon was heard. The 8th regiment had joined the 
great " battering ram," the Army of the Potomac, and was at 
the front. After breakfast it started in the direction of the 
firing, which was not heavy, nor was the engagement general. 
As the troops neared the scene of action they met numbers of 
wounded men moving to the rear with mangled limbs and 
bloody faces, while near the front lines others were waiting 
for stretchers. On the night of May 18th, 1864, they rested 
quietly, camped in a lovely spot. They remained there dur- 
ing the next day awaiting orders. 

On the night of the 19th the 8th had its first encounter 
with the enemy. About 4 o'clock in the afternoon of that 



day the troops heard heavy musketry firing to the northeast 
of them, and they immediately started in that direction on 
the double quick. They soon began to meet the wounded 
and the bullets began to whistle over their heads. The reg- 
iment took a strong position in the second line and lay 
down behind the crest of a ridge. At dusk it advanced 
across a small stream and through a cornfield and was soon 
engaged. The first charge was made into the woods, where 
it was dark. The 8th was there until about 9 o'clock, di- 
recting its fire by the flash of the enemy's guns. The loss 
was light — 33 killed, wounded and missing. The wounded 
were carried to a field hospital and soon all was quiet again. 
Morning revealed only abandoned positions, for the enemy 
had fled with the darkness. After burying its dead the 
regiment returned to its old camp. 

At midnight on the night of May 20th the regiment broke 
camp and went, via Bowling Green, to Milford Station, on the 
Richmond and Potomac Railroad, a distance of twenty- five 
miles, arriving after a steady march of fifteen hours at 3 P. M. 
There had been a brisk cavalry fight at Milford Station that 
day, and some of the wounded, with a few prisoners, were 
still there. The 8th rested there for dinner and marched 
again at 10 o'clock that night. About 5 o'clock in the 
evening of the 23d it arrived at North Anna river in the 
vicinity of the Chesterfield bridge. The rebels held an ugly 
fortification, which at 6 P. M., after a vigorous fire from 
three sections of artillery, was stormed and captured by 
Pierce's and Egan's brigades, of Birney's division. Thirty of 
the garrison were captured, and the remainder sent across 
the river in such haste that they were not able to burn the 
bridge. The 8th lay on its arms till morning. The rebels 
sent their compliments with early dawn. The 8th replied 
and continued to fire all day. From this time until June 
2nd the regiment was most of the time on the road to Cold 
Harbor, meantime engaging in several sharp skirmishes. 

About it A. M., June 2nd, this regiment took the front 
at Cold Harbor, relieving other troops. In an eager and 
confident frame of mind the men received the order to 
be ready to charge at 4 o'clock; and at that hour they 
were found sitting behind their breastworks, every man 
grasping his gun, ready to spring at the command. One of 
the officers of the regiment says: " We were acting very 
much unlike the stern and silent soldiers we read of, for we 
were laughing and chatting, speculating upon the prospect 
before us as if it were a mere holiday or some bore of a 
parade." But it began to rain and the order was counter- 
manded. The sun went down under a cloud and thus night 
settled. 

Thousands beheld the dawn on the 3d for the last time. 
The signal gun was fired at daybreak, when the men were 
not thinking so much about the order to advance as they 
were about their coffee. 

The distance between the lines of the 8th and the rebel 
lines has been variously estimated at from seven hundred to 
one thousand yards. The first battalion, on the left of the 
regiment, was commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Bates; 
the second, in the center, by Captain McGinnis (Major 
Spaulding being sick); the third, on the extreme right, by 
Major Willett. The batteries in the rear of the regiment 
opened a heavy fire simultaneously with the advance of the 
charging column, and the rebels replied no less vigorously. 
One after another went down beneath the storm of iron and 
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lead which swept the plain. As the ranks thinned they 
closed up sternly, and, with arms at a trail and bayonets 
fixed, they pressed forward on a run without firing a shot. 
Down went the colors, the staff splintered and broken as well 
as the hand that held it; brave hands seized them again and 
bore them onward until the enemy's works were close' at 
hand. Colonel Porter fell, crying, " Close in on the colors, 
boys!" Major Willett was wounded, a large number of line 
officers lay dead and dying, one-third of the rank and file 
was hers du combat, a part of the regiment was floundering in 
the mire, the rebels were pouring in double charges of grape 
and canister at less than point blank range, sweeping away 
a score every moment. The line, having lost its momentum, 
stopped from sheer exhaustion within a stone's throw of the 
enemy's works. 

All this transpired in a short time. The supporting line 
failed to come up — old soldiers declaring that it was fool- 
hardiness to advance under such a fire; so the brave men of 
the 8th were compelled to look out for themselves. They be- 
gan to dig, and every man was working himself into the ground. 
Every stump, mole hill, bush and tree was a shelter. Thus the 
regiment lay all day under the very noses of the rebels, and 
came away in squads, under cover of the darkness. This 
seemed as hazardous as the charge itself ; for no sooner did 
the rebels detect a movement in their front than they opened 
a murderous fire of both musketry and artillery. Some 
were killed in attempting to come out ; among them Cap- 
tain Gardner, of Company I. An officer, describing the fire, 
says : " It was either more severe than in the morning, or 
darkness made it seem more terrible." 

At 9 that night the regiment was in its old position and 
had brought away most of the severely wounded, who had 
been unable to get back during the day. The dead were 
lying where they fell. Some were buried during the night 
following, and some lay exposed till the truce of June 6th. 
No one knew exactly where the body of Colonel Porter lay, 
and all effort to find it during the night of the 3d proved 
unavailing. It was discovered the next day midway be- 
tween the advanctd pickets, about twenty yards from either. 
To recover it during the day was too hazardous to attempt, 
for the rebel sharpshooters were always on the alert. About 
midnight on the 4th Le Roy Williams crept stealthily from 
his picket post, followed by Samuel Traverse, of Company 
B, and in a few minutes they reached the body without at- 
tracting the attention of their vigilant neighbors. But they 
could not carry the body without rising to their feet, and 
that they dared not do; so Williams watched the body 
while Traverse returned to the pit and sent a comrade to 
the regiment after ropes. In less than an hour they had 
tent ropes enough to reach the body, and, having fastened 
one end to the feet of their dead commander, they lay on 
their faces, one behind the other, and gradually dragged the 
body to a place of comparative safety. From there it was 
taken to Colonel Bates's headquarters and then to the hos- 
pital, where it arrived about 3 o'clock on the morning of 
June 5th. 

Greeley once said, in speaking of Colonel Porter : " He 
was but one among thousands actuated by like motives, but 
none ever volunteered with purer motives, or served with 
more unselfish devotion than Peter A. Porter." On the 
evening previous to the battle, he was asked, '* Don't you 
think it very foolish to charge across there ? We don't ex- 



pect that many of us will ever come back alive." The 
colonel replied, " That has nothing to do with the matter. 
If I am ordered to go / shall go, and I think my regiment 
will follow me." 

The following figures tell something of the desperate 
work the 8th heavy artillery performed in this action : 
Killed, 9 officers and 146 men ; wounded, 14 officers and 
323 men ; missing, 1 officer and 12 men ; making an 
aggregate loss of 24 officers and 481 men. The material 
that composed the regiment was equal to any that went out, 
and the story of its experience June 3d carried desolation 
to many once happy homes. 

The regiment went from Cold Harbor to Petersburg, un- 
der Colonel Willet, engaging in sharp skirmishes on the 
way. Its services from this time forward, until the close of 
the war, were in and about Petersburg. Arriving there 
June 16th it was in the engagement of that day, and took 
part again on the 18th and 22nd. It fought at Ream's Sta- 
tion, Deep Bottom, Hatcher's Run and Appomattox, doing 
its full share of duty, and suffering the loss of 13 officers 
and 65 men killed, 15 officers and 230 men wounded, and 4 
officers and 238 men missing. 

June 4th, 1865, six companies were transferred to other 
regiments, and the next day the remaining six were mus- 
tered out. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



HISTORY OF THE I30TH VOLUNTEERS, OR 1ST NEW YORK 
DRAGOONS. 



the month of July, 1862, the disastrous cam- 
paign of General McClellan on the Peninsula 
culminated at Harrison's Landing. A gigantic 
effort had been put forth, and a signal failure 
the result. 

ill was made for men to recruit the depleted 
ranas of the regiments in the field, and to constitute 
along with these regiments an army that would be able to 
check the progress of the Rebellion, retrieve the national 
prestige, and demonstrate to the world the cohesive force of 
republican institutions. The need of a stronger force was 
recognized, and in response to this call regiments sprang in- 
to existence as if by magic. The 130th N. Y. volunteers 
was organized at this time. It included in its ranks many 
of the best citizens of Wyoming, Allegany and Livingston 
counties. 

The governor of New York, at the suggestion of General 
McClellan, appointed Alfred Gibbs colonel of this regiment. 
Colonel Gibbs was a classmate with General McClellan at 
West Point,and he had had the benefit of twenty years' experi- 
ence in the regular army. Thomas J. Thorpe and Rufus 
Scott, who were appointed respectively lieutenant-colonel 
and major, had fought side by side in the Peninsular cam- 
paign, and both had received wounds. 

Companies A, C and D were from Wyoming county. In 
point of character and patriotism the men of this regiment 
were not second to any in the service. Their record of 
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brilliant achievements, untarnished by a single disaster, tells 
its own story. 

September 6th, 1862, the regiment left its rendezvous at 
Portage for the seat of war, followed by the adieus, the 
cheers, and the " God speeds " of a throng of friends who 
had gathered from all parts of the senatorial district to wit- 
ness its departure. Its route was over the Northern Central 
railroad through Pennsylvania. It halted a single night at 
Washington, and was then pushed at once to the front south 
of the James river, at Suffolk, Va,, where it arrived Septem- 
ber 13th. From this time till January 29th, 1863, the men 
were occupied with the usual duties of the soldier in an ad- 
vanced garrisoned position — picket duty, throwing up en- 
trenchments, building corduroy roads, burying the victims 
of swamp malaria, turning out at midnight for long roll alarm f 
usually without cause, and occasionally, to relieve the monot- 
ony, going on a reconnoisance to the Blackwater, with no 
other results than blistered feet and swollen limbs. 

On the night of January 29th, 1863, this monotony was 
relieved by a genuine sensation; and the regiment received 
its " baptism of fire." At midnight a large force was turned 
out for an expedition. It consisted of 3,500 infantry; made 
up of Corcoran's brigade, the 130th, and two other regi- 
ments, 12 pieces of artillery and Spears's cavalry in advance. 
About 4 o'clock on the morning of the 30th, at Deserted 
Farm, midway between Suffolk and the Blackwater, this 
force encountered a rebel advance on Suffolk, under Gen- 
eral Roger A. Pryor. His force consisted of about 2,500 
infantry, 14 pieces of artillery, and the proper ratio of cav- 
alry. Without halting the column, the Union cavalry by a 
single dash drove the enemy's pickets back upon the main 
body, which was stationed on the. far side of an open field 
one-quarter to one-half a mile in width. Into this open 
field on the near side the Union artillery at once debouched 
and opened fire, with the 130th and the other two regiments 
of infantry supporting and immediately behind it — Corco- 
ran 's brigade being still further in the rear. For two hours, 
with the forces thus disposed, the action was made an artil- 
lery duel. 

The cannonade was incessant and terrific. Shot and shell 
went plowing through the ranks of the infantry in rear of 
the artillery, with terrible effect. Colonel Gibbs, a veteran 
of the Mexican war, ventured to expostulate with Corcoran 
at the outset against this disposition, and to suggest that the 
infantry should be posted on the flanks of the artillery, where 
they would escape the raking fire, and where they could re- 
pel an assault upon it, if made. For his temerity in so doing 
he was put under arrest by Corcoran and his sword taken 
from him. But the wisdom of his suggestion was soon dem- 
onstrated. Corcoran 's own brigade, unused to fire, broke 
in confusion and disorder, and began a precipitate retreat. 
He was himself obliged to leave the field and join in the 
effort to rally them. In this he only partially succeeded. 

Meanwhile the fight in front went on without orders or 
direction. The day was just breaking. Everybody looked 
the puzzled astonishment that they felt. Were there orders 
to retreat? No one knew of any orders of any kind — and 
yet the last of the artillery was filing by. "This is a 
shame!" began some one. " This is a shame!" echoed all. 
"Let's go on without orders! let's charge them!" The key 
note had been struck. "Let's charge them! let's charge 
them!" went up as from on; throat along the whole line. 



Everybody knew now just what to do. Quicker than it can 
be told here, three regiments in line of battle moved out 
from the edge of the wood and charged across the open 
field. Who that was there can ever forget it? Who that 
witnessed it will not always remember the thrilling picture 
of brave Colonel Gibbs, under arrest as he was, swordless 
and horseless, seizing the colors and bearing them, like the 
hero that he was, in front of the regiment throughout the 
whole of that charge? From that hour his kingdom in the 
regiment was established. There had been doubts, almost 
murmurings, but now and henceforth every man in the regi- 
ment was willing to die for him. 

The enemy broke and ran in confusion, leaving many 
of their dead on the field. The 130th was at once deployed 
as skirmishers, and pushed into the woods beyond, where 
they soon developed two pieces of artillery and a force of 
the enemy covering the retreat. They were forcing them 
steadily back amidst a shower of grape and canister, and 
were shooting the gunners at their guns, when General 
Corcoran arrived on the field and recalled them. After two 
hours' delay, in which were gathered up the remaining frag- 
ments of Corcoran's brigade, the pursuit was resumed, but 
without success, only a small rear guard being overtaken. 

This engagement established on a firm footing that mutual 
confidence between officers and men so essential to success. 
Thereafter each felt that they could depend in any emer- 
gency upon the other. In this engagement the regiment 
lost Captain Taylor, Company C, killed, and about 30 men 
killed and wounded; among the latter E. M. Jennings, who 
lost an arm. Once afterward during the winter the reg- 
iment made a reconnoisance to the Blackwater, and en- 
gaged in a brisk skirmish across the river, in which it lost 
two men killed and several wounded. 

April 3d, 1863, Longstreet in force invested the place. 
The 130th was stationed on the South Quay road, upon 
which he approached and upon which his main force oper- 
ated. April 17th a sortie was made by the 130th and two 
other regiments, for the purpose of developing the enemy's 
strength. The affair was. brilliant and successful beyond 
expectation. The enemy were driven from their rifle pits 
and first line of earthworks and compelled to disclose the 
main body of their forces. The greatest difficulty was ex- 
perienced by the officers in getting the men to retreat. They 
were bound to have *' another shot," and officers were 
actually compelled to draw their pistols to force some of 
them to retreat to save them from capture. In this sortie 
Major Scott was struck in his sword arm by a ball which 
sent his sabre flying some feet distant. Picking it up with 
his other hand he went on as though nothing had happened. 
The loss was only 8 or 10 killed and wounded. . May 1st 
the siege was abandoned and the 130th regiment joined in 
the pursuit. 

June 19th it embarked for the peninsula, and by way of 
Norfolk reached York town, and at once joined Keyes's com- 
mand in the second peninsula advance upon Richmond. 
The regiment sustained its part in all the minor and insig- 
nificant engagements, and on being ordered to Join the 
Army of the Potomac returned to Yorktown July 7th, and 
proceeded thence by transport to Washington, and thence 
by rail to Frederick City, Md., which it reached July 13th. 

July 19th, by a forced night march, the Army of the Po- 
tomac was reached at Berlin, and the Pleasant valley trav- 
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ersed to Warrenton. Va. At this point the regiment was 
changed to cavalry, given the title of ist N.Y. Dragoons, and 
ordered into drilling camp at Manassas, Va. Drill was pros- 
ecuted incessantly until late in September,when the regiment 
was mounted, and after a few days' mounted drill resumed 
active duty. 

This was at the time when Meade was falling back from 
the Rapidan, hotly pursued by Lee. The first duty of the 
regiment was a reconnoisance by three companies through 
Thoroughfare Gap into Pleasant valley, October 12th, to as- 
certain the truth of the report that a large force of the en- 
emy was advancing through it to repeat the tactics of fall- 
ing on the Union rear. The reconnoisance pushed through 
as far as Salem, demonstrating the fact that no force was 
there. At that point it was recalled and ordered to join the 
main army near Catlett's Station, the officer in command to 
report to General Meade. He was found leaning against a 
stump near Catlett's Station, weary, worn and haggard. 
When told by the officer, in answer to his inquiries, where he 
had been and that he found no enemy there, he heaved a 
sigh of relief, and said: "You don't know how much I am 
obliged to you; it's a great relief to me." 

During the remainder of the retreat to Centreville the 
regiment was guarding the approaches on the left flank of 
the army, and between it and the enemy. After reaching 
Centreville it recrossed Bull Run, on the evening of October 
1 6th, and engaged in a skirmish on its recent camp ground. 
On the evening of the 17th of October it again crossed, and 
on the plains of Manassas, single-handed, charged a rebel 
brigade of cavalry and drove them near to Bristoe Station, 
with considerable loss in killed and wounded. It was near 
sunset when the charge began, and night only put a stop to 
the pursuit. The following day the pursuit was resumed, 
when the destruction of the Orange and Alexandria railroad 
was discovered, up to the point to which the enemy had been 
driven the night before. 

The pursuit continued without further engagement to the 
Rappahannock. After picketing the line for some time, 
stationed at Morrisville and Bealton, the regiment, Novem- 
ber 8th, moved with the cavalry column rapidly to White 
Sulphur Springs, crossed the Rappahannock, and pushing 
rapidly forward attacked the enemy in flank as they were 
retreating through Culpepper on the 9th. In this engage- 
ment the regiment suffered no loss, though inflicting severe 
punishment- upon the enemy. The following day Culpepper 
was occupied, some captures made and the enemy followed 
across the Rapidan. Captain Knapp, of Company D, was 
in command of the squadron in this raid. Shortly after- 
ward the regiment went into camp beyond and near Cul- 
pepper, from which point it made several important recon- 
noisances, engaging the enemy, in one of which it captured 
a signal station on the top of Slaughter Mountain, and in 
another of which it pushed up to within sixty rods of the 
rebel works at Rapidan Station, and engaged the forces in 
them, developing their full strength. 

November 23d this regiment, with others, moved rapidly 
down the river, crossed at Ely's ford, occupied the heights 
beyond and raided the country to and beyond Chancellors- 
ville, covering the operations of Meade at Mine Run. This 
position was held until after the withdrawal of Meade. Re- 
turning to Culpepper the regiment soon afterward went 
into winter quarters near Mitchell's Station, and the follow- 



ing winter was occupied in picketing the Rapidan, with 
occasional raids. In one of these, with 140 men of the 
regiment, to Sperryville, on the night of January 10th, 1864, 
two officers and six men of a Virginia regiment were cap- 
tured, and a barbarous practice of shooting pickets was 
broken up. 

May 4th, 1864, the regiment started out on the campaign 
of the war. Pursuing its route of the previous autumn by 
Ely's ford to Chancellorsville, it passed thence to the left of 
Grant's army, engaged in the Wilderness fight, and on the 
afternoon of May 7th attacker the enemy's line on a small 
run beyond Todd's Tavern, maintaining the contest until 
far into the night against greatly superior numbers. Twice 
was the line broken by the desperate efforts of the enemy. 
Twice was the front changed and the enemy compelled to 
relinquish their temporary advantage. Night found them 
pushed, with great loss, far back into the woods towards 
Spottsylvania. All night long was spent in burying the 
dead. In the morning, while yet the fire from belching car- 
bines lit up the darkness, the contest was resumed. Steadily 
the enemy were forced back until the breastworks, lined 
with their infantry, were reached. Here the 5th corps re- 
lieved the cavalry,, which at once prepared for new work; 
104 empty saddles was the result of this engagement. 

After remaining one day at Aldrich's Tavern to replenish 
supplies the ist Dragoons, with Sheridan's cavalry, pushed 
for Lee's line of communications. On the evening of May 
9th, which had been a sultry, dusty day, they were at Bea- 
ver Dam Station, where they burned Lee's supplies, captured 
several trains of cars, sent cannon balls through the loco- 
motives and destroyed the track. The next day the column 
marched towards Richmond. 

The 1st Dragoons had the rear. General Stuart, with his 
rebel cavalry, was hovering on the left flank and rear, and 
twice during the day he charged on the rear, but was re- 
pulsed with loss each time. The column encamped at night 
beyond Squirrel Bridge. 

At early dawn the next morning an attack was made at 
the point where the ist Dragoons was encamped. Leaving 
horses to be saddled by every fourth man the balance 
seized their arms and charged the assailants. Although the 
charge was irresistible, the enemy were stubborn and yield- 
ed ground slowly. Major Scott was wounded in the thigh 
in this charge. After the enemy had been driven far 
enough to give the necessary time the regiment hastily re- 
turned to its horses, mounted and filed out after the 
main column just as the enemy again go: in range, and 
opened on them without effect. The casualties in these 
affairs were always slight. 

In the afternoon Stuart's cavalry had reached a point so 
nearly in advance of the column that they commanded the 
junction of the old Brock road with that over which the 
column advanced, near Hungary, or Yellow Tavern. To. 
dislodge them, the line was formed with the ist Dragoons 
supported on either side by regular regiments. The ar- 
tillery of the enemy had taken a commanding position, and 
the plan was formed to swing to the . left and envelope it. 
The 1st Dragoons made an impetuous charge on the enemy, 
and but for the want of support by the too cautious regu- 
lars, would have captured them. In this charge the rebel 
General Stuart was killed. The result of the fight was the 
opening of the road to Richmond; but twenty men of the 
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ist Dragoons did not take it. They had taken the one to 
eternity. 

It was near night when the action ended, yet the troops 
moved on toward Richmond, crossed the Chickahominy by 
Russel's bridge, and the command was inside of the first line 
of the defenses of Richmond. The command turned to 
the left and moved down the river between the lines. As 
the day dawned torpedoes began to explode under the tread 
of the troops, and the advance was soon engaged with the 
second line of defenses. An effort to recross the river at 
Meadow Bridge disclosed Stuart's cavalry on the opposite 
side, disputing the passage. With the enemy in large force 
in front, and the enemy and the river in the rear, the situa- 
tion was critical. While the attack in front was kept up, a 
division was massed to force the passage at Meadow Bridge. 
A hot, dismounted fight for the control of the bridge ended 
with Sheridan's troops in possession and occupying the op- 
posite bank. The bridge was repaired, and the ist Dragoons 
crossed in advance of the mounted troops, and charged the 
enemy, who fled in every direction. 

The road was thus opened to Mechanicsville, and the ist 
Dragoons led in the march thither. At noon pickets were 
thrown out in all directions during the bivouac for dinner, 
after which the march in the direction of Cold Harbor was 
resumed, the brigade to which the ist was attached taking 
the lead. The regiment itself was delayed in drawing in its 
pickets, but it pushed rapidly by the moving column to 
overtake the advance. The rattle of musketry was heard in 
front, and an orderly came in haste with orders for the ist 
Dragoons to hurry up, which they did at a gallop. As they 
came abreast of the battery, which stood in column, they 
met the balance of the brigade retreating in wild confusion, 
closely pursued by the exultant foe. The bullets were fly- 
ing thickly, and the battery seemed to be doomed. As the 
head of the ist Dragoons came abreast of the battery, 
Colonel Thorpe, who was in command, shouted the order, 
" Forward into line ! Prepare to fight on foot ! " They 
galloped forward into line, and each man numbered for 
fighting on foot leaped from his saddle as he reached the 
line, and ran forward b firing as he went. In ten minutes 
the enemy were in full flight, and fifty prisoners were taken 
— nearly all of them found behind entrenchments which 
were thrown up by the enemy during the Peninsula cam- 
paign of 1862. Not a man was lost. 

After various movements with Sheridan's command, the 
ist Dragoons joined the Army of the Potomac, on its race 
with Lee to reach Richmond. The regiment wheeled about 
and took the advance again, and at daylight on the morning 
of the 26th dashed across the Pamunkey at Hanover Town, 
and during that and the next day drove the enemy some 
distance beyond Hawes's Shop. On the 28th a large rebel 
force attempted to dislodge this advance by such an im- 
petuous attack that the fight really opened from General 
Gregg's headquarters. Then ensued, during several hours, 
one of the most hotly contested- fights of the war. Flank- 
ing forces were sent to the right, in the advance of which 
marched the ist Dragoons. They were met with a shower 
of grape and canister from a battery across a deep and 
seemingly impassable gulf. They at once turned it to their 
advantage by dismounting, sending their horses to the rear, 
and plunging into it out of harm's way. It was better than 
a breastwork, for the guns of the enemy could not be de- 



pressed to reach them, and when they charged up the op- 
posite bank, under Captain Knapp, the rebels quickly took 
to flight. They then turned to the left and attacked the re- 
maining force, which fled precipitately, leaving their dead on 
the field. 

On the 30th, at Old Church, a charge by Custer's brigade 
and the ist Dragoons drove the enemy back, with considera- 
ble loss, on Cold Harbor, before which the Union forces en- 
camped for the night. 

The next day the contest was resumed for the possession 
of that point. During the night the enemy threw up formid- 
able lines of earthworks, and behind them awaited the at- 
tack. In the afternoon the assault was made directly in 
front, openly, boldly, and with full notice. The route of the 
ist Dragoons was over an open field, billowed with swells 
and troughs. From cover to cover of these troughs they 
charged through showers of bullets, halting in each for a 
fresh start. In that way they reached the last trough, with- 
in five rods of the works. There they paused and made 
extra preparations for the final assault. Every carbine was 
charged, every muscle was ready for the word. With a 
shout they ran to the crest and rushed for the works. The 
contest was terrible. They pressed to within twenty feet of 
the rebel line, with ranks constantly becoming thinner. Soon 
one-third of the line officers had been wounded. It was 
more than poor human nature could bear. It became evi- 
dent that the rebel line could never be taken with that force, 
and doggedly the men fell back to their cover and opened a 
straggling fire. The general saw the need of the hour. At 
once was heard on the- left the eternal bugle advance ot 
Custer. His line swept ^ip with that of the ist Dragoons; 
they rose the crest again together and charged. Another 
fierce but short conflict ensued. Custer had struck the 
weak point in the rebel line, and doubling it back, he sent a 
shower of bullets raking down the line in front of the ist. 
The fire in front slackened, and the men leaped upon the 
works as the enemy ran in confusion from them, and the 
day was won. They had driven Hoke's division of infantry 
from their breastworks, and they found that among their 
prisoners were 300 of the men who captured the 85 th N. 
Y. at Plymouth; 60 of their brave comrades had fallen, but 
they had gained a victory. 

During the next forenoon the ist Dragoons held the 
ground against repeated and desperate assaults without the 
surrender of a foot. At about noon they were relieved by 
the 6th corps, and moved to near Bottom's Bridge, where 
they remained two days. They next went to Old Church, 
and then to Trevillian Station, where, on the nth and 12th 
of June, they were again hotly engaged, and where, in the 
thick of the fight. Colonel Thorpe was wounded and taken 
prisoner. Returning, they recrossed the James with the 
main army, and had some rest until July 26th. 

On the afternoon of that day, with other cavalry, the regi- 
ment crossed the Appomattox at Point of Rocks, marched 
all night and crossed the James early in the morning at 
Jones's Neck, passed around to the right of the infantry on 
the afternoon of the 27 th, and charged a force of the enemy 
at Darbytown, obtaining possession of the Newmarket road 
and driving the enemy back for miles. The following day 
the rebel division of Wilcox attempted to dislodge the 
Union force and recover the position. Hawes's shop was 
repeated. The enemy gained a temporary advantage, only 
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to be repulsed in the end with terrible slaughter. A squad- 
ron of the i st Dragoons made the charge on the first day, 
and General Wade Hampton and staff barely escaped cap- 
ture by them. On the second day the regiment maintained 
the only unbroken pprtion of the line, repulsing repeated as- 
saults. On the evening of the 28th it recrossed the James, 
and on the following evening returned to its position with 
the army at Petersburg. 

On the xst of August the regiment was ordered to the 
Shenandoah valley. On the 9th it moved, with other cav- 
alry, up the valley to aid in operations against Early. It 
turned to the left at Berry ville, and on the 10th took part in 
an encounter with the enemy at White Post, where it charg- 
ed a rebel force from behind a stone wall in * brilliant style, 
and with but little loss made important captures. On the 
nth it was sent to reach Newtown, or demonstrate the pres- 
ence of Early's forces at that point. Half a mile from New- 
town and five miles from the main body of Union forces it 
encountered both his infantry and cavalry, and during an 
hour and a half it maintained without aid the fiercest and 
most desperate contest, never yielding an inch of ground, 
but gallantly maintaining its position until the arrival of the 
main force, though too late for operations on that day. In 
this engagement Sergeant Charles J. Gardner lost a leg, and 
the regiment suffered severely. 

During the night the enemy withdrew, and the hospital 
records found in their abandoned camp contained a list of 
wounded men in the previous day's action from thirty-three 
different regiments. During the following two days the 
regiment took part in the pursuit to Strasburg, and returned 
down the valley when the pursuit ended. At Smithfield 
and Rearnstown on the 25 th, 26th and 28th of August, the 
regiment was hotly engaged and lost heavily — brave Lieu- 
tenant Alfred being killed and many officers wounded. 

On the 19th of September in the battle of Opequan, or 
Winchester, as it is sometimes called, the 1 st Dragoons bore 
a conspicuous part, charging the enemy's infantry, after 
routing their cavalry, capturing twice its number of prison- 
ers and three battle flags. The gallant Captain Thorpe was 
killed in the charge on the enemy's cavalry. But few of this 
regiment were killed in this battle, and the bodies of these 
were found far to the front on the most hotly contested 
ground and buried there by those who followed for that 
purpose. During three days succeeding the battle of Ope- 
quan skirmishing and picketing in the pursuit occupied the 
troops. Early fled to Fisher's Hill, from which he was 
driven on the evening of the 22nd with the loss of 1,300 
prisoners and 23 pieces of artillery. During the following 
night, in the thick darkness, the 1st had the advance in fol- 
lowing the retreat of Early. 

In the morning of the 24th the enemy was found posted 
on the bluffs at Mt. Jackson, across the river and flats be- 
yond the town, with their cavalry occupying the open fields 
and hillside across the river to the left The 1st Dragoons 
was sent against this cavalry. The regiment forded the 
nver t and having gained the open country beyond they 
charged at once. The cavalry soon broke and retired by 
various roads through broken timber. The main flank of 
the force of the enemy which was thus exposed abandoned 
its position and retreated. On the 26th, with the 1st Dra- 
goons again in advance, an unsuccessful attack was made 
between Port Republic and Brown's Gap. On the 9th of 



October, at Tom's Brook, the 1st Dragoons was engaged in 
turning on Early's cavalry and capturing their trains and 
artillery. 

A short period of comparative quiet followed, during 
which the dragoons remained near Middletown doing picket 
and scout duty. October 19th was fought the battle of 
Cedar Creek. In this battle the xst Dragoons more than 
sustained its reputation. The rebel army was put to flight, 
with the loss of 40 guns and a large quantity of stores. Dur- 
ing all the demoralized portion of that day the 1st Dragoons 
maintained its organization intact, and contributed largely 
to stay the tide and restore the order of battle. When 
the final charge came it loaded itself with honors and cap- 
tures. 

This practically closed a six months period of constant 
active service and hardship, such as fell to the lot of few 
regiments in the army. 

In November the regiment participated in an expedition 
:o Loudon valley, which was by common consent styled the 
" bull raid," from the nature of the captures made. 

In December it constituted a portion of the force which 
advanced from Winchester on Gordonsville; and just at 
night on the 22nd, at Liberty Mills, it made a gallant charge 
and captured 2 pieces of artillery and about 30 prisoners. 
On this raid the regiment suffered greatly from intense cold, 
many of the men having their feet frozen. 

During the month of December, 1864, Captain Jacob W. 
Knapp, who had often led the 1st Dragoons in action, was 
promoted to the position of major, and he was in command 
of the regiment till the close of its term of service. To say 
that Major Knapp contributed his full share toward the bril- 
liant record of this regiment detracts nothing from the repu- 
tation of its excellent colonels, Thorpe and Scott, or from 
that of its efficient line officers. 

After a brief stay at Lovettsville, on the 24th of February, 
1865, the brigade to which the 1st Dragoons was attached 
was ordered to take the field. Sheridan left Winchester 
with 10,000 cavalry, including this command, and arrived at 
Staunton in four days, defeated and captured the remnants 
of Early's forces at Waynesboro, crossed the Blue Ridge at 
Rockfish Gap, turned and destroyed the Virginia Central 
railroad from Frederick's Hall to Beaver Dam, and won the 
memorable and decisive victory at Five Forks, on the 1st of 
April, 1864. From that time till the 9th the cavalry were 
daily in action, inflicting on the rebel army the blows which 
so rapidly crippled it and brought on its final catastrophe. 

On the morning of April 9th the dismounted cavalrymen 
were withdrawn from the skirmish line, and mounted for a 
charge. Several corps of infantry slowly encircled Lee's 
army, and a hundred cannon frowned on him from the sur- 
rounding heights. The alternative of surrender or annihila- 
tion was forced on him. 

The cavalry were moving on him, and the fighting became 
more and more animated, when suddenly the stillness of the 
Sabbath succeeded the roar of artillery, and an aide-de-camp 
rode along the line, communicating the joyful* news of the 
surrender of Lee and his entire army. 

Thus closed the war of the Rebellion, and the active ser- 
vice of the regiment the history of which has here been 
sketched. During its term of service it captured 1,533 pris- 
oners, 19 pieces of artillery, 21 caissons, 240 artillery horses, 
40 army wagons and ambulances, 160 animals of draught, 
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and 4 battle flags. It lost in killed 4 officers and 155 en- 
listed men; and in wounded, 24 officers and 204 enlisted 
men. One officer and 80 enlisted men died of disease. The 
regiment participated in the following 

ENGAGEMENTS: 

Deserted House, V*., Jan. 30, 1868. 

Siege of Suffolk. Va^ April 11 to May 8, 1868. 

South Quay, Va., June IS. 1868. 

Franklin. Va^ June 13, 1868. 

Baltimore Cross Roads, Va-, June 28, 1868. 

Msnassas Plaint. Va.. Oct. 16, 1863. 

Culpepper Court-house, Va., Nor. 30, 1863. 

StannardsYllle, Va^ Moh. 1. 1864. 

Todd's Tavern. Va., May 7, 1864. 

Spottsylvania, Va., May 8, 1864. 

Anderson's Ridge, Va^ May 10, 1884. 

Yellow Tavern, Va., May 11, 1864. 

Meadow Brldire, Va„ May 12, 1864. 

Mechantcsville, Va., May 12. 1884. 

Hawes's Shop, Va^ May 28. 1864. 

Old Church. Va.. May 30, 1864. 

Cold Harbor, Va., May 31 or June 1, 1864. 

TrevUllan SUtlon, Va., June 11 and 12, 1884. 

Darby Town or Deep Bottom, Va., July 27 and 28, 1864. 

White Post, Va.. Aug. 10, 1864. 

Newtown. Va.. Aug*. 11, 1864. 

Kearneysvllle, Va . Aug-. 25. 1864. 

Shepardstown, Va . Aug. 25, 1864. 

Smithfteld. Va., Aug. 28 and 29. 1864. 

Opequan Mills, Va.. Sept. 19. 186*. 

Winchester, Va.. Sept. 19, 1864. 

Mount Jackson, Va., Sept. 23, 1864. 

New Market, Va., Sept. 25. 1864. 

Port Republic Va., Sept. 25, 1864. 

Cross Keys, Va-, Sept. 28, 1864. 

Tom's Brook, Va., Oct. 8, 1864. 

Strasburg. Va., Oct 14, 1864. 

Cedar Creek. Va., Oct 19. 1884. 

Newtown. Va.. Nov. 12. 1884. 

Bloomfleld. Va.. Nov 20. 1864. 

Liberty Mills, Va., Dec 22, 1864. 

Qordonsvillc Vs.. Dec. 23. 1864. 

Dinwiddle Court-house. Va.," Mch. 31, 1885. 

Five Forks, Va., Apr. 1, 1865. 

Sutherland Station, Va., Apr. 2. 1865. 

Amelia Court-house Va., Apr. 4, 1865. 

Sailor's Creek, Va.. Apr. 6. 1863. 

Appomattox 8tation. Va., Apr. 8, 1885. 

Appomattox Court-bouse (Lee's surrender), Apr. 9, 1865. 

ROLL OF THE FIRST DRAGOONS. 

REGIMENTAL OFFICERS. 

Alfred Gibbs, colonel ; appointed Sept. 6, 1862 ; promoted brigadier-general 
Dec L 1861 ; brevet major-general Apr. 1, 1885. 

Thomas J. Thorpe, lieu tenant-colonel ; appointed Aug. 27, 1882 ; promoted 
colonel Mch 1. 1885 ; wounded five times. 

Rufua Scott, major ; appointed Aug. 27, 1882 ; promoted lieutenant-colonel 
Moh. L 1865 ; wounded five times. 

George R- Cowec adjutant ; appointed Sept. 3, 1888 ; resigned Oct. IS 
1882. 

Abram B. Lawrence, quartermaster; appointed July 28, 1862; promoted 
successively captain and quartermaster U. S. volunteers, major and quarter- 
master 18th army corps, and lieutenant-colonel and quartermaster 29th 
army corps. 

Arthur H. Watts, quartermaster : appointed on the promotion of A. B. 
Lawrence. 

George B. Lemans, commissary ; appointed on the change of the regiment 
to cavalry. 

T Kneeland, surgeon : appointed July 29, 1862. 

John Patterson, assistant surgeon ; appointed Sept. 5. 1862 ; resigned. 

James Saunders, assistant surgeon : appointed Sept. 5, 2862 ; resigned. 

Joshua B. Purchase. auUtint «urgeon; appointed April 1, 1863; resigned. 

D. C. Fowler, assistant surgeon : appointed Apr. 1, 1868; resigned. 

Robert E. Rac assistant surgeon ; appointed May L 1884. 

Albert W. Tallman, sergeant-major. 

John W. Bonnond, quartermaster-sergeant. 

Andrew J. Lorish, commissary-sergeant. 

George D. Waldc hospital steward. 

Adalbert J. Worden, hospital steward. 

Walter H. Jackson, chief bugler. 

Robert Cameron, saddler. 



COMPANY A. 

Oncers.— James E. Bills, captain ; appointed Aug. 7, 1862 ; resigned Oct. 1. 
1862. 

John P. Robinson, first lieutenant ; appointed Aug. 7, 1862; promoted cap- 
tain Oct L 1862 ; wounded. 

Charles L. Dally, second lieutenant ; appointed Aug. 7, 1862 ; resigned Oct. 
6,1882. 

George T. Hamilton, first lieutenant; appointed Oct. 1, 1882; promoted 
captain of Co. F Jan. 1,1865; wounded. 

William G. Luther, second lieutenant; appointed Oct. 6, 1882; resigned 
Feb. 5, 1863. 

Thomas J. Burr, second lieutenant; appointed Feb. 5, 1888; twice 
wounded. 

William W. Winegar, first lieutenant ; appointed Men. 3L, 1868. 

Sergeants—Darius Mattison, East Gainesville ; Merrit W. Norton, Cas- 
tile, wounded at Mt. Jackson ; George W. Curtis, Fillmore; Edgar A. Day, 
East Gainesville ; Darius W. Luther. Castile ; Silas Dewey. Perry. 

Corporals— Benjamin C. Smith. Castile: Isaac Bnker, Castile; George 
Harrington, Gainesville, wounded at Deserted House, Va.; George W. Jones, 
Cuylersville ; Ten Eyck Van Licw. East Gainesville ; Simon E. Welch, Cas- 
tile ; George X. Barren, Gainesville, wounded at Deserted House, Wilder- 
ness, and Newtown. 

Farrier. William H. Boyd, DansvUle. 

Blacksmith, Harvey B. Orcutt, PortviUe. 

Wagoner, John M. Hall. Portage. 

Buglers— James L. Wade, Castile; Frank C. Needbam, Castile. 

Prtrotes.— Latham H. Ayer, Moscow. Alfred Bigelow, Castile. John 
Brlggs. Castile. Levi R. Buck, Edgewood, 111. George W. Burr, Independ- 
ence, la. Michael B. Brennan, Portsmouth, Va. Wilber E. Brainard. Ger- 
mania; wounded at the Wilderness. Warren M. Brown, Wiscoy. George 
C. Belden, Castile: wounded at Deserted House. Zaddook Barnes, Perry. 
Dwlght C. Borden, Naples. Charles OaUaghan, Hunt's Hollow ; wounded at 
TreviUian Station. Andrew A. Chapman, Castile. Jerry Driscoll, Nunda 
Station. John Dibley, Hamilton Center. Marcus Granger, Gainesville. 
Joseph Gilbert, Carlton. Henry M. Hardy, Gainesville. John Haley, Pike. 
Ruf us C. Jefferson, Warsaw. C. Delavan Jackson, Portage. Loren John- 
son, North Java. Robert Kershaw, East Gainesville. Parmer R. Karns, 
Burns. Aaron Karns, Burns. Lewis B. Knox, R edd in g Center. Cyrus 
Ketch, Wallace. Daniel Leddick, Perry ; wounded and taken prisoner Jan. 
22, 1865. Joseph Leggett, Castile. Eugene D. H. Land. Castile. Nyrum 
Rathbone, Castile. Theodore Strawberger, Schenectady. Lyman G. Simons, 
Castile. George H. Walker, Gainesville. Ellas West, Castile. Lyman A. 
Campbell, sergeant. Pike. Ansel B. Smith, corporal, Castile ; wounded Apr. 
2, 1865. Marcus A Atwell, Castile. Henry L. Cummlngs, Castile ; wounded 

at TreviUian Station. John Clocharta, . Edward P. Hunt, Gainesville ; 

wounded at Newtown. D. W. Harrington, Castile ; wounded at Wilderness. 
Nelson Pet lie, Pike. William J. Sheldon, Castile. William H. Wing, Castile. 
Charles T. Woleott, Pike. John A. Wilson, Perry ; sent to government in- 
sane asylum Oct., 1863. John Duggan, ; promoted to sergeant May 19, 

1865. Lewis Blackman. Charles H. Brooker, wounded at Newtown Aug. U, 
1864. Gottlob Brigbtlop, Charles Deresford. Isaac Barton. John Brenell, Al- 
bert Butler, William H. Campbell, Patrick Gary. Marcus Curtis, Daniel Fer- 
guson, John P. Francis, John Hayse, M. Hungerford. Jerry McGuire. Dennis 
McGuire. John McGuire. taken prisoner Oct. 28, 1864. William M*Wm n ^ l 
Michael Masterson, Nathaniel Royce. Reuben Salsberry, James Smith. Charles 
H. Starks, E. H. Stanley, William Stratum. John Saterly. George Vander- 
walker, John P. Walker, George Weasels, James Williams, Theodore Was- 



Diesfcaroerf.-- Frederick B. Howard, sergeant. Castile; wounded at Shep- 
ardstown. George W. Clute, sergeant, Moscow ; wounded at Wilderness. 
Frank Robinson, saddler ; Pike. Eli C. Bishop, Pe rry . Lester m^kmnn. 
Gainesville. Jered M. Bills. Wyoming. MarceUus B. Card, Gainesville. 
George W. Fisher. Pike. Albert Gage, corporal. Eagle; Mch. 8, 1885. E. M. 
Jennings, Portage ; May 20, 1863* on account of wounds received Jan. 30, 1888, 
at Deserted House. George Johnson. Castile ; Nov. 20. 1862. Robert Meade, 
Castile : Jan. 20, 1888. Merrick Weaver. Rock Stream ; Apr. 13. 1885. 

Transferred.— Hiram B. Co veil, Gainesville, to veteran reserve corps Sept 

20. 1861. Martin GitcheL Castile, to veteran reserve corps ; wounded at Wil- 
derness. Daniel McGuire, Gainesville, to veteran reserve corps: wounded 
at Trevllllan. Philip M. Payne, Castile, to veteran reserve corps June 13, 
1884. 

Dereosstl.— William B. Lawrence, first sergeant. Gainesville, died Nov. 

24. 1862. John Parkins, color sergeant, Warsaw, died at Winchester Dec 7, 
1864, of wounds received at Loudon valley. Robert H. Sears, sergeant, Mos- 
cow, killed at Newtown. Stephen M. Skiff, corporal, Hume, killed at Black- 
water. John Hare, corporal, Perry Center, died at Frederick. Md., May 13, 
1884, of wounds received at Wilderness. William B. Patrldge, corporal. 
Pike, killed at Trevllllan Station. Isaac M. Allen. Portage, died June 2, 
1884. of wounds received May 8, 1884. at Wilderness. E. M. Carpenter. Cas- 
tile, 'died of wounds received at Wilderness. • Moses Griffith, Pike, died 
June 8, 1884, at Old Church, of wounds received May 30, 1881, at Cold Harbor. 
George M. Gearhart. Portage, killed at Cedar Creek . WlUard Green. Castile, 
died May 8, 1864. Sidney Graves, Plattsburg, killed at Newtown. Nov. 12, 
1884. Cullln B. Halstead, Pike, died July 2. 1881. of wounds received May 30, 
1864, at Cold Harbor Orvell Hi n man. East Pike, died at Suffolk Feb. 28, 
1882. Lyman R. Hanks, West Almond, killed at Yellow Tavern. Clarkson 
Helmer, Eagle killed at Trevllllan Station. Job 8. Hicks, Eagle, died May 
20, 1865. John Keghan. Portage, killed at Deserted House. L. B. j^am^ 
Perry, killed at Cold Harbor. Charles H. Leach, Pike, died at Suffolk, Va. 
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James E. Rood, *erry, wounded June 11, MM, at Trevfllkn Station: died 
8epM0.HM. Nekoo Holph, Portage, died Dec S4.180. Edwm M. Btoeum, 
Cestfk, died Oct. Si HW. P. E. Suumons, Portage, died Oct. m, IBS. Charles 
H.8terrliig,VsnB*reri,MJoh.,diedDoc.lO,MM- CharlmM. Wood,Portnge, 
killed at Deserted House. Oliver Washburn, Portage, killed at Deserted 
House. Edward Wlohnon, Pike, died October H, Met. Dan P. Waller, 
Arcade, died Hon. IT, MM, 

COMPANY G 

OJmsm-BowlayF.T*yV*cajm]m;e^ 

eerted tana, Jan. 8X 1MB. 

CuesrB.Coofcaratnuutenant; appointed Aug. M, IBM; resigned to r 
8. UnusmWakV^eceondhuutenant; appointed Aug. U. MS; 

ifl. A. Godfrey, captain; appointed Jan 8X IBM. 
i H. Bmmons, first nontenant; appointed In IBS; made 
ntadfrtant-gemuulvwlth rank of eaptain; 
I nontenant; appointed In 180: promoted first beut- 

K. flint, aeoond lieutenant; appointed Mob. 1,MB); meoe flant 
U e n tan a nt Company G to Feb., MS. 
Andrew J. Lorisb, eeeond nontenant; appointed In fob., IMS. 
Barguenta— PranokS. Godfrey, Attka, wounded June T,MM LewkPage, 
Frn*agevUfewoundedJuneM,MM. DouglMB-Pliel|*Attlce,woundedAng., 
IBM. Henry B. Thompson, Eagle, wnham H. Patrneld, Arcade. Peter 
Buth,Attfca. Henry M attera on. Ataea. 

qnpoisk Jsmas W. Harden. Java ; Wflnam Sanderson, Attics, wonnded 
Sept. It, IBM: Joeepb B. PoDows, Bennington, wounded June 13, IBM ; Wil- 
liam Qrto^old, bonntngton ; Samuel 8. Barnes. Esgie. 
Bmokamlth Hiram Henabaw, China, wounded Jan. BO, IBB. 
Farrier/Bvan~G. OrtSth, Attica. 
Wagoner, Orange Gardner, Attfca. 
Baddler. Bdaon 8. Barber, Attn*. 

Buglers, Sidney J. lunnardaon, Bagle : Peter GUley, Attics. 
Pr«r«lei.-Perdlnand Button, Attkm. AaernBowen. Arcade. taken prtaoner 
Bapt. 17, MSV Daniel Bowen, Yorkshire. Lorenso Burdick, Bcnnmgton, 
wounded Aug! 11, IBM. Albert G. Burke, 'Arcade, taken prisoner May 7, 
IBM. Sidney Cam, Sheldon, wounded April 1, IBM. Alfred B. Calkins, Ar- 
cade. John P. Cole, Eagle. Henry F. Cbsee, Bochester. Austin M. Drook. 
Portagevfuc, wounded April 17, IBM. Will red I. Eastwood, Bennington. 
Daumi Hah, Jr., Sheldon. Julius B. Ford, Bushford. Amos Hopkins, Oan- 
trarlDe. Loomk D. HaB, China. WUlkm H. Hcdger, Portage. Kathan B. 
Hoeld, BasLf ord. George W. Jones, Chins. G. Wallace Jones, Chine. WO- 
ham MoKerrow, Arcade. Gorge H. Kcmball, Centrevllle. Anson P. Law- 
ton, Bnshford. William T ^"str A , jr.. Attics. John Moorce, OenWevUle. 
WBnam H. Marsten, China. Darwin Nichols, Attica, wounded June 89. IBM. 
Otto, a Parker. Chma. Wflhs Parker, Attica. James W. BaadaQ, Java, 
wounded Sept. M, IBM. Joseph Bomlair, Java George Suitor, Bennington. 
Valorous Swiff. Bn sh ford. Dwkyht Scott. Bushford. MsrtmTnobey,Avon. 
1 Taylor. < entruvUlc. Blchard V enema, Ceatrevlu*. Samuel T. Wtt- 
Bonnington, wounded June 12, IBM. Leverett H. Waldo, Arcade. 
Wflbertt. Wight, Centrertlte. Warren D. Wlthey, Bushford- John Parker, 
sergeant. Cbto*. taken prisoner May T, IBM. ArtomasH. 
Juts, wounded Oct. 19. MM. Hiram T, MervUle, corporal, 
8. Avery, Turrytown. wounded Apr. 1,' IBM. George Button, Attica, taten 
prisoner Bopt. M. IBM. Bttjah Bishop. Bushford. Herbert W. Ch i a ny , Bagle. 
David D. Chandler, Por tar c rfl le. George H. Clark, Bochester. George W. 
Button. Emrlc taken prisoner Mch. », IBM. Thomas H. Gcrand, Arcade. 
Eocene c shmtoM. Portage. -William La n gb u sh, Attica. Charies A. Mason 
Atrksu Matlfcou Mervlllr, Eagle Hperry A. MervUle. Bagie. Matthias Baf- 
tcr. Porta**, wounded Apr. 17. VS. rarmenius W. Slmpron, Bennlngion, 
nfasrng In action June B. MM. James C. Scaly, Portage, nhmf to notion 
June 12. MM. George H. Smith, Esglc wounded April 17, IBM, Andrew A. 
William*. Renuinirton, taken prisouer Pept- 17. IBM. John M. White. Port- 
age. Frank M. Smith, corporal, Friendship. JsmesH. Agen, Wethersfleid. 
Hector A. AriNild. West Almond. Simon Burbee. WetbersaeM. JoM.*ph 
Button, tfhddmi. Cbsrle* Fslrnier.New York city. Blchard Hau,Wsrd 
George W. llsyne*. Brio. Henry Kelly, OramcL Le Boy Lowe, An- 
gelica. Dewlttlage.BclfMMt. Gardner Prstt, Buffalo. Calvin ShorUeA, West 
Spartan. John M. VanOrwalkts*. WetbevsneM. Eugene K. Vsnderwalkcr. 
Gamesvfflle. mbstag In action Fcpt. M, WW. 

JMrsorowl.— Oliver W. Atwood, sergeant, Cowlsville. dkchai ged June, 
IBM. Charles J. Gardner. Attica, wounded Aug. 11, IBM. John T. Knox, 
corporal. Attk-.t. wounded Jan. »». MSI. Il.iratio T. Austin, Cowkorflle. 
wounded Jan. 30, IBM. Dwight Abrsm^ Eagle. John H. Bradway, Atttcs. 
Lester T. Parrand, Arcade. Horace Kichols. China. Leverett Peck, Attlcn. 
Warren M. Been, Jam. 

IVaWcrrnf.-Chsries Metvin, •ergcant. Attkm to Tctaran reserve corps 
Jsn^ W>. Wsltcr A. Jsekson, busier, China. Benjsmtn F. Pairchlld. 
Portage, wounded May 7, MM; tr an sferred to veteran reserve corps Oct., 
MM- 

jjsreostt1.--lrvtog Prstt. sergesnt. Attica, of woonds received May 7, MM. 
Monroe A. Terry, am scant. Attics, of wounds received May 80, MM. Abel 
dough, corporal, arias, killed Oct. la. last. Julius B. FUlmore, corporal. 
Attics, kme d Sopt. it, laM. Benjamin F. Atwood, Attics, of wounds re- 
served June 11, MM. Lemon E. Allen. CowfeVuie, killed Msy 11, MM. Silas 
Armstrong. Portage, killed June il, MM. Harvey F. Guile. AtUea, of 
wounds reserved May 7, IBM. Albert W. Hooper, Portage, of wounds re- 
ceived May 7, IBM. Humphre}- M. Jones, Attica, of wound* received Mny 



«, MM. Predarick W. Knox, Attica, In prison Jaiu MM. Lyman Mead, 
Bennington, killed Apr. K, MM. Seymour L. Bobinron, Bmuxington, of dhv 
ease ScpCMM. Michael Beddtog, Wetharanald, killed May 7, MM. Jacob 
BundVAker, Attica, of dieesss Dec^MM. Ndaon W. Skinner, China, of wounds 
received June a, IBM. Bobert W. Van ▼alkanburg, Attica, kJllad Jsn. 
8XMB3. Charles Wolf, Portage, killed Oct. 17, MM. Newton Wells, China, 
kmed June U, MM. 

COMPANY D. 

Qpleirr.— Jacob W.Knapp,osptaln; ap poi n ted Aug. tf, Ml 
jor Dec. M, MM. 

T sanard Wilkms,arst nontenant ; appointed Aug. ft MS 
M.1BM. 

JaredM. BOla, second Uentanant; appointed Aug. ft, MSI; promoted nrst 
lieutenant Sept. M, MM: resigned Jan. 18, IBM. 

WOham C Moray, second neutenant ; appointed Aug. 1, Mat : promoted 
Brat lieutenant Jan. M. MM; made captain Dec M, MM. 

A. Hammond Hicks, second lieutenant ; appointed Apr. ' 



Charka B. Annabel, 



lieutenant; appointed Sept. M, MM; 



i B. De Wolf , Brat lieutenant ; appointed Dec 10, UM. 
i D. Humphrey, Wyoming, wounded at I 
P. Draper. Ware**; Harry HIbbard, r^rth Collins, wounded at Trevflban 
Station; WUham H. Clark, La Grange; Joel Cronkite, Wyoming; Ban- 
dolph Bobmson, La Grange ; Walter Curtis, Warsaw, wounded at Cold 



; Sullivan Gibson, Warsaw; 
ah. Pike ; John Jones, Dam. 



Corporals— Hiram L. Birdcall, La Gn 
James B. Bishop, Warsaw; Bdwta V.He 

Blaokemlth, Andrew Calvin, Caatus. 

Parrier, Orrm GUI, Warsaw. 

Saddler, Chariot Crocker, Peoria, wounded at Trovflhan Station. 

Buglers- Amos W. Austin, Perry Canter ; Henry HoUenbeok. Perry. 

PriooUs.-Joel N. Austin, Eagle. Jeb 8. Austin, Eagle. Elijah Briggs, 
Wyoming, George W. Bradley, Wyoming. James M. Barber, Otto Chaun- 
oay W. Bossraa, Pen/. Edwin L. Chandler, Pike. John A. Crom, Eagle. 
Smith Hole, Wtacoy. Jamas Dole, WMooy. Bdwto P. Fanning, Perry. 
Alexa n de r Granger, Wsrmw.. Hiram Guman, Dale. Bdward Oilman, Dale. 
Maraule P. Holton. Warsaw. Homer O. HoUey, Warsaw. Charies Holley, 
Waraaw. wnham Hawley, Piss. Joan Herman, Orangevflle. Chariot 
Hyde, Lima. Ed wto Hodge. Pike. James B. Hltohoook. Bushford. Jo 
Kimball, North Oollms. Charka O. Law, Perry. Charka D. 
Brrlngton. Lswream Mix, Warsaw. John MoOmty, Lhna. 
W. Moray, Delevan. HL Lyman ParahaD, J^-roy. MOo Plxk?, Wyo- 
ming. Marcelrtts J. Pack, Pike, Franklin Pmnoy, Arcade. Ottn 8. Per- 
kins, Wyoming. WUham Ueynokk, Parry. Theodore Reynolds, Parry. 
George H. Boot, Warsaw. Levi Boons, Una Boaauc Boss, Pooheatm. 
Augustus P. Steele, Warsaw. Anson J. 
Wmooy. Anson J. Soulea, Dale. 
George Bnyde, Orangevflla. Corwin J. Thomas, Pike, Peter Womb, .i ava 
Jamea D. Btahop, ssrgsay, Warsaw ; wounded at TrevUhan. MOM 
at, corporal, Warsaw; Wounded at Pita Porks. Bobert Burnett, 
r; wounded at Strmbur g Memnothon McWttaey,Wo 
Charka G. Wostmke, Parry. Bdwto Bryant, Wat h e ra Bald. Henry W. 
kar, Wyoming- Wftnam Baker, Oanaaao. Cmrunee Cwugh, Almond 
Emory F. Crocker, Peoria. Theodore P. Chnntn, Wyoming. Arnold De 
GuOe, Auburn. James B. Dubois, Dsnsvine. George G. EasUarui, Oswego. 
J.N.Graham. New York dty. Mark Hughes, New York dty. Thorns* 
Howard, Mount Morris. Henry Lyon, La Grange; wounded July M, M61. 
Thomas McMann, Wirt. Henry O. Miller, New York city. 8. M. Murphy, 



Tnomas Mullen, Dans* He. Merrit 
dmg. Eagle- George E. Bases, Dansvffle. George F. Bobmson, Wht. 
George B^ynlck, Wyoming. Lawrence G. Enseal, York Canter. James O. 
Smyton. Dsnsvulc Frederick Foylc DsnsvlUe. Charka O. Wflkrd, Cbd*- 
dlee. Elijah Wilson, New Market. . 

Ditchorvat.- A. HaU ChuinNm, WethersneM. Charles a Annabel, Bethany 
Cantor. Norton C. Bradmh, Wcrssw. William M. Bartlett, Warsaw. Prank 
Flint, Pike. WUham F. Gravea, Waraaw. Andrew GHm, Warsaw. William 
W. Gray, Portage. David 8. Jcnka, OrangevUlr. Porter B. Munger. Wsr- 
mw. Jeremiah G Morgan, Wetheraneld. Cha un c ey , Osborne, Wethevenold. 
Arthu* L. Bpooner, Warsaw. Hopkins Salisbury, Wsrmw. Allen M. Stark . 
Warsaw. Arthur H. Smith, P owi e rvfl le. Benjamin J. Tho m pson, Perry. 

TtaWerraL— Jones Beardsky, Springwatcr, to U.S. artillery. Pabnck 
ClhTord, Dale, to V. B. C. Samuel M. Fisher, Wsrsnw. to V. K. C. Macs C. 
Lswis. Warsaw, toY. B.C. George F.Scribner, Wsrmw. to V.B.C. Henry 
A. Tousley, Wsrmw, to V. B. C. WUttam Thompson, Warmw, to and TJ. S. 
arUlkT> . Arthur H. Watts, Wsrmw, to noo-commmnoned staff, SopU MBS. 

/*-cro«ed.-Charie» B. Darting, sergeant, Warsaw. Doc M, IBM. L. C. Crlt- 
tendon, sergeant, Warmw, kitted at Newtown. Bush Adams, corporal, Plks. 
killed at Port Bapubhc. Charka H. Austin. Perry, Aug. M, ISM. Bnnfc 
Barnes, Wsrmw, killed at TrovUlfcin Stotion Albion J. Bentle>-. Covington . 
Charles Day. Wotber»neld, Mcb^ MM. Carlos Evans, Portage. Hnuy M. 
Gay. PavUbon. killed at TreviUtan Station. Stephen A. Hoxt Warmw. 
July 2. MM. Alonao If odge, Genesee PsUs. July », IBB. T1nv»thy Poo#eie>-, 
Wsrmw. Tunk Kmith. Wyoming, of wound* received st Cedar (Yank. Jud- 
son A. Spencer. Wanmw. Jsmet 11. Simons, I'err> . Sept. S. MM. Henry 
Spencer. Wctber*ftf*kl, May M, MM. Jared Seymour, Perry, Aug. tt. MS4. 
Oiryd^m C. Wmver, Qistlk. kilkal at Cold Harbor. Sylvester Wikmy.Gon- 
eeeeFaua,Jan.U.M». 
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HISTORY OF WYOMING COUNTY, NEW YORK. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



HISTORY OF THE I36TH REGIMENT NEW YORK STATE 
VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 



recalling the circumstances of the 
» story of raising and arming volun- 
the late summer and the early autumn 
reads like romance. Five times the 
lays which Seward's hopes had led 
y as the time that would be required 
»bellion had passed; great armies had 
been put into the field; repeated reverses had overtaken 
them; the peninsular campaign had ended disastrously; 
armed opposition to the government had grown into the 
most formidable revolt of modern times; the Confederate 
army, flushed with success, a second time menaced Wash- 
ington. 

In August, 1862, the struggle had not continued long 
enough to exhaust the loyal States, or to seriously tax their 
resources; it had been sufficiently severe and protracted to 
arouse their whole people. 

The need of soldiers was great; the people felt deeply 
that their institutions were in peril; the pretensions of the 
Confederate government had assumed an importance which 
the loyal North was unwilling to accord them in the spring of 
1861, and volunteers answered the call of the government 
as fast as they could be armed and organized for service. 

The 136th regiment of infantry was raised at this time. 
Its ranks were filled from the counties of Wyoming, Living- 
ston and Allegany, which then constituted the 30th sena- 
torial district of New York. The 130th regiment, recruited 
from the same localities, had been mustered into the service 
a few days previous. 

Three full companies of the 136th regiment were filled in 
Wyoming county, — Company D, Captain Augustus Harring- 
ton; Company E, Captain Henry B. Jenks; Company H, 
Captain E. H. Jeffres. Captain Harrington received author- 
ity to raise a company of volunteers, and commenced re- 
cruiting for the new regiment August 18th; and on the 29th 
of the same month he reported with a full company at Camp 
Portage, for muster. This was the first company in camp, 
and was recruited in about a week. Captain Jenks reported 
with a full company September 1st; Captain Jeffrey's com- 
pany was filled soon after. 

Companies A and K were recruited in Allegany, and 
Companies B, C, F, G and I in Livingston county. 

The 136th regiment was mustered September 25th, 1862, 
at Portage, Livingston county, with the following field and 
Maff officers: Colonel, James Wood, jr.; lieutenant-colonel, 
Lester B. Faulkner; major, David C. Hartshorne; adjutant, 
Campbell H. Young; surgeon, B. L. Hovey; first assistant 
surgeon, Edwin Amsden; second assistant surgeon, Charles 
F. Warner. 

The regiment left Camp Portage October 2nd. At Elmira 
its arms and equipments were issued. October 4th it went 
into Camp Seward, on Arlington Heights, which was its first 
encampment on rebel territory. From Arlington it moved 
to Fairfax Court house, Va., where it was attached to the 
2nd brigade of the 1 ith corps, with Von Steinwehr as brigade 
commander, and Sigel, conspicuous with the* recent renown 



of Pea Ridge, as corps commander. This regiment was 
occupied in picket duty on the advanced line of the army, 
and it suffered the hardships incident to changes of food, 
climate and habits — in short, to the change from civil to 
military life in time of war. Only three captains in the 
regiment were on duty November 9th. Company D, which 
left Portage 94 strong, reported only 45 men for duty 
November 26th. 

The battle of Aiitietam was nobly won, and Lee hurried 
across the Potomac September i8fh. Yet for more than a 
month McClellan's army remained in Maryland, and so this 
victory was rendered barren. Then the Array of the Potomac 
was reorganized. Burnside was placed in command. Sigel 
had a grand division, which formed the reserve, in which 
was the 136th regiment • December 10th it left camp at 
German town, Va., and marched to the front. The regiment 
was reduced in numbers, but the men that were left had 
hardened; and gained the bearing and acquired the habits 
of soldiers. After the second day's march the sound of 
cannonading on the Rappahannock told that a battle was in 
progress; but the regiment reached Falmoutn just after the 
army had recrossed the river from its disastrous attempt to 
carry the rebel works behind Fredericksburg. It soon 
moved up the river to Banks Ford, where it did picket 
duty in face of the enemy. Pontoons and artillery arrived 
on the 20th of January, 1863, and batteries were placed in 
position on the 21st; but, in consequence of a severe storm, 
the projected movement was reluctantly abandoned. Before 
the army could move the rebels had strengthened their 
position, and further offensive operations at that point were 
impracticable. 

From Banks Ford the regiment went into camp at 
Stafford Court-house, Va., where it remained until the last 
of April, when it crossed the river at Kellogg's farm, and 
moved to Chancellorsville. There the brigade to wh'ich it 
was attached made a reconnoissance to the right of the 1 ith 
corpa, under General Barlow, and captured nearly one 
thousand prisoners. While the 136th was absent on this 
reconnoissance the uth corps was driven from the field, 
and the guards and camp equipage left behind by the regi- 
ment fell into the enemy's hands. 

The brigade then took position in the rear of General 
Sickles command, in time for the 136th regiment to witness 
one of the severest conflicts of the war. 

After Chancellorsville the regiment went into its old 
quarters at Stafford Court-house, where it remained until 
Lee again assumed the offensive, when it moved at about 
equal pace with the enemy to Hagerstown, Md., where the 
regiment remained a short time. 

July 1st, at 5 P. M., the 136th regiment left its camp at 
Hagerstown, and at 11 A. M.' July 2nd it reached Gettys- 
burg, making in this time the remarkable march of thirty- 
eight miles. This regiment was a part of the first brigade 
that reached the battle field. It was assigned a position 
fronting Gettysburg from the face of Cemetery hill, where 
it remained from the morning of the 2nd until the evening • 
of the 4th of July. The battle raged fiercely, but these men 
did not waver amid the thunder of cannon, the plowing of 
shot and shell, the rattle of musketry and the groans of the 
wounded and dying. This decisive victory rolled back the 
tide of rebel invasion, and struck the army of Virginia a 
blow from which it never recovered. 
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The 136th regiment remained with the Army of the 
Potomac until September 23d, when the nth and the 12th 
corps were detached from this army and sent under Hooker 
to the relief of Rosecrans at Chattanooga. 

When Hooker's command reached Lookout Mountain, 
from its summit the enemy saw his disposition of the Union 
forces, and their first camp had hardly become quiet at 
night when the roar of artillery, the screaming of shells and 
the rattle of small arms opened the grand and awful spec- 
tacle of a battle at night. The rebels made a fierce attack 
on General Geary. They were intrenched on a steep hill, 
and the 136th New York, the 73d Ohio and the 33d Massa- 
chusetts were ordered to charge. Under the lead of Colonel 
Smith of the 73d Ohio these three regiments drove the enemy 
from this strong position, and their heavy loss told how gal 
lantly they had borne themselves in the conflict 

After this engagement the regiment, with its brigade, 
crossed the Chattanooga and joined the command of 
General Thomas. Every duty assigned it here was success- 
fully done. It was engaged in the battle of November 25th, 
which terminated the three days' conflict by which Bragg 
was driven back into Georgia. 

The nth corps was then ordered to the relief of Burnside 
at Knoxville. The weather was severe. Many of the men 
marched on the frozen ground, with feet nearly bare. 
Without rations, haversacks, knapsacks, tents or blankets, 
the hardships of this march cannot be described. They 
were severe, probably beyond any other campaign of the 
war; but there was very little murmuring. 

As this re-enforcement approached Knoxville, the rebels 
fell back without further struggle. The regiment then 
returned to the Wahatchie valley, and went into comfort- 
able winter quarters.* 

The army was reorganized for the spring campaign. 
Hooker had the 20th corps, and the regiment was attached 
to the 3d brigade of the 3d division. Resaca was the first 
battle of the campaign, and to the 136th this was the most 
destructive of all its engagements. The 3d brigade was 
ordered to storm the rebel works. In making this charge 
the 136th regiment crossed an open field, exposed to the 
bullets of rebel sharpshooters, and in face of a murderous 
fire of artillery and musketry from behind formidable in- 
trenchments. In this charge it suffered a loss of more than 
one-fourth its effective force, and did all that bravery could, 
although the works were not carried. 

From Resaca the regiment marched with its brigade to 
Pallas Church, where it met the enemy. The next engage- 
ment was the' battle of Peach Tree Creek. During this 
action, while the Union regiments were moving to repel a 
charge of the enemy, a rebel color bearer advanced in front 
of his regiment and confronted this. The color bearer of 
the 136th at once advanced to meet him, and these daring 
soldiers of the blue and the grey stood defiant in the face of 
two armies. The bold rebel was instantly shot; his colors 
were captured and flaunted in the face of the foe. A 
soldier avenged his comrade by the death of the man who 
had slain him, and recovered the colors. As this captor 
was bearing it away a loyal hand slew him, and the thrice 
captured flag was retaken. It now hangs among the war 
trophies in the military bureau in Albany, with other cap- 
tured rebel battle-flags. 

The regiment took an active part in the masterly series 



of maneuvers in northern Georgia by which Sherman out- 
flanked Johnston and beat him in battles, after which he de- 
feated Hood, and forced that Confederate commander to 
abandon Atlanta. 

In that grand march of our army from Atlanta to the sea 
the 136th regiment sustained its reputation and won fresh 
laurels. The hardships of that memorable campaign were 
shared by these now veterans; marching through swamps, 
fighting and foraging through the Empire State of the south, 
no force could withstand our brave soldiers, no danger in- 
timidate, no obstacle hinder. From the 15th of November, 
when Sherman left his base of supplies and turned his back 
on the ruins of Atlanta, through all that stretch of hostile 
territory occupying every town on the line of march, over- 
coming every force sent against him, carrying Fort McAl- 
lister by assault instead of besieging that stronghold, to the 
2 1 st of December, when our victorious army reached a new 
base and occupied Savannah, every day had its story of 
heroic endurance and soldierly achievements, to which the 
136th regiment contributed. 

And, when the history of that bold anabasis shall be fully 
written, and the men who fought and established the theory 
of the genius who planned that dazzling campaign shall re- 
ceive their share of its glory, no mean place will belong to 
these loyal men, who left the valleys and hills of Wyoming 
to take up the musket and the sword in defense of the Union 
established by the fathers. 

From Savannah the regiment moved northward with its 
brigade. Columbia was captured February 17th, and the 
evacuation of Charleston by the Confederates then became 
a military necessity. Hardee was defeated March 16th, and 
four days later Johnston was conquered. Then came the 
occupation of Petersburg, and the fall of Richmond and the 
surrender of Lee, and the great rebellion was ended. 

From Richmond the 136th regiment moved over the field 
of Chanccllorsville, and across the territory where it learned 
its first lessons in war three years before, to Washington; at 
last freed from danger and no longer menaced by the foe 
its valor had helped to vanquish. Thence it was trans- 
ported to Rochester,* where the regiment was discharged 
from the service it had so faithfully performed. 

Then came. a fresh' marvel of history. These men, so 
long accustomed to the license of camp, returned to the 
peaceful pursuits of civil life, and without social disturbance 
were transformed from soldiers into orderly and industrious 
citizens of the government they bravely fought to save. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

HISTORY OF THE " GOVERNOR'S GUARD," OR SECOND REGI- 
MENT OF MOUNTED RIFLES. 



JN the month of July, 1863, under the head of 
" Governor's Guard," the following an- 
nouncement was made in the papers throughout 
western New York, and circulated through the 
country in the form of handbills: 
'Colonel John Fisk, of Niagara, has been author- 
ized by Governor Seymour to raise a regiment for 
three years' service in the U. S. Army, to be known as the 
'Governor's Guard.' Any person desiring to raise a corn- 
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pany to be attached to this regiment can procure authority 
by applying to Colonel John Fisk, of Suspension Bridge, or 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cook, or Captain William P. Warren, 
late of the 28th New York. 

"Captain Warren will act as adjutant in forming the 
regiment. Headquarters at Lockport." 

It was shortly afterward made known that the regiment 
would do mounted rifle service. Twelve companies were 
raised, and by February, 1864, the regiment was ready for 
.the field. 

The regimental officers were: Colonel, John Fisk, Niagara 
falls; lieutenant-colonel, Jasper N. Raymond, New York; 
lieutenant-colonel, Joseph Wood, 2nd regular cavalry; major, 
William H* H. Mapea, Lockport; major, John D. Newman, 
Lockport; major, John H. Fralick, Little Falls; adjutant, 
William P. Warren, Lockport; adjutant, Franklin Rogers, 
Buffalo; quartermaster, Henry F. Pierce, Niagara Falls; 
commissary, Joseph A. Briggs, Buffalo; commissary, John 
M: Hill, Lockport; surgeon, Robert T. Paine, Lockport; 
assistant surgeon, Hugh McGregor Wilson, Lockport; assist- 
ant surgeonJ£.tyoodworth,|Ailegany; chaplain, Washington 
Stickney. 

Wyoming county was represented in this regiment by the 
men named below: 

IkaflatJe fc Cbtiraiiw . Clawlai B. Gala, Caarlai Gtabe. Ttaoout Hal*?, Ifor- 
■uavL. Km*. Kdw<l t^— p— r , Bdwai* Launt, Mtahaat Martin, Timothy 
, Law* Metntfoa;, Albert N ichola, Jum R. Phillips Thomaa Rial, 
1 SbttiHtal, Morton B. 8ptajoa, William Weaver. Attica ; O.P. Vruioa, 
» : Albert 1 J. Bordeo, George C. Babooek, Hbam S. Boot*, John 
, AnHraw Prayer. Thomas Gibbons, Nioholas Hannah, Thosaas Han- 
nah, Frank HlavJns, Franols Hardta, Jonathan Johnson. John Lee, Alex- 
ander Mead. Kdwln Xoater, P. MoMarrlman, Ssra Patterson, George P. 
Flare* Castile: T. W. Oopeland, Joseph M. Hawit, Charles Perkins, Johnson 
a Rotensnn, Jranok) Shannon, Oortngton : Abram A. HoweO, Genses Fans; 
Whitney, Basis; Phffltp Webber, MkMlatmry; George B. 
, a X. Crnttenden. John Drake, Abram Ellle, M. P. 
M. Bp eavo w. John W. KoUoajg, Charim Lyon* Frank W. 
, Jeremiah P. Morrison (second lieutenant), 
Henry Pike, WflHam Henrir, Bnmat Henry Bunyon, La Fayette Randal. Bsrl 
F. Tnomss, Cfaarlafl W. Trstt, Martm L. Van fflyke, Henry Vosbnrgh, G. B. 
Woodworth, Benjamin Wslte, Pike; Franols A. Calkins, Perry; Daniel W. 

r, Joseph J. Streamer and Morris War- 

The regiment first rendezvoused at Lockport, but the 
barracks wereansuflscient and it was ordered to Fort Porter, 
Buffalo, which latter barracks were made a recruiting sta- 
tion and camp of instruction. The 2nd remained there 
from December, 1863, until the March following, when 
three battalions being completed they were ordered to 
Camp Stoneman, near Giesboro Point, Jn the neighborhood 
of Washington. Here theyjemained till about May jst, 
when they were ordered to the front to reinforce? the Army 
of the Potomac Instead of being furnished with the cav- 
alry outfit for which they were sent to -Camp Stoneman, or 
receiving instruction in cavalry, tactics, which had been 
promised them, they were assigned to a provisional brigade 
composed of dismounted cavalry and heavy artillery, com- 
manded by Colonel Marshall, of the 14th heavy artillery, in 
the 9th army corps, under General Burnside. * 

On the day following their arrival at Camp Stoneman they 
participated in the, battle of Spbttsylvania, suffering but little 
loss. Their next engagement was nt the battle of' North 
Anna, southeast of Spottsylvania. In this their loss was light. 

Returning from Nqrth Anna, the regiment wis placed as 
rear guard of the 9th corps, when it had a severe engage- 
ment at Tolopotoray creek, lining quite a number of men. 
The next day it wasjn.jri^f fight at Bethesda Church, a few 



miles from Tolopotomy. At this time the regiment was 
under command of Lieutenant-Colonel Raymond, of New 
York. The loss at Bethesda was quite heavy, 50 or 60 
killed and wounded. Among those killed was Lieutenant 
Jeremiah R. Morrison, of V/yoming county. 

Hardly had the smoke of this battle cleared away before 
the 2nd was in the memorable fight at Cold Harbor in early 
June, but its loss here was not heavy. Among those 
wounded was Lieutenant Charles W. Flagler. From C61d 
Harbor the regiment moved with the army of the Potomac 
and crossed the James river, arriving at Petersburg June 
1 6th — just in time for service again. On the morning of 
the 17th the 2nd made a charge over the enemy's works and 
captured a large number of prisoners, who were sent to the 
re*r in charge of Captain- W. Fitser Williams. The regi- 
ment was engaged during the entire day, but its loss was 
light. On the morning of the 18th of June it again ad- 
vanced on the enemy's works near the Weldon railroad, and 
toward evening made a gallant charge which resulted in the 
capture of the railroad, the and, however, suffering a terri- 
ble loss — some 200 men, killed and wounded. 

From this time until July 29th, 1864, the regiment lay in 
the rifle pits under a constant fire; losing men day by day, 
and among them Lieutenant J. L. Atwood, who was killed 
by a sharpshooter. On the morning of July 30th the mine 
in front -of Petersburg was exploded. A terrible struggle fol- 
lowed, in which the and regiment was engaged under com- 
mand of Major Mapes. One division was repulsed by the 
rebels. The division in which the and fought, had been 
held for the • final charge, in case those already in the fight 
did not hold their ground. The order was finally given for 
them to charge, and they did it nobly, capturing two lines 
of the enemy's works. They held them about six hours, 
but as no relief came they were compelled to fall back. In 
this engagement the regiment lost nearly 150 men killed, 
wounded and prisoners. 

The next battle was at Pegram's Farm, southwest of 
Petersburg, where Major Mapes, Captain Stebbins, Lieuten- 
ant Mansfield, Lieutenant Bush and others, in all 40 or 50, 
were taken prisoners. The killed and wounded numbered 
between 50 and 75. The next field was the battle of 
Hatcher's Run, in October, 1864. The loss was slight. 
From there the 2nd went back to Pegram's Fr.rm, wner; it 
remained until' the last of November. It was then ordered 
to dismounted camp at City Point, where the men received 
their promised horses, with, orders to report to General 
Charles H. Smith, of the 3d brigade, 2nd cavalry division. 
The second day after reporting the regiment went ova raid 
to Stony Creek Station, where, with the rest of the division, 
it assisted in destroying a large amount of stores ana raking 
many prisoners, sustaining slight loss. It then returned to 
camp near Fort Stevenson, in the vicinity of South Peters- 
burg, wher.r it remained until December, 1864. The regi- 
ment next accompanied the celebrated Warren raiders,, and 
assisted in the destruction of the Weldon railroad, from near 
.Petersburg to Weldon, N. C. 

At this time the 2nd was divided, a detachment having 
been sent back to the second battle of Hatcher's Run; under 
command of Lieutenant Newman. In this action the and 
lost about 40 men. among them Captain Watson and Lieu- 
tenant Tippling, of Wayne county. It went into camp again 
'and remained until March 29th, 1865, doing picket duty and 
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losing but few men. On this date it started with General 
Sheridan's corps in the final pursuit of Lee, and March 30th 
engaged in the battle of Dinwiddie Court-house, southeast 
of Petersburg. 

The next day the and was in the battle of Five Forks, but 
sustained no loss. Next at Jettysville, it lost a dozen 
wounded, but none killed. At Sailor's Creek it lost a few 
men; also at Farmville. It was next engaged at Appomat- 
tox Court-house, where Joshua Smith was killed. After 
doing service at Appomattox, the brigade to which this reg- 
iment belonged was detailed as an escort of General Grant 
from Appomattox to Burkville Juiction, Va. It then re- 
turned to Petersburg, when, pending negotiations between 
Johnston and Sherman, it was ordered to North Carolina to 
reinforce Sherman. There it was learned that Johnston had 
surrendered, and the and was ordered back to Petersburg, 
and from there to Buckingham county, Va., where it remain- 
ed on provost duty until August, 1865. 

This closed the eventful career of the regimei\t, and its 
next movement was homeward. It arrived in Buffalo Au- 
gust 10th, 1865, and was mustered out. It left home 1,500 
strong, and during the service was reinforced by more than 
300 recruits; but came back with only between 700 and 800 
men. The depleted ranks,and the scars the survivors bore,told 
the story of their service in their country's defense. They 
wer* in the field a little more than a year, and they took 
part in nineteen distinct engagements, as recorded in this 
narrative. 




CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE HISTORY OF POUTICAL OPINION AND PARTY FORTUNES 

in wroinve COUNTY. 



fT the commencement of the settlement of this 
county two great political parties existed— the 
Federal and the Republican. The opposition 
of the Federalists to the war of 181 2 rendered 
them so exceedingly unpopular that their name 
was dropped, and the members of the party in 
this State sought other affiliations. The Republicans 
had, by their opponents, been termed in the way of reproach 
or derision Democrats, a name which they came gradually ' 
to adopt. They were also nicknamed " Bucktails," because 
a club or society of their party adopted as a badge the cau- 
dal appendage of a deer. Their opponents were called 
" Clintonians," after their leader, De Witt Clinton. They 
were afterward termed National Republicans, which name 
distinguished them from the Democratic Republicans, or 
Democrats, as the old Republican party was afterward 
called. 

In 1826 arose the famous Morgan excitement, which had 
its origin in Batavia. Of this it is only necessary briefly to 
say that one William Morgan had written for publication a 
book, purporting to disclose the secrets of free masonry. 
It was alleged that for this he was- abducted and probably 
murdered by the masons. This gave origin to the Anti- 
Masonic party, which became fully organized in 1828, and 



which at once became overwhelmingly strong in western 
New York, and especially in Genesee county. In 1832 a 
coalition was formed between the Anti-Masonic and National 
Republican parties in this State, the objects of which were 
to elect the Anti-Masonic State ticket and carry the State 
for Henry Clay, the National Republican candidate for 
President; but neither was successful. The existence of 
the Anti-Masonic party terminated with this coalition, 
which took the name of Whig, and retained it till the present 
Republican party was formed. 

The systematic agitation of the slavery question com- 
menced in the year 1833, during which the American Anti- 
Slavery Society was formed; and that question has exerted 
a most potent influence on political affairs, national and 
local. From time to time the Legislature enacted laws con- 
cerning slavery down to the year 181 9. A law passed in 
1799 provided for the gradual extinction of slavery in the 
State. "In 181 7 a further act was passed, decreeing that 
there should be no slavery in the State after the 4th of 
July, 1827. Ten thousand slaves were set free by this 
act. M 

In the latter part of 1835, at Utica, "a meeting, convened 
to form a State anti-slavery society, was broken up by a 
most respectable committee appointed by a large meeting of 
citizens. * * * The abolitionists, at Gerrit Smith's in- 
vitation, adjourned to his home at Peterboro, Madison 
county, and there completed their organization." It was 
afterward learned that a mob had been organized to follow 
and break up the convention at Peterboro, but desisted 
from its purpose on learning that the convention had 
adjourned. 

To that convention Dr. Augustus Frank, F. C. D. McKay, 
Samuel Fisher (and), William Buxton and Rev. Abraham 
Ennis from this county were delegates. 

A county anti-slavery society was formed in Genesee 
county. It held a meeting at Batavia March 16th, 1836. 
General John D. Landon, of Ca«tile, and William Patterson, 
of Warsaw, were members of a committee appointed on this 
occasion to answer an address from the pro-slavery people 
of Batavia, who threatened to and finally did. break up the 
meeting. The meeting adjourned to reconvene at Warsaw 
a week later. 

44 Pursuant to adjournment the Genesee County Anti- 
Slavery Society met at Warsaw March 23d, 1836. A series 
of resolutions and an address were adopted, together with a 
'declaration of sentiment,' expressing in brief form the prin- 
ciples of the abolitionists for the information of any who 
might never have seen a -statement of them. Measures were 
also taken for establishing a free press,and $1,000 was pledged 
for its support the first year. Such a paper was accordingly 
established at Warsaw [the American Citiun\ removed in a 
year to Perry, and afterward to Rochester]. 

" A meeting of the Western New York Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety was held at Warsaw, in the Presbyterian church, No- 
vember 13th, 1839. The extreme badness of the roads 
prevented a general attendance. There were present about 
fifty persons as members, nearly all of them from the south- 
ern town: of the county, then Genesee. A proposition was 
made to nominate candidates for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent It was opposed by a large portion of the members, 
but its advocates, among whom were Myron Holley and Wil- 
liam L. Chaplin, able and eloquent men, who had come for 
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this special purpose, succeeded, after a two days' discussion, 
in carrying the measure by a small majority. James G. 
Birney, formerly a slaveholder in Alabama, who had eman- 
cipated his slaves and removed to the north, was nominated 
for President, and Francis J. Lemoyne, of Pennsylvania, for 
Vice-President. 

" The result of this measure was to divide the abolition- 
ists. A large majority in this State and other States refused 
to join the new party, and continued their connection with 
the old parties, voting generally, however, for candidates for 
Congress who were in favor of a respectful reception of 
anti-slavery petitions, and for abolishing slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and opposed to its extension into free ter- 
ritory, by which party soever they had been nominated." 

The supporters of Bimey were called the Liberty party. 
They generally cast from 300 to 500 votes in this county, and 
about 15,000 in the State. In 1848 they joined the Free- 
Soil party. 

Party organizations in this State and in this county were 
greatly disturbed by the Free-Soil movement of 1848. For 
some years previous to that time a division had existed in 
the Democratic party, one faction being known as " Hunk- 
ers " and the other as " Barnburners," the latter faction be- 
ing opposed to slavery extension, especially into the terri- 
tory that had then recently been acquired from Mexico. 
This schism became an open rupture in 1848. The Barn- 
burners held a convention at Utica, in which they nominat- 
ed Martin Van Buren for President, and afterward another 
at Buffalo, which was participated in by delegates from other 
States, and over which the late Chief Justice Chase presid- 
ed. At that convention, which adopted what has ever since 
been known as the Buffalo Platform — the distinctive features 
of which were the abolition of slavery wherever it existed 
in territories under the jurisdiction of Congress, and its non- 
extension into territory under such jurisdiction — the county 
of Wyoming was fully represented. A State convention was 
afterward called by this,, which was known as the Free-Soil 
party, and a State ticket nominated, on which John A. Dix 
was the candidate for governor, and Seth M. Gates, a citi- 
zen of this county, for lieutenant-governor. Among the 
active leaders in this party in the county of Wyoming were: 
Seth M. Gates, F. C. D. McKay, L. W. Thayer, J. R. Doo- 
little, W. Riley Smith and A. W. Young, of Warsaw; James 
H. Loomis and John B. Skinner, 2nd, of Attica; James C. 
Ferris, of Wyoming; D. L. Gil man and L. A. Haywood, of 
Perry; E. O. Shepard, of Arcade; A. P. Sherril, of Pike, and 
William Bristol, of Gainesville. The Free-Soil vote at the 
ensuing election was drawn from both the Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties, and of course embraced that of the Liberty 
party, which was then merged in it. 

The Free-Soil party maintained its organization till 1849, 
but in 1850 the Barnburners and Hunkers united and nomi- 
nated Horatio Seymour for Governor. About that time a 
schism came to exist in the Hunker wing of the Democratic 
party. Those who opposed union with the Barnburners 
were termed " Hard Shells," or " Hards," and those who 
favored such union " Softs." About the same time, or dur- 
ing the administration of President Fillmore, the Whig party 
became divided into the Conservatives, or "Silver Grays," 
the supporters of the administration, and the Radicals, or 
"Wooly- Heads," under the leadership of William H. Seward. 
In Wyoming county the Radicals of the Whig party and the 



Softs among the Democrats were largely in the majority in 
their respective parties. 

In 1852 the Whig party suffered such an overwhelming 
defeat that it was practically annihilated, and from its ruins 
sprang the present Republican party, which embraced many 
who had belonged to the Barnburner wing of the Democratic 
party. 

About the year 1853, or soon after the defeat of the Whig 
party, the American party suddenly sprang into existence. 
The deliberations of the members of this party were con- 
ducted in secret, and when questioned concerning things 
pertaining to the party, its members professed to know noth- 
ing of them; hence they acquired the name of the Know- 
Nothing party. Opposition to the influence of foreigners 
who had not acquired a sufficient knowledge of the institu- 
tions of this country to vote intelligently was the basic idea 
in the political faith which this party professed; and such a 
modification of the naturalization laws as would extend the 
term of probation of immigrants from other countries was 
the principal measure which was advocated by this party. 
It was believed that in the unsettled condition of parties at 
that time, and the weakness of party ties consequent upon 
that condition, many were induced to become members of 
that party from curiosity, or a love of novelty, or from a 
desire to enjoy the sport which arose out of the discomfiture, 
disappointment and wrath of old party leaders when they 
found their plans thwarted and their calculations upset by 
a secret agency, of which they knew nothing. The party 
had only a brief existence. 

The Republican party was organized in 1855. The ad- 
vocates of slavery had long seen that in the rapid growth of 
this country their " peculiar institution " would, if left to 
itself, become impotent, or, in other words, the " balance of 
power " between the free and slave States would be lost to 
them in the " irrepressible conflict " between freedom and 
slavery. They therefore endeavored to extend their insti- 
tution into the territories of the United States, and in order 
to accomplish their purpose they sought to remove the 
barriers that had been established by the compromises pre- 
viously made, a history of which cannot be given here. 
Had slavery never assumed this aggressive character, the 
Republican party would have had no existence; for it was 
established on the issue of slavery extension. In 1856 were 
freely uttered by political leaders threats of secession in 
case of the election of John C. Fremont, the Republican 
candidate for President. In i860 the Republican candidate, 
Abraham Lincoln, was elected. A portion of the slave 
States enacted ordinances of secession, and the late civil 
war, with the extinction of slavery, was the result. During 
the fourteen years that have elapsed since the termination 
of this war the Republican and Democratic parties have 
continued to oppose each other on minor and comparatively 
insignificant issues; and on the approach of each election 
the old question and its answer seem quite apropos — 

" What it all this wondrous fun, thla war of words, about ? 
The outs are trying to get In, the ins to keep them out." 



Excepting the anti-slavery sentiment there has been noth- 
ing peculiar in the relations of polical parties here. Party 
lines have been distinctly drawn, and party feeling has run 
high. A few years since it was related by the late John A. 
McElwain, in an article published in the Western New York- 
er, that at an election in Warsaw in 1820, when the Clinton- 
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ians and the Bucktails were the opposing parties, very forcible 
arguments were used; and in the rough and tumble work of 
the election some had their clothes torn from their backs, 
and it was found necessary to invoke the aid of the sheriff 
of Genesee county and a corps of deputies to prevent serious 
disorder. 

At the time of the organization of Wyoming county the 
Whig and Democratic parties were the chief opponents. 
Among the active members of the former party at that time 
are remembered Harvey Putnam, James G. Hoyt and W. 
Riley Smith, of Attica; John B. Halsted and Alonzo B. Rose, 
Castile; John A. McErwain, Dr. Augustus Frank, John 
Wilder, Andrew W. Young and Roswell Gou'.J. Warsaw; 
Peter Patterson, Calvin P. Bailey, Isaac N. Stoddard and 
Robert Patterson, Perry; Eleazer Baldwin and Arden Wood- 
ruff. Sheldon; James Sprague, Covington; John W. Brown- 
son, Gainesville; John Head, Truman Lewis and Lyman 
Babbit, Orange ville; William R. Groger and Abel Webster, 
Wethersfield; Nelson Wolcott, Java, and others* Of Dem- 
ocrats there are remembered Alden S. Stevens, Attica; John 
B. Skinner, Middlebury; Nyrum Reynolds, Gainesville; 
Samuel Smith, Java; Joel S. Smith and James R. Doolittle, 
Wethersfield; Rufus H. Smith, William Mitchell, Mosely 
Stoddard and Linus W. Thayer, Perry: Benjamin F. Folsom, 
Bennington, and others. 

The following statement of the number of votes cast for 
principal candidates at important elections since the organi- 
zation of the county shows the relative strength of the par- 
ties during that time: 

At the special election in June, 1841, William R. Groger, 
the Whig candidate for sheriff, received 1,632 votes; 7©hn 
D. Landon, Democrat, 1,335. 

In 1842 Luther Bradish, Whig candidate for governor, re- 
ceived 2,063; William C. Bouck, Democrat, 1,889; Alvan 
Stewart, Liberty, 335. Subsequent votes, in brief, have been 
as follows: 

In ISM : For governor— Millard Fillmore, Whig, 2,787 j 8Uns Wright, Dem- 
ocrat, 2,110; Alvan 8tewart, Liberty, 408. For P re al dent— Henry Gmy, 
Whig, 2.75ft ; James K. Polk, 2J0t ; June* O. Ittrney, Liberty, 442. 

In 1848 : For governor— John Young, Whig, 2475 ; 8Uat Wright, Democrat, 
1,702; Harvey Bradley, Liberty, 885. 

In 1848 : For governor— Hamilton Fish, Whig, 2£54 ; Reuben H. Walworth, 
Democrat. 1.381 ; John A. Dix. Free 80U, 1 478. For P re si dent— Zaobary lay- 
lor. Whig, 231 ; Lewie Cam, Democrat, 1337; Martin Van Boron, Free 8oil, 



In I860 : For governor—Washington Hunt, Whig, 2,788 ; Horatio Seymour, 
Democrat, 2411. 

In 183c! : For governor— Washington Hunt, Whig, 8400; Horatio Seymour, 
Democrat, 2J00 ; Hinthorne Tompkins, Liberty, 510. For P re si dent— Win- 
field Bontt, Whig, 3,005 ; Franklin Pierce, Democrat, 2,471 : John P. Hale, 
Liberty, 727. 

In 1854 : For governor— Myron H. Clark, Whig, 2400 ; Horatio 8eymour. 
Democrat, 1JM2 ; Daniel Ulman, American, 981 : Qreene C. Broneon, M Hard," 
648. 

In 1858 : For governor— John R. King, Republican, &S42 ; ft mam J. Parker, 
Democrat, U8B ; Erastus Brooks, American, 642. For President— John C. 
Fremont, Republican, 4,088; James Buchanan, Democrat, L>U; Millard Fill- 
more. American, 571. 

In 1858: For governor— Edwin D. Morgan, Republican, 8J04 ; ft mass J. 
Parker, Democrat, 1,862; Lorenso Burrows, American, 850. 

In 1880: For governor— Edwin D. Morgan, Republican, 4,488; William 
Kelly, Democrat, 2J48. For President — Abraham Lincoln, Republican. 
4,408 ; Stephen A. Douglas, Democrat, 2384. 

In 1882 : For governor— James Wadsworth, Republican, aj?7 ; Horatio Sey- 
mour. Democrat, 2,807. 

In 1864 : For governor— Reuben K. Fenton, Republican, 4448 ; HotmtloSey- 
mour. Democrat, 2388. For President— Abraham Lincoln, Republican, *,is *i 
George B. McClenan, Democrat, 2480. 

In 1886: For governor— Reuben E. Fenton, Republican, 4405; John T. 
Hoffman, Democrat, 2386. 

In 1886 : For governor— John A. Oriswold, Republican, 4405; John T. Hoff- 
man, Democrat, 2J20. For President— U. 8. Grant, Republican, 4488 ; Hora- 
tio Seymour, Democrat, 2401. 



In 1870 : For governor— Stewart L. Woodford, Republican, 3484 ; John T. 
Hoffman, Democrat, 2409. 

In 1872 For governor— John A.Dlx, Republican, 8445: Francis Kernan, 
Democrat. 2483. For President-?;. 8. Grant, Republican, 8400; Horace 
Greeley, Democrat and Liberal Republican, 2401. 

In 1874 : For governor— John A. Dix, Republican, 8,488; Samuel J. Tllden, 
Democrat, 2,418. 

In 1876 : For governor— Edwin D. Morgan. Republican, 4404 ; Luoius Rob- 
inson, Democrat, 8,277. For President— R. B. Hayes, Republican, 4428; Sam- 
uel J. Tllden, Democrat, 8488. 

In 1870 : For go vernor— A. B. Cornell, Republican, 8421 ; Luoius Robinson, 
.2404. 




CHAPTER XXVII. 



WYOMING CO. CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE — S.-S. TEACH- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION A BIBLE SOCIETY — TEMPERANCE REFORM. 



?N compliance with a call which had been issued 
by a committee of the Congregational church 
in Gainesville, a meeting was held at their 
church "to consider, and, if deemed expedient, 
to devise some means of promoting the fellowship 
and spiritual edification of our churches." 
At this meeting there were present from the Congre- 
gational church at China, Rev. Lewis P. Frost, R. W. Ly- 
man; Castile — Rev. Charles Machim, Gideon Schofield, Wil- 
liam Kellogg; Gainesville — Rev. John Cunningham, Benjamin 
F. Bristol, Phineas Danforth; Orangeville— Rev. E. H. 
Stratton, Marshal B. Crosset; Java — Rev. L. Parker, George 
W. Wainright, Demetrius Smith; Strykersville — Rev. James 
R. Bourne, Adin Woodruff; Warsaw— Rev. E. E. Williams, 
Newberry Bronson, Hanover Bradley. 

For the accomplishment of the objects set forth in the 
call it was deemed expedient to form an association, and a 
constitution was adopted. It was called the Wyoming 
County Conference of Congregational Ministers and 
Churches, the churches being present at meetings by dele- 
gates. The officers chosen annually were a moderator and 
a scribe, to whom was afterward added a statistical secretary, 
who was also treasurer. 

Biennial sessions of the conference were prescribed in 
the constitution, and one of the articles distinctly stated 
that no ecclesiastical power should be delegated to or exer- 
cised by the body. It was afterward provided that if any 
minister or church should be guilty of unchristian conduct, 
or of maintaining any fundamental error, or of denying any 
fundamental doctrine of Christianity, the conference should 
withdraw fellowship from such minister or church. 

One article read: " The sessions of the conference shall be 
devoted to such religious exercises as shall seem best fitted 
to subserve the end for which it is established; particularly 
to addresses on the responsibilities of the churches, on 
family religion, the maintenance of Christian discipline, the 
interests of Sabbath-schools, the claims of benevolent ob- 
jects, and whatever bears directly and obviously on the 
spiritual progress and welfare of the churches." 

In the new constitution, which was adopted in 1865, it 
was provided that *' any person applying for approval as a 
candidate [for the ministry] shall be required to exhibit 
satisfactory evidence of his good standing in some evan- 
gelical church, and to sustain an examination in regard to 
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his literary and scientific attainments, his knowledge uf 
mental and moral philosophy, natural and revealed theology, 
the evidences of Christianity, ecclesiastical history, church 
polity, homiletics and the principles of biblical interpreta- 
tion. He shall also read a sermon, and give an account of 
his religious experience, and of his motives in entering the 
ministry. No part shall be omitted, except by special vote. 
The examination shall be conducted by committees, chosen 
annually for this purpose." 

In its practical working this conference has enabled the 
churches to keep up an interest in each other — has been a 
source of encouragement and a means of mutual usefulness, 
as well as a bond of friendship. Its meetings have always 
Ueen public. The present officers are: Rev. E. F. Atwood, 
moderator, and Jeremiah Lamberson, scribe, statistical sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

WYOMING COUNTY SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

At the State convention of Sabbath-school teachers in 1857 
at Rochester a resolution was passed recommending such 
action in each county as should lead to the formation of 
county associations auxiliary to the State association. 

For the purpose of carrying out this object a meeting of 
the pastors of churches and delegates from their Sunday- 
schools was called at the court-house in Warsaw on the 17th 
of November, 1857. At this meeting delegates were pres- 
ent from churches and schools in the towns of Attica, China, 
Gainesville, Middlebury, Orangeville, Perry and Warsaw. 
Articles of association were adopted, the first two of which 
read as follows: 

" This association shall be called the Wyoming County 
Sunday-school Association, and shall consist of such teachers 
and officers as are hereinafter provided. 

" The objects of this association are to obtain statistical 
information relative to the Sunday-schools of the county; 
to inquire into and search out the destitutions of this county; 
to visit and co-operate with every town and neighborhood in 
the building up and enlarging of schools now existing, and 
the establishing of new schools where needed, to the end 
that all children and youth may be gathered into Sunday- 
school." 

The other articles prescribed the usual officers and their 
duties, and the manner of carrying out the objects of 
the association. The permanent officers chosen at that 
meeting were: President, Rev. S. Luckey, D. D., of 
Gainesville; recording secretary, I. Swift, of Warsaw; cor- 
responding secretary, L. E. Walker, Warsaw. The town 
secretaries chosen and appointed were: Attica, James Baker; 
Bennington, Dr. E. C. Holt; Castile, S. Sedgwick; China, 
R. W. Lyman; Covington, Arnold Green; Eagle, Rev. Wil- 
liam Plumb; Gainesville, William Glover; Genesee Falls 
Homer Smith; Java, W. S. Brown; Middlebury, H. J. Red- 
dish; Orangeville, George H. Dunham; Perry, Nathan Bills, 
Pike, Rev. Z. Hurd; Sheldon, Arden Woodbury; Warsaw, 
N. Jackson Morris; Wethersfield, Daniel Stedman. 

The articles provided for stated meetings of the associa- 
tion for the election of officers, the transaction of business, 
etc. These meetings were held successively at different 
places in the county. 

" The results attained from this association in Wyoming 
county have been an intelligent cooperative interest in 
Bible study, and a healthy public opinion on theological sub- 



jects without sectarian prejudice. Bible subjects have been 
found too inexhaustible for mere dogmatic interpretation, 
and a more intelligent liberal spirit has seemed to manifest 
itself through the annual and semi-annual comparison of 
views, methods and results of this special Christian working, 
in which Wyoming county has ever been at the front. 

" The mission work growing out of this association has re- 
sulted in elevating the love and standard of morality in out- 
lying districts, repressing evil tendencies and establishing 
the fact of such association work being a conservation of 
public morals and good citizenship.'* 

TEMPERANCE. 

Octogenarians distinctly remember that in the days of 
their youth the use of spirituous liquors as a beverage was 
almost universal. Many of the early settlers of this county 
and of this entire region were accustomed to take their daily 
drams, and a failure to treat a visitor was regarded as a 
breach of hospitality. At logging " bees," raising, etc., the 
whiskey jug was considered a positive necessity, and the 
failure of bees by reason of its absence is still remembered 
by some old people. It was regularly taken into the harvest 
Meld, and by many liquor was regularly placed on the break- 
fast table, where it was used as an appetizer. It was made 
bitter with tansy, wormwood, or some other herb or drug, 
and used as a domestic remedy for many real or imaginary 
ailments. 

Distilleries early sprang up in many of the towns, and liq- 
uor was easily procured at a cheap rate. Nearly all country 
merchants kept it for sale, and were in the habit of treating 
their patrons from decanters kept for that purpose on their 
counters, as a compliment when they made liberal purchases, 
or to put them in a tradeable mood. 

It was used to keep out the cold and to protect against 
the heat. Its use was not limited to the vulgar alone, but 
was sanctioned and adopted by all classes. The physician 
sought to protect himself against the contagion to which he 
was often exposed, and to solace himself during his weary 
nocturnal rides by its use; the jurist sharpened his percep- 
tions, and prepared himself for powerful forensic efforts in 
the same way; and often the clergyman drank from the glass 
a portion of the inspiration that enabled him to present di- 
vine truth in its clearest light. The words of a modern 
poet — 

" The power enslaved in yonder cask 
Shall many burdens bear ; 
Shall nenre the toiler at his task. 
The sonl at prayer—" 

seem quite apropos concerning alcohol as used in those 
days. 

It is difficult now to learn who commenced the temper- 
ance reform or where it originated. It is remembered, how- 
ever, that temperance societies began to come into existence 
about the year 1828, 1829 or 1830. Like all important re- 
forms it took shape gradually. The first pledges proscribed 
only ardent spirits, and left people quite at liberty to use 
fermented liquors ad libitum. It was found that this did not 
reach the root of the evil; that persons who had acquired 
an appetite for stimulants only changed the kind of drink, 
and indulged these appetites as before; and that intemper- 
ate habits were quite as readily acquired by the use of the 
milder beverages. It was readily seen, therefore, that in order 
to accomplish the desired good a pledge of abstinence from all 
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that could intoxicate was necessary, and societies generally 
readily adopted this pledge. The Genesee County Temper- 
ance Society, at a meeting held in Warsaw in 1836, adopted 
this pledge, after having discussed the question during two 
days, with only two negative votes; and these were given by 
conservatives, who feared the alienation of the friends of 
temperance by a too rapid advance. 

At the present day it seems hardly credible that the tem- 
perance reform could ever have encountered serious oppo- 
sition from men of intelligence and character; but when the 
fact is considered that the custom of using stimulants had 
been handed down through many generations, and that the 
utility and even the necessity of their moderate use had 
hardly been questioned; and when the additional fact is 
considered that men are always slow to adopt new customs 
or to relinquish old ones, even after the utility of those or 
the pernicious character of these is demonstrated, it will be 
less a matter of wonder. It did encounter such opposition, 
and in 1836 its conservative friends feared the effect of what 
they deemed too rapid advance. 

Among the' early and earnest workers in the cause of 
temperance may be named Dr. Rumsey, Deacon John Mun- 
ger, Frank Miller, Dr. Augustus Frank, Hon. William Pat- 
terson, Hon. Andrew W. Young, James and John Crocker, 
and soon afterward Joshua H. Darling, Isaac Preston, Dea- 
con William Buxton, George W. Morris, F. C. D. McKay, 
Charles J. Judd, Alanson Holly, Hon. Seth M. Gates, E. B. 
Miller and Rev. Richard Kay at the county seat. Hon. John 

B. Skinner, of Wyoming; Benedict Brooks, of Covington; 
Alden.S. Stevens, Hon. Barney Putnam and James G. Hoyt, 
of Attica; John B. Halstead and A. B. Rose, of Castile: 

C. O. Shepard and Mr. Lymans, of Arcade; Willard C. 
Chapin, Jonah Andrews and the Messrs. Phenix and Thicol 
M. Ward, of Perry; Nelson Wolcott, of Java; Lyman H. 
Babbitt, of Orangeville; Arden Woodruff, of Sheldon; and 
many others whose names cannot now be recalled, were 
equally earnest and efficient in all parts of the county. The 
philanthropic labors of these men continued, and much good 
was accomplished, not only in the reclamation of unfortunate 
victims of their appetite, but it prevented the acquisition of 
such appetite in many young men. 

Later many others, among them Hugh T. Brooks, of 
Covington; Dr. Mason G. Smith, of Perry, and his brother, 
Judge W. Riley Smith, of Attica; Hon. James H. Loomis, 
of Attica; Hon. Augustus Frank, Timothy H. Buxton, C. W. 
Bailey, William H. Merrill, Rev. Dr. J. E. Nassau, H. A. 
Dudley and L. A. Hay ward, of Warsaw; Rev. Joseph R. 
Page and M. L. Higgins, of Perry; Colonel G. G. Prey, of 
Eagle; F. W. Capwell, of Middlebury; and for a quarter of 
a century past many other earnest, active temperance workers 
in every section of the county, have labored faithfully for the 
cause of temperance, until Wyoming stands prominent among 
the temperance counties of the State. The clergymen of all 
denominations have been very active workers at all times. 

So eficient has been the work of temperance men of an 
early day, together with those since the organization of the 
county of Wyoming, that whenever opportunity has been 
given to vote upon the question of license or no license the 
majorities have always been large for no license. In 1846, 
when the first local option law allowed a vote to be taken, 
but one of sixteen towns in the county voted for license. 
Large county meetings have been held at the county seat, 



and town meetings in the towns, to advance the interest of 
temperance during the existence of the county. 

What is true of almost every movement that has become 
popular is true of the temperance reform : it has had its re- 
vivals or seasons of increased interest. These have almost 
always been caused or accompanied not by the development 
of any new truths, but by new methods of advocating and 
promulgating old ones; and such is man's love of novelty 
that whenever any such new method has been introduced a 
wave of excitement has swept over the country, which has. 
kindled in many sanguine friends of temperance the hope 
that the hour of final triumph was at hand. These periods 
of excitement have naturally been succeeded by others of 
depression, during which the less hopeful have been able to 
see nothing but disaster and impending ruin. 

On the whole there is no reason to doubt that much good 
has been accomplished, especially by the influence which has 
from time to time been thrown around the young to prevent 
them from the formation of those habits that would lead 
them to inevitable ruin. It is, however.thought by many that 
had the efforts of the advocates of temperance never been 
misdirected a much larger amount of good might have been 
accomplished. 

The first of these great temperance waves swept over the 
country about the year 1840. It had its beginning in the 
city of Baltimore, where a few confirmed drunkards had 
suddenly resolved to reform and at once carried their reso- 
lution into effect. They were encouraged in this, and others 
soon joined them. They at first took the name of reformed 
drunkards, and a few men of ability among them assembled 
some of their old associates, and lectured to them effective- 
ly. Thus commenced the mission work which spread over 
the entire country. Drunkards took the pledge, abandoned 
their habits of inebriety, and the more able among them be- 
came lecturers. They won took the distinguishing title of 
Washingtonians, and the societies which they established 
were called Washingtonian societies. 

For a time hardly any other lecturers than these reformed 
men were in the field, and their success was great. Thou- 
sands of drunkards were temporarily reclaimed; many were 
permanently reformed; many moderate drinkers were ar- 
rested in their downward course, and many young people 
who had been surrounded by influences that would have led 
them to destruction were saved from ruin, and came to be 
worthy members of society. 

Every undue excitement is certain to be succeeded by a 
corresponding reaction. In this case the remarkable success 
of the movement induced many unfit persons to engage in 
it, and soon or late they brought discredit on it. They were 
regarded with great popular favor, and their extravagancies 
were for a time accepted. In the language of an excellent 
writer, " often was the pulpit surrendered on the Sabbath 
to men whose vulgar, laughter-provoking stories were wholly 
unbecoming the place and the occasion." Such exhibitions 
soon disgusted the more intelligent, and after a time ceased 
to attract the populace. 

In many of the towns in Wyoming county — and notably 
in the town of Warsaw — the reaction from this excitement 
was not as disastrous as in many places. Such was the 
prevalent moral sentiment that there were elected during 
some years supervisors and magistrates (who then constituted 
the boards of excise) that refused to grant licenses for the 
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sale'of liquor by the dram; and, although to some extent 
it was sold in violation of the law, drunkenness was greatly 
diminished, and many who had become occasional tipplers 
abandoned the habit, and became sober, exemplary men. 

It is thought by many that, had the friends of temperance 
continued to put forth their efforts as at first, the result 
might have been better than it is. They were not satisfied 
with the good results which they had wrought, and they 
sought the accomplishment of the desired end mainly by 
the aid of restrictive and prohibitory statutes. Their mis- 
take is thought to have consisted not so much in seeking 
such aid as in relaxing their efforts to educate the public 
sentiment to the point of sustaining such laws, and thus al- 
lowing the good work which they had accomplished to be 
in part undone. 

The first restrictive law went into effect in 1846. It was 
termed the " License or No License law," and sometimes, 
from one of its provisions, "the Five-Gallon law." It was 
a sort of local option law. It was for many reasons not 
successful in its operation throughout the State, but 
seemed to be eminently so in Wyoming county. 

Eight years later, or in 1855, what was known as the 
Maine prohibitory law was enacted in this State, and strong 
hopes were entertained of good results from its operation. 
It was by the Court of Appeals decided to be unconstitu- 
tional. It was followed by a law providing for commission- 
ers of excise for the counties, to be appointed by the county 
judge. Commissioners were appointed in Wyoming county, 
who gave licenses in nearly all the towns, and in several, in- 
cluding Warsaw, that had been without any sales of liquor 
as a beverage for many years. 

The temperance workers labored on, hoping to create such 
a public sentiment that when opportunity again occurred to 
make their votes effective in opposition to the license of the 
sale of intoxicating drinks they would be prepared to act. 
The present local option law gave the opportunity, allowing, 
as it does, each town to elect excise commissioners, in whose 
hands rests the whole question of license or no license. Un- 
der the operation of this law for several years past many of 
the towns have been entirely free from the legalized sale of 
liquor. At the election of excise commissioners in the 
spring of 1879, but five of the sixteen towns chose commis- 
sioners favorable to the granting of licenses. The people of 
the towns that have been the longest time without license 
seem to think well of the workings of the law. They claim 
that it greatly diminishes the sale and use of liquor; that it 
reduces their taxes, causes their young men to grow up tem- 
perate and industrious, and in every way proves beneficial 
to their interests. Various temperance organizations exist 
in the county, and it is thought they are efficient in the work 
they seek to accomplish. 

WYOMING COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

Of- the early history of the Wyoming County Medical 
Society very little is known. The records have been lost or 
destroyed, and for many years no attempt was made to keep 
the organization in running order. In August, 1870, a call 
was issued and an invitation was extended to all medical 
men in the county to meet at Warsaw, for the purpose of re- 
organizing the society. The following physicians were 
present: Drs. T. D. Powell, Milan Baker, J. T. McArthur, 
S. Chester Smith, G. B. Gilbert, Julius A. Post, C. W. Howe, 



F. E. Bliss, O. B. Adams, George M. Palmer, W. D. Hunt, 
Jacob K. Smith, H. P. Merville. 

The meeting was a very pleasant one, but for some reason 
the society continued to languish up to 1874, when new life 
seemed to be infused into it. It is now prospering finely. 

The officers of the society for 1879 were as follows: Z. J. 
Lusk, president; William N. Martin, vice-president; Julius 
A. Post, secretary; S. Chester Smith, treasurer; Julius A. 
Post, William N. Martin, E. G. Harding, S. Chester Smith 
and Milan Baker, censors; Dr. George M. Palmer, delegate 
to State Medical Society; Dr. Milan Baker, delegate to 
American Medical Association; Robert Rae, Julius A. Post, 
George M. Palmer, O. B. Adams, Milan Baker, William N. 
Martin, delegates to Medical Association of Central New 
York. 

TONAWANDA HARMONIC ASSOCIATION. 

About the year i860 a musical association was formed at 
Varysburg, composed of singers from Attica, Bennington, 
Orangeville, Java and Sheldon. This organization has 
maintained its existence until the present time. Its object 
is improvement in church music. Hon. W. J. Humphrey 
was its first president, succeeded by David Lewis, F. D. 
Powell, M. D., A Lyford, J. W. Ives and W. Cheney, who 
is now acting as president. 

David Wilder, the pioneer singing teacher of western 
New York, was conductor for several years, and is now 
honorary conductor; Matthew Eastman is conductor, and 
W. W. tflakely assistant. Three regular meetings of two 
days each have been held in each year in the different 
churches with which the members are connected, more 
frequently in Attica, Varysburg, Johnsonburg, Strykersville, 
North Java and Java. 

Sessions of four days each have been held at different 
times, conducted by such men as George F. Root, Perkins, 
Loom is and others. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



THE LETCHWORTH RIFLES— ACTION DURING THE RAILROAD 
RIOTS — VICTORIES IN SHOOTING MATCHES. 



organization was the outgrowth of the vete- 
n element of the county, represented in the 
srobership of Gibbs Post G. A. R., at War- 
w, and was organized on application to the 
>r of the State of New York by a majority of 
equent members, who elected both commis- 

officers and non-commissioned, mainly from 

the veterans of the war of 1861-65. 

It was organized under orders from general headquarters 
July 17th, 1876. The commissions of the captain and lieu- 
tenant bore date May 18th, 1876. It was inspected and 
mustered in the presence of the brigade commander and 
staff July 29th, 1876, from which time the five years enroll- 
ment of the company dates; and on the 24th of August the 
membership numbered 3 commissioned officers and 100 non- 
commissioned officers and privates, that being the. full num- 
ber allowed under the State authority. 
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Of the men who compose this organization it is not too 
much to say that the best elements of society are represented 
among them, and that as a whole they will compare favora- 
bly with any similar organization in the State. 

The company was designated the fourth separate company 
of infantry, 31st brigade, 8th division, N. G. S. N. Y., which 
name it bore until, in the reorganization of the State forces, 
December 8th, 1877, the designation was changed to the 
19th separate company of infantry, 14th brigade, 8th divis- 
ion, N. G. S. N. Y. The company adopted its local name 
in honor of the distinguished philanthropist Hon. William 
P. Letchworth, of Genesee Falls. The part taken by him in 
the effort to make Warsaw a place of deposit for military 
stores and a rendezvous and point of training for the infantry 
of the national guard of the State, as also the interest shown 
by him in the .various public enterprises of the county, 
rendered the adoption of this name quite appropriate. 

This command was among the first organized under the 
provision of the statute distributing the military equipment 
of the State in the rural districts, by the organization in 
counties of separate companies, to be attached to the various 
brigades and divisions, the boundaries of which are those of 
the judicial districts; thus locating the reserve force of the 
government among the intelligent citizens, who must, in a 
country like this, always be relied on for the maintenance of 
order and the repression of lawless outbreaks among the class 
of social parasites who have come to be known as tramps 
and communists. The history of the efficient services of 
this command in the suppression of the labor strikes of 1877 
illustrates the wisdom of this policy. 

When this command was organized the social features 
which the organization presented were strong attractions, 
and rendered the work of recruiting the company easy. A 
year of holiday soldiering followed, during which soldierly 
education and discipline and thorough tactical drilling were 
not neglected. 

June 30th, 1877, a call was made on this portion of the 
reserve arm of the government for a guard at Portage. The 
prompt response to this call, and the valuable services of 
the company in the discharge of this duty, were recognized 
in official communication from general headquarters. These 
prompt and efficient services not only demonstrated the util 
ity and economy of maintaining such an organization, which 
in this case probably saved the county an outlay far in excess 
of the expense incurred, but materially changed the views 
of the members of the command concerning the character 
and value of their services, and the utility and necessity of 
exact military discipline. It also demonstrated to lookers 
on. who admire the beauty and precision of military evolu- 
tions, that the drill and discipline by which this precision is 
acquired have a purpose beyond the display which they admire. 

The brief experiences at Portage were more emphatically 
repeated soon afterward. On the 22nd of July, 1877, or- 
ders were received for the entire command to be in readiness 
for emergent duty on the occasion of that outburst of law- 
lessness which has passed into history as the great strike. 
At noon of the next day, in response to orders of not more 
than three hours, nearly the whole of the command reported 
from their scattered homes, armed and equipped for duty, 
and at 5 P. M. the command took train for Buffalo, leaving 
a guard at Warsaw. At Attica twenty-two men, under or- 
ders from Major-General Howard, relieved about four times 



their number of Buffalo troops in charge of and guarding 
public property, effectually suppressing riotous demonstra- 
tions at that point until July 27th, under command at first 
of Lieutenant C. T. Watkins, and subsequently of Lieuten- 
ant J. M. Smith. 

The balance, fifty in number, under command of Captain 
A. B. Lawrence, proceeded to Buffalo, arriving at about 9 
P. M., passed through the blockade of rioters, which a few 
hours later attacked and destroyed the car containing the 
Westfield company, similarly en route; remained constantly 
on duty till the 27th, when, the riotous demonstrations hav- 
ing ceased, the command returned, having received the com- 
pliments, congratulations and thanks of the citizens of 
Buffalo. 

They took up the detail at Attica, and were welcomed at 
Warsaw by the citizens and ladies with a beautiful collation, 
which had been spread in the armory, in anticipation of their 
return. 

For this service the command was again officially and 
specially commended from general headquarters. The re- 
sult of this and similar service confirmed the policy of the 
distribution of the companies in the rural districts of the 
State. In his report for that year the adjutant- general said: 

"The success which has attended the organization of 
separate companies of infantry has been greater than was 
anticipated when authority of law was obtained for that 
purpose, some three years since. All of those companies 
were on active duty during the recent campaign, and be- 
haved well; and no difficulty was experienced in uniting 
several of them and forming a battalion under the command 
of the senior officer, although the companies came from 
different counties. * * * There should be at least one 
of these companies in every county in which there are no 
regiments or battalions, and then every sheriff in the State 
would have at his call an organized force to aid him in pre- 
serving the peace, which could be almost as readily sum- 
moned as the police in the cities. As an evidence of what 
can be done in this way, and how advantageously the 
national guard can be thus used, reference is made to the 
report of Captain A. B. Lawrence, of the action of his com- 
mand — the fourth separate company of the thirty-first 
brigade — in aiding the sheriff in quelling a riotous disturb- 
ance which occurred in Wyoming county recently." 

The services referred to in this report were the suppres- 
sion of a riot on the State Line railroad in Gainesville, 
October 18th, 1877, on the requisition of the sheriff of 
Wyoming county, who, with the county, had been made 
responsible for the results of that riot by the demands of 
the railroad authorities upon him officially. The prompt 
and efficient action of the command ended the riot with a 
brief campaign, relieving the county from a heavy bill of 
damages. 

Attached to and a part of this company is a band of more 
than average musical ability, under the leadership of H. D. 
Hurlburt, whose value as a citizen has been enhanced by 
his enlistment as a soldier and his ability as a leader, and to 
whose efficiency the more than local reputation of this band 
is largely due. 

A principal feature in this command has been, and it still 
is, its record in military rifle practice. It is largely com- 
posed of men who have developed taste and skill in this 
important branch of military service. The first year of the 
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company's existence three State badges were awarded to its 
members; the second, seventeen; and the third, fifty-two — 
the largest number awarded to any similar organization in 
the State. 

The following extract is from the report of the general 
inspector of rifle practice, in the adjutant- general's report, 
1878: 

" I enclose also copies of the scores made by the several 
teams who contested for the State prize September 4th, at 
which time the prize was won by the team from the 4th sep- 
arate company of infantry, 31st brigade, at Warsaw. The 
prize was presented to the company at Warsaw in the pres- 
ence of a large number of citizens, on Wednesday, September 
26th." 

This prize was won in a competition with eleven teams. 
It is a massive silver water cooler, three feet in height, of 
elegant design, on which is engraved: " Presented by the 
State of New York as the first prize in the 8th division rifle 
match, shot at Buffalo September 3d, 1877; won by the 
team from Warsaw, N. Y." 

The career of this company is a source of just pride to 
the county, whose reputation it so creditably maintains. Its 
efficiency and its excellent reputation are due not only to the 
excellent material of which the rank and file is composed, 
but to the veteran experience of its officers. 

Captain A. B. Lawrence was a member of the 130th regi- 
ment of infantry — afterward the first dragoons. The quali- 
ties of a good officer — ability, ambition and strict discipline 
— are prominent in him. 

First Lieutenant Jacob M. Smith was a most efficient mem- 
ber of the 9th N. Y. cavalry. He resigned, and was honor- 
ably discharged April 18th, 1878. 

Second Lieutenant Charles T. Watkins was first sergeant of 
the first company that left Wyoming county — Company K, 
17th N. Y. infantry. He was elected to the position of first 
lieutenant, made vacant by the resignation of Lieutenant 
Smith. 

The position made vacant by the promotion of Lieutenant 
Watkins was filled by Jacob R. Smith, who was elected and 
commissioned with rank from May 30th, 1878. Lieutenant 
Smith was a veteran of the 3d Connecticut infantry. He 
met a tragic death on the 10th of April, 1879, while in the 
discharge of his professional duty, universally respected and 
lamented. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE WYOMING HISTORICAL PIONEER ASSOCIATION AND ITS 
LOG CABIN MUSEUM. 



k HE idea of a gathering at Silver lake of the 
pioneers of Wyoming county was suggested by 
Jonathan Sleeper, and notice of such a gather- 
ing in the summer of 1872 was circulated^ by 
him. The result was a pleasant social gathering 
and picnic at the lake, far larger than was an- 
ticipated. 

At this meeting arrangements were made for a similar 
gathering the next summer. The meeting in 1873 was 




a still larger one. An address was delivered by General 
L. W. Thayer, a paper by Amos Otis was read, several 
impromptu speeches were made, and a good time was had. 

At this meeting it was resolved to hold annual gatherings, 
and a chairman and secretary for the next meeting were ap- 
pointed. In May, 1874, the secretary, George Tomlinson, 
of Perry, issued a call, and a meeting was held, at which an 
executive committee was appointed, also a committee in each 
town to report statistics of deaths, etc. Mr. W. P. Letch- 
worth, of Portage, was invited to deliver an address, and 
more thorough preparations were made for the gathering 
than in previous years. A notable feature of the meeting 
in that year was the attendance with Mr. Letchworth of 
Shongo, a descendant of Mary Jemison, and a young Indian 
girl in the costume worn by her people at the time of Mary 
Jemison's captivity. The statistical reports of the town 
committees proved to be a feature of great interest. Simi- 
lar meetings were held in each succeeding summer, with a 
constantly increasing interest. Addresses were delivered in 
1875 by Hugh T. Brooks, of Covington; in 1876 by Hon. 
Augustus Frank, of Warsaw, and in 1877 by Norman Sey- 
mour, of Mount Morris. At the meeting in 1877 steps were 
taken toward the formation of a legal association. A reso- 
lution was adopted that the association organize under the 
laws of the State, and be known as " The Wyoming His- 
torical Pioneer Association." The corporators were Jona- 
than Sleeper, R. W. Brigham, Mason Lock, R. E. Moredoff 
and George Tomlinson. In the certificate of association the 
objects were stated to be, " to collect historical facts in re- 
lation to the early settlement of this county, gather tools, 
machinery, manufactured articles and such other things as 
relate to the pioneers of western New York; also to form a 
museum of curiosities, and to hold reunions of pioneers, as- 
sociations and conventions." 

William P. Letchworth, H. A. Dudley, F. W. Capwell, 
Joseph Clark, Augustus Frank, R. B. Moredoff, Jonathan 
Sleeper, Myron Lock, Robert T. Shearman, O.V.Whitcomb, 
George Tomlinson, H. N. Page, H. M. Scranton, Robert 
G rise wood and Ezra Kelsey were named as trustees for the 
first year for the management of the affairs of the society. 

A. S. Simmons was authorized by this board of trustees 
to contract with Samuel Sharp for one acre of land at $350. 
This duty was discharged, and a deed was executed Decem- 
ber 5th, 1877. Myron Lock, A. S. Simmons, O. V. Whit- 
comb, Robert Grisewood and Ezra Kelsey were appointed 
executive committee, " to grade and fence the grounds, build 
all buildings and take the general management of the prop- 
erty of the society." 

During the spring and summer of 1878 the pioneer cabin 
was erected, seats and tables were arranged on the grounds 
of the society and made ready for the annual meeting, which 
was held August 1st of that year. At that meeting a his- 
torical address was delivered by A. N. Cole, of Wellsville, 
and an oration by Dr. Mills, of Mt. Morris. An address 
dedicating the cabin was made by the secretary. 

This cabin is erected in a pleasant grove of chestnut, 
maple, oak and hickory trees on the grounds of the society, 
in the town of Castile, near what was formerly known as 
" Chapin's Landing," a few rods east from Silver lake. It 
was built under the superintendence of the executive com- 
mittee before named, and the expense was defrayed wholly 
by voluntary contribution. The logs of which this cabin 
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is constructed were contributed by the pioneers of the 

county, or their descendants in cases of deceased pioneers, 

and the name of each contributor of a log is recorded on a 

bulletin board that hangs on the front of the cabin. They 

are as follows: 

B. Annetron*, J. Allan, David Andrue, J. Abbott, L Allen, H. F. Austin, 
R. W. Brlanem, D. Ball, T. Benedict, A. Bradt, C F. Benedict, H. Bernee, J. 
B. Deebe. a Bradt, J. N. Bolton, G. Benedict B. BueU, J. P. Bucklend, K. 
Bacon, B.Bathriuk, B. Burt, C. P. Bailey, T. Becbeldor, Truman Benedict, 
L. Bnobeldor, J. H. Bolton, George Oottrarn, F. Cone, J. Cronkhlte. George 
W.Clark, C. A. Chapin, O. Chapman, J. W. Campbell, Dow T. Chit*, WU- 
Ben DoBwer, 8Uee Baweon, B. Bdgerir, J. and B. Bdgerir, T. Flake, B. 
Fitch, W. Grove, T. F. Grey, B. QrJeewood, W. Granger, D. W. Hough, 8. A. 
Hlggtne, M . Hull, M . Hathaway, J. Hollleter. B. Howard, D. Hlgglne, H. K. 
Hlgglne, George Johneon, J. Jonee, H. Kaninger, Wullam A. Iaicy, J. B. 
Lowing. £. Lacy, W. P. Letetaworth, M . Locke, T. McBntee, J. Miner, J. 
Metoalt, Dr. J. Nevene, D. Nerene, A. Otla, J. Olin, P. Olio, W. A. Phiuipa, 
R. K. Page, C. Phiuipa, J. B. Potter, L. FbllMpe, A. Bapalee, J. Richard*, L. 
KumeU, B. Bobinaon, W. A. 8enger. B. H. Smith, K. Sexton. & Baflord, J. 
Baylea, G. N. Sherman, C. L. 8cbenok, N. Seymour, J. Sleeper. P. F. Schenok, 
I. H. True, B. Tellmen, I. True, G. Tabor, Z. Toan, George Tomlineon, J. D. 
TurreU, D. B. Taylor, 8. Utter. F. William*, D. A. Wallace, J. Walker, Dr. J. 
Ward. W. Willey. G. H. Wright. B. Watroua, D. Wygant, P. M . Ward, Dr. G. 
L. Keeney, S. Hatch, B. Harriaon, B. A. Keleey, 8. Waldo, C. R. Bradt, M . T. 
Brtotol, J. C. Karringer, J. W. Klngaley, Augustus Frank, A. 8. fflmmone, 
Lyman Taylor, Paul 8toweU, Thomat BueU, Benjamin Johnson, J. W. Cap- 
well, Samuel Benedict, Walter Gilltople. William Agate, Alaneon Laoey, 
Jehial Glasgow. Bare Olin, Btoeser Sheldon, Betes M . Nutter, M. Andrews, 
John Halttcad, Daniel W. Matttoon, W. J. Chapin and B. Gardner. 

The house is twenty-four by forty feet, and the roof has a 
projection on each side of six feet. It is built exactly in the 
style of the houses that the pioneers erected when they first 
came into this region. The doors are hung on wooden 
hinges, and fastened with wooden latches, which are raised 
by latch strings as of old. The fire-place has no jambs, has 
a stone back, and a stick chimney that is plastered inside. 
In this chimney is a lug pole from which to suspend cooking 
utensils. It has also the more modern crane, which was 
used for the same purpose. In the corner, on one side of 
the fire-place, wooden pins are inserted in the logs, and on 
these are placed boards. These shelves represent the pio- 
neer pantry. On the other side of the fire-place is the rustic 
ladder for ascending to the loft. Between the braces which 
sustain the chimney runs a piece of split timber, the pioneer 
mantel shelf. In front hooks cut from the limbs of trees 
are fastened to the rough joists above, and on these are 
placed poles — young trees cut from the forest; across these 
are laid pieces of smaller saplings on which to suspend any 
article. Some strips of dried pumpkins are clinging to one 
of these — exact representatives of old time domestic econo- 
my. Hooks and pegs appear on the logs at the sides of the 
one room that the house comprises. In some instances these 
are the antlers of deer. In one corner is a pioneer bedstead, 
made by inserting the ends of large poles in auger holes, and 
supporting the corner by a post. In place of a cord strips 
of elm bark cross each other. Near the head of this bed is 
the rough shelf for toilet articles, and in the logs over it are 
driven nails on which to hang the comb case, etc. A larger 
nail in a higher log is for suspending the looking glass. The 
shelf for the old fashioned clock has not been forgotten. 
The loft is exactly what lofts formerly were, except that the 
larger size of the building makes it more spacious. 

The fire-place is furnished with all the utensils for cook- 
ing that were formerly used, and many of these are dupli- 
cated and even triplicated. From the lug pole and crane are 
suspended by trammels and books every variety of old iron 
vessels, and by the sides of the andirons stand bake kettles, 
spiders, skillets, gridirons, toasters, griddles, tin bakers, etc, 
etc. At the sides of the fire-place are the fire shovels and 



tongs made for handling the heavy logs and brands of old 
time fires, waffle irons, etc. Hanging to the chimney braces 
are bellows, gourds, and other articles, and resting on and 
hanging in front of the mantel shelf are the lanterns, candle- 
sticks of tin and iron of various fashions, tongs for lighting 
candles or pipes, kettle hooks, spits or trammeled hooks for 
roasting meat, etc. 

The shelves on the logs at the side of the fire-place are 
covered with everything which such shelves formerly held, 
far more and in greater variety than any one cabin was fur- 
nished with. On these shelves and in the fire-place may be 
seen specimens of every utensil used in the culinary depart- 
ment of early settlers' houses. All these have seen actual 
service among the first inhabitants, and many were old heir- 
looms in their families. It is impossible, within reasonable 
limits, to enumerate the articles that may be seen in this 
corner. Everything, from a bark bread tray and wooden 
mortar to the minutest articles formerly in use, may be 
found there. 

In the opposite corner, under the ladder, stands an old 
dye tub; the seat which noisy urchins were sometimes re- 
quired to occupy, the one where studious youths sat to 
read or cypher by firelight, and the one where their grand- 
mothers rested, with their elbows on their knees, while the 
smoke from their pipes ascended the chimney with that from 
the fire. Near to it stands another obsolete article — the 
rack used in making tallow dips or candles; and on this lie 
some of the old candle rods, to which the candles were sus- 
pended during the process of dipping. 

Suspended on the poles in front of the fire-place are can- 
teens and runlets or water bottles, one of which has two 
cavities, one for water and one for ; old fashioned sad- 
dle bags, such as pioneer physicians carried into many a log 
house; and among other articles the identical chair once 
used by Dehewamis, or " the white woman." 

The pegs and hooks on the walls support specimens of al- 
most everything which formerly pertained to pioneer houses. 
Quaint old bonnets and hats and other articles of apparel, 
pictures and prints, guns, bayonets, cartridge boxes, powder 
horns, swords, pistols, etc., etc., some of which did service 
in the Revolution, and even in the French and Indian war; 
various i n piemen ts of farm and domestic industry, the uses 
of some of which are hardly known now, warming pans, 
children's dresses, specimens of domestic linen, etc. 

The bedstead is surrounded by tasteful old curtains of 
spotless white, and over it is spread a coverlet woven in 
1698. Standing by the bead of the bed is an old tin candle 
stand. Above the toilet shelf hangs a mirror, which began 
to cast reflections in 1 803. Under this is the comb basket, 
and on the shelf lies the old pin cushion. 

On the shelf at the foot of the bed is ''grandfather's 
clock," which during eighty years, "without slumbering, 
tick-tick-tick," has numbered the passing seconds and struck 
the hours; and still it ticks and strikes. 

In front of the bed stands a cradle, in . which the ruddy 
babies of probably more than one generation have been 
rocked. 

A long board table, seventy years old, stands In the mid- 
dle of the floor, and on this rests the first show case that 
was used to display goods in the village of Perry. This 
case contains many rare and interesting relics. 

Standing against the wall is an old secretary and book 
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case, filled with such books as were found in the scanty 
libraries of pioneers; among which are many specimens of 
old time school books. Many ancient records and old papers 
are deposited here. One of these is a copy of No. LV. of 
" The New England Weekly Journal, containing the most 
remarkable occurrences, foreign and domestic," dated 
" Monday, April 8th, 1728." 

This sheet was published in Boston, "Printed by S. Knee- 
land & T. Green, at the Printing House in Queen street, 
where advertisements are taken in." 

The sheet measures twelve by six inches, printed on both 
sides, in two columns. At the head of the first column it is 
stated: 

"2^" 'There are measures concerting for rendering this pa- 
per yet more universally esteemed and useful, in which 'tis hoped 
the Publick will be gratified, and by which gentlemen who de- 
sire to be improved in History, Philosophy, Poetry, &c, will 
be greatly advantaged. We will take the liberty at this time to 
insert the following Passage of History" 

Then follow the quotation and a story. The neat column 
is filled with communications between " His Excellency 
Robert Hunter, Esq.," and the council. The third column 
is filled with items of intelligence from England, bearing va- 
rious dates from October 28th, 1727, to November 16th of 
the same year. 

At the head of the fourth column appears: " Burials in the 
Town of Boston since our last, Five Whites, One Black — 
Baptized in the Several Churches, Nine." 

Then follows: "Custom House, Boston, April 6th, Entred 
Inwards" (names of persons), " Cleared out" (names), and 
" Outward Bound " (names). 

The remaining space in the column is filled with adver- 
tisements of discourses and other publications, one of which 
was " On the Nature and Necessity of repentance; Occa- 
sioned by the Earthquake." 

Arthur Savage advertises " Choice New Coffee," at " Eight 
shillings per pound. * ' 

" Mr. Nath. Pigott intends to open school on Monday 
next, for the instruction of Negro's in Reading, Catechizing 
and Writing, if required; if any are so well inclined as to 
send their servants to said school near Mr. Checkley's Meet- 
ing House care will be taken for their instruction as afore- 
said." 

" l^g A very likely Negro woman who can do household 
work and is fit either for Town or Country service* about 22 
years of age % to be sold. Inquire of the printer hereof." 

"jgf A very likely Negro girl about 13 or 14 years of 
age, speaks good English, has been in the Country some 
years, to be sold. Inquire of the printer hereof." 

A copy of the Ulster County Gazette, published at Kings- 
ton January 4th, 1800, contributed by Mrs. Prindle, of East 
Bethany, is also here. It contains copious extracts from 
journals concerning the war then in progress in Europe. 
The inside is dressed in mourning for the death of George 
Washington, and contains an account of his obsequies and 
communications between the Senate and President John 
Adams, on the occasion of his death. In this paper also is 
advertised for sale by John Schoonmaker, of the town of 
Rochester, " a stout, healthy, active negro wench." 

There is also a fac-simile of the first number of the Boston 
News Letter, the first newspaper published in America. 

In the loft are deposited several spinning wheels, reels, 



swifts, quill wheels, and a loom with all its fixtures — all the 
facilities, in short, for the domestic manufacture of cloth. 

In the rear of the building, under the projecting eaves, 
are old ox yokes, calf yokes, double neck yokes for old 
Dutch harnesses, a one-handed bull plough, with its wooden 
mold-board, a three-cornered harrow, corn fans, a flax brake 
and swingling board and knife; and the logs under the eaves 
are garnished with bunches of dried herbs. 

A short distance from the cabin is a well with a section of 
a hollow log for a curb, and a primitive sweep for drawing 
water. At the end of the house are growing bunches of 
useful and ornamental plants, such as hollyhocks, com f rev, 
catnip, carraway, smellage, tanzy, etc., and in the top of a 
partially hollow stump near by flourishes a cluster of live- 
forever. In front is a small bed in which are cultivated 
striped grass, sweet clover, fieur de lis, etc. These are such 
manifestations of esthetic taste as the circumstances by which 
pioneer wives were surrounded would permit. A platform 
is laid under the projecting roof in front, and on this stand 
old wagon chairs and primitive benches made of slabs. 

In front of the gateway stands a column or post taken 
from a school-house that was built in 1832. On the top of 
this is a large wooden ball that was the first school globe 
ever used in the town of Perry. The rustic arch over the 
gateway is surmounted by the dried head of an elk, with 
enormous spreading and branching antlers. 

This cabin, with its surroundings and the relics which it 
contains, is almost a complete pioneer history. 

On one portion of the grounds seats and speakers' stands 
are arranged, and another part is occupied by tables for 
spreading refreshments for several hundred people at the 
annual picnics of the association. Squirrels gambol over the 
grounds and sport among the limbs of the trees almost with- 
out fear, and the grove is vocal with the songs of birds. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



A GEOLOGICAL SKETCH OF WYOMING COUNTY. 




By A. P. Cmativ. 



i HIS county presents many interesting features to 
the geological student, only a few of which can 
be included in this chapter. Standard works 
on the subject, and careful observation of the 
rock formations and water marks as found in the 
ravines and on the hillsides, will afford ample oppor- 
tunity to those who desire to pursue the study further 
than will interest the general reader. 

In their lithological character the rocks of this region are 
much varied in composition and texture. To this fact is due 
not only those pleasing and beneficial inequalities of surface, 
but also the origin of some of the streams and waterfalls 
which beautify and enliven the scenery and encourage agri- 
culture, industry and enterprise among the people. To the 
same cause to which we owe these prominent features is due 
also the deep fertile soil prevailing throughout the greater 
part of the county. The materials excavated from* these 
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valleys, in the form of decomposed and disintegrated rocks, 
have been transported and reduced to the condition of sand, 
clay and pebbles, which are distributed over the surface of 
the lower lands. The high hills and deep valleys and gorges 
indicate the extent of this work. The effects of erosion are 
seen, first in the imprint of the falling rain drop — a trifling 
matter to the ordinary observer, but not so to the geologist; 
for it remains among the earliest as well as the latest strata, 
and shows that it rained then as now. It teaches what 
lands at that time were exposed, and what were buried be. 
neath the waters of the ocean. The gathering drops from 
the rills combine into rivulets, and the rivulets wear 
pathways down the hillsides. The rivulets unite to form 
larger streams, and these work with accumulating force and 
excavate deep gorges. The mist and rains about the higher 
lands are usually the main source of the water. As the 
streamlets combine the torrent increases, and thus exercises 
the greatest force near the base of the declivity. There the 
valley first takes its shape and size. Examples of this form 
of erosion may be found among the tributaries of Allan's 
creek, and in various other parts of the county. As the erosion 
continues a constantly deepening valley is formed, the head 
of which slowly but surely travels up the stream. The nature 
of the rocks causes modifications in these results. If the 
rocks are of a soft shaly character, as are many of the rocks 
in this region, the work progresses much more rapidly than 
among rocks of a dense and compact character. The com- 
position of the rocks may also have much to do in regulating 
the rate of wear. Many examples are on record where 
gorges hundreds of feet deep have been cut in the solid rock 
by the work of only two or three centuries. This, however, 
is accomplished only under the most favorable circum- 
stances. Although the rocks of Wyoming county are not of 
the denser varieties, doubtless her precipitous valleys have 
been undergoing many centuries of formation. The prod- 
ucts of erosion are carried down into the valleys, where the 
speed of the water slackens, and there form the alluvial beds 
so characteristic of the valleys. 

The soil of the entire county rests upon rocks known as the 

PORTAGE GROUP. 

This group presents an extensive development of shales 
and flagstones, and some sandstone toward its upper part. 
It is extremely variable in character at different points. 
" From its superior development along the banks of the 
Genesee river in the vicinity of Portage it has received that 
name to distinguish it from the higher rocks, which possess 
some differences in lithological characters, but a more 
striking dissimilarity in organic remains." This group rises 
sometimes in a gentle slope, and at other times quite 
abruptly from the softer shales below. The enduring sand- 
stones of the upper part have enabled it to withstand the 
action of air and water to a considerable degree. These 
sandstone formations often extend well to the northward on 
the elevated grounds between the deep valleys, running in a 
north and south direction, or nearly so. The valleys are 
generally bounded by steep hills, thinly covered with north- 
ern drift. This character of the formation is well illustrated 
along the Genesee valley for several miles below Portage 
bridge, and in the valleys of Allan's creek and the Tona- 
wanda creek. On approaching the northern margin of the 
Portage group the observer finds a gradually increasing 



elevation of bills and abruptness of slope. These elevations 
often extend several miles unbroken, except partially by the 
deep ravines which indent their sides, and which originated 
in water-courses which took their rise upon the summits of 
these hills. 

The higher sandstones of the group, and in many in- 
stances the intermediate ones, have produced falls in the 
streams which pass over them. Some of the most beautiful 
cascades in the State are found among the rocks of this 
group. The highest perpendicular fall of water in the State 
is found in the rocks of this group, and its grand and pic- 
turesque scenery is rarely equaled. The traveler often 
finds his course impeded by a deep gorge, and in the very 
bottom of this is the small winding stream, the only repre- 
sentative of the once rushing torrent that has worn so deep 
a pathway through the rocks. The rocks of this group are 
generally divided into three parts. The lower of these is 
known as the 

Cashaqua Shale. 

This rests upon what is known as the Genesee slate. It 
differs in its fossils sufficiently from those above to be con- 
sidered under a separate* name. From its more complete 
development upon the Cashaqua creek the name was or- 
iginally applied to it, and before the overlapping rocks had 
been thoroughly examined. This formation consists of a 
soft, argillaceous rock of a greenish color, which rapidly 
crumbles on being exposed to the atmosphere and storms, 
and forms a soft, sticky clay. It is therefore difficult to 
procure good specimens, and its fossils, not being abundant, 
are quite apt to be overlooked. Certain species of shells, 
however, have been found only in this rock, and these are 
found in the same position to an extent of one hundred and 
fifty miles. On tracing it west of the Genesee it presents 
continually the same features as on the Cashaqua creek. 
The lower part is occasionally darker colored, and in some 
places is separated from the Genesee slate by a thin band of 
a species of limestone. It is largely exposed in the numer- 
ous streams and ravines situated in the hills bordering on 
Allan's creek and Tonawanda creek. It appears at the vil- 
lage of Wyoming and at numerous other points in that vi- 
cinity, jits greatest thickness" at any visible point is on the 
Genesee river, and is about one hundred and ten feet. It 
decreases in thickness toward the north, and disappears on a 
line running through the southern part of Genesee county. 
Resting upon this is the middle division of the Portage 
group, known as the 

Gardeau Shale and Flagstones. 

Along the Genesee river, above the Cashaqua shale, we 
find an extensive development of greenish black slaty and 
sandy shales, of various shades of color between green and 
black, with thin layers of sandstone, which form beautiful 
and enduring flagstones. These flagstones are found in the 
same geological position in several places in this county, and 
adorn many of the streets of our villages. These rocks form 
high, almost perpendicular banks on the Genesee and in 
some of the numerous ravines of this county, only indented 
as the results of slides or running water. From their ex- 
tensive exposure along the Gardeau reservation that name 
was adopted to distinguish this part of the formation. As 
we ascend the arenaceous matter increases, and the shale 
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forms distinct alternations of black and green, often many 
times in succession within a perpendicular distance of fifty or 
sixty feet. The sandstone layers in the upper part of the 
formation are generally too thick for flagstones, and the 
shale divides into thicker leaves. These characteristics, 
however, vary considerably in different localities, and the 
observer . needs to note carefully the composition of the 
rocks and the few native fossils, to be sure of his position. 

Portage Sandstones. 

"The thick-bedded sandstones at Portage form the ter- 
minal rocks of the group. These are well exposed in the 
deep gorge below Portageville, where the perpendicular 
cliffs rise to the height of three hundred and fifty feet The 
upper part consists of thick-bedded sandstone, with little 
shale; while below the sandy layers become thinner, with 
more frequent alternations of shale. The character of the 
sandstones, and the presence of fucoids passing vertically 
through the strata, induced the separation from the rocks 
below, where the characteristic species of the same genus 
lies horizontally upon the surface of the strata. The litho- 
logical character of the sandstone, and the presence of the 
vertical fucoid, hold uniform over a considerable extent; and 
the presence of the latter alone is often sufficient to decide 
the position of the rock where it is but slightly exposed." 

The preceding description of these three divisions will 
furnish a correct idea of the group, and will apply to nearly 
if not quite the entire surface of Wyoming county. The 
whole series consists of shales and shaly sandstones. Never- 
theless, in lithological characters there is no abrupt change, 
or. evidence of very different conditions in the ocean from 
which they were deposited, from the termination of the 
Tully limestone to the final deposition of the Chemung 
group. Shales and sandstones compose the entire assem- 
blage. The Portage group forms the lower part of this great 
division of rocks. 

Fossils. 

Throughout the entire thickness of the Portage group, 
which is not less than one thousand feet, there are but two 
forms of organic remains, which can be referred to the 
Brachiopoda; one of these is the Delthyris, and the other 
the Orthis. Both of these are quite unlike any others which 
have been seen in the rocks above or below. Shells of this 
family, though of a different variety, predominate in the 
Hamilton and Chemung groups, and are much more numer- 
ous than .in the Portage group. In addition we find the 
Goniatites, a group of Cephalopods with Nautilus-like shells; 
the Bellerophon, a genus of Heteropods, with the respira- 
tory and digestive organs forming a kind of nucleus on the 
posterior part of the back, and with the foot divided into a 
ventral fin, sucker and terminal fin. They are rapid swim- 
mers, found at the surface in mid-ocean, moving by their 
fin-shaped foot and tail, and attaching themselves to sea- 
weed by the sucker. They feed on minute pteropods and 
jelly fishes. These are the animals which lived in the great 
ocean of waters while all this region was beneath its sur- 
face, and while its slow but constant deposition formed the 
rocks covering a large portion of western New York. The 
paucity of fossils in this group, when compared with those 
below and above it, is a marked characteristic. Whole days 
may^be spent without finding more than a few, and some- 



times even no shells. In a few localities some forms have 
been detected which seem peculiarly typical of the group, 
and so far as at present known, have never been found else- 
where. 

In. this absence of fossil shells we find a great abundance 
of marine vegetation, or fucoids. Scarcely a locality can be 
examined where one or more species does not occur. The 
Fucoides Graphica occurs in great numbers, in short, rigid 
fragments, throughout the central portion of the group, and 
generally lying on the surface of the thin layers of flagstones. 
The sidewalks often furnish good specimens of this class of 
fucoids. They are also often found in profusion in the 
beds of the ravines, having fallen down in broken fragments 
of rocks from either side. The Fucoides Verticalis is 
characteristic of the upper part of the group. It may be at 
the lower falls of Portage, and in many of the sandstone 
strata above this; but it is most abundant in the upper 
sandstone at Portage. The terminating mass of the group 
may be everywhere recognized by its presence. These con- 
stitute the principal fossils of this group of rocks, and they 
are the only ones that occur with any regularity in this 
county, though some few others may be occasionally found. 

Ripple marks are abundant in the sandy shale, or where 
the shale becomes interstratified with sandstone; but it is 
often difficult to obtain good specimens. Many of them 
have the appearance of being produced by a "chopped 
sea," or where a current opposed the direction of the wind. 
The same effect is often visible on sandy beaches where the 
tide has ebbed; the surface being broken, interrupted and 
irregular ripples produced either by the tidal current 
opposing the wind or by some other similar conflict of 
forces. There is abundant proof among the strata that 
such circumstances were in operation at the time these 
rocks were deposited, and that the sea was alternately 
shallow and again deeper. The dark and green shales bear 
no evidence of ripple marks, or diagonal lamination, and were 
probably deposited in deep water; but all the sandy shales 
and alternations of shale and sandstone furnish evidence of 
a shallow sea. 

" This group throughout presents a great variety of con- 
cretionary forms. The strata, however, are all uniform, and 
rarely give any appearance of concretionary structure in 
themselves. The concretions are more or less calcareous in 
different parts of the group and in different shales. The 
more perfectly spherical, with seams of crystalline matter, 
are found in the black shale, while the forms varying from 
this to the very flat or lenticular ones are found in the shales 
varying from blackish to greenish black and green." The 
more spherical forms are due to a higher degree of crystal- 
lization, which results from a larger proportion of carbonate 
of lime, while the flattened forms are less crystalline, and 
consequently less spherical, from the larger amount of 
argillaceous matter. These forms are too well known to 
need further description. They sometimes assume fantastic 
shapes, which cause them to be mistaken for organic bodies. 
This arises from the seams on the surface, which are fancied 
to resemble the lines of suture in the shells of the tortoise or 
turtle, and by these names they are frequently known in 
localities where they occur plentifully. The more usual 
form of these bodies is that of a flattened spheroid. They 
are in some places burned for hydraulic cement, and pro- 
duce a very good material for this purpose. 
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Minerals. 

The minerals of the Portage group of rocks are as follows, 
and all are represented in Wyoming county: The concre- 
tions contain crystallized carbonate of lime, and sometimes 
sulphate of baryta. Iron pyrites is freely disseminated 
through the rock, and from its decomposition the surface of 
the slaty laminae and the sides of joints are often stained 
with iron. It also gives origin to sulphate of lime, or gypsum, 
which often coats the shaly laminae, or appears in the form 
of small crystals in the seams and joints. Carbonaceous 
matter is disseminated through the black shales, and some- 
times appears in seams of half an inch in thickness. Some 
fragments of large vegetable forms appear, and thin laminae 
of coal usually accompany these. From the frequency of 
these small seams of coal, which are usually of no greater 
extent than the specimen procured, excavations and borings 
have been made, in the hope of finding large deposits of 
coal. It ought to be unnecessary to say that these under- 
takings in rocks of this period always have failed, and 
always will fail. If the people could be made to understand 
that coal does not exist in any valuable quantity in these 
rocks, useless expenditure of time and money might be pre- 
vented. They seem, however, to prefer to learn the lesson 
at the cost of their own experience in a vain effort to find it. 

Sf rings and Soils. 

Numerous never failing springs water well this region of 
country. Except where the black slaty shale is thick there is 
no difficulty in procuring water. In these shales the vertical 
joints seem to be more open and to allow the water to per- 
colate through them. The only remedy for this is to bore 



through the black to the green shales, which are more imper- 
vious to water. In the present condition of this county 
there is little difficulty in procuring the desired supply with 
slight labor and expense. If the true origin of springs was 
generally known, and means taken to protect tbem, the sup- 
ply of water would always be plentiful. If, however, the 
higher lands should be robbed of their shady woods, many 
of the springs and smaller streams will disappear. 

The soil in the northern part of the county is generally a 
stiff clay, the sand being in too small proportions to produce 
much perceptible effect. Farther south the arenaceous mat- 
ter increases, and the broken fragments of the sandy strata 
become intermixed with the finer materials, giving it the 
character of a clayey gravel. The valleys and the lower 
northern slopes are more deeply covered with northern drift 
and alluvium, and the soil contains a larger proportion of 
calcareous matter. This calcareous matter is composed 
chiefly of decomposed limestone and calcareous shales, with 
a small admixture of sand. This kind of soil is but sparing- 
ly spread over the hilltops, and in some of the highest local- 
ities is scarcely seen at all. In consequence of this the 
character and productions of the soil of the bills and valleys 
are quite different 

In the valleys and on the low northern slopes the soil 
produces wheat with the same facility as the soil of the for- 
mations which come to the surface immediately to the north 
of the Portage group. As we ascend to the south the wheat 
crops are less abundant and less certain, and give place 
largely to the coarser grains and to pasturage. For the lat- 
ter purpose the soil is superior to that on the north of it, 
and this fact is fully substantiated by the increasing num- 
ber of cattle and the product of the dairies. 
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[RCADE is the southwest corner town of the 
county, and before the formation of Wyoming 
belonged to the county of Genesee. 

It was known by the name of China till 1866, 
when its name was changed to Arcade, in ac- 
cordance with the name of its principal vil- 
lage. 

The area of the town is 29,440 acres. The assessed valu- 
ation for 1879 was: real estate, $936,184; personal estate, 
$63,700; total valuation, $999,884. State, county and town 
tax, $6,791.15. 

The population of the town at the lasl ten State censuses 
is given as follows in the Legislative manual: 1830, 2,387; 
1835, 1,279; 1840, 1,436; 1845, 1,643; 1850, 1,961; 1855, 
2,108; 1860, 2,036; 1865, 1,903; 1870, 1,742; 1875, 2.o3 6 - 

Resources. 

The leading agricultural interest of Arcade is dairying. 
There are six cheese factories in the town, which in 1878 
made 877,207 pounds. The product sold at an average of 
nine cents per pound, amounting to $78,938.63. Quantities 
of apples, potatoes and hay are annually sold for shipment. 
There is but little grain raised, as the soil is better adapted 
to grass, and the dairying business has afforded such profits 
for a few years past that many farmers are not even trying 
to raise their own bread. 

In the north and east parts of the town apple trees are 
thrifty and bear well. 

Since the completion of the railroad through the town 
the farmers have had the benefits of as good a market as. is 
to be found for the sale of their produce. Arcade is the 
headquarters for cheese buyers in all these western counties, 
and there is probably more cheese shipped from this station 
than from any other west of Herkimer and Oneida counties; 
while butter, apples, potatoes, hay and all other articles of 
produce find a market at good prices. 

Settlement and Early Events. 

The records of the Holland Company contain the follow- 
ing notes of early purchases and purchasers of land in the 
town: 



Rang* 4.— Abner Bump, 1809, lot 89 ; Silas Parker, ISO*, lot IS ; 
Parker, 1809, lot U; Jacob Jeokson, MO, lot 3; Simeon Wella, IMS, lot 7; 
8amnel Nichols, 1810, lot ; Bartholomew Armstrong, 1810, lot 11 ; Abraham 
Jaokaon and Abraham Jaekaon, Jr., 1810, pert of lot IS, lota 4, 6, ZL 28, Si. 88, 
48 and 48; Israel KJbbe, 1810, lot 86 ; Alba Carpenter, 1810, pert of lot 10 ; 
Simon Carpenter, 1810, part of lot 18 ; Charles Jaekaon, 1809, lot 6 ; James W. 
Sterens, 1810, lot 1; Abner Bump, 1810, lot 40; Joesph Doane, 1809. pert of 
lot»; Andrew A. Bltoott. 1810, part of lot 18; Hoses Smith, 1810, lot 8. 

Aafigs8.-JohnNlohola,180B,partof lot»; Sues Meaeh, 1807, lot 88; Amass 
Kllborn, 1809, part of lot 88; Samuel Nichols, 1809, part of lot 85 ; Abraham 
Jaokaon, Jr., 1810, part of lot 84; Alfred KUboom, 1809, part of lot 88: Peter 
Belknap, 1810, part of lot 8ft. 

Abraham Jackson, of Mount Holly, Vt., explored this part 
of the Holland Purchase in 1807. He came by way of Ba- 
tavia; made arrangements with Joseph Ellicott to make a 
settlement, and was directed to Cattaraugus lake (now call- 
ed Java lake). He went through to Lodi (now Gowanda), 
but finally concluded to commence a settlement in this town, 
which was called Jackson settlement, and located ten sec- 
tions of land. He then went back to Vermont, and early in 
the spring of 1809 returned to this town with his son, Jacob 
Jackson, and Silas Parker, and their families. The next year 
he built and moved his family inlo a log house on what is 
known as the Burdett Jackson farm. 

In 1 8 10 Israel Kibbe came and settled at Kibbe's Cor- 
ners. 

Silas Meach took an article of the first land that was 
articled in the town, in 1808, but went away and did not re- 
turn till 1 8 10. 

Prominent among the early influences for good in the town 
were the self-sacrificing labors of Deacon Walter Hinckley, 
who came, together with D. Rowley, in 18 10. We are told 
by some of the early settlers that it was his custom, espec- 
ially in the winter, to rise early Sunday morning, build a fire 
at the log school- house, do his chores, get out his horses and 
sleigh, and gather in the people. He would then reed a 
sermon, pray with them fervently, and exhort them, often 
with tears, superintend the Sabbath-school and teach an 
evening singing school; all without fee or reward, except the 
reward that proceeds from a consciousness of having done 
his duty to his fellow man in regard to the present and the 
long hereafter. But, what would seem paradoxical or very 
peculiar at the present writing, the deacon at that time kept 
a hotel and sold liquor. The sentiment of that day did not 
condemn him as a hypocrite or brand him as a sinner for 
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this dereliction, and doubtless his own conscience did not, 
so much is conscience the creature of education. 

Moses Smith and Simeon Wells came on and settled with 
their families in 181 1. Isaac Saunders and others settled in 
the east part of the town in 1812. 

The northwest part of the town was first settled by Wil- 
liam Bennett, Aaron Sillaway and Peter and David Salter, 
with Isaac H. Salter, a son of Peter Salter, and Asa Fisher. 
Jonathan Hadley came in 1816, and his family in 181 7. 

Moses Blood came about 1820. This settlement was 
known for many years as Hadley's Corners; afterward as the 
brick school-house. Three or four farms dipping down to- 
ward what are called the Sardinia flat? are some of the best 
lands in Arcade. The old farm taken up by Peter Salter is 
now owned and occupied by his grandson, L. C. Salter. 
Ruth Hadley, the widow of Jonathan Hadley, is stilL living 
on the premises taken up by him over sixty years ago, and 
John Blood, Esq., owns the homestead of bis father, Moses 
Blood, who died many years ago. 

There is a cheese factory near these corners; also a 
school-bouse. Years ago they established a Baptist church, 
but were not sufficiently 'prospered to build a house of wor- 
ship. 

Charles Beebe, of Vermont, and his wife, who was Eliza- 
beth Train, of Cazenovia, N. Y., started in 1815 for Chau- 
tauqua county " on a sled, with a nice yoke of four-year- 
old oxen with brass buttons on their boms." The snow 
went off and left them in the mud, and they concluded to 
settle near Kibbe's Corners. Their furniture consisted of 
one chair, one bed, and such goods as could be packed in a 
large chest. It was three years before tbey had another 
chair. They had eleven children, six of whom still survive, 
enjoying a well earned competency. 

Israel Friend came from Massachusetts in 1821, on a 
homemade one-horse sleigh, and was eleven weeks on the 
road. His first house was a log shanty covered with bass- 
wood bark. 

Prominent among the pioneers were Elias and Silas Par- 
ker. Elias had nine children — five sons and four daughters. 
Silas had ten sons and four daughters, all of whom grew to 
maturity. 

Sardis Davis came from Canandaigua to Freedom in 1815, 
and settled in a small log house on the Beebe farm. 

Nearly all of the early settlers participated in the battle of 
Black Rock. Captain Kilbourn was killed, and report says 
that six others were neither seen or heard from afterward. 
Among those who were in that engagement Simeon Wells, 
Silas Parker, Samuel Nichols and three or four others re- 
turned; Jacob Jackson was taken prisoner and sent to Hal- 
ifax, but after a year and a half was exchanged and allowed 
to return. The war stopped settlement from 1812 to 1815. 

The first marriage in the town was that of Silas Meach to 
Lydia Parker in 18x0. Mrs. Meach is still living, the oldest 
female resident of the town. 

The first birth was that of a daughter of Jacob Jackson. 
The first boy born was a son of Samuel Nichols. 

The first burial was that of Mrs. Amasa Kilbourn. 

The first preacher of the gospel was the Rev. John 
Spencer, a Congregational missionary from Connecticut. 

The first Sunday-school was established in 18 12, in the 
old log school-house near what is now called the Railroad 
Block. The first lesson was in the xiv. chapter of St. John. 



Colonel D. Rowley built a grist-mill on the north side of 
the creek, half a mile below the village, in 181 1. 

At an early day Abner Bump erected a grist-mill at a set- 
tlement called Hurdville, on the Cattaraugus creek, in the 
west part of the town, some fifty rods west of the trestle 
work and bridge of the B., N. Y. and P. R. R.; the same 
water power has also been since used for a saw -mill and 
cheese box factory, both of which were destroyed by fire 
some years ago. There is another saw-mill in the eastern 
part of the town, owned and operated by James Dealing, 
who furnishes considerable hard wood and hemlock lumber 
for the use of the surrounding vicinity. 

Civil History or Arcade. 

The first town meeting was held, as the record reads, " on 
the first Tuesday A. D. 1818, pursuant to the law passed 
March 6th, 1818, to regulate the meetings of a town." 

" The meeting called to order by Elias Parker, Esq., the 
said Elias Parker requested that Abraham Jackson, Walter 
Hinckley and Salah Jackson preside with him to form a 
board. Passed by a unanimous vote. 

" Voted, that Abraham Jackson serve as moderator of the 
day; then voted that Ralph Kilbourn serve as clerk; then 
proceeded the choice of supervisor. On counting tht votes 
it was ascertained that Silas Parker had a majority." 

Then followed the choice of town clerk, Walter Hinckley; 
assessors — Jacob Jackson, Isaac H. Salter and D. H. 
Wooster; commissioners of schools — Joel Dutton, Lemuel C. 
Paul and Eliphaz Nicholson; overseers of the poor — Simeon 
Wells and Thomas W. Colby; commissioners of highways — 
Samuel Nichols, Moses Wooley and Milo Warren; consta- 
ble and collector, John Brown; constables — James Francis 
and John Nichols, jr.; inspectors of common schools — John 
Brown, David Salter, Joseph Pasco and Silas Parker. 

It was voted that pathmasters serve as poundmasters and 
fence viewers. The following persons were chosen path- 
masters: Freedom Lord, Rufus Jewett, Aaron Thomas, 
Caleb Carpenter, Barney Lockwood, Silas Meach, Talcott 
Wells, Jacob Jackson, Juda Brown, Ezekiel D. Runals, Jared 
Witherell, Joseph Hall, David Salter, Abraham Smith, D. 
H. Wooster and Abner Ward. 

It was voted that $75 be raised for common schools; that 
$80 be levied to build roads and bridges; that $10 be raised 
for the scalp of each wolf caught in the town by an inhabi- 
tant of said town; and that the next annual town meeting 
be " holden at the house of Abraham Smith, jr." 

The gentlemen named below have served as supervisors 
of the town in the years given: 

In 1819, Silas Parker; 1820,1821, Walter Hinckley : 1832, Blies Parker ; ISO, 
1824. D. H. Wooster: IBS, MM, 1826, Abraham Smith ; 18*7, 1888, 8alah 
Jaekaon ; 1829-88, 1847, 1848. David Calkins ; 1884, 1835, 1887, 1840, 1841, John 
Smith; 1888, James 8teele; 1889, 1802, 1887, Lererett H. Spring 1842, 1848, 1888, 
Reman WUaon ; 1844, 1846, 1865, 1886, Chariot 0. 8hepard ; 1848, John C. Peine; 
1849, Horatio Hodge ; I860, 1861, 1884, 1865, Horace B. Parker; 1854, 1866, Joseph 
Currier; 1869, James C. Hooker; I860, 1861, Alonso Steele ; 1862. 1868, Darid 
Steele; 1896, 1867, Ryder Barnes; 1888, Harrey Arnold ; 1869, 1870, William H. 
Wilson ; 1871, Andrew Knight ; 1877-T9, Lucius Peck. 

Politically the town votes sometimes one way and some- 
times the other, but on a full vote the Democrats have a 
majority of 60 or 70. The village is quite largely Re- 
publican. 

In 1865 or 1866 an act was passed by the Legislature cut- 
ting off three tiers of lots from the east side of the town, 
and attaching them to the town of Eagle. This measure was 
bitterly opposed by so large a portion of the tax payers and 
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residents of the town that in two or three years afterward it 
was repealed, and the town restored to its original dimen- 
sions, although the name of Arcade was retained, which the 
bill included, and the old name of China from that day be- 
came obsolete. 

Burial Places. 

The first burial of an adult was that of Mrs. Amasa Kil- 
bourn, in 1810. This was at Jackson's settlement, near the 
center of the town. It is stated that the coffin was made of 
planks split and hewed from logs, and stained with a decoc- 
tion of butternut bark. This story is well authenticated, 
and no doubt true, as it was before the day of saw-mills, 
and the luxury of a high priced and fashionable funeral, or 
the idea of one, had not yet dawned on the imagination of 
the primitive inhabitants. 

Quite a number of burials took place in this vicinity at an 
early day, but since the rural cemetery, near the village, was 
established, most of the bodies have been removed to that 
ground. 

Persons were buried on the farm of James Steele, below 
Arcade village, most of whom have been removed. 

A public cemetery, laid out and used many years, on Main 
street, in the east part of the village of Arcade, has been 
superseded by and the remains removed to the rural ceme- 
tery, the land sold and the proceeds turned over to the trus- 
tees of the Rural Cemetery Association. 

There have been some burials on the farm of Simeon 
Wells. 

The Roman Catholic cemetery at East Arcade, on the 
grounds adjacent to St. Mary's Church, has been used for 
thirty years or more. It is well fenced and well kept. 

On the 4th of May, 1852, the citizens of Arcade and 
vicinity met at the Congregational church, and took steps 
which resulted, on the 9th of August, 1853, in the organiza- 
tion of the Arcade Rural Cemetery Association under the gen- 
eral law of the State. Nine trustees were elected and classi- 
fied as follows: First class — A. C. Atwater, Alonzo Steele and 
Ryder Barnes; second class — Ira Rowley, Leverett Spring 
and Sanford S. Hooker; third class — H. Price, L. D. Davis 
and Charles O. Shepard. The board was organized the same 
day by electing Colonel Charles O. Shepard president, Ryder 
Barnes vice-president, and Alonzo Steele secretary and treas- 
urer. Five acres of ground had been purchased on a beau- 
tiful bluff south of the village, to which eight acres more 
were subsequently added. This was known as Prospect 
Hill. After it was properly fenced, and walks and carriage- 
roads graded, the grounds were publicly dedicated on the 
9th day of October, 1855, with religious exercises, including 
a hymn composed for the occasion by L. A. Haywood, of 
Warsaw. 

The substantial and costly vault, on the north slope of 
Prospect Hill, was donated to the association by Mrs. 
Miranda Steele. 

Roman Catholic Church. 

St. Mary's Roman Catholic Church at East Arcade was 
built in 1846. The site for the church and parsonage was 
donated to the first Catholic settlers by Heman Wilson, Esq. 
This church in its initial stages was affiliated with the 
church at Java under one pastorate; but in a few years the 
number of Catholics had so increased that the church 



asked for a pastor, and has since retained the services of a 
resident priest. 

The Roman Catholics numbered about thirty families when 
they first thought of building a house of worship. Follow- 
ing are the names of the pioneers in this section who were 
instrumental in building this church: Edward Wales, William 
Hutchinson, Dennis Casey, Lawrence McGuire, Edward O. 
Sullivan, Andrew Lenox, Thomas McGloughlin, Bernard 
Sullivan, John Bennett, John Burns, Felix Gillespie, David 
Roach, and others. 

The building is a wooden structure, and has a capacity 
for seating four hundred worshipers. It is located on 
the east bank of the Cattaraugus creek, about five miles 
from the village of Arcade. The Rev. Mr. Flynn, the first 
pastor, took charge in 1848. He was succeeded by the 
Rev. Mr. Miller, who, after a short pastorate, was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. Mr. Stager. Rev. John Fitzpatrick was 
the next pastor, and after him came Rev. Francis R. Cook. 
The latter was relieved by Rev. John C. O'Riley, who in 
turn gave way to the present incumbent. Rev. Edward 
McShane, who at this writing is building a new parsonage, 
which, when completed, will have cost $1,500. 

Railroad Communications Introduced. 

About 1870 the town bonded itself conditionally in aid of 
what was called the Buffalo and Washington Railroad Com- 
pany, for the sum of $50,000; one-half of the bonds to be 
issued and delivered when the railroad was finished to the 
main road leading from Arcade to Yorkshire, and the other 
half when it was finished through the town and a depot of 
certain dimensions finished. The town was to take the 
stock of the company in exchange for the town bonds. 
Subsequent to this the town sold its stock to some of the 
members of the company, and realized $28,000, leaving a 
debt against the town of $22,000, on which interest has been' 
paid semi-annually, and principal reduced $1,000 each year 
for the last five years, leaving the present bonded debt 
$17,000. 

This railroad — now called the Buffalo, New York and 
Philadelphia — has been the source of much profit and con- 
venience to the people of the town. 

Arcade in Defense of the Union. 

The archives of the town do not contain a record of the 
enlistment of volunteers, but enough has been gathered from 
well authenticated sources to show that the town did its full 
share in the suppression of the Rebellion. The following 
named soldiers enlisted during the war and performed ser- 
vice therein: 

Samuel U. Waldo. John W. O'Neil, Wallace Nichols, Henry Fessenden. 
Dartd Witherell, Hiram A. WMiama, Horace W. Jones, D. P. Weller, Henry 
Chadbone, Timothy 8boekeney. Cromwell Magee, Newton Welle (died June 
Uth, 1SS4), Abel Clough (died October 19th, lSftft), Seaman Cornwall, William 
Fairfield, Curtia S. Pinney, Charles G. Plnney, Francis J. Baton, Franklin H. 
Plnney. John Parker. Alfred B. Calkins, Joel B~ Slater, A. B. Boetford, 
Hiram W. Jackaon, John W. Jackson, John dough, James dough, Oeorge 
W. Jones, G. Wallace Jones. James W. A. Smith, Leverett H.Waldo, Walker 
B. Perry, Joseph Egglestoo, Milan Jones, William McKenow, William Austin, 
Nathan Kidder, Levi Van Anker, John Dennis, John Hartigan, John Bur- 
llngame, Thomas Rowen, Dennis Bo wen, C. A. Wood worth, Benjamin 
McGee, Dr. Henry S. Day. Dr. Dwight W. Day, Thomas Howard. Charles O. 
Shepard, Am Burleson, Rollin Steams, Patrick Flaherty, Thomas Dillon, 
Jamas Montgomery, Newton Safe, John Brennon, James Rowen, Owen 
Whalen, Alonzo H. Jenks. Harrison Waterman, Nelson W. Skinner (died 
June 30th. IBM), Hiram Henshaw, Marshall Magee, Michael Burns, Patrick 
Sullivan, Thomas Burrows, John Conner, Frank Conner, A. Sidney Cornwall, 
Horace Nichols, Thomas Farrond, Loomis D. Hall, Asene Bowen, Daniel 
Bowen, Gsius Parker, Herman Gerber, Walter H. Jackson, A. G. Whitney, 
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McBheoiifJackMn, George Donovan Nathan Dake. James Brayton, New- 
land Buna, Carl Whitney, Alexander Dillingham, Perry Moras, Patrick 
Welch. John Bsnnon, John Welch, John Boaeh, William Roach, Dennis 
Fhmegan, Bernard Barns, Michael Bedding, Edward Welch. William 81mp- 
eon, Truman A. Drake, George Vedder. 8beldon J. Merchant, B om an s o B. 
Drake, Wallace W. Wade, Ira Parker. Cornelius Klbbe, Henry Francis, Por- 
ter Francis and WUttam J. Dally. 

Quite a proportion of those who went forward to the field 
never returned, and now fill unknown and unmarked graves 
in the " sacred soil " of the South — sacred indeed on ac- 
count of the dust of the heroes that reposes in its bosom. 

The town paid liberal bounties to its volunteers, and pa- 
triotic citizens not liable to duty furnished substitutes. 



ARCADE VILLAGE. 



The village of Arcade is situated at the confluence of 
Clear creek with the Cattaraugus, in the southwest part of 
the town. The early settlement and settlers have been 
traced in the history of the town. The corporate limits em- 
brace one and three-fourths square miles, the western part of 
which is crossed by the Buffalo, New York and Philadelphia 
Railroad. 

A notice of an election to determine whether this territory 
should be incorporated as the village of Arcade was pub- 
lished, dated July* 12th, 187 1 ; the election to be held at 
Hamilton's Hotel August 15th, 187 1. The notice was signed 
by S. S. Waldo, C. O. Hitchcock, A. F. Skinner, Sidney 
Richardson, C. A.Woodworth, C. S. Hamilton, H. N. Waldo, 
J. S. Bushnell, W. W. Davis, Andrew Seaman, A. A. Spencer, 
I. Sam. Johnson, B. F. Hurty, E. P. Carter, W. S. Smith, 
N. Moore, William McKenow, J. D. Nichols, Oliver Wade, 
J. F. Smith, J. H. Gibson, S. F. Mann, D. B. Shedd, H. S. 
Parker and John Dillingham. 

The whole number of votes cast at this election was 152, 
of which 104 were in the affirmative and 48 in the negative. 

The first election of officers was held at Hamilton's Hotel 
September 10th, 1871, pursuant to notice signed by Andrew 
Knight, supervisor, and Silas F. Mann, town clerk. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: J. T. Cummings, president; 
B. F. Hurty, E. P. Carter and James Perkins, trustees; Silas 
F. Mann, treasurer, and Sidney Richardson, collector. 

The first meeting of the board of trustees was held Sep- 
tember 21st, 1871, at the bank of Hurty & Chamberlain, and 
organized by taking the oath of office, and appointing E. 
Puzy clerk. 

At the annual meeting held March 18th, 1879, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Dr. Henry L. Day, president; A. 
L. Moulton and Isaac Smith, trustees for two years, and 
B. F. Hurty to fill vacancy; A. B. Bishop, treasurer; A. J. 
Whitney, collector. The board at a subsequent meeting ap- 
pointed the following: W. W. Wade, clerk; James M. Wither- 
ell, street commissioner; I. A. Cornwell, police constable; 
J. S. Bushnell, chief engineer of the fire department, and 
L. B. Calkins and A. A. Spencer, fire wardens. 

Prof&ssioxal Men* and Business Establishments. 

Among the early settlers that tried lawsuits was Silas 
Parker, although there is no evidence that he ever was 
admitte4 as a regular lawyer. His son, Charles R. Parker, 
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studied law, was regularly admitted, and for many years 
practiced his profession with success. Leverett Spring 
came into the town from Vermont about forty-five years 
ago; he is still hale, and in the practice of his profession, 
doing business in Wyoming and adjoining counties. Byron 
Healy, now county judge, commenced his practice in 
Arcade, as also did I. S. Johnson, now district attorney. 
Andrew J. Knight, ex-district attorney, has an office, and is 
doing a good business. William H. Nourse has been doing 
a legal business in Arcade two or three years. Henry M. 
Hill and Gustavus A. Barnes are younger members of the 
bar. 

The town of Arcade, like all other towns, has no doubt 
been blessed with all sorts of doctors, good, bad and indif- 
ferent, and they all had their friends that were willing to 
stand by them through evil and through good report. The 
first one we find mentioned was Dr. Joseph Pasco, but 
whether he was regular or irregu'ar we have no means of 
knowing. Then we hear of Dr. Israel Kibbe, who dealt 
out roots, herbs, etc., for the relief of the sick and afflicted. 
He was a good, well disposed man, and of course had a great 
many friends. We hear also of Dr. Kilbourn, but do not 
know what his medical tenets were. A Dr. Powers and a 
Dr. Burrows have also had residences here. Dr. Ira Shedd 
located here probably near fifty years ago. He was a reg- 
.ular physician and a very worthy man, and for a great many 
years was the only physician in the town. He left here in 
1872, then well toward seventy years old, and is living with 
his son at Grand Rapids. Mich. Dr. Washington W. Day 
came here from Eagle some twenty years ago, and practiced 
his profession till his health failed in 1868. He died March 
1 2th, 1873. Since that time Dr. Hanks and Dr. FitzGib- 
bons, allopathic, Dr. Stearns, eclectic, and Dr. Sovereign, 
homoeopathic, have been in Arcade for short periods. The 
present physicians are Dr. Henry L. Day, son of Dr. Wash- 
ington W. Day, who has been in successful practice a bo .it 
fifteen years; Dr. Lucius Peck, who moved here from Java 
in 1869, and has practiced here and in Java and fcagle some- 
thing over thirty years; and Dr. E. W. Earle, homoeopathic 
physician, who has been in practice in Arcade and Freedom 
three or four years. 

On the 31st of March, 1859, James H. Gibson started a 
newspaper here, called the Arcade £nterprise^rW\ch afterward 
went into, the hands of Charles Young. It was published by 
successive proprietors, with indifferent success for several 
years, and gave way to the Arcade Times, which was pub- 
lished here by S. Wilson Wade three or four years, and then 
removed to Warsaw, taking the name of the Wyoming County 
limes, where it is still published. 

The Arcade Leader was commenced in January, 1875, by 
Wallace W. Wade, and published by him until October 1st, 
1879, when he was succeeded by I. Allen Cornwell, who is 
its present editor and proprietor. 

There is at present only one drug store in the place. It 
is under the management of A. B. Bishop, a graduate of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 

About 1828 the site and water privilege for the grist-mill, 
tanner}' and saw-mill were deeded by Deacon Walter Hinck- 
ley to Harry Jackson, a son of Salah Jackson. The water 
was taken out of Clear creek by a head race, commencing 
on the farm of Captain Barrows, now owned by Martin J. 
Stearns, on the west side of Clear creek. This has proved 
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to be a very valuable water power. The grist-mill was built 
about 1828 by Harry Jackson; the next year he built a saw- 
mill. In 1852 the brothers Asahel and John Jackson built 
a tannery on the same water power. This property is now 
all owned by Silas F. Clough. The grist-mill and tannery 
seem to be in a flourishing condition, but the saw-mill has 
been on the retired list for some time. 

There is a small grist-mill on the Cattaraugus creek, about 
two milts above the village, which is now owned and opera- 
ted by A. D. Hedges, Esq. This mill has been in use prob- 
ably for twenty years or more, and still noes quite a respect- 
able business. 

C. A. Clough owns and operates a saw-mill in the west 
part of Arcade village, and is doing a respectable busi- 
ness for a section of country like this, nearly destitute of 
timber. 

A cheese box factory, situated in the west part of the vil- 
lage and operated by C. A. Clough and J. H. Howard, is 
doing a fine business, and employs six or seven hands about 
eight or nine months in the year. 

The planing-mill, together with a sash, door and blind 
factory, is situated on Clear creek, near its confluence with 
the Cattaraugus. It is owned and operated by J. S. 
Bushnell, who employs four or five hands the year round, 
doing a good business on a small scale in the way of 
planing, matching, manufacturing siding, brackets, mould- 
ings, etc. 

Samuel Upham built the first cloth-dressing and wool- 
carding factory in 1819. He operated and owned it till 
1834, when his son in-law, H. N. Waldo, became the owner. 
In 1837 the building was enlarged and machinery introduced 
for the manufacture of cloth, on a small scale. He kept on 
enlarging and introducing machinery till 1863, when it had 
a capacity of turning out from seventy-five to one hundred 
yards of flannels and cassi meres per day. A partnership 
was organized about this time, under the firm name of 
Waldo, Steele & Co., who soon afterward pulled down the 
old building and erected a new one, thirty by eighty feet, 
with an " L " thirty by fifty feet, with all the modern ma- 
chinery for spinning, weaving and finishing cloth. The fac- 
tory now had a capacity for two hundred yards per day, em- 
ployed about twenty-five hands and was run up to its full 
capacity till October 30th, 1868, when it was destroyed by 
fire. The last month was the best month of its existence. 
It was rebuilt by Waldo & Son in 1871, fifty by eighty feet, 
of brick, with stone basement, and is now owned and oper- 
ated by Smith & Wilson as a yarn factory. Under the 
present management it employs fourteen hands and manu- 
factures about two hundred pounds of yarn per day, worth 
on an average $1.50 per pound. It is run nine or ten months 
in the year. The annual income is about $35,000. 

Hurty & Chamberlain established a bank here July 1st, 
1867, in Carter's building, east of the Clear creek bridge, 
which was conducted by Mr. Hurty. In 1873 in was reor- 
ganized, passing into the hands of the firm of B. F. Hurty 
& Co., composed of B. F. Hurty, D. C. Beebe and A. 
Knight. In 1874 the banking company built the three- 
story brick block known as the Keystone Block, in the up- 
' per story of which is Keystone Hall. The east side of the 
lower story is used as a bank. It is finished in modern 
style, with a vault of great security. 

There are two regular dry goods stores in the village — the 



old and well known store of D. C. Beebe, who has been 
successfully engaged in the business here and in the towns 
adjoining for twenty years; and that kept by Silas F. Mann, 
who has followed the business toward twenty years with 
good success. 

Whitney & Guild, Jared F. Smith and Joshua D. Nichols 
sell groceries and provisions, glassware and notions. W. W. 
Davis also deals in groceries, provisions, feed, salt, lime, 
coal, seeds and fruits, etc. 

James Perkins & Son, M. T. C. Perkins, manufacture and 
sell everything in the line of carriages and sleighs but lumber 
wagots. They have a paint and blacksmith shop connected 
with their establishment, and turn out a large quantity of 
work for a town like this. Charles Witherell has a carriage 
shop on Liberty street. 

Louis H. Johnson manufactures gravestones and monu- 
ments. 

Of resident cheese buyers there a«*e S. Wade, H. D. 
Barnes, A. S. Moulton, H. M. Holmes, Hiram Steele, Wel- 
lington Beebe, V. C. Beebe and L. L. Horton. 

The livery business is probably not quite as good as it was 
fifteen or twenty years ago, but supports three stables in the 
village, viz.: those of Herbert Allen (the old stable of Spen- 
cer & Davis); Judson Bostwick, who occupies the barn of 
A. A. Spencer, near the Arcade Hotel; and George Green. 

There are at least a half dozen blacksmith shops in the 
village, where horseshoeing, carriage ironing and all kinds of 
general blacksmithing are carried on. Among the workmen 
are William McKenow, Henry Kilton, James Mulvey, A. D. 
Dennison, Mr. Upham and Horatio Hodge. 

The only hardware store in Arcade is now kept by Gilbert 
& Foote, two young men who embarked in the trade within 
the last six months, by buying out the stock of E. W. Wilcox. 
They keep everything usually kept in hardware stores except 
stoves. A. F. Skinner and Chauncey make and sell tin- 
ware, and deal in stoves. 

English & Carter keep a general assortment of watches, 
clocks, silverware, cutlery and notions for sale at their store, 
and repair clocks, watches, etc. 

This store and shop was first owned and carried on by E. 
P. Carter, but two or three years ago passed into the hands 
of the present proprietors. 

There are three hotels within the limits of the corporation 
of the village. The Arcade Hotel is owned by Levi B. Calk- 
ins, and for many years was the only one in the village or 
in the town. It has had many proprietors, and is now under 
the superintendence of Mace Lord, a landlord of much ex- 
perience. Three or four years ago it was thoroughly re- 
paired, and a third story added to the front, making it one 
of the finest and best managed hotel buildings in the county. 

The United States Hotel was founded and has always been 
kept by Z. Foote, who in 1871 bought out what had been 
used for a store and dwelling house, and converted it into 
this hotel. He also built a capacious barn in the rear, and 
otherwise improved the property. 

About 1874 Hyder Barnes built a hotel at the railroad 
station. It was immediately bought and is now kept by R. 
H. McReady. 

There are two boot and shoe shops, carried on by C. H. 
Beardsly and H. S. Hubbard. 

H. J. Beardsley carries on business as a merchant tailor; 
is doing quite an extensive business in the clothing trade. 
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There is at present but one meat market in the village, 
kept by George W. Jones and E. C. Rogers. 

Mrs. John Syke and the Misses Fuller are the milliners of 
the place, and Mrs. Shalies does an extensive business in 
dress making. 

Schools. 

In 1839 Professor Samuel Sedgwick opened a select 
school in the basement of the old Congregational church. 
In 1844 he built Sedgwick Seminary. He was succeeded 
by D. G. Calkins and others. This building was afterward 
sold, and made over into a Methodist church. 

The original subscription for establishing the Arcade 
academy was dated October 1st, 1861. The charter was 
granted in February, 1862, and the school opened in April, 
1863, with J. W. Earle as principal. During the eight years 
of its existence as the Arcade Academy the principals were 
J. W. Earle, W. M. Benson, Mr. Huzzy, J. W. Snow and E. 
H. Latimer. 

In April, 1870, it was sold to school district No. 1, which 
includes the whole village of Arcade, and the Arcade 
Academy and Union School was established under the gene- 
ral law of the State. Since the change the principals have 
been D. H. Burke, three terms; Miss Mary Wright, three 
terms; G. M. Forbes, three terms; R. W. Whelan, three 
terms; G. M. Forbes, again, three terms; A. M. Moss, two 
terms; J. H. Gibson, seven terms; and A. L. Eastman, who 
is the present principal. Three assistants are usually em- 
ployed, and the average attendance is about one hundred 
and sixty pupils. 

Arcade Lodge, No. 419, F. & A. M. 

was constituted May 19th, 1856 (date of warrant June 16th, 
1857), with Ezra Farrington, W. M.; Heman Wilson, S. W.; 
and Philander Cook, J. W. The charter members were: 
Ezra Farrington, Heman Wilson, Philander Cook, A. B. 
Botsford, Silas Parker, Ira Rowley, S. Guild, E. Holmes, 
John Wade, H. Smith, J. G. Wood and J. S. Colby. 

Since its organization the following have been W. M.: 
Ezra Farrington, Heman Wilson, Reqben Ball. Gideon Bent- 
ley, Hiram Smith, David Sill, I. Samuel Johnson, D. J. 
Woodworth, W. W. Wade and M. T. C. Perkins. 

Meetings are held the first and third Fridays of each month. 
The membership is 94. 

Officers for 1879: M. T. C. Perkins, W. M.; I. A. Corn- 
well, S. W.; Lucius Peck, J. W,; R. Ball, treasurer; J. H. 
Howard, secretary; A. F. Skinner, S. D.; William C. Ladd, 
J. D.; H. T. Wade, S. M. C; J. S. Bushnell, J. M. C; G. 
G. Williams, tyler. 

Fires and Fire Department. 

The first fire of any note was that which destroyed the 
Arcade Woolen Mills October 30th, 1868. This was a three- 
story building, and there was not a ladder in town by which 
the roof could be reached. 

December 16th, 1871, a hook and ladder company was 
organized, with the following officers: J. S. Bushnell, fore- 
man; T. J. Cornwell, assistant foreman; Charles T. Waldo, 
secretary; other members — George S. Guild, W. B. Perry, J. 
H. Beardsly, V. C. Beebe, H. E. Kilton, George Green, W. 
H. Pugh, John Haskell, H. W. Jones, D. Dennison, I. A. 



Cornwell, L. H. Johnson, Butler Wood, Clark Beardsly and 
H. S. Mosher. 

The present officers are: A. H.Carter, foreman; J. M.With- 
erell, assistant foreman; and B. F. Hurty. secretary and 
treasurer. 

The Chemical Fire Engine Company was organized April 
7th, 187-, with the following officers, viz.: B. F. Lewis, fore- 
man; J. S. Bushnell, assistant foreman; Fremont Knight, 
secretary; M. A. Hyland, treasurer. At a special meeting 
called for that purpose the corporation voted $1,000 for the 
purchase of a Babcock chemical engine. 

The present officers are: F. M. Foote, foreman; L. A. 
Davis, assistant foreman; F. A. Seaman, secretary; and 
James Crawford, treasurer; other members— F. C. Knight, 
W. S. Stearns, W. I. Mastin, J. W. Blakely, E. C. Wade, M. 
A. Hyland, C. A. Moon, H. S. Hubbard, H. O. Shedd, C. 
H. St. John, A. A. House, S. T. Gilbert, C. H. Beardsly, 
Allen W. Peck, Chauncey White and Millard Holmes. 

The village consists largely of wooden buildings, which in 
many places stand very compact, and it is remarkable that 
it has thus far escaped disastrous fires. 

Church History. 

Congregational. — The first Congregational church of Ar- 
cade was organized on Saturday, July 24th, 18 13, at a 
meeting held in the school-house. Rev. John Spencer was 
moderator of the meeting, and the original members were 
Walter Hinckley, Azubah Kibbe and Peggy Dutton. Arti- 
cles of faith and covenant were adopted, and Walter Hinck- 
ley was chosen deacon of the church, also moderator and 
clerk for future meetings. He was the only deacon until 
1832, when two more were chosen to assist him, and he held 
the office of clerk until 1836. He was also the originator 
and superintendent of the Sunday-school. 

The Lord's Supper was administered the Sunday follow- 
ing the organization, by the Rev. John Spencer, who also 
served the church more or less regularly for the first ten 
years of its history, when he was succeeded by the Rev. Ed- 
mund Ingalls, who labored in the field successfully another 
ten years or more. 

Revs. Solomon Stevens, Calvin Grey, Caleb E. Fisher, 
Henry Snyder, Timothy Stow, Ovid Miner, Lewis P. Frost, 
John Dodd (who died in the pastorate in 1864), William 
Dewey, W. H. Thomas, Charles Strong and Eugene F.'At- 
wood served the church for a longer or shorter time. The 
present pastor, Rev. Newton H. Bell, began his ministry with 
this church in 1877. 

Although this church was Congregational in its polity from 
the beginning, it was connected with the presbytery until 
1858, and sent its delegate annually to that body. In 1858 
it voted to unite with the Wyoming County Conference of 
Congregational Churches. April 2nd, 1854, a colony of 
members was dismissed for the purpose of organizing a 
church at Currier's Corners, in Java. 

During its early history the church enjoyed an unusual 
degree of prosperity, and hundreds were added by letter 
and profession of faith; but owing to many causes it became 
so reduced in strength that in 1879 it had only thirty resi- 
dent members, and its utter extinction seemed imminent, 
but since that time a large congregation has been gathered, 
and its membership more than doubled. 

A flourishing Sunday-school of more than a hundred 
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scholars, with an average attendance of seventy* five, is under 
the efficient management of Mr. L. A. Davis and a good 
corps of teachers. 

The first house of worship was built and dedicated in 
1834. It was valued at about $2,500, and the sale of pews 
fully covered the amount. In 1877 the property was put 
into the hands of a committee, consisting of Messrs. B. F. 
Hurty, William W. Davis and Smith Lyon, and. they were 
authorized to erect a new building for the use of the church. 
The work was finished with such dispatch that on the 5th 
of December of the same year a beautiful structure, cost- 
ing about $6,000, was dedicated, free of debt. It is built 
of wood. The style is gothic. The audience room has a 
seating capacity of three hundred, and is connected in the 
rear with a large lecture room, Bible class-room and library. 
The old bell rings in the new belfry. The whole is taste- 
fully finished and furnished, and is an ornament as well as 
credit to the village. 

Baptist. — Among the early settlers of the town were a few 
Baptists, who previous to 1816 held meetings, generally in 
private houses, under the lead of Deacon Caleb Calkins, 
Deacon John Colby and Stephen Pratt, of Sardinia. After 
that date Rev. Elias Harmon, who settled in Aurora, Rev. 
William Merrick, then of Sheldon, and others preached for 
them occasionally. The first Baptist church was organized 
October 13th, 1820, and recognized by a council in February, 
182 1, as a branch of the China and Concord church. In No- 
vember, 1825, this body assumed the name of the China and 
Freedom church. Deacon Caleb Calkins, Deacon Samuel Up- 
ham and Dr. S. W. Pattison were active members of this body. 

In 1825 Rev. Whitman Metcalf settled in Sardinia, and 
was soon engaged to preach in Arcade one-fourth of the time, 
and this church became connected as a branch with that of 
Sardinia, under the name of the Sardinia and China church. 
Meetings were held in the school- house, which was also oc- 
cupied by the other denominations. Rev. Clark Carr, a 
missionary of the Holland Purchase Baptist Association, 
which had been organized in 181 1, preached sometimes in 
1831, as did also Rev. E. Loomis, then pastor of Boston and 
Springville. Rev. Alfred Handy, who succeeded Elder Met- 
calf at Sardinia in 1833, also preached till 1836. 

The church was organized as a separate and distinct 
church, by the name of the Baptist Church of Christ in Ar- 
cade, August 8th, 1835. The constituted members were: L. 
D. Davis\ James Steele, Calvin R. Davis, Eliakim How, S im- 
uel Upham, Ira Rowley, Lester Withey, Sylvia Withey, Han- 
nah How, Polly Upham, Lucy Upham, Ira Shedd, Hiram 
Bartow, Hugh Steele, A. D. Warren, Abigail Warren, Francis 
Eaton, Lyman Carpenter, Chester A. Calkins, Milan Jones, 
G. Knight, Diana Smith, Maria Nourse, Alzina Gillett, Eu- 
rilla Bartow, Lucinda Steele, Susan Warren, Phoebe Warren, 
Emily Eaton, Susan Rowley, Julia Ann Shedd, Sophronia 
Crary, Miranda Steele, Mary A. Steele, Pomel Beckwith, 
Erville Pickard, Harriet Beckwith; six of these now belong 
to the church. 

October 7th, 1835, a council met at the Congregational 
meeting-house in Arcade, at which the Rev. Elisha Tucker 
was moderator, and publicly recognized this body as a regu- 
lar gospel church. Dr. Ira Shedd was the. first clerk, and 
served from that time till he removed to Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in 1872. He was succeeded by A. J. Knight, the 
present incumbent. 



The first deacons were James Steele, L. D. Davis and Ira 
Shedd. They have been succeeded by Samuel Upham, 
Daniel Woodworth and Abel Clough. The present dea- 
cons are Chester A. Calkins and Heman Wilson. 

Rev. Alfred Handy preached till 1836; Rev. A. Miner, 
of Rushford, and Rev. Silas Tucker, then a student at Ham- 
ilton, in 1836 and 1837; Rev. Sheldon N. Smith and Rev. 
Steadman Searle, in 1837 and 1838, and Re". Whitman Met- 
calf, from 1838 to 1840. Their first resident pastor. Rev. J. 
M. Purrington, was with them from 1840 to 1845. 

In 1839 they commenced building their first house of 
worship. It was a substantial frame building, forty by fifty 
feet, cost $2,400, and was dedicated in January. 1841. In 
1844 they built a parsonage, at a cost of about $400. 

Rev. David Searles was pastor in 1845 and 1846. 

The pulpit was supplied for about one year by Rev. S. 
Tucker, Rev. Z. Smith and others. Rev. E. W. Clark was 
pastor from 1847 to 1853; Rev. E. W. Bliss from 1853 to 
1855; Rev. R. Morey in 1856 and 1857: Rev. A. G. Bowles 
from 1858 to i860; Rev. Franklin Kidder from i860 to 
to 1866; Rev. L. S. Stowell, 1866 and 1867; Rev. Abner 
Morrill, 1868 to 1874; Rev. A. D. Bush has been pastor 
since 1874. 

In 1874 the church rebuilt and enlarged the parsonage, at 
a cost of about $800, and in 1875 rebuilt, enlarged and re- 
furnished the meeting-house, at a cost of about $6,400. 
The present number of members is one hundred and eigh- 
teen. Since the erection of the meeting-house in 1840, the 
members have maintained an efficient Sunday-school. L. 
Spring was its first superintendent. A. J. Knight is now 
superintendent. The school has fourteen officers and one 
hundred and forty pupils, and about one hundred and fifty 
library books. 

Methodist Episcopal. — It has been difficult to obtain in- 
formation of the early Methodists in the town, but it ap- 
pears that they began to have preaching here about 1830. 
They had no house of worship, but held their services, 
which were at irregular intervals, in the Congregational and 
Baptist churches. About 1850 they bought of one Sedg- 
wick a building then used as a seminary, and in 1856 re- 
paired it extensively, giving it a much more churchlike ap- 
pearance. 

The church thus repaired was dedicated July 31st, 1856. 
In 1878 the house was entirely rebuilt, in modern style, with 
the addition of a lecture-room, and furnace in the base- 
ment. The audience room has a seating capacity of three 
hundred. The society is now in a flourishing condition, 
the accessions within the last year having been at least one- 
half of their present membership, which is about seventy. 
The Sabbath-school numbers about fifty pupils, and is super- 
intended by A. F. Skinner. 

The present pastor is Rev. J. A. Smith. 



BIOGRAPHICAL. 



Jnu Am* was born in Orwell, Vt, in 1814. He was a ton of Jacob Ames, 
also a native of Vermont, who died in Arcade in 1804. Mr. Ames married 
Jane R. Jackson, of Cherry Valley, Otsego county, in 1844. He came to 
Arcade in 1845, baring; lived in Colchester snd South Dansrille previously. 
The father of Mrs. Ames was born in Hartford, Conn., and coming to Arcade 
in 1819, was one of the early settlers of the town. 
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Charles W. Arnold was born In China (now Arcade) in 1816. He has 
bean a life-ton* resident of the town, which he has eerred aa elerk. In 1848 
he was married to Dolly Foster Bunnell*, niece of Silas Meach, prominent in 
pioneer days- Mr. Arnold oontrihuted liberally to the prosecution of the 
late war. 

Gidror Arnold, deceased, was born July 8th, 1788, at Hampton, Conn., 
and came to Arcade in 1811. Returning- to his native place in 1815, he mar- 
ried Lorina Williams August 80th. and oame back and settled on the farm 
now owned by his son, Harrey Arnold, who was born September 18th, 1888, 
and married to Busnn, daughter of Fhineas Stearns, of Arcade, October 19th, 
1888. He has earvedM assessor, end is president of the board of ednoatlonof 
Arcade nnton sohooL 

Htdbr Barhrs waa born at Rutland, Vt, September 11th, 1804, and died 
December 18th, 1878. He married Daphne B. Palmer, of Orwell, Vt., Octo- 
ber 18th, 1888, and resided at Addison, Vt.. untU he oame to Arcade, in 1858. 
He was actire in business, and held local offices. His sons, H.Dana and 
Quetarus A. Barnes, the former an extensive dealer In butter and cheese, 
the latter a lawyer, are well known in the town. 

D. C. Brrrr was born at Freedom, Cattaraugus county, October Snd, 
1880, and married Aselia Am daughter of Philander Cook, October 18th. 1858. 
Mr. Beebe. who Is a merchant and banker, is a son of Charles Beebe, a set- 
tler from Vermont, who oame into Arcade in 1815. 

V. C. Brrrr. son of Charles Beebe, was born at Freedom, N. Y„ February 
4th, 1851, and is unmarried. He was educated at the district school and at 
Arcade Academy. He began his business career as a clerk and salcamsn at 
the age of eighteen, and a few years later became a member of the Arm of 
Horton k Beebe in the wholesale* cheese and butter trade ; and, though 
young, has an enviable reputation among the dairymen of western New 
York. 

Jumok Bortwick, liveryman, was born in Pike, March 19th, 1880, and was 
married February SBd. 1854, to Lorina Smith, daughter of William Smith, of 
Castile.' Mr. Bostwlok enlisted to September, 1881. to Company F, 5tb K. Y. 
cavalry. He was disabled at Annapolis and disc ha r g ed in 1883. He lived nine 
years to Michigan, and located to Arcade in 1878. 

Rxv. Nkwtok H. Bell, pastor of the Congregational church of Arcade, 
is a man of exceptional classical, literary and theological erudition. He 
was born at Kossuth, Iowa, April SSnd. 1841, and married Emma H., daughter 
of Rev Brastua Curtias, of North New Salem, Mass.. August 11th, 1888. He 
is a graduate of Denmark Academy, of Iowa, Amherst College and Prince- 
ton and Bangor theological seminaries, and has traveled extensively on both 
hemispheres, having preached at Stafford Springs, Conn., and Owatanna, 
Minn., and been a missionary at Mardto, in Turkey. He assumed charge of 
the Arcade church to November, 1877. 

William Burt was born in 1884, at Freedom, N. Y. He married Salome 
L. dough, to 1850. Mr. Bixby's father, Barnes Bixby, was born to Hillaboro 
county, N. H., to 1785, and was a settler in Arcade to 1817. He died to his 
ninetieth year. 

Lrvi B. Calkins was born October 18th, 1880, at St. Albans, Vt, and re- 
moved with bis mother to Aurora, Erie county, to 1888. October 18th, 1840, 
he was married to Matilda, daughter of Seth WlUery, of Cambridge, Vt, 
and March 12th, 1881, to Emily Farrtogton Heed, of Otoan, N. Y. He has 
followed the milling business twenty years, been a farmer three years, and 
has had much experience as a hotel proprietor ; to Lockport three years and 
sixteen years to Arcade. 

BoRRRT P. Cartrr, jeweler and dealer in clocks, watches and silverware, 
is a son of Miles Carter, and was born to Ontario county, April 21st, 1855. He 
married Elixa Ann, daughter of Walter Brooks, of Yorkshire, N. Y„ to 1848. 
He has a store to Bldred, Pa. 

Cbakcbt A. Clouob, son of Abel Clougb, was born April 8th, 1841, to 
Fabius. Onondaga county. He married Abbio Webber, daughter of Levi 
Webber, of Farmersvllle, N. Y., October 14th, 1882. Mr. Oough is a 
saw and plantog-mlll proprietor and a leading lumberman and manu- 
facturer. 

Irvtx Alls* Cojutwrll, son of John Cornwall, was born March 18th, 
1852, at Arcade. He is editor and p r o prietor of the Arcade Leader, and has 
served two yeara aa chief of police, three years as constable and two years 
aa town clerk. His father was a sergeant in the English navy to the war of 
1832. His mother waa Viletta Seaman, of Dutchess county. 

William W. Davis, son of Sardis and grandson of 8ylveeter Davis, was 
born to Freedom, N.Y., September 84th, 1885. July 6th, 1851, he was married 
to Julia A. Maynard, of Arcade. Their eon, Lyman, is now engaged with 
bis father to farming, and the purchase, baling and sale of hay and a general 
merchandise trade. Sylvester Davis, a blacksmith, removed with his family 
from New Hampshire to Canandaigua, N . Y„ about 1798. Sardis Davie oame 
from there to Freedom to 1815, and settled on the Beebe farm. William W. 
Davis has served one year as under sheriff. 

Jesse Dekris was born at Tioga Lake. Pa., to 1818, and was married to 
Fannie L. Chaffee, of Boston, Erie oounty, to 1814. He oame with his parents 
to Arcade when It was called China. His father married Hannah Brown, of 
Vermont. They were early settlers. Chester Chaffee, father of Mrs. Jesse 
Dennis, was a native of Vermont. He became a resident of Arcade to 1880. 
He died in 1878. 



Dr. E. W. Earlr isaaon of Prof. J. W. Baric, widely known to western 
New York as a teacher. He was born June 18th. 1845. in CenterviUc N. Y„ 
and to 1850 went with his father's family to Minnesota, where me brother 
was killed snd his mother and sister were made captives in the Sioux war. 
He was married January 81st, 1867, to Hannah Hills, of Yorkshire, N.Y. He 
graduated at Cincinnati Medical College to April, 1877, and now has a lucra- 
tive practice. 

Z. Foots was born January 8th, 1888, at Hamilton, N. Y„ and oame to 
Arcade from Java. He is proprietor of the United States Hotel, which 
stands on the ground occupied by the pioneer tog tavern of the town. He 
kept a hotel at Java Lake three years. June 6th, 1855, ho married Ann BUsa 
Kingman, of Java. 

Johw FRiBRD,a eon of Isaac Friend, of Dregget, Mass., was born January 
Snd, 1888, to Sheldon mow Java), and married Harriet A. Twiss, daughter of 
Moses Twiss, of Chariton, Mass- October 7th, 1852. He is a farmer and prod- 
uce dealer, and lives at Currier's Corners, on the farm where his father set- 
tled to 1881. The elder Friend Is living. He came from Massachusetts, and 
was one of the men prominent to the construction of the Attica and Allegany 
Valley Railroad. 

J. H. Girbor waa born at Darien, Pen ease oounty, August 18th, 1834, snd 
came to Arcade from Alexander, Pan esse oounty, to 1858. March Slat, 1868, 
he married Helen M. Lyon, of Arcade. From 1875 to 1879 he was teacher to 
the Arcade Academy and Union School, serving three years as principal- He 
is also s popular lecturer on natural science. He was a member of the first 
firm to the drug trade and was the first newspaper publisher to Arcade. 

BAJfURL T. Gilrrrt, the senior member of the firm of Gilbert k Foot*, 
general dealers to hardware, patotaand oils, was born September Snd, 1888, 
to Tborold, Canada, and was married October 87th, 1878, to BUa M. Morris, of 
Otto, Cattaraugus oounty. He baa been a resident of Arcade sinoe 1876. 

Hrrrt M. Hill, attorney, was educated at Arcade Academy and Syracuse 
University, and is a graduate of Ann Arbor University, Mich. He has been 
admitted to practice in the courts of the State of New York and to the 
United 8tates courts. He has traveled considerably, snd for a time had an 
office at Fort Scott, Kansas. He married Annie Buriew, of Ovid, New York, 
October 16th, 1878. 

Oliver Hodors, Esq., who died on the 18th day of June, 1878, oame as early 
as 1805, to company with his parents, when he was only seven years old, to 
the town of Attica. His father, Bttpbalet Hodges, located on the farm 
where his grandson, Garoy, now resides, and the land has always remained 
in the title of his father since the decease of his grandparents. When Oliver 
Hodges oame to this town there were only a few pioneer settlers, who had 
raised thro.- or four tog cabins. Hardly any clearings had been made, 
nor any better roads laid out than footpaths through the woods, between 
the settlers' dwellings. Heaasisted to clearing the land to which be was 
heir, became accustomed to hard labor, and identified himself with the 
growth and business prosperity of the town. When eleven yeara of age he 
carried the mail regularly between Attica and Batavta, making the tourney 
on horseback, sometimes requiring his horse to leap over the trees that had 
fallen across his pathway. He was at home on horseback from childhood. 
In the days when men were arrested and imprisoned for debt he was con- 
stable and collector of this town, and his duties, if not always pleasant, were 
at least full o* excitement. His business habits were such that he was re- 
peatedly appointed deputy sheriff of Ge n esee oounty when this part of 
Wyoming belonged to Genesee. The older inhabitants can recollect the 
capture of the notorious counterfeiter Law, of his being brought to trial 
and the murderous assault he made to the court room upon an aocompUoe, 
Topliff, who testified against him. It Is believed he would have acoompuahed 
his purpose if he had not been forcibly prevented. Mr. Hodges and Rue 
Nelson walked from BrferneM, Mass^ to Attica to eight days, a pretty good 
illustration of the active habita of the young men to those times. Afterward 
Mr. Hodges used to draw dry goods and grocer i e s from Albany to Attica for 
S8-S5 per hundred. He took a reasonable amount of interest In town politics, 
and waa a Whig until the organisation of the Republican party. He was 
considered a man of excellent judgment, a good clfJsen, a kind neighbor and 
pleasant to his social relations. 

B. F. Hurtt, banker. Arcade, waa born December 3d, 1884, at Lowvllle, 
Lewis county. In 1840 he married piary Bailey, of Cuba, Allegany county. 
His father, John Hurty, was a farmer of German descent, and moved with 
his family to Bethany to 1886. The later years of his life were spent in Cuba, 
Allegany oounty, where be died to 1886. After receiving such educational 
advantages as were afforded by the district school, young Hurty attended 
the academy at Alexander two winters, working on the farm during the 
summer. He began teaching school at Farmersvllle st $10 per month, 
" boarding around.** He afterward began teaching and attending school 
until he secured a uberal acedemkyedncatkm. He was successful aa a teacher 
in high schools at Cuba, Randolph and other potato ; was book-keeper for a 
contractor on public works six years, and spent two years to the South to 
government employ during the Rebellion. 

Hor. Marcus a. Hull, son of Dr. Laurens Hull, of Angelica, N. Y„ was 
born at Bridgewater, N. Y., December 88th, 1810. He settled to Pike to 1856, 
and for several years had a woolen mill there. From Pike he removed to 
Arcade, where he is s well known manufacturer. He was elected to the 
Legislature to 1888, and re-elected to 1870. In 1878 he wsssppoin ted Inspector 
of customs for the district of Niagara, port of Susnenaion Bridge, which po- 
sition he still occupies. September 5th, 1848. he was married to Susan C 
Aekerman, of Alton, N. Y. 
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John Jackson, ton of Salah Jackson, and great-grandson of Dr. Orville 
Jackson, who was surgeon In the French anny during the French and Indian 
war, was born In Arcade May 33th, 1317. Mr. Jackson married Mary Knapp, 
of Lindlcy, X. Y., In 1815. He Is a miller and carpenter. His family were 
early In the town, bis brothers Henry and Salah being well remembered pio- 
neers* I 

J. Wbslet Jackson, son of Harry Jackson and grandson of Salah Jack- j 
son, was born in Arcade September 3d, 1842, and was married May S9tb, 1866, j 
to Henrietta, daughter of Smith Lyon, of Arcade. Mr. Jackson enlisted as 
second lieutenant of Company H, 78th N. Y. Infantry, hi November, 1861, I 
served two years and resigned on account of sickness. In September, 
1864, be re-enlisted, in the 1st X. Y. dragoons, and served until the close of 
the war. Mr. Jackson has long been a farmer and cattle dealer, and is en- 
gaged in the western cattle trade, having large ranches in Kansas. 

Louis H. Johnson, who is engaged in the marble business at Arcade, was 
born in Rochester. N. Y., October 6th, 1832, and married Genevieve, daugh- 
ter of Milton Plttenger, of Shiloh, 0. 

Okorob W. Jones was born in Arcade June 2nd, 1839, and married Martha 
Price, of Old Town, O.. April 19th, 1860. He served In the war of the Re- 
bellion In Company C, 1st N. Y. dragoons ; was wounded In a cavalry charge 
near 8trasburg, Va~, and dlsohirged at the dose of the war. 

Horace W. Jones was born at Sardinia, Brie county, in 1810. He came 
from Sardinia to Arcade, where he has since resided, except two years spent 
in Yorkshire. May 4th, 1861, be enlisted in the Slst N. Y. volunteers. He 
participated In the 2nd battle of Bull Run, Antletam (where he was 
wounded), Fredericksburg, South Mountain and in other engagements. In 
1864 be married Elisabeth Whitney, widow of Carleton Whitney, and daugh- 
ter of Benjamin Town, who was born in Vermont In 1799, and has lived in 
Richfield, Otsego county, and CentrevUte, Allegany county, before coming 
to Arcade, where he now resides, 

Akduw J. Knioht, attorney, was born June 3d, 1839, at Nunda, Living- 
ston county, where he was a student at the academy until he entered Boon- 
ester University. He was principal of the schools at Portage and Castile one 
year each, during which time he was reading law, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1864. He was elected district attorney In 1874, but resigned In 1876 on 
account of an Injury which prevented his serving. In June, 1886, he mar- 
ried Althea B. Angler, of Nunda, 

Mace Land is one of the best known men in the county, where he has 
been a popular landlord and stage proprietor for many years. He has been 
located at Pike, Warsaw and Arcade. From 1860 to 1884 he was in California, 
mining, keeping hotels and lumbering, where he experienced many ricissi- 
tudea of fortune. He was born October 10th, 1819. 

Nelson Mooee was born in Fenner, Madison county, March 4th, 1828. In 
1824 he came with his parents to China ; they settled near North Java, In 
1843 he removed to Arcade, where be married Sarepta Parker in 1847, and has 
since resided here, engaged In farming. His father, Hiram Moore, went 
west, and died there in 1877. 

Albeet L. Moulton was born November 18th, 1826, at Holland, N. Y., 
December 26th, 1847, he married Betsey Ann Burbank, of Arcade, who was a 
daughter of Solomon Burbank. and was born October 16th, 1880. Mr. Moul- 
ton is a boot and shoe maker by trade, but is now a wholesale dealer in but- 
ter and cheese for the New York market, his trade extending through five 
or six counties of western New York. 

Colonel Samuel Nickols was born at Franoestown, N. H„ in 1786, and 
died at Arcade In 1868. His grandfather, John Nickols, came from Ireland. 
Colonel Nickols was married at Franoestown, N. H., to 8erah Dntton. They 
raised a family of six children, three of whom are living. The only member 
of the family now in the town is Mrs. Eurllla Bartow, who was the first white 
female born in town (May 3d, 1811), and received a liberal education for the 
early days; taught school two terms, and married Hiram Bartow December 
9th, 1832. He was one of six men who formed the first temperance society 
in town. He died May 20th, 1872. Mrs. Bartow's mother made the first 
cheese raitnufnotured in the town and sold outside. 

Mbe. Mania Nouses, whose maiden name was Upham, was born in Rush- 
ford, Allegany county. In 1817, and was married to Orson F. Nourse in 1834. 
Mr. Nourse was engaged In the cattle trade, and bought very extensively for 
eastern markets. He was also a well known farmer. The dye house of Mrs. 
Nourse's father was one of the early buildings in the town. 

William H. Noubse, son of Nelson Nourse. of Hinsdale, Cattaraugus 
county, was born there June 23d, 1888, and married Idella Robeson, of Frank- 
UnvWe, December 26th, 1877. Mr. Nourse received an academic education at 
the Franklin villa and Friendship academies, read law In the office of Colonel 
A. O. Bios* of Buffalo, and was admitted to the bar in 1877. The previous 
year he appeared as a political orator In behalf of the Republican cause in 
Brie, Niagara and Cattaraugus counties. 

Hoeacb Parses, deceased, was the third son of Silas Parker, an honored 
pioneer in the county, and like his father was a successful farmer. He was 
born April 27th, 1811, and was the first male child born In the town. He was 
often called to public positions in the town, and served as supervisor. In 
1888 he married Betsey Youngs, of Florida, N. Y. 



Iba Parker, a grandson of Silas Parker, who wss the first supervisor of 
the town of China, was born in Arcade April 9th. 1832. He married Alzina 
K. Pike, daughter of William W. Pike, of Eagle. August 28th. 1851. August 
16th, 1861, Mr. Pike enlisted In Company C 104th X. Y. volunteers, and par- 
ticipated In the battles of Slaughter Mountain. Thoroughfare Gap. Rappa- 
hannock Station. Hay market. Second Bull Uun. Frederick City, South Moun- 
tain, Antletam, the two engagements st Fredericksburg, Chanccllorsvilleand 
Gettysburg ; was under fire ninety-one days in succession ; was raken pris- 
oner while tearing up the Weldon Railroad ; wa* confined in Llbby prison 
and Castle Thunder, and was discharged June 17th, 1833. 

James Pebkxws was born August 24th, 1811, at Enfield, Grafton county, 
N. H. He married Sophronla Wells, of Danville, Caledonia county, Vt„ 
November 4th, 1882, and came f i om there to Arcade In October, 1835, but did 
not become a permanent resident until August, 1888. He is a carriage 
builder. He has served as town superintendent of schools. Justice of the 
peace, president of the village and In many less important offices. 

Sedret Richardson, son of Washington E. Richardson, was born March 
31st, 1885, in Arcade. August 26th, 1857. be married Harriet Elizabeth Cal- 
ton, daughter of John C. Calton. Mr. Richardson is a farmer and dealer in 
livo stock and produce; he has served several years as deputy sheriff, and 
has been constable and collector and commissioner of highways. 

Dariex P. Shaw was born In Monroe county in 1827, and was married in 
1852 to Caroline Woolsey, of Arcade. At the age of two be removed with 
his parents to Java ; thence to Arcade. He has been highway commissioner 
six years, and assessor for the past nine years. Mr. Shaw's father, Cyrus 
Shaw, was born in Connecticut in 1706, and died In Arcade in 1860. Harry 
Woolsey, Mrs. Shaw's father, was born in Hudson. N. Y., and died In Arcade 
In 1870. 

Mbe. Lucetta R. Sherwood, daughter of Milo Wells, and granddaughter 
of Captain Simeon Wells, was born In China (now Arcade), March 27th, 1830, 
and married Sherman M. Sherwood, son of Dr. Anson Sherwood, of Michi- 
gan, February 26th, 1849. Her husband was of Scotch descent. She owns a 
farm of two hundred and three acres. Mr. Sherwood died February 23d, 
1878. 

Hoe. Leverett 8pbieo, son of Samuel Spring, was born October 18th, 
1808, at Grafton, Vt., and came to Arcade in 1886, where he married Lucy 
Upham In 1887. He is both a lawyer and a farmer. He read law with Daniel 
Kellogg, of Vermont, where he was admitted to practice in 1885. In the 
practice of his profession he has not been limited to Wyoming county, but 
has practiced in adjoining counties, especially Buffalo. In 1887 he was elected 
magistrate, and served six years. Subsequently he was supervisor. He was 
a member of the Legislature in 1844 and 1845. and was appointed district 
attorney In 1876. Although past seventy, he is still actively engaged in a 
lucrative practice, and is one of three remaining members of the early 
Wyoming county bar. 

Phimras Stearns was born in Walt ha no. Mass., February 11th, 1795, and 
married Miriam Armstrong, of Fletcher, Vt., in 1824. having emigrated to 
that State. In 1885 he removed to Saratoga Springs, N. Y., with his parents • 
He afterward lived at Collins and at Springvllle. Erie county. In 1844 he lo- 
cated in Arcade, where be now lives with bis son, Martin J. Stearns, on a 
farm of one hundred and forty acres. He is in receipt of a pension as a 
veteran of the war of 1812. 

Jambs Steele, deceased, was born May 4th, 1783, at Londonderry, X. H„ 
and married Miranda Parker, daughter of Ellas Parker, of Arcade, October 
17th,1818. Mr. Steele came to Arcade in 1811. and died October 8th, 1852. He has 
had two sons and two daughters. Ellas Steele, one of the former, was born 
December 3d. 1833, and married Martha D., daughter of Hyder Barnes, Esq., 
January 20th, 1808. He is a successful farmer, and occupies the farm left by 
his father. 

Mbe. S. U. R. Tzldee was born October 6th, 1812, in Rushf ord, Allegany 
county. She has been twice married— to Ira Rowley, son of Colonel Rowley, 
and to Samuel Tilden, of Arcade, who is living. Mrs. Tllden is a daughter of 
Samuel Upham, and is one of a very few persons left In the town who can 
tell of the experiences of the pioneers from memory. 

Joeath ar Wade, deceased.was born February 5th, 1786, in Ellsabethtown, 
N. J. He has been twice married— to Anna Chllds and to Abigail GlUett— 
the second marriage taking place November 11th, 1824. By his first marriage 
he had seven sons ; by his second a son and a daughter. Mr. Chllds came 
from Stafford, Genesee county, and located on the John Lennox farm in 
1828. Henry T. Wade, his youngest son, was born August Uth, 1827, at 
Stafford. Genesee county, and married Harriet, daughter of Heman Wilson, 
October 8th, I860. The issue of this marriage has been two children— Nellie 
A. and Henry McOeUan. Mr. Wade is a farmer. 

Horatio N. Waldo, a son of Lyman Waldo, was born at Coventry, Cone 
February 21st, 1806, and was married October 8th, 1829, to Eunice, daughter 
of Samuel Upham, of Arcade. Mr. Waldo came to Arcade from Portage, 
N. Y„ In 1828, and became well known as a woolen manufacturer. Under 
his management the M Arcade cloth " had an extended and favorable reputa- 
tion. Mr. Waldo Is living retired. 

A. Wallace Wade was born November 9th, 1840, at Farmersvllle, Cat- 
taraugus county, and was married May 22nd, 1872, to Frances A. Remington, 
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of Stafford, Ooneiee oounty. He lived In China, N. Y., from 1M1 to 1849. 
His narenta went to Michigan in 1864. He enlisted as a private in the 3d 
Michigan infantry in 1861, and was discharged in 1883, and soon after re-en- 
listed in Cutter's brigade band, as 1st sergeant, with the Michigan cavalry, 
and remained until the dose of the war. He returned to Arcade in 1867, and 
has served the village as trustee, a member of the board of education and 
as village dark from 1878 to 1879, one year excepted. From 1878 to 1879 he 
was editor of the Arcade Leader, end is at present engaged in the wholesale 



Gakaxv BnnoM Wsllbswbs born in Belton, Conn., August 4th, 1770, and 
died August 89th, 1846, in Arcade. He wes married in 1791 to Rhoda L. Boat- 
wick, of Connecticut. He csme to Arcade in 1619, and settled on the farm 
now owned by his grandson, Milo B. Welles. Captain Welles had seven 
chfldren—Bostwick, Taleott, Milo, Lemuel O, Harriet, Phone and Ebnlra. 
Lemuel C. Welles was married to EUsa Miller, daughter of John F. Miller, 
of Ovid, N. Y„ April 87th, 1888. and died April S8th, 1849. He had nine chil- 
dren, eight of whom are living. Mrs. EUsa Welles, with her sons, V.C. and 
E. Cm owns the old 1 



Jamkd Wixbziixl located on a farm of three hundred acres on lot No. 41, 
in the southwest corner of the town, about 1817, and participated in the 
first town meeting, held the next year. He died about 1848 or 1849. 

His son, Nxxsov WxraniL, owns snd occupies part of the old farm. He 
was born in Harford, Conn., In 1815 ; came with his parents to Arcade ; and 
wm married December 86th, 1889, to Sarah AnnWilbcr,of Arcade. He has 
been a farmer and contractor, and has, in the latter capacity, built more 
bridges than any other man in the town. 



Gboboi Williams, son of John Williams, who was born In Danby, Vt., In 
1798, snd died in Erie oounty in IMS. was born in Rutland. Vt., October 
23d, 1817. and married Lucy Arnold, of Arcade, in 1850. Mr. Williams, who 
had lived in Vermont, In Erie county and in Yorkshire, csme to Arcade in 
1864. 

Ruros Woolsbt was born in Sheldon (now Java), K. T., September 8th, 
1880, and married Hannah Bryant, of Angelica, K. Y., February 18th, 1851. 
He is s son of Henry Woolsey, of Columbia oounty, N. T., who settled on 
the old Woolsey farm in Java in 1819. Mr. Woolsey has served five years as 
commissioner of highways. 

Bar. r^MTjfff ±, Woodwobth, preacher and furniture dealer, was born 
In Fenner, Madison oounty, November 18th. 1888, and was married February 
9th, 1864, to Mary L. Smith, of Fredonia, N. T. He received an academic 
education at Fredonia and Middlebury academies, and was teaching school 
in Lexington, Ky., in the fall of 1858. He came north and enlisted in Com- 
pany H, 44th N. Y. infantry, August 8th, 1881. September 90th be wss com- 
missioned first lieutenant. He was appointed recruiting officer for the 
general service January 1st, 1863, snd stationed at Rochester. He rejoined 
his regiment April 6th, 1862, and was in command of Company E during the 
siege of Yorktown ; was in the battle of Hanover Court-house and the 
Seven Days Fight ; lost his left eye at Malvern HIU ; was taken prisoner and 
confined in Libby prison till July 14th, when he was released and sent home. 
He was commissioned captain of Company K, 44th N. Y. volunteers, and as- 
sumed command January 1st, 1888 ; wss discharged. June 80th, 1865. He was 
commissioned colonel of the 97th regiment of Missouri militia, to suppress 
the Rebellion against the State government in 1867, and resigned In 1858. 
For ten years he has been a member of the village board of education. He 
entered the ministry October 5th, 1878. 
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k HE following list, showing the names of many of 
the pioneers of this town, and the date and loca- 
tion of their purchases, is taken from the records 
of the Holland Land Company: 
Zerah Phelps, 18MUot»l-Mectk>n 1* Benjamin PorterOSOt, 
, 9 and 11, section 6 ; Levi Porter, 1MB, lota 8, 10 and 12, teotlon d; 
Stephen Crow (from whom Crow creek was named), 1MB, lots 2,4 and 
6, »ectfe>n 6; Nathaniel Sprout, 1802, lota 9 and 11, section 8 ; S. Crow 
and T. Adams, 1808, lota 9-12, aeotion 12; Zerah Phelps, 1804, lota 4 to 0, section 
10; Amos Sprout, 1800, lot 12, section 8; Nathaniel Sprout, Jr„ 1808, part of 
lota 10 and 12, section 7, and of lota 2, 4 and 0, section 11 ; John Keen, 1800, 
part of lota 7 and 9, section 10; Andrew McKlen, 1805, lot 8, section 8 ; Charles 
Patterson, 1806, lota 1-8, section 10 ; Stephen Crow, 1804, part of lota 1, 3 and 
5; Amjah Nichols, 1804, part of lota 1, 3 and 5, section 4; Dan Adams, 1805, lot 
0, sections; Joshua B. Beans, 1805, part of lota 2, 4 and 0, section 8 ; Lemuel 
Whaler, 1805, part of lota 2, 4 and 0, section 8; Joseph Hunger, 1805, lota 1, 3 
and 5, section 2; Reynolds Whaler, 1805, part of lota 1, 8 and 5, section 8 ; 
Zadoc Williams, 1804, part of lot 81, section 12; Luther 8tanhope, 1805, part 
of lota 2 and 4, section U; Justus Walbrldge, 1805, lot 5, part of lot 8, section 
15; Blihu and Dartd Beckwith, jr M 1808, lota 1 and 8, section 10, snd parts 
of lota 1, 8 snd 5, section 5; Parmenlo Adams, 1808, parts of lota 7, 8 and 11, 
section 10; John Grant, 1808, parts of lota 7, 9 and U, section 10; Archibald 
Nelson, 1805, lot land part of lot 8, section 15; Daniel Gardner, 1804, lota 2,4 
and 0, section 4; Joel Mazon, 1808, parts of lota 2, 4 and 0, section 14; Na- 
thaniel Eastman, 1805, lota 11-18, section 11; Joseph Chaffee, 1808, lot 10, seo- 
tion 4; Dudley Nichols, 1808, lota 8 and 12, section 4; Nehemlah Osborn, 
1805, lot 8, section 4; William Oshorn, 1808, lot 5, section 10 ; Nancy Wood, 
1805, part of lota 7, 9 and 11, section 6 ; Jacob Wood, 1808, lot 7, section 11 ; 
John Hassett, 1807, parts of lota 8 and 10, section 8; Aaron Bailey, 1808, parts 
of lots 2, 4 and 8, sections; Jonathan Wallingsford, 3808, parts of lota 2, 4 
and 0, section 0; Isaac Adams, 1808, lota 1 snd 8, section 9; Charles L. Imus, 
1808, lot 9, seeton 11 ; Thomas Whaley, 1805, parts of lota 1, 3 and 5, section 8 ; 
Lemuel Whaley, 1808, lot 2, section 2 ; Daniel Durkee, 1809, lot 12, section 10 ; 
John Burley, 1808, parts of lota 4 and 0, section 10 ; William Burllngame, 
1808, parts of lota 1, 3 and 5, section 4 ; Timothy Burt, 1808, lot 8, part of lot 
10, section 2 ; Samuel Mott, 1808, parts of lota 10 and 12, section 7 ; Dartd 
Fletcher and Frederick H. Swears, 1809, parts of lota 8 snd 10, section 5 ; 
Amos Mussy, 1805, lot 9, section 4; Zadoc Williams, 1808, lot 8, section 8; 
Jesse Dltaon, 1808, lot 11, section 4 ; John Hubbard, 1808, lot 12 and part of lot 
10, section 2; Hanford Conger, 1808, lot 1, section 8 ; John Growl, 1807, parts 
of lota 8 and 10, section 5; Blitah Child*, 1807, parts of lota 8 and 10, section 5; 
Orator Holcomb, 1885, parte of lota 1, 3 and 5, section 0; Bliphalet Hodges, 
1808, lot 8, section 7 ; Benjamin Potter, 1804, lot 10, section 8 ; John M. Cough- 
ram, 1805, lot 2, section 15; John Chapel, 1818, lot 4, section 2; Adolphus 
Gardner, 1808, lot 8, section 2; Ebeneaar Humphrey, 1809, lot 11, section 9 ; 
Beuben Bemsn, 1809, lot 7, section 13; Nehemlah Baker, lota 8 and 5, section 
18; Nathaniel Eastman, 1807, lot 11 snd part of lot 9, section 8; Thomas 
O. Kelley snd John Rogers, 1808, lot 7 snd part of lot 9, section 8 : Joseph 
Chaffee, 1809, lot 12, section 3 ; Sargent Jones, 1810, lot 11, section 2 ; Hutchins 
Washburn, 1810, lot 9, section 2 ; Amaslah Randall, 1810, lot 9, section 9. 

In 1802 Zerah Phelps, wishing to better his condition and 
having heard much talk of the land flowing with milk and 
honey known all over the eastern States as the " Genesee 
country/' bade farewell to kindred and friends in the old 
" nutmeg State." and pushed out for the headquarters of the 
Holland Land Company, whose office at that time was at 
Batavia. He was finally " booked," " articled " and "deed- 
ed " a tract of land in what, nine years after, turned out to 
be the town of Attica. He was accompanied by Deacon 
Porter, Nathaniel Sprout, Isaac Townsend and Major P. 
Adams. With a major to command the movements and a 
deacon to look after the spiritual wants of the little band, 



they continuously and courageously advanced upon the dense 
forest that lay before them, and plunged into its very heart. 
They had to brave the dangers, endure the toil and suffer 
the hardships incident to pioneer life; but they were born of 
a stock inured to privations and educated in the school of 
devotion to principle. 

July 25th, 1803, the household of Zerah Phelps rejoiced 
over the birth of the pioneer baby in their family, who was 
duly named Harriet Phelps. 

The contracting parties to the first wedding in this town 
were Stephen Crow and Lucy Elwell. The first death in this 
town after it was first settled by Mr. Phelps was that of 
Thomas Mather, in the winter of 1803. 

It was not long before the little band of first comers re- 
ceived accessions, for we find that in 1804 John Smith, John 
Richards, Steward Gardner, Daniel Gardner, Daniel Bur- 
bank, Nathaniel Sprout, jr., Eli Hayes, Daniel White, Zadoc 
Williams and Zadoc Whipple bought land in this township. 
Levi Nelson came in 1804 and settled on the farm now 
owned by William Nelson, south of Attica village. 

The trials, hardships and privations of this colony were 
not as severe as those of the first, for they benefited by the 
experience and were sheltered by the cabins of their pre- 
decessors while they were building their own houses. Their 
furniture was of the most primitive kind, to say nothing of 
the log cabin without floor, door or windows, and the cracks 
between the logs of the house were unchinked, that the 
smoke might have a chance to circulate freely. The bed- 
stead was made by driving four crotches in the ground in 
one corner of the mansion, with poles laid in for side pieces 
and smaller ones laid across to serve as a bedcord, and % on 
top of them a few spruce boughs laid by way of matress. 
The table was made in another corner by boring two holes 
in the side of the house at the proper height, and driving 
into them sticks projecting enough to hold a sheet of bark. 
The dishes were wooden or pewter, and the old fashioned 
long handled frying-pan, the bake'-kettle, a dinner- pot and a 
dish-kettle composed the whole kit of cooking utensils. The 
old broad fire-place, without chimney or jambs, served the 
triple purpose of cooking, heating and lighting, and the 
chain were blocks or logs. 

In 1805 the town received a fresh supply of New England 
bone and sinew, by the immigration of such families as 
those of Oliver Hodges, Clark Burlingame, Benjamin Powers, 
Eliphalet Hodges, Jacob Howe, John M. Coffin, Joseph 
Munger, Levi Stanhope, Patrick Alvord, Thomas Whaley, 
Nancy Wood, Samuel Smith, Nathaniel Eastman, Benjamin 
Nelson, Orator Holcomb, Stephen Crawford, Luther 5tan- 
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hope, Simeon Porter, Benjamin Moulton, David Beckwith, 
Joseph Hopkins, Elijah Rice, Elihu Beckwith, Daniel 
Adams, Joel Bradnor, Francis Rodgers, John Kean, Joseph 
Munger, Nehemiah Osborn and Lemuel Whaley. 

In 1806 Owen Cotton came in from Vermont, and in 
1808 and 1809 he was followed by Asher Gardner, John 
Wilder, Asa Johnson, Joseph Wilder, William Vary and one 
Fuller. 

. Charles D. Beman, born in Williamstown, Mass., January 
nth, 1797, also located in Attica in 1809, where he still re- 
sides. We are indebted to him for much valuable informa- 
tion. He was one of the soldiers of 181 2 from this town; 
others were Abel Baker, Caleb Starkweather and Joel 
Boughton. 

In 181 1 Gaius B. Rich and Seymour Brainard came to 
this town, Brainard locating about three miles east of what 
is now the village of Attica. He bought his land of Daniel 
Burbank, and in 1820 built a grist-mill down the Tonawanda 
creek, a short distance from Attica. He was a farmer, as 
well as mill owner, and had at one time about twenty acres 
of wheat, which at that period was considered a very large 
acreage for this country. In the spring it had the appear- 
ance of having been winter killed, and he sowed it again, 
which resulted in a harvest of over eight hundred bushels 
of very nice wheat. When he commenced building his 
grist-mill wheat was worth $2.50 per bu«hel, but it was 
worth only about three shillings a bushel when he was ready 
for converting wheat into flour. 

Location and Occupation of Early Settlers. 

The farm now owned and occupied by Truman F. Bald- 
win, three miles east of Attica village, is the spot where 
Seymour Brainard finally located. He lived two and a half 
years in a log house a little further east, en the place now 
owned by Kriegelstein, and Anally located on the Baldwin 
farm, where he lived until his death. He came from Old 
Haddam, Conn. His team consisted of two yoke of oxen 
and one horse, all hitched to an ox-cart of his own make. 
Upon the cart were piled all the goods and chattels possessed 
by Mr. B. The old cart body was made long, and above the 
wheels spread out to about ten feet wide. Over the whole 
was a top or cover, the bows made of saplings cut in the 
woods, and the covering of cotton cloth. In this "schooner" 
was loaded not only his furniture, but his family, which con- 
sisted of a wife and seven children, and the " spike team " 
was headed for the Genesee country, where cart and family 
finally arrived without the loss of a relic. It should not be 
forgotten that in the bottom of the load, among the black- 
smith tools, for Brainard was a blacksmith, were stowed 
away four thousand dollars in cash, with which he made his 
purchases, cleared lands, built mills and distilleries, and, in 
short, became the " farmer prince " of the region. It was 
nothing unusual for him to fatten from fifty to one hundred 
head of cattle annually for the Albany and New York mar- 
kets, and this, too, before there was any means of trans- 
portation other than driving them on foot. He would feed 
them on " still slops," as it was called, through the winter, 
and start them for market in the spring, after the grass was 
up enough to feed the drove along the way and keep them 
in good condition. Thus he managed, and amassed a for- 
tune. He was a large land owner in this town, and as his 
children were married off they were each provided with a 



well stocked farm for a "start" in life. Although a black- 
smith, Mr. Brainard never worked at his trade after coming 
to the town. After his distillery was in operation in 1816 
he contracted with John Wilder, of Batavia, to deliver at 
his place ten thousand gallons of rye whiskey, at sixteen 
cents per gallon, which he made in one season. He built a 
grist-mill in 1820, on the Tonawanda creek, about a mile 
and a half below Attica. This was afterward known as the 
Blodgett mill, and in a few years was destroyed by fire. In 
1824 he built a distillery on the farm now owned by Charles 
Kriegelstein. 

Dudley Nichols located in the northeast part of the town 
in 1808, on the farm now owned and occupied by J. S. 
Kriegelstein. He was a stonemason by trade. He built a 
stone house, in which he lived for many years. The house 
has been taken down, and the stone used for other pur- 
poses. 

Oliver Hodges, who settled here in 1805, was a farmer by 
occupation, and lived on the farm now owned by Armenius 
B. Scoville, a son-in-law of Mr. Hodges. 

Parmenio Adams located on the place which Mrs. Mason 
now owns, in the village of Attica. He was a farmer. He 
was known as Major Adams, as he had been commissioned 
as major in the State militia of Connecticut. In 1824 he was 
elected to Congress over Isaac Wilson by one majority. The 
result greatly pleased his friends in the town, and a great 
jubilee was held to celebrate the event. 

Orator Holcomb located in this town in 1805, on what is 
now the Vernal road. He was a millwright by trade, and 
worked for Mr. Brainard on his distilleries and mills. 

Clark Burlingame located up Crow creek, near the center 
of the town. He was a carpenter by trade, and in 181 3 
built a frame barn for Seymour Brainard. 

Asher Gardner located in 1808 about one mile south of 
the village, on the farm owned by Mr. Stocky. 

Zadoc Williams located here in 1804, on the farm now 
owned by Hiram Cooley, northeast of the village. He was a 
farmer. 

Deacon Porter was a farmer, and located here in 1802, 
near Attica Center. 

Stewart Gardner located on his purchase near the east line 
of the town, at what was once the village of Vernal, and 
Daniel Gardner, who came here the same year, settled south- 
west of what is now the village of Attica. 

Lemuel Whaley, who came in 1805, settled on the east line, 
near the northeast corner of the town. 

Owen Cotton, who came in 1806, was a millwright by 
trade, and finally located three miles south of Attica, village, 
on the Tonawanda creek. 

In 1809 a man by the name of Pierson located where Hi- 
ram Cooley now lives, and built a small tannery, which he 
carried on several years. 

The first surveyor who resided in this town was Daniel 
Adams, who came here in 1805, and located a mile east of 
Attica village. 

The pioneer lawyers in the village were Harvey Putnam, 
who came here in 1814, and soon afterward Moulton Farn- 
ham, who died but a few years ago. 

The pioneer tavern was kept in a log house in 1 810, on the 
corner about a mile east of the village of Attica, on the site 
now occupied by Spann & Andrews's cheese factory. It 
was indeed a primitive affair. It did not even hang out the 
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old pioneer sign, with the words " entertainment for man 
and beast." Nevertheless, it was known as the place for 
the weary traveler to rest and refresh himself. Mine host 
Hezekiah Eastman did the honors of the establishment. 
The next hostelry was kept by John Wilder, on what is now 
Market street, in the village of Attica, and in 1808 Erastus 
Crosby purchased of Dyer Fitch his house on what is now 
the corner of Main and Exchange streets in the village, and 
opened what was termed in those days a first class tavern, 
in a little frame house. As the country was new and sparse- 
ly settled, these three taverns were quite sufficient for the 
accommodation of the traveling public and for what little 
town custom they received. The same year that Crosby 
opened his tavern he built a distillery near where Wil- 
liam Wilder's carpenter shop now stands, on Washington 
street. 

In 1 8 10 Hezekiah Eastman built a distillery on the cheese 
factory lot of Spann & Andrews, east of the village, which 
stood but a few years. Brainard's distillery, built in 18 15, is 
noticed in another place. There was also a distillery at 
Vernal, a small hamlet in the northeast corner of the town, 
in 1820; one in the gulf near the cemetery, in the west part 
of the village, another at Attica Center, another east of where 
Nelson Reynolds's house now stands, in the village of Attica, 
one on the west side of the town, and another a little west 
of the present Attica cemetery grounds, all of which went to 
decay many years ago. 

Hezekiah Eastman was not only landlord and distiller, but 
a physician as well, having quite a large practice for a new 
country. 

His brother, Nathaniel Eastman, M. D., first settled south 
of Attica village, and in 181 1 located on the farm now owned 
by Francis M. Wilson, east of the village. As this part of 
the Holland Purchase became more thickly settled other 
physicians came, and among the number were Dr. Park, who 
located at Vernal, and Drs. Crocker and Disbrow, near the 
Center. On the farm of Orlando Earl, on the north side of 
the village of Attica, is a sulphur spring, and as long ago as 
181 1 its waters were applied both externally and internally 
for the various ills that pioneer life was heir to. A rude 
building was erected over the spring, in one part of which 
was a room rudely fitted up for a shower bath. The waters 
of this spring have not been used for medical purposes for 
many years. 

In 1806 Asa Johnson, John Wilder and Joseph Wilder 
located in the town, near what is now the village of Attica. 
They were all carpenters and millwrights, and were engaged 
in putting up the first mills and other frame buildings in the 
town. They built the first mills at Attica and Varysburg, 
and the distilleries throughout this region. 

The first weaver here, Reynolds Whaley, came in 1805. 
He lived a short distance east of the village of Attica. The 
inhabitants furnished him the raw material, and he returned 
to them coverlids and blankets of the most approved pat- 
tern of the time*. 

In 1808 George Cooley, with his family, located in the 
northeast part of the town. Mrs. Cooley had in her younger 
days learned the tailoress's trade. She soon became the 
neighborhood tailoress, and such " fits," Ephraim Brainard, 
Esq., says he has never seen since and never experienced be- 
fore. However well the clothes didrit fit the boy had to 
" don " them, if his feelings did suffer martyrdom. 



William Jenkins, a native of Massachusetts, was the pio- 
neer saddler and harness maker in Attica. He worked here 
as early as 1816, and a few years ago he returned to Boston, 
Mass., where he died in January, 1879, aged eighty-four 
years. 

At what is known on the map as " Vernal," in the north- 
east part of the town, Allen and Cable built a distillery, 
tavern, stote and dwelling as early as 1809, and for many 
years this was the business part of the town. Now the old 
well from which the settlers drew water is the only evidence 
of a once flourishing hamlet. 

In 1 810 there was a brick yard near the site now occupied 
by Vosburgh's steam mills, on the east side of Attica vil- 
lage. Charles D. Beman, who now lives in the village, 
worked in .the brick yard that year. The brick were made 
in the same way as at present; and in those early days but 
few were used, and those for chimneys only. 

First Roads. 

The oldest road in this town crossed it from Vernal, on 
the east line, to Attica village, and so on west to Benning- 
ton. It is known as the Buffalo and Moscow road; consti- 
tutes Main street in Attica, and is called the Bennington 
road west from Attica. There was also a road leading from 
near the Brainard settlement to Attica Center. The road 
leading up Tonawanda creek from Attica to Varysburg, in 
Sheldon, was in use as early as 180$. The one running up 
Crow creek to Attica Center was also one of the pioneer 
roads. At this early date, 1806, these roads had not been 
worked, and in most places were mere paths. The Benning- 
ton road, toward Buffalo, was followed by marked trees until 
after a mail route was established, about 1814. The first 
road laid out according to law was from Attica to Geneseo. 

Political History and Statistics. 

This town was formed from Sheldon, Genesee county, 
April 4th, i8ti, and originally included the present town of 
Orangeville, which was taken off in 1816. 

The following is a list of the supervisors of the town of 
Attica from 181 2 to 1879, inclusive: 

In lSia, John Habbw^l; lfll»,l«14,lS«,Tbom«» Cooley; 181ft, Am Johnson, 
Jr.; 1816. 1817, Robert brie; 1818, 1888, IBM, Thome* Cooley. Jr.; 1819, 1880, 
Hanford Conger; 1881,180, 1887, George Cooley; IBM, UBS, David Soott; 
1817, IBM. Charles Chaffey; 1889-81, 1T45» 1818, Reuben Reuben; 1888, 1884, 
Hoaea a Sprout; IBM, Jamet Douglas ; IBM, fere Bishop ; IBM, 1889, John 
S. BUllnge; 1810, 1841, OHrer Hodges; 1841, 1848, 1847, Boswell Gardner; 1848, 
I860, IBM, William Walbrtdge: 198148, William Powers; IBM, W ewoomb 
Demary, Jr.; IBM, William a Goodwin; 1897, 1898, 198448, 1871, James H. 
Loomls; 1898, Lyman Brainard ; 1880, 1881, William C. Smith; 1898, 1898, John 
a Skinner (aaoond); 1897, 1889, M. C. Blgeiow; 1899-71, 1878-75, Charles a 
. Smith ; 1877, 1878, a J. Bodgers; 1878, a H. 



The following named persons have been town clerks from 
1842 to 1879. The record previous- to 1842 has been lost or 

destroyed : 

In 1848, Noah WeUa; 1841,1848, 1848. lSM,Jlrah A. Pember; 1844, Parmento 
N. Adams; 1848, 1847, Horace D. W. Gladding; 1849-81. Hiram T. Reman; 
1898, IBM, Timothy Loomis; 1864, 1855, C. C. Pratt; 1867-59, John S. Putnam; 
I860, John W. Colton; 1881, 1888, Edward a Watt; 1898, Charles Houghton; 
1894, 1885, Edward D. Tones; 188848, WUttam Rellamlth; 1898,1870, 1878, Jacob 
Algtor, Jr.; 1871, 1878, James H. Hill; 1878-75, George W.Reynolds; 1878, a F. 
Ellison ; 1877* 1879, J. D. Evans. 

Attica has probably furnished its full share of the public 
men of this county, not only for home service, but in the 
legislative halls of the Slate and nation. The town has 
been represented in the Assembly by Gaius B. Rich, David 
Scott and Reuben Benhara; and in the Senate by Harvey 
Putnam for four years, and by Hon. James H. Loomis, the 
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present State Senator. Of the citizens of Attica Parmenio 
Adams was a member of Congress in 1824, and Harvey 
Putnam, George G. Hoskins (elected lieutenant-governor in 
1879), and (in the last Congress) Charles B. Benedict have 
held the same position. County judges from this town 
have been Robert Earll, A. S. Stevens and W. Riley Smith. 
The county has also selected from this town for sheriffs 
John Wilder, Parmenio Adams and Newcomb Demary. 

In 1875 the census reported 17,453 acres of improved 
land, and 4,191 acres woodland in Attica, the whole valued 
by the occupants at $1,191,145; farm buildings, $915,070; 
stock, $206,472; tools, $53,960, making a grand total of 
farm property in 1875 0l " $ 3 >366*°47; there were 8,686 acres 
of pasture land in the town, and 5,270 acres of meadow 
land, which produced 7, 192 tons of hay. The same year 
there were raised 6,8 ti bushels of barley, 2,828 of buck- 
wheat, 16,440 of corn, 25,826 of oats, 3,852 of spring wheat, 
7,881 of winter wheat, 29,049 of potatoes and 56,638 of ap- 
ples. There were 28,765 pounds of maple sugar made that 
year. The clip of wool in 1875 was 13,857 pounds, from 
2,1 18 sheep shorn. Pork made on farms amounted to 122,- 
163 pounds. 

The population of Attica at the State census of 1875 
was larger than at any previous one, but the growth 
has not been uniform, as will be seen by the annexed 
returns : 1830, 2,485 ; 1835, 2,981 ; 1840, 2,709 ; 1845, 
2,382; 1850, 2,363; 1855, 2,679; i860, 2,547; 1865, 
2,367; 1870, 2,546; 1875, 3,057. 

The assessment on the property of the New York, Lake 
Erie and Western Railroad Company in 1878 was $44,000, 
tax $199.09; Central assessment, $10,000, tax $45.25. 

The first orchard in this town is the Steven's orchard, in 
the village of Attica. , It was set out by Samuel Sexton, or 
Saxton, who came here as early as 1 810 or 18 u. Previous 
to that, orchards, as such, were -unknown. From that time 
to the present there has been a pretty stead y increase in 
fruit culture until, in 1875, the census showed 33,657 apple 
trees, besides large numbers of other fruit trees. 

The Brainard Cemetery Association. 

The Brainard Cemetery, in the northeast part of the town, 
contained originally one acre of 'land, and was bequeathed 
to the inhabitants of that part of the town for burial pur- 
poses by the late Seymour Brainard. For the better preser- 
vation of the grounds an association was formed October 
nth, 1832, trustees elected, and a committee appointed to 
raise sixty dollars for building fence and improving the 
grounds. In this way the grounds were cared for until 1861, 
when Ephraim Brainard, John S. Kriegelstein and Lucius 
Austin were elected trustees, and Ephraim Brainard secre- 
tary and treasurer. The same condition of affairs continued 
until on October 19th, 1872, a public meeting was called, at 
which the Brainard Cemetery Association was formed, 
and the following persons were elected trustees: For 
three years, Ephraim Brainard, David Filkins; for two years, 
Charles Kriegelstein, Elbridge Austin; for one year, Robert 
Roberts, Jasper J. Brainard. On the 5th of the next month 
the following officers were elected: President, David Fil- 
kins; vice-president, Jasper J. Brainard; treasurer, Charles 
Kriegelstein;, secretary, Ephraim Brainard. 

The association subsequently purchased of Charles Austin 
one and a half acres of land on the east side of the old 



grounds, at an expense of about $250. Since then the 
grounds have been kept in a good state of preservation. 

The following are the present trustees and officers of the 
association: Trustees, Jasper J. Brainard, Robert H. Rob- 
erts, Charles Kriegelstein, David Filkins, Elbridge Austin 
and Francis M.Wilson; president, David Filkins; treasurer, 
Francis M. Wilson; secretary, Ephraim Brainard. 

Dairy Interests. 

Until the advent of cheese factories in this town, in 1866, 
when the Lindsay factory was built, dairying was considered 
of much less importance than at the present day, when there 
are five cheese factories, the smallest of which has a capacity 
for using the milk of three hundred and fifty cows. 

The Andrews factory, three-quarters of a mile east of the 
village of Attica, was built in the spring of 1870. In 1878 it 
used the milk from six hundred and fifty cows, and made 
one hundred and fifty-eight thousand six hundred and fifty 
pounds of cheese. 

The Attica Center factory is located at Attica Center, and 
in 1878 used the milk of three hundred and fifty cows. 

The Town Line factory is located on the east line of the 
town, a little south of the Vernal road, and made cheese 
from the milk of two hundred and fifty cows in 1878. 

The Madison factory is a mile west of the village of Atti- 
ca, and in 1878 manufactured the milk of three hundred 
cows. 

The Cowden factory, three miles south of Attica village 
up Tonawanda creek, made into cheese the milk from four 
hundred cows during the season of 1878. 

It will be seen that in 1878 there was taken to factories 
the milk of one thousand nine hundred cows. 

In 1875 tnerc WCT * ninety-one thousand seven hundred 
and thirty-six pounds of butter, and forty-seven thousand 
nine hundred and sixty-five pounds of cheese made in fam- 
ilies, and five thousand one hundred and ninety -five gallons 
of milk sold in market. The average number of cows kept 
in this town in 1875 was one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-eight. 

Union Soldiers from Attica. 

The first soldiers to enlist from this town for the sup- 
pression of the Rebellion were Nelson Updyke, April 18th, 
1861; James Shipard, April 27th, 1861, and George Baarsi 
May 13th, 1861. These men enlisted under the first call 
for three months, were discharged at the expiration of their 
time, and re-enlisted. 

On the 9th of September, 1861, the following persons left 
this town to join a company of cavalry, which was organized at 
Pike by Captain Washington Wheeler, E. D. and R. N. Tolles, 
Merritt N. Chaffee, Luke S. Williams, William H. Niemann, 
Gardner L. Pratt, Horton Kimball, Hickson Fowler, W. H. 
Fowler and Nelson Updyke. So large a number of young 
men, so well known, leaving at one time, so early in the war, 
caused great interest, and a large concourse of citizens 
gathered at the railroad to see them off. Miss Nellie Dis- 
brow, now Mrs. James O. Prescott, presented each of the 
volunteers with a bouquet on behalf of -the scholars of the 
union school, and Merritt N. Chaffee responded on behalf 
of "the volunters. 

The company which they joined was known as Company 
F, 5th N. Y. cavalry, Colonel O. De Forrest This regiment 
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served in the Army of the Potomac, and made for itself a 
very honorable record, Company F doing its full share 
in securing its good name and reputation. 

Only five of the abo/e named volunteers are now alive: — 
Edward D. Tolles and M. N. Chaffee, both first lieutenants 
when discharged; Gardner L. Pratt, Nelson Updyke and 
William H. Fowler. 

Early in 1864 it was voted to pay a bounty of $300 to 
each volunteer who should be credited to Attica on the latest 
call for 200,000 men. 

At a special town meeting held at Doty's hall, in the vil- 
lage of Attica, July 16th, 1864, it was voted to pay a sum 
not exceeding four hundred dollars to any person who 
should volunteer for this town on any future call of the 
President for men. 

At a special town meeting held August 19th, 1864, it was 
resolved that a town bounty of $400, over and above the 
county bounty, be paid to each person who furnished a sub- 
stitute to be credited to Attica, under the latest call, and a 
like sum, not exceeding $400, to each person who should 
thereafter volunteer on that call, or be drafted and accepted, 
or furnish a substitute to be credited to the town; and that 
the town board be authorized to issue and dispose of 
bonds to raise money for such purpose. 

The following list of the men from this town who volun- 
teered and served in the Union armies during the Rebellion 
gives their regiments and companies, rank, if officers, and 
date of enlistment, when known. When another date im- 
mediately follows it is that of discharge. 

160th Infantry Company G.-Nelson Alton, 8ept. 5, 1862 ; ISM. Martin 
Alton, 8epfc 6, 1862. Junes W. Boyoe, An*. 29, 1MB; dtod in hospital Aug. 6, 

1864. Julius Biker, sergeant, Sept. 5, 1868 ; Not. 1, 1866. George Baker, Sept. 
1,186* ; died Jan. 6, 186ft. Gardner Cabel, Aug. 2* 1862 ; reinained in U. S. 
servtoe. Jacob Conrad, Sept. 8. 1862; discharged with regiment. Casper 
Fluok, Sept. 6, 1862; Aug. ZL 1868. O.D. C. Hammond, Aug. 26,1862; Nor. 1, 
1866. D.Hanlfen, Aug. 26, 1862; July 1,1865. Samuel Krtagelsteln, sergeant, 
Sept. 26, 186S; dtod Apr. 6, 1865. Morris Kennedy, Sept. 6, 1882. Peter 
MoGrath,8ept.5,1882; died Meh.8,1862. Pbilo Myers, Sept. 5, 1862 ; died 
Feb. 8, 1868. Samuel R. Merchant, Sept. 6, 1862; June 6, 1865. George Mar- 
toy, sergeant, Aug. 80, 1862 ; Not. 1, 1865. Otto Miller, Aug. 80, 1862 ; Not. 1, 

1865. Charles Nichols, corporal, Sept. 6, 1862; Not. 1, 1865. Edwin A. Nichols, 
Sept. 6, 1882; died Dec. 17, 1868. Franklin Nelson, Sept-, 1882 ; died Men. 21. 
1868. Albert Nichols, 1862. George Pettouf, Sept. 6, 1882; Not. 1, 1865. 
DaTtd Bitter, Sept. 6, 1862; deserted Doc 1,1862. Andrew J. Starks. Aug. 36. 
1862; Not. 1,1865. John B. Smith, Sept. 5, 1862 ; died Sept. 13, 1868. Bdwin 
F. Spink, musician, Aug. 8, 1862 ; Not. 1, 1865. Hon P. Spink, first lieutenant, 
Aug. 61, 1862; Not. 1, 1866. Valentine Stark, Sept. 6, 1882; June 4, 1865. 
Fayette Tarry, corporal, Sept. 6, 1868: died in rebel prison Feb. 14, 1865. 
Nelson Underwood, wagoner, Aug. 80, 1862 ; May 14, 186ft. Frederick Wadka, 
corporal, Aug. 80, 1882; Not. 1,1865. Isaac Williams, Sept. 6, 1862 ; died Apr. 
10,1884. George H. Wood, corporal, Aug. 28, 1882; dtod Aug. 2T, 1868. Henry 
B. Walbrtdge, musician, Aug. 28, 1868; Not. 1, 1865. 

1st Draooon*i Company C— John H. Bradway, Aug. 8, 1882 ; Moh. 1, 1864. 
W. H. A. Godfrey, captain, Aug. 4, 1862; June 80, 1865. F. B. Godfrey, ser- 
geant, Aug. ft, 1882 ; d i sch ar ged with regiment. Charles J. Gardner, sergeant, . 
Aug. ft, 1882; Apr. 11, 188ft. Orange Gardner, wagoner, Aug. 0,1862; June 
80, 1865. Bran G. Grlflrth, farrier, Aug 4, 186*; June 80, 1865. Harvey I. 
Guile, Aug. 7, 1862; died May 18,1864. William H. Hedger, Aug. 19. 1862; 
June 80, 1866. John T. Knox, corporal. Aug. 6, 1862 ; Sept. 12, 1868. Freder- 
ick W. Knox, Aug. 3, 1868; dtod in Libby Prison, Feb. 28, 1884. Andrew J. 
Loriah, ted lieutenant, Aug. ft, 1862 ; June 80, 1888. Henry Matteson, ser- 
geant, Aug. A, 1862; June 80,1805. Norman B. Martin. Aug. 1L, 1862. Charles 
A. Maxon, Aug. 4, 1882, Darwin Nichols, Aug. 0, 1862; June 80, 1885. Irring 
Pratt, sergeant, Aug. 0,1862; died May 28,1884. Lererett H. Peek. Aug. 6, 
1882; July 80, 1864. Willis Parker, Aug. 26, 1862; June 30, 1865. Gardner L. 
Pratt, Feb. 18, 1865; June 80, 1865. Douglas & Phelps, sergeant, Aug. ft, 1862; 
June 20, 1885. Peter Buth, sergeant, Aug. 5, 1862; June 80, 1865. Wflliam 
Sangbush, Aug. 8, 1862 ; May 31, 1885. William Sangbush, Jr., Aug. 0, 1862; 
June 80, 1885. James Saunders, assistant surgeon, Aug., 1882. William 
Sannderaon, corporal, Aug. ft, 188S ; June 80, 1865. Monroe A. Terry, ser- 
geant, Aug. ft, 1882; died Oct. 21, 1884. C.S.Pett4bone,Aug., 1862; discharged 
for disability. Jacob Sundrlcker, Aug. 4, 1862; dtod in Dec., 1862. R. P. 
Taylor, captain, organis ed the oompany; killed Jan. 30, 1888. Bobert Van 
VoUcenburgh.Sept.3,1862; killed Jan. 30, 1888. 

2nd Atjlss.-Nelson T.Bent, Dea 22, 1862; Sept. 28, 1885. Jeremiah Broth- 
ertoo, musician, Jan. 26, 1864. Frederlok Chnrnnlng, L, Dec 24, 186t> ; dis- 
charged with regiment. Charles Grabe, C Dec ft, 1868; supposed dead. 



Charles B. Gale Feb. 1ft, 1864. Thomas Haley, Feb. IT, 1861. William L. Knox. 
C, Dec. 28, 1868 ; Apr. 7. 1866. Edward Lampman, L, musician. Dec 36, 1863 ; 
discharged with regiment. Edward Launt. Dec. 24, 1863. Michael Martin. 
Jan. 11. 1864. Timothy Maroney, C Dec 8, 1863 ; discharged with regiment. 
Lewis Menslog, L, Fob. 6, 1864. Albert Nichols, L. Dec 21, 1863. James W. 
Phillips, Dec 28, 1888. Thomas Rial, Dec 21, 1868. Francis Shandel, Jan. 11. 
1864. 8tepben T. Spraguc Dec a, 1863. Hiram Wearer, Dec 21, 1868. 

8th Heavy ArtWery.-U. F. Buck. L, Dec 7, 1863; June 20, 1865. Ellas 
M. Doty, Dec 22, 1868. James Ellis and Lawrence Flynn, Dec. 21, 1863. 
Blwin Hooper, corporal, L; discharged with regiment. John Hdsh, Dec. 

21.1863. George W. Kendall, L, Doc 7, 1863: discharged in 1861. Mort Ling- 
field, Dec 22, 1888. Carl Martin, Jan. 4. 1864. Henry McMay, Sept. 7, 1884. 
Henry Bush, Jan. 4, 1864. Luke White, G, Dec 7, 1888; died at Anderson- 
TillcGa, 

14th U. 3. in/anrry.-Henry Blake, Dec 24, 1864. James Bennett, Dec 28, 
1864. William Cook, Dec 28, 1864. Patrick Dolan and WUUam Gage, Dec 

27. 1864. Ferdinand Hoffman, Dec. 26, 1861. James Leonard. Dec 21, 1884. 
Martin Pflgrim, D, May 1st, 1861 ; discharged with regiment. James Roach, 
Dec 21. 1884. Peter Van Volkeoburgh. D. May 8, 1861 ; May 17. 1863. 

8th CaraJry—Georgo W. Barn. H, July 1. 1862 ; Dec. 12, 1862. Walter Farn- 
ham. John J. Gath, Sept 7, 1864. Howell Jones, corporal, Sept. 20, 1861 ; 
killed Oct. 11, 1863. Michael Muloebay, Sept. 1ft, 1864. John M. Mader. H. 
Sept. 7, 1864 ; July 13, 1865. Franklin Nelson, 1862. John T. Phillips, A, Sept. 
28, 1864 ; discharged with regiment. 

6th Cavalry.— Merritt N. Chaffee F, Sept. 10. 1861. Gardner L. Pratt, Sept. 
12, 1881 ; June 18, 1862. Edward D. Tolles, first lieutenant, F, Sept. 10, 1861 ; 
Oct. 81. 1868. Nelson Updyke, F, Sept. 10, 1861 ; Feb. 23, 1865. Luke S. Wil- 
liams, F, bugler, Sept. 10, 1861 ; Oct. 14, 1864. 

186th In/antry.-Josepb Burke, Sept. 7, 1864. Nelson Higtoy, Feb. 18, 1864. 
Harrey Melven, D, Sept. 5, 1862; April 20, 1863. James L. Southard, Sept. 8, 
1884. Thomas 8mith, Sept. 7, 1864. John Walter, Sept. 7, 1884. Hiram Wea- 
rer, 1862. Jacob Weber, Feb. lft, 1864. 

84th Infantry.— Frederick Bannerwait, Jan. 4, 1864. Alton Brewer, first 
sergeant, H. Oct. 17. 1881 ; Not. IS, 1884. George A. Benson, H. Jan. lft, 1882; 
Jan. 14, 186ft. Ira L. Egbury, H, Dec, 1861. Noah a Morse, Dec lft, 1861 ; 
died in 1868. Lorenso Osborn, Jan. 9, 1862; Feb. 18, 1865. 

U. S. C. T.— Edward Blosgin, Sept 2, 1884. George Bowen (20th), Jan. 0, 
1864. Nathan Frastor (100th), Aug. 18, 1864. James Johnson (26th), Feb. 18, 
1864. William Jacobs (15th), Dec 22, 1864. Isaac Still (26th), Feb. 18, 1864. 
George WUmer, Sept. 8, 1864. 

105th Infantry— Jeremiah Brotherton, B, musician. Benjamin Chaddock, 
A; died in hospital Nor. 80, 1862. Solomon Bighmy, A, Dec 18, 1861 ; Oot^ 
1862. U. N. Harmon. A, Jan. 2S, 1862: Feb. 8, 1868. Albert Nichols, A, 1862. 
Homer and Bltoy Nichols, A. 

8th G«wIr»wHenry H. Jones, Sept. 0, 1864. Frederick Pilgrim, Oct. ft, 
1861; remained In the servtoc William Stetsll, H, Oct. ft, 1861. Augustus 
8toby,H,Oot.5,1861; Nov. 14, 1864. 

12thIn/antr*-GeorgeW.Barrs,K,MeyI8,1861;May3,18S2. JamesShep- 
ard,K,Apr.27,1861; May 22, 1888. Timothy Tierney, May 1, 1861; May 11, 
1868. 

2nd ^rMDerv.-WUllam Miller, M, Dec 28, 1863; Sept. 20, 186ft. Joeeph A. 
Sleeper, M, Dec 28, 1968 ; wounded June 8, 1864. 

7th Wantry.— Benjamin Knapp, Sept. 14, 1864. Charles Lent. Sept. 8, 1854. 
Harrey MoCormaok. Sept e mber 0, 1884. Lathrop 8mlth, Sept. lft, 1864. 

1st Heavy Armory.— Duane W. Sewell, M, Sept. 7, 1864. Frank Tlsdale, M, 
Sept. 22, 1864; June 28, 1866. 

8th Heavy Artillery.— Arthur Z. Godfrey, musician, M, December 28, 1888; 
Oct. 11, 1865. Henry Luth, Jan. 4, 1884. Bial Newtond, Dec 2ft, 1868. 

18th Infantry.— John T. Pace and Emery F. Prlchard, Sept. 7, 1864. John 
Williams, Sept. 14, 1884. 

3d Coooiry.— George Munson, Sept. ft, 1884. Elijah WOaon, Sept. 16, 1864. 

Independent Company.— William Gould.and Jerry Sullivan, Sept. 14, 1864. 

Jtfbecftofuotis.— Frederick Aspinwall, Aug. 18, 1884. Henry Atkinson. Aug. 
22,1864. John Bridmer, July 16, 1884. John M. BelL 115th infantry, Sept. 10, 
1884 ; went into the nary. Valentine Connors, Aug. 26, 1864. Edgar F. Doty, 
18th heary artOlery, Sept 8, 1864. John M. Denton, seaman, Dec: 28, 1864. 
George W. Eastman, musician, D, 16th, Feb. 26, 1882; died May 14th, 1862. 
John Bdgell, Dec 11, 1888. Charles Flessarer and John P. George, Dec 24, 
1864. Beuben a Heaeock, captain, B, 18th, July 1, 1882 ; killed May 18, 1864. 
George Hennlng. 10th cavalry- Daniel Hoon, July 1, 1864. Peter HoUender, 
I Aug. 3,1884. Henry Hike, 64th infantry. A, Sept. 6, 1864; May 30,1886. 
: John Johnson. July U, 1884. Henry Jones, Aug. 12, 1864. Benjamin M. 
Johnson, Jan. 28, 1864. WlUtam Knox, G, 10th, Nov., 1862 ; transferred to 
l veteran re s erre corps. James Sanbonke, Sept. 7, 1884. Charles Motrin, 
sergeant, 18th, G, Aug. 7, 1888 ; June 80, 1885. Charles A. Orer, July 22, 1864. 
John Offerman, Sept. 6, 1884. James Qulnn, Asahel Tobias, corporal, 178th 
Infantry, C, Moh. 24, 1884; killed April 2, 1885; Charles Thomas* Aug. 27, 
1864. Charles Thompson, Sept. 2, 1864. Martin Ftotser, Sept. 6, 1884. Nelson 
Updike, 18th Infantry, H. Apr. 18, 1861 ; Aug. 18,1861. William A. Wilder, 
1st N. J. cavalry, G, Dee. 17, 1888 ; died in Andersoovule, Ga. Charles Wil- 
liams, July 1st, 1864. Charles T. Whitoomb, clerk In the naval service ; Deo. 
28,1864. 

Attica Center. 

Attica Center is a small hamlet near the center of the 
town, and about six miles from Attica village. It was set- 
tled about 1806 by Stephen Crow. It was once the business 
center of the town, but as railroads and canals drew the bus- 
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iness in other directions, the Center began to decline. There 
was at that point a flourishing church, which has also had to 
succumb to the losses occasioned by a change of business cen- 
ter. There are at present a German Baptist church, supplied 
from other places, a cheese f actons a school-house, two 
blacksmith shops and six or eight dwellings. 



ATTICA VILLAGE. 



Less than three-quarters of a century ago this place was 
known only as Phelps Settlement, for the reason that Zerah 
Phelps, of Connecticut, had purchased the land upon which 
the village now stands, and was the. first settler at this point. 
The most vivid imagination of the wisest denizen of the 
Phelps Settlement of 1802 could not have pictured the Attica 
of 1879; for then a dense wilderness covered the ground, in- 
habited only by wild beasts, and in the way of communica- 
tions there was only a trail leading out to Batavia. 

When Mr. Phelps settled here, in 1802, he cleared a spot 
of ground, and built a double log house on the site now oc- 
cupied by Mrs. Maxon's millinery shop, on the east side of 
Market street. In 1803 Mr. Phelps built a grist-mill at this 
place, which was not only the first one in the town but in^the 
county also. It stood on the east side of the creek, in the 
rear of where I. H. Tom's blacksmith shop now stands. 
The mill dam was where it now is. The mill was run by an 
old fashioned undershot wheel, and the grinding was done 
with one run of " rock stone." Roswell Munger was the 
millwright who built the mill. This mill was burned in 1805, 
by a man who had worked for Mr. Phelps and for good rea- 
sons had been discharged. The saw-mill built at or about 
the same time stood on the west bank of the creek, in the 
rear of where Barross & Fay's grist-mill now stands. In 
1806 Mr. Phelps built another grist-mill, on the west side of 
the creek and north side of Main street, where S. A. Krauss 
& Sons' and Smith & Bostwick's brick blocks now stand, on 
Market street. • This mill was supplied with the same kind 
of stone as the former one, but with a tub wheel. In 1813 
this mill was accidentally burnt, and rebuilt the same year 
by John Peabody, who then owned it. In 1818 it was again 
destroyed by fire, with about three thousand bushels of wheat 
The* miller, Abram Andrews, who slept in the mill, escaped 
by jumping from an upper window. The mill was then 
owned by Messrs. Wilder, Peabody & Thomas. It was 
rebuilt in 1819, and in 1827 an addition was made and the 
flouring facilities increased by Parmenio Adams, who then 
owned it. In 1847, when owned by David Scott, the estab- 
lishment was again swept away by fire, and in 1848 the pres- 
ent brick mill was built by B. -R. Folsom, with all the mod- 
ern improvements, making it a first class flouring and 
custom mill. It is now owned and operated by Barross & 
Fay. 

The first blacksmith shop in the village, and probably in 
the town, was opened in 1805 by two brothers named Hos- 
sington. It stood on the south side of Main street, where 
R. Rykert's paint shop now stands. The Hossingtons were 



succeeded by David Wright, who continued the business 
many years. 

The first tannery in the village was built by # Elial Pier- 
sons, who, having sold the one on the Cooley farm east of 
the village, came here, and about 1810 built a tannery on the 
site now occupied by D. H. Pryor's house, at the corner of 
Washington and Main streets. He sold out to Timothy 
Loomis in 1816. The first brick building in the village 
stood where R. J. Rodgers's store now stands, on Market 
street. 

The first store in the village was opened in 1806 by T. 
Carey, of Batavia, on the corner of Main and Exchange 
streets, where Dr. Davis's brick house now stands. John 
Wilder owned the property, and sold it to a Mr. Fitch, and 
he to Erastus Crosby, who opened a tavern in 1808 or there- 
abouts. Soon after this Fitch opened a store on the site 
now occupied by C. W. Krauss, on the corner of Market and 
Bennington streets. 

The old carding-mill that stood where Mrs. Pfcinder's 
block on Market street now stands, was built in 1814 by 
Messrs. Fuller & Sabin, who carried on the business for 
quite a number of years. 

The pioneer school-house was built, of logs, in 181 1, on the 
site now occupied by the bakery on Water street, just north 
of Main. 

The first postmaster of the place was Gaius B. Rich. He 
was appointed in 1814. The office was kept in his store, on 
the site now occupied by Doty Brothers' store, on the east 
side of Market street. The mail was received once a week 
from Batavia. It was carried at first by a man named Mur- 
phy, and subsequently by Hanford Conger. It was carried 
on horseback a number of years. At present the mails are 
received seven times a day, and from all parts of the world, 
requiring a horse and dray to convey the mail bags from the 
railroad depot to the post-office, a distance of about one-third 
of a mile. A. J. Lorish is the present postmaster, and the 
office occupies a whole floor in the Loomis block, on Main at 
the head of Market street. 

The first brick store was built where R. J. Rodgers's drug 
store now stands in 1827, by David Scott The stores south 
of the Scott building were built in 1830, by David Collins, 
Philip Smith, William Jenks and Harry Putnam. The block 
known as the Loomis block was built in 1833, by Owen Cot- 
ton. 

The oldest brick dwelling house in the town stands on 
the corner of Market and Buffalo streets, in the village of 
Attica, and is now occupied by C. W. Krauss. It was built 
by Isaac Townsend, in 1827. On the site now occupied by 
Dr. O. Davis the first frame house in the town was erected, 
in 1808, by Joseph Wilder. 

In 1828 Lewis Drake built a foundry on the west side of 
Market street east of Buffalo street. He sold it to Dix & 
Murphy, and Murphy sold to Jirah Chapman, who located 
where he now lives in 1832. Mr. Chapman conducted the 
foundry business until 1873, when he took the building 
down, and the site is now occupied by his garden. 

The brick house on the corner of Buffalo and Market 
streets, now owned and occupied by C. W. Krauss, was 
built in 1828 by Isaac Townsend, who kept a tavern there 
for a number of years, and sold it to a man named Rice. 
Subsequently Gideon Tyrrel occupied it for a tavern till 
1859. 
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In 1828 James Douglas built a threshing machine manu- 
factory, on the site now occupied by Isaac Williams, on the 
west side of Market street east of Buffalo street. 

In 1830 there was a wagon shop standing where Frederick 
Trammel's furniture store now stands, on Main street. The 
business was carried on by Timothy Crosby, who also did a 
cabinet business in 1830, on the site now occupied by V. C. 
Barross's residence, on Main street. 

The pioneer boot and shoe store was opened in 181 2 by a 
Mr. Gray, on the site of the late American Hotel and of the 
present Loomis block. 

Pioneer Singing School. 

Among all the cares and trials of pioneer life the early 
settlers were not unmindful of the cultivation of their music- 
al talent, and in 1805 the first singing school was started at 
Phelps Settlement, as it was then called. At first the pupils 
and teachers met at private houses, as there was no school- 
house at the time; but finally a novel idea entered the mind 
of some one. There was standing between what is now 
Water street and the creek, near where Mrs. Kearney's 
dwelling stood, a large, hollow buttonwood tree/about eight 
feet in diameter. This tree was felled, a section about 
thirty feet in length cut off, several appertures cut through 
for windows, seats arranged along the sides, and from this 
pioneer music hall the voices of the young folks echoed and 
re-echoed — to their satisfaction at least. The teacher was 
John Bogart, a Mohawk German. In after years his school- 
room was cut off the right length for a boat, split open, the 
ends planked up at right angles, and it was launched in 
the mill pond, and afforded the young folks many a 
pleasant boating excursion; but in a time of high water 
it got loose from its moorings, went over the dam and was 
broken to pieces and carried down stream by the raging 
Ton a wan da. 

Attica Incorporated. 

Within the brief space of thirty-five years from the time 
the first white settler located in this town the Village of At- 
tica was incorporated. May 2nd, 1837, a charter was granted. 
We have no means of ascertaining the names of the first 
village officers, the date of their election, or, in fact, any of 
the officers' names until within the last two or three years. 
As the population increased and the corporate bounds 
needed enlarging, a new charter, granting the *' city fathers" 
greater power, was found necessary, and the present charter 
was granted by the Legislature January 22nd, 1853. The vil- 
lage officers consist of five trustees,' with large powers, three 
assessors, a treasurer, constable and collector and village 
clerk. These are elected on the second Tuesday of March 
in each year. At the first meeting of the board of trustees 
subsequent to election they appoint one of their number 
to act as president of the board for the ensuing year. The 
village officers for 1879 are as follows: Trustees, A. A. Smith, 
I. O. Williams, I. E. Jefferson, I. H. Toms and M. C. Shea; 
assessors, Burley Smith, H. L. Doty and H. Spann; treasurer, 
G. T. Loomis; constable and collector, H. P. Gardner; 
clerk of the village, George B. Smith; president of the 
board of trustees, A. A. Smith. The territory of the corpo- 
ration is an oblong in the northwest corner of the town, be- 
ing two hundred and eighty rods north and south, and four 
hundred and fifty rods east and west 



Railroad Communications — Repair Shops. 

In 1843 the railroad was opened between Attica and Ba- 
tavia. About the same year a charter was obtained, and 
work commenced on the "Buffalo and Attica .Railroad,* ' 
thirty-one miles long, which was finished in the spring of 
1843, making the last link of a continuous line from Buffalo 
to Albany. Attica was made one of the principal stopping 
places, and continued so for many years. 

The " Buffalo and New York City Railroad " was char- 
tered to run parallel with the Buffalo and Attica road be- 
tween these two points, and then to Hornellsville. The 
links that made up the original New York Central were 
consolidated, and that portion between Buffalo and Attica 
sold to A. D. Patchin, who subsequently sold to the Buffalo 
and New York City Railroad Company, and that company 
was finally merged in the New York and Erie Railway Com- 
pany. At the same time the New York Central main line 
was extended from Batavia to Buffalo, and the Batavia and 
Attica road retained as a branch, which is still in operation, 
the depot being removed from Exchange street to grounds 
near the railroad crossing on East Main street. The Erie 
soon obtained a charter and laid a track parallel with the 
Central from this place to Batavia, thus giving Attica the 
advantage of two roads from the north, of one of which 
this place is the terminus. Soon the Erie was completed 
from Buffalo to New York, thus placing Attica. on one ot 
the great trunk lines to the West. 

There is a projected road surveyed through this village, 
known as the " Tonawanda Valley and Lockport Railroad," 
running from Arcade, where it connects with the Buffalo, 
Philadelphia and New York road to Lockport, thus adding 
to the already excellent railroad facilities of the village. 

Besides the through trains, all of which stop here, there 
are several trains made up daily at this place for the various 
points north, east and south, making this perhaps the live- 
liest railroad village of its size in the State. 

The machine and repair shop of the Erie gives regular 
employment to a large number of men. It is supplied with 
a steam engine that drives machinery for cutting screws and 
nuts of all desired sizes; planing and turning iron; drilling 
and punching, and doing other work pertaining to repairing 
bridges, track, locomotives and cars. There are in the shop 
about a dozen blast fires, and repairing " track rail " is one 
of the many specialties of this shop. Imperfect or worn 
parts are cut out, or cut off, and when too short two of these 
trimmed rails are welded together. The best of these " re- 
constructed " rails are used to replace worn or broken ones 
in the main track, and are as good as new. All that are un- 
fit for use in any way are sent to the rolling-mill to be made 
over into new rails. Another large item is the "switch 
work," and under this head come switch rods, switch guards 
and turning and signal apparatus, etc., for which the quan- 
tity of iron and the amount of labor required are im- 
mense. 

In short, the Attica shop is the repair shop for the entire 
Buffalo division and its "branches, and all the rail repairs, 
the smith work, the track work, the bridge work, the frogs 
and guards, track tools for repairs, repairs of engines and 
cars are done at this place. The force employed in this 
shop is of a high mechanical order, and the wages paid 
range from $1.50 to $3.00 per day. The depot and freight- 
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house of the N. Y., L. E. & W. .Railroad is on the east side 
of Exchange street. The principal railroad men connected 
with this road residing at this place are Thomas D. Jones, 
foreman of the repair and machine shop; David Kirkpatrick, 
superintendent of the Buffalo division, from Buffalo to Hor- 
nellsville; George W. Wells, station agent; George B. Smith, 
ticket agent; Thomas Fitzgerald, superintendent of tele- 
graph; Edwin Dearborn, night telegraph operator; L. P. 
Warren, keeper of railroad stores; P. J. Lynch, civil en- 
gineer, in charge of laying double track on the whole road; 
W. W. Dunbar, wood agent on the Buffalo and Rochester 
division; James R. Ogden, Rollo Benedict and Henry Shil- 
ling, railroad engineers, and J. O. Prescott, excursion con- 
doctor between Philadelphia and New York. 

Cemeteries— Attica Cemetery Association. 

According to probable tradition, the oldest burial place 
in the town is that in the village of Attica, adjoining the 
south side of the lands of the Erie railway company, and 
on the east side of Exchange street. The first death in this 
town was that of Thomas Mather, in the winter of 1803, 
less than a year from the time that Zerah Phelps first came 
here. It is supposed that he came here with Phelps, but 
this is not known, and it is a mere supposition that he was 
buried in the old graveyard at Attica. 

Soon after the ground at the village was set apart for 
burial purposes, one was opened at Attica Center, which is 
still used as such; another, also still used, about half way 
between Attica village and Attica Center, on Crow creek; 
and still another, which has been abandoned, on what was 
known as Cooley street. There were several family burial 
grounds, but most if not all of them have gone out of use, 
and the cemeteries cared for by associations organized 
under the State laws are the only ones used. 

In the old grounds, in the rear of the Erie depot at 
Attica, may be found this epitaph : 

ELI BARRS 

DIED AUG. II, l8l8, 

IN THE 23D YEAR OF HIS ACE. 

Haik, wj g«7 fifcadi, Um totem toD 

Spiki Um dtpanart of lb* tool; 

It's goo*, that's all, wo kaow sot whore. 

Or kow tho nbodted tool doth fort 

It that ay 

Bot God tloM, to whom it gooi; 

To whoa doportod took return. 

To takt thoir 4 



At a meeting of the citizens of Attica held at Doty's 
Hall, September 29th, 1868, for that purpose, the Attica 
Cemetery Association was organized. Trustees were chosen 
as follows: For one year — James H. Loomis, R. G. Bowen, 
R, J. Rodgers; for two years — L. Stanhope, J. S. Putnam, 
C. B. Benedict; for three years — A. Krauss, J. G. Doty, R. 
S. Stevens. The first Tuesday in October of each year was 
fixed upon as the time of holding annual meetings. 

At a meeting of the trustees October 5th, 1868, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, James H. Loomis; 
vice-president, Andrew Krauss; secretary, J. S. Putnam; 
treasurer, C. B. Benedict. 

At a meeting of the trustees in June, 1869, C. B. Benedict, 
J. H. Doty and J. H. Loomis were appointed a committee 
to buy land for cemetery purposes, and they contracted with 
Miss Samantha Gardner for her house and lot of about 



twelve acres, on High street within the limits of the corpor- 
ation, for $3,500. 

Previous to the deed being given the house was burned. 
The insurance, $1,000, was paid to Miss Gardner, leaving 
the association but $2,500 in debt, which was subsequently 
paid, and the grounds were laid out in lots of suitable size, 
with proper walks and roads, making this one of the most 
beautiful " cities of the dead " in Wyoming county. 

The following are the present officers: President, James 
G. Doty; vice-president, Andrew Krauss; treasurer, James 
H. Loomis; secretary, Ephraim Brainard. Trustees — James 
G. Doty, Andrew Krauss, James H. Loomis, Ephraim Brain- 
ard, O. S. Thomson, C. W. Krauss, William Wilder, Edward 
D: Tolles, A. A. Smith. 

The following sums were subscribed toward the purchase 
and improvement of the cemetery grounds: 

J. II. Loomis, R. S. Stearns and E. Bishop, each $200; 
A. Krauss, $150; C. W. Krauss, J. Belden, C. B. Benedict, G. 
Dorrance, J. S. Putnam, Mrs. D. A. Spink and C. Wilkie, 
each $100; J. Karcher, R. G. Bowen, F. Trummell, M. E. . 
Potter, J. G. Doty, J. Bane, A. G. Ellenwood, E. P. Spink, 
J.W. Vincent, R. Benham and William Powers, each $50; 
H. Spann, Groat & Wilson, F. D. Wilcox, P. Brechsen, W. 
H. Hill, J. Chapman, E. F. Chaffee, R. Lemon, William M. 
Walbridge, E. C. Williams, William Walbridge, James Baker, 
O. Davis, James Dunbar, V. C. Barross, J. H. Backus 
and E. H. Cotton, each $25; H. Palmer, William Wilder 
and George Benham, each $20; C. R. Baker, A. Ganter, W. 
F. Sanborn, H. P. Sanborn, T. Loomis and L. Pf ender, each 
$15; William Ballsmith, N. Bogart, D. Wilder, Wilbor Nelson, 
J. C Gardner, L. W. Miles, T. M. Gladding, H. Heath, 
George Fouth, William Deckleman, F. C. Ballsmith, J. R. 
Williams, I. H. Toms, F. D. Andrews, C. S. Thomson, 
Charles King, J. M. Baldolf, F. Thorpe, A. J. Lorish, Isaac 
Toms, H. L. Doty, S. C. Archer, G. W. Reynolds, B. Rey- 
nolds, Lawrence & Norton, M. Godfrey, D. H. Pryor, L. 
Barrs, William Nelson, F. R. Barross, J. H. Hill, A. Maxon 
and John Schuman, each $10; R. Newland, L. W. Moody 
and George Tubbs, each $5; total, $2,920. 

Educational. 

No sooner had the sturdy New Englanders located in 
what is now the village of Attica, and got a preaching place 
established, than they began to look for a place to build a 
school-house. No other material being at hand, they built 
of logs, on what is now Water street, a short distance from 
Main. The first school was taught here, in the summer of 
1807, by Miss Sophia Williams. From that time to the 
present educational interests have continued to prosper. 

In 1850 a fine brick building was erected on Prospect 
street for school purposes. The grounds contained one 
acre. The building was nearly square, two stories high, 
and contained three main departments with three recitation 
rooms. For twenty years it was sufficient for the demands 
of the village. 

In the year 1870, at the time the present principal, 
Thomas B. Lovell, came, the proposition was discussed to 
enlarge .the building. Hon. Robert S. Stevens, who was a 
student in this village in 1838 and 1839, offered a donation 
of $5,000 to the district, if it would raise as much more, for 
the purpose of putting up a wing on the south side of the 
old building. This was gladly agreed to; and the building 
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was finished according to contract in September, 1872. 
During this year a large amount of apparatus was added to 
the institution. 

This building proved insufficient for school purposes in 
the year 1874. Hon. R. S. Stevens generously offered 
$1,100 to the district if it would raise sufficient money to 
build a wing on the north side similar to the one on the 
south side. This was done; thus adding to the architect- 
ural beauty, capacity and convenience of the structure, and 
making it worthy of the citizens of Attica, and an ornament 
to the village. 

The Attica Union School and Academy was incorporated 
by the Legislature in 1867, and received under the visitation 
of the regents of the University of New York. The school 
now numbers about four hundred pupils attending at one 
time. There are about seven hundred pupils of school age 
residing in the district, of whom about five hundred and 
sixty attend during the year. There are thirty-one graduates 
of the institution. The present principal, Thomas B. Lovell, 
A. M., has been in charge of the institution for nine years. 

The board of education for the years 1878 and 1879 was 
as follows: Hon. James H. Loom is, chairman; Edward D. 
Tolles, secretary; James G. Doty, Andrew Krauss, Noah 
North and Warren S. Brown. 

The school money apportioned to this town for 1879 was 
$2,282.15, to be distributed among the thirteen districts in 
this town; more than one-half the amount was drawn by the 
Attica village district. 

The Press of Attica. 

The publication of newspapers was commenced in the 
town in 1833 by David Scott, who began the publication in 
that year of the Attica Republican. The name was soon 
after changed to the Attica Republican and Genesee Advertiser. 
The paper was subsequently sold to E. A. Cooley, who be- 
came publisher, and the name was changed to the Attica 
Democrat. This paper was published until 1846. 

In October, 1846, Mr. Abram Dinsmore commenced the 
publication of the Attica Telegraph* and continued it about 
two years, when newspaper enterprise in this place was for a 
time abandoned. 

April isl, 1848, R. W. Dibble and W. H. Civer commenced 
the publication of the Old Eighth Whig. At the end of six 
months Mr. Dibble retired from the concern and the name 
of the paper was changed to the Spirit of the Old Eighth by 
Mr. Civer, who conducted it until 1850, when this paper was 
also abandoned. 

The next journal here was the Attica Atlas, published by 
Silas Folsomfrom January 1st, 185 1, until the spring of 1872, 
when the whole establishment was destroyed by fire, together 
with the American Hotel and a large number of dwellings. 
Mr. Folsom then retired from the business. 

In June, 1872, Charles F. Meloy established the Attica 
Weekly News. He was succeeded in 1874 by C. L. Shep- 
herd, who dropped the word Weekly from the heading, leav- 
ing the name Attica News, by which name it is now, in its 
seventh volume, published and edited by Addis E. Bishop. 
The paper is Republican in politics. 

Number 1 of volume 1 of the Attica Argus was issued 
Saturday, April 7 th, 1877, by George A. Sanders, as editor 
and proprietor. He continued the publication until Septem- 
ber, 1877, when he sold to S. Wilson Wade, of the Wyoming 



County Times, and at the same time the editorial depart- 
ment was placed in charge of D. A, Denison. January 1st, 
1878, Mr. Wade sold his interest to Messrs. Denison and 
Benham, and in July of the same' year Mr. Denison pur- 
chased Mr. Benham's interest in the paper, since which time 
he has been publisher and editor. Politically the paper is 
Democratic. 

Banking in Attica. 

Previous to 1838 the business men of Attica were obliged 
to go to Batavia or Buffalo on banking business. In that 
year Gaius B. Rich established the Bank of Attica in what is 
now a part of the Davis house, at the corner of Main and 
Exchange streets. It stood a little west of the main build- 
ing, between that and J. D. Tumi's. In 1841 he removed 
the business to Buffalo, where it is still known as the Bank 
of Attica. 

In 1856 Lonidas Doty and Dean Richmond opened the 
Farmers' Bank of Attica, and continued it till i860, when it 
was removed to Batavia. It was succeeded by Benedict & 
Doty as individual bankers. They were followed by G B. 
Benedict & Son, and later by the Attica National Bank. 

In 1863 the First National Bank of Attica was organized, 
and closed business in 1865, being the first failure of a na- 
tional bank in the United States. 

Thomson & Loomis opened a bank in 1847, and were fol- 
lowed by J. H. Loomis & Son, who are now doing a bank- 
ing business. 

Tonawanda Valley Driving Park and Agricultural 
Association. 

This association was organized in 1875, with a capital 
stock of $10,000, and its first fair was held in September of 
that year. The officers for 1875 were: President, L. R. Vin- 
cent; secretary, Edward Skinner; treasurer, Lewis Bene- 
dict. Directors — L. R. Vincent, J. J. Brainard, Ronald 
McLeod, F. M. Wilson, Andrew Krauss, Reuben Lemon, 
R. J. Rogers, A. A. Smith, Joseph W. Vincent and Lewis 
Benedict, Attica; Sanford Riddle, Alexander; Edward 
Madden, Varysburg; E. R. Yates and Richard Losee, Darien; 
J. W. Danley, Bennington. 

The association bought fifty-three acres from J. J. Brain- 
ard and F. M. Wilson, at $100 per acre. The land is beau- 
tifully and centrally located on the south side of Main 
street, and is bounded on the west by the east line of the 
corporation of Attica, and on the south by the N. Y., L. E. 
and W. Railroad. 

The association has expended a large amount of money 
to make the grounds the most attractive of their kind in 
western New York, On the south side, along the railroad, 
is a beautiful grove, suitable for holding picnics, camp meet- 
ings, or military encampments, with most excellent parade 
grounds in front. On the northeast side of the grove is an 
artificial lake, which has been made one of the principal at- 
tractions of the grounds. The trotting course, in the north- 
west part of the grounds, was constructed by Mr. O. Buell, 
of Rochester, and is about sixty feet wide, elliptical in form, 
and by a complete system of drainage is rendered dry, even 
during the rainy season. It is considered the finest half- 
mile course in the country. 

On the east side of the track, occupying an elevated po- 
sition, is the grand stand, one hundred and fifty feet in 
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length, with a seating capacity for two thousand people, and 
directly under it is a dining hall, about forty by one hundred 
and fifty feet Horticultural Hall is near the center of the 
spacious grounds, and contains over ten thousand feet of 
available room. 

Stables, one hundred and fifty feet in length, with a wide 
awning in front, extending the whole length, are provided 
for the accommodation of horses. They have all the 
modern improvements. There are also large and com- 
modious sheds, containing pens for sheep and swine. Build- 
ings ample for the exhibition of carriages, sleighs and agri- 
cultural implements occupy their proper place along the east 
side of the ground. 

This fair ground in point of size, beauty of location, acces- 
sibility, extent and number of buildings and the substantial 
manner in which they are constructed, has no superior in the 
State. The total sum spent on it has been $16,300. The 
society was in debt January 1st, 1879, $4,000. 

The officers for 1879 were : President, Edward Mad- 
den, Varysburg; vice-president, Sanford Riddle, Alexander; 
secretary, James G. Dorrance, Attica; treasurer, C. E. Loo- 
mis, Attica.. Directors — L. R. Vincent, J. J. Brainard, 
Ronald McLeod, F. M. Wilson, A. A. Smith, J. G. Dorrance, 
Dr. H. B. Miller and J. W. Vincent, Attica; Samuel Gris- 
wold and Sanford Riddle, Alexander; Edward Madden and 
Gad C. Parker, Sheldon; J. W.Danley, Bennington; Charles 
H. Brainard, Alexander. 

Business of Attica in 1879. 

With the advent of the village charter, railroads, telegraphs 
and other improvements of the age, there seemed to be in- 
fused new life and vitality, and Attica was fully embarked 
on the course of improvement and prosperity to which its 
present condition is due. Having read the earlier history 
of the village the reader will find interesting matter for com- 
parison in the following summary of present business in- 
terests. 

Vosburgh's steam saw and planing mill, located in the 
eastern part of the village, south of Main street, was built in 
1878. It is convenient for receiving logs and delivering lum- 
ber. It has a machine attached which finishes staves and 
heading ready for putting together. There is also a custom 
grist and flouring mill, receiving motive power from the same 
forty horse power engine. The saw-mill has a cutting capac- 
ity of 1,000 feet per hour, which was a full day's work for 
Phelps's mill, that stood in the village in 1803. 

The Attica grist and flouring mill, built in 1848 by B. R. 
Folsom, and located on the south side~ of Main street at the 
west end of the bridge, is a five-story brick structure forty- 
five by fifty feet. The present proprietors, Messrs. Barross 
& Fay, purchased the property in 1855, and put in improved 
machinery, and are maintaining the reputation of running 
one of the best custom mills on the Tonawanda creek, Mr. 
Barross being an experienced miller, and Mr. Fay an expe- 
rienced millwright 

There are nine hotels in the village, including the Wyo- 
ming, Exchange street, north of the railroad, built in 1878 
by D. Filkins; Washburn House, corner of Main and Ex- 
change streets, built in 1825 by Gaius B. Rich; the Berlin 
House, Exchange street, north of the railroad, built in 1877; 
the Western, opposite the Erie depot, built in 1835; and the 
Saint James, Market street, built in 1870. 



There are two public halls, besides those used by secret 
societies — Lemon's Hall, Main street, at the east end of the 
iron bridge, built in 1840 by one Lemon; and Loomis Hall, 
Market street, built in 1870 by Hon. J. H. Loomis. Williams 
Opera House, Exchange street, adjoining the Wyoming 
House, was built in 1879 by Charles Williams. The building 
is of brick, sixty-three by one hundred and ten feet, and con- 
tains two large stores and a livery stable, besides the Opera 
House. It has an elevation of sixty feet from the water 
table and seventy feet from the basement floor. The whole 
building is warmed by steam and furnished with all the 
modern improvements, costing over $15,000. 

The machine shop owned by Earl Fay is run by the At- 
tica mill water power. It is located in the rear of the 
Loomis block, on Main street, entrance from High street 
This shop is equipped for a variety of work, and is mostly 
devoted to repairing farm tools and machinery. 

The lumber and coal dealers are John Belden, on Wash- 
ington street, and George S. Drew, Exchange street. The 
blacksmithing business is carried on by I. H. Toms, on Main 
street; Isaac Toms, Water street, and Isaacs & Knapp, Ex- 
change street. There are two carriage and sleigh manufac- 
turing establishments here — Charles Morganstern's, Water 
street, and that of Dauber Brothers, Main street. 

The lawyers are A. J. Lorish and O. H. Hopkins, in the 
Loomis block, Main street, head of Market, and M. Trail 
and V. C. Peckham, Benedict block, corner of Main and 
Market streets. 

The dentists are A. S. Cheeseman, over Rodgers's drug 
store, on Market street, and J. Q. Bradt, Main street 

Besides the Attica mills, there are two feed and flour 
stores — C. S. Thompson's, on Water street, and Henry Seirk 
& Son's, Main street, opposite Water. 

The drug business is carried on by G. Dorrance & Son, 
east side, and R. J. Rogers and D. P. Steadman, west side 
of Market street The jewelry business is conducted by 
H. T. Bramer, Main street, and George Taylor, Exchange 
street; and the cabinet and furniture trade by Frederick 
Trummell, Main street, and H. Groat, in the Loomis 
block. There are twolarge hardware houses here — Loomis, 
Tolles & Co , Main street, head of Market, and Andrews & 
Ballsmith, Main street, east end of the iron bridge. The 
dealers in groceries exclusively are J. D. Evans and C. W. 
Krauss, west side, and M. C. Shea, east side of Market 
street; L. Sanderson and P. Breicheisen, Main street; Henry 
Spann and *E. L. & G. D. Kenyon, Exchange street. Those 
dealing in dry goods exclusively are E. B. Wallace, H. L. 
Doty & Co., and Smith & Bostwick, all on the east side of 
Market street. The clothing houses are John Karcher's, 
west side of Market street, and the Philadelphia Clothing 
House, by I. Whiteson, north side of Main street, west of 
bridge. Clothing and boots and shoes are sold by Andrew 
Krauss & Co.; and boots and shoes exclusively by Carl 
Ganter, Market street, H. Palmer and L. Balduf, Exchange 
street. A. Krauss & Co., east side of Market street, are 
wholesale boot and shoe manufacturers. Merchant tailoring 
is carried on by V. Decot, west side of Market street. The 
maible business is conducted by Julius Baur, east side of 
Market street; and wholesale liquor stores are kept by I. E: 
Jefferson, Exchange street, north of the railroad, and J.E. 
Noblett, Market street. The cigar manufacturers are Smith 
& Frey, Sanderson block, Market street, and H. L. Belott, 
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Exchange street. The Attica brewery was built in 1878 by 
R. H. Farnham, at the east end of Main street. It has a 
capacity of six thousand barrels of lager beer per annum. 
There are three meat markets — one on Market, one on 
Main, and one on Exchange street. There are two barber 
shops, four paint shops, one cooper shop, three dressmakers, 
four millinery stores, and various other trades usually carried 
on in a village of the size of Attica, which has about 2,500 
inhabitants. 

The resident physicians are Drs. J. A. Post, C. R. Seeley, 
W. B. Gifford, F. R. Barross, A. G. Ellenwood, S. C. Archer 
and Orin Davis, the last of whom has for many years 
resided on the corner of Main and Exchange streets. 

Dr. Davis established his Health Institute in Attica in 
1854. Its continued success during a quarter of a century 
has constituted an important item in the history of the 
village. 

The bay trade is a large item of the business interests of 
this place. T. F. Wilson's steam apparatus for cutting, 
pressing and baling hay, at the junction of Pearl with 
Genesee' street, can cut, press and bale, and load into cars, 
a ton of hay in forty minutes. Thomas Cook's hay barn is 
located near the junction of Main and Pearl streets, by the 
side of the Central railroad track. He makes a business of 
buying, packing and shipping hay, to supply the New York 
Central stock yard at Buffalo. His shipments at times 
amount to one hundred and fifty tons per month. 

The cultivation of flowers and ornamental plants always 
marks an enlightened stage of civilization. Mrs. A. S. 
Stevens planted the first flower garden in Attica, many years 
ago, on Main street, nearly opposite the Presbyterian church, 
and it is to-day one of the loveliest places in the village. In 
the fall of 1876, her son, Mr. R. S. Stevens, built the Attica 
Green House, in the rear of the Erie depot, of which Mr. 
Frederick Snyder is the lessee. The location, sloping south, 
is well adapted to plant culture. The buildings and fixtures, 
exclusive of the plants, cost $3,000. Mr. Snyder has stocked 
the place with thousands of floral beauties, embracing over 
five hundred varieties, which include many rich and rare 
novelties and attractive old favorites. Mr. Snyder is at 
home in his vocation, and by his taste and skill lias built up 
one of the many paying institutions of Attica. There are 
many places in this village that might be mentioned for 
their floricultural beauty, and it is safe to say that there is 
no place of its size in the State that makes such a floral 
display as Attica. 

THE CHURCHES OF ATTICA. 

FIRST BAPTIST. 

In a small log house owned by Simeon Williams, about 
one mile east of what is now Attica, was organized, August 
2 1 st, 1806, the first Baptist church on the Holland Purchase, 
consisting of eight members, Deacon J. Tubbs acting as 
moderator, and S. Williams clerk.. January 30th, 1808, it 
was publicly recognized, with a membership of thirteen; 
Rev. Joel Butler, Deacon Reuben Osborn and Nathaniel 
Groves, of Sangersfield, N. Y., and Peter P. Roots, a mis- 
sionary, sitting in council. 

Its earliest meetings were held in dwellings, school- 
houses, barns, and sometimes in the fields, as they could 
best be accommodated, until 1837, when the society became 



sufficiently prosperous to build a meeting-house, which was 
erected under the pastorate of Rev. Joel W. Nye; and in 
1867, under the energetic labors of Rev. P. J. Williams, 
then pastor, was remodeled and thoroughly repaired. 

This church first joined the Holland Purchase Associa- 
tion, and in 181 1 Rev. Reuben Osborn and Deacon Jonas 
Osborn, the first delegates, were sent to represent it in that 
body, which met at Willink, Erie county. In 1831, by 
request, it was dismissed therefrom, and united the same 
year with the Genesee Baptist Association. Riley Munger 
and Jacob Wood were the first delegates to that body. The 
church seemed to prosper at times until 1845, when diffi- 
culties arose of such a character as to distract and divide its 
members, and on May 24th of that year a resolution was 
passed to disband. 

On January 5th, 1846, through the energetic labors of 
Deacons William Chaffee, Thomas Beasley, Jacob Wood, 
James Dunbar and others, it was reorganized, and on the 
nth of February following was recognized by an ecclesias- 
tical council. 

The first received by baptism were Jacob Wood, Robert 
Carr and John Stone, February 14th, 1808. Rev. Joel 
Butler preached the first sermon. 

In 1809 Rev. Reuben Osborn became the settled pastor, 
and continued his labors until 1813, when he died. From 
that time until 1835 tnerc wa * preaching a part of the time 
by Rev. Messrs. Hoxie, Case, Boomer, Herrick, Throop, B. 
Hill, Braroan, I. Brown and Samuel Jones. Under the 
labors of the latter many were converted, and large acces- 
sions made to the church. 

From the autumn of 1835 J°cl W. Nye was pastor until 
the fall of 1837, when Rev. Mr. Wilson was called, and 
settled as pastor one year. Rev. O. D. Taylor next filled 
the pulpit until 1842; Rev. Mr. Buck until April, 1843, and 
Rev. Mr. Pickett until September following. Then the 
pulpit until 1846 was only occasionally supplied. Elder D. 
Munger was pastor from April 4th, 1846, until 1848; Rev. 

B. Hill until October, 1849. Then for about one year the 
pulpit was partially supplied by Elders J. Blain, R. Morey 
and Reed. Then Rev. C. Miner was pastor until March, 1855, 
and Rev. C. H. Underbill until his death, July 15th, 1856. 
Rev. A. Wells next filled the pulpit until March, 1859, when 
he resigned. 

For a short period thereafter the desk was very acceptably 
supplied by Rev. O. E. Mallory. In August, 1859, Rev. R. 

C. Palmer became pastor, and in May, i860. Rev. A. Wade, 
who continued for one year. Rev. L. Davis remained until 
May, 1863. From this time until April, 1864, the pulpit 
was only occasionally supplied. Rev. C. H. James next 
became pastor; he left in October, 1866, and for about one 
year Rev. R. T. Smith preached. From October, 1867, 
Rev. P. J. Williams was pastor until April, 1869. Rev. I. 
W. Emery then preached two years, and was succeeded by 
Rev. M. P. Forbes; and he by Rev. B. T. Garfield, who 
died while here, lamented by all who knew him. Professor 
T. B. Love 11, of Attica, then supplied the pulpit until April, 
1876, when Rev. A. Lindsay, the present pastor, was settled 
here. 

The following is a list of the names of deacons and clerks, 
in their order: 

Deacons — Simeon Williams, J. Tubb, Jonas Osborn, 
Willjam Osborn, Riley Munger, William Chaffee, David Van 
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Slyke, Thomas Bea&lcy, Giles Pettibone, James Dunbar, 
H. C Wilbur and W. A. Pettibone; clerks— S. Williams, 
Benjamin Knapp, Jacob Wood, R. Munger, Dr. Walker, W. 
H. Andrews, Amos D. Munger, J. Hoxie, S. Ewell, Giles 
Pettibone, L. Austin, W. A. Pettibone and E. F. Chaffee, 
the present clerk. 

This church is in a prosperous condition, with a member- 
ship of eighty. 

The Sabbath -school connected with this church dates 
from the year 1832, when Deacon William Chaffee organized 
and conducted a Sabbath-school in the brick school-house 
three miles south of the village of Attica, in which vicinity 
many families connected with the Baptist church then re- 
sided. After a short time it was held in the Baptist meeting 
house in Attica, E. F. Chaffee, a son of Deacon Chaffee* 
was superintendent some years, under whose care the school 
prospered and increased. Prof. T. B. Lovel, who has been 
principal of the academy in Attica since 1869, has superin- 
tended the school successfully for the past five years. The 
average attendance of pupils ranges from eighty to one hun- 
dred, and the library contains over four hundred volumes. 

A flourishing. Sabbath -school is still carried on in the 
school-house where the Baptist church originated, conducted 
by Mr. E. F. Chaffee. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

The Congregational, now Presbyterian, church in Attica 
was organized in 1807, by Rev. Royal Phelps, a nephew of 
Zerah Phelps, who settled in Attica in 1803. The church 
at that time consisted of five members, viz. : Mr. Green and 
wife, Stephen Crow and wife and Mrs. Zerah Phelps. A 
confession of faith and covenant were adopted, the form of 
which continued in use till a short time since. For the first 
ten years the church depended for preaching on occasional 
help from missionaries, or brief temporary supplies; while 
sometimes the presbytery sent men to minister. Among 
these were Rev. Dr. Wisner, of Lockport, and Rev. Mr. 
Crawford, of Leroy. 

In 1 81 7 commenced the first regular stated supply of the 
pulpit, by Rev. Solomon Hebard. He -remained four years, 
and was followed by Rev. Mf\ Page, who was a missionary, 
but served most of the time until 1823. In February of 
this year the society voted to unite with the presbytery, and 
appointed Deacon Solomon Kingsley delegate to the next 
semi- annual meeting. The design was merely to act with 
the presbytery under tHe plan of union. The resolution 
was carried into effect, and after this the records of the 
church were carried up and submitted to the presbytery. 

On October 20th, 18 19, after due notice having been 
given two Sabbaths to the congregation accustomed to as- 
semble at the village and at the school-house near John 
Hubbard's, alternately, the society was formed, according 
to law, under the title of " First Congregational Society of 
Attica/' The church was formed in 1807, the society in 
1 819. The first trustees elected were Orator Holcomb, 
Solomon Kingsley and Abner Chittenden. 

Next in the service of the ministry appears the name of 
Rev. A. P. Brown, coming in December, 1822, and continu- 
ing to minister for several years — how many is uncertain. 

To preserve the names of many of the residents at this 
time, and to show the spirit and customs of the period in a 
religious direction, we insert the following record, dated 



February 22nd, 1823 — the first formal provision and sub- 
scription for the stated preaching of the gospel: 

** We, the undersigned, inhabitants of the town of Attica and towns ad- 
jacent, promise to pay to the trustees of the first Congregational Society 
in the said town of Attiea the sums set to our names rsspeotlTely, yearly 
for the term of three years from theoommenosment of the preaching' of the 
gospel by the Bar. Amos P. Brown-being theoonslderation for said preach- 
ing one-half the time at the nilage of Attica; said sums to be paid one-fourth 
in cash and three-fourths in produce; provided also that after the first year 
any person shall have the privilege of withdrawing hit name from said sub- 
scrlption on siring said trustees three months' notice and paying* all arrears." 
The subscribers and sums subscribed were as follows: 

O. a Rich, $30; David Scott, sift ; Timothy Loomis, Parmenio Adams and 
MosmDisbrow.eaohtlO: Abel Wilder and Owen Cotton, each |7 ; Harvey 
Putnam. Joseph Solomon. Abner Chittenden. John Newell, each 16 ; Laban 
Alnsworth, George Cooley. Bars Bishop, Joshua Caugran, Isaac Anderson, 
N. K. Doty. Clark Hubbard, each $S; Hanford Conger. Charles Chaffey, 
William Jenkins, each ft; Reuben Patrick. George O. Gilbert, Solomon 
Kingsley, Moses H. Wethee, each 16 ; Baymood Feck, Allen Woodruff, 
Alden 8. Stevens, Nathan Wight, Stephen Bills, Lorio Hodges, Jeremiah 
Peck. Bllab Fernam, Hainan Chittenden, Joseph Andrews, Thomas R Ben- 
edict, Simeon Williams, Timothy Crosby, Nilcs Randall. John C Malay. 
Henry Warriner, William Bliton, Gardner Hawem Pardee Bralnard, Bsekiel 
Woodruff, Thomas Elba, Robert Simooton, Jr., Jsmes Hlll.Wfllard Thomson, 
C. Wilkie, each ft; Orville Woodruff. Lyman Bugbec SI JO; Ollrer Hodges. 
A. K., Daniel and Oliver C. Hubbard, Zadoc Williams, Alfred Hall, each $1. 
" The undersigned agree to pay from November 1st, 1824, 
in the same way and manner as above mentioned:" 

William Harden, $10: Samuel B. Hawes, $4; James B. Palmer. I2JU: 
David Andrews and Samuel Williams, Jr., each $2 ; Seymour Morton (one 
year, from Jan. 1. 18SS). I1J0 ; Hiram Richard, Ira Baril. N. H. Rockwell, 
David Stevens, W. B. Seebert, W. B. Crosby, each $1 ; David Wright, Alex- 
ander Wright and Samuel H. Leonard, from January* MM, saoh SI ; Obadlah 
Fuller and Ellaha Wood, 80 cents saoh, from November 1st, 18C4. 

A subscription paper dated September ist f 1824, received 
the signatures below, of persons " desirous of having the 
Rev. Mr. Brown preach in the south part of the town of 
Attica one-half of the time for two years; meetings to be 
held one-fourth of the time at or near the school house in 
district No. 6, and one-fourth at or near the school-house in 
district No. 8: M 

Adams Gibson, William Potter and Hawley Smith, each 11 JO ; John T. 
Sanborn. 15 ; William Tanner, Lyman Dayton, Beth Mdvtn, Levi Hebard, 
William Moses and Brastus Bennett, each tS ; Daniel Cooley, Grove Cooley, 
Aaron Allen, Charles Wilder, Zones Andrews, Godfrey Bailey, Artemus 
Wilder, David W. Bagiey, Am Johnson, Jr., each 18: Nancy Sanborn, 
Thomas Wilder, Alfred Woodruff, Bllsba Smith, Freeman Bailey, Moass 
Mclntyre, Am Wood, each $1. 

The first report on the records as to the number of mem- 
bers in the church appears in 1827, when there were 52. In 
1828 the first meeting-house was built. There is the follow- 
ing note in the records: " Be it remembered that the meet- 
ing-house was erected in the year of 1828 and 1829, at the 
cost of $3,000 [on the same spot on which the present house 
now stands], under the superintendence of Harvey Putnam, 
G. B. Rich and Owen Cotton, building committee. The 
house was finished in all its parts without the use of ardent 
spirits, it being the first successful experiment ever had in 
town for the great moral reform of temperance." 
The subscribers and sums contributed toward this church 

were as follows: 

G. B. Rich, $800; O. Cotton, P. Adams, D. Scott, each $150: H. Putnam, 
T. Loomis, M. Dtabrow, W. Hayden, E. 8. Salisbury* each $M0; H. Confer, 
$75 ; A. P.Curtis, William Jenkins, A. Pember, G. Cooley, J. Caughran. C. 
Chaffey. A. Bishop, each $60 ; A. 8. Stevens, 8. Hubbard, K. K. Doty, each 
$80 ; W. a Seebert, A. Wright, J. Circe, D. Wright, A. Chittenden, J. An- 
demon. J. Hills, D. Andrews, J. Newell, G. Hawes, A. Allen, each $25: F. 
Finney. K. Bennett, M. Farnham, J. Howe, each $10; A. Woodruff, $10 ; 8. P. 
Morton, $15; A. Cooley* H. Bement, Walter Burllngame, D. Churchill. C. 
Clark. C. D. Beman, 8. Williams, A. Achillea, G. F. Smith, E. Osborn, WiUard 
Thompson, Ira w— nw, J. Adams, E. Conger, L. Washburne, H. B. Sprout, 
C. Cornwall, T. R Benedict, J. M. Morton, T. Powers, T. Cogswell, each $10 ; 
one other, $12. Total $2£?S. 

The builder's contract was for $2,605, the cost of land 
$100, and we have recorded the following other charges: 
44 Paid M. Hunt for stone and others for work, $166; O. 
Cotton's bill, $20." 
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In the ministry of the church next appears the name of 
Rev. Dexter Clary, who remained less than a year. Then 
Rev. Lemuel Brooks preached fifteen months, no less than 
forty-five being added to the church on profession of 
faith during this time. Then Rev. B. J. Lane ministered 
a little over a year; Rev. Hiland Hulburd less than a year, 
and after him the first minister installed as pastor, Rev. 
James B. Shaw, now of Rochester. He was with the session 
of the church December 4th, 1834. During his ministry, 
February 5th, 1835, it was resolved "that this church here- 
after conduct its business, discipline and government accord- 
ing to the constitution of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States." After a full discussion in two meetings of 
the session, the vote was taken and decided in the affirma- 
tive, though the society continues to bear the name under 
which it was organized, " First Congregational Society of 
Attica." The number in -communion at this time was 152. 
Mr. Shaw continued to serve the church until February, 
1839, making a term of four years. 

Rev. J. B. Preston was next installed as pastor, and re- 
mained with this church five and a half years, until 1845. 
His ministry was a very successful one. Before he left there 
were 238 members, the largest number ever in connection 
with the church at one time, though many of these united 
with the church under the administration of Mr. Shaw. 
After Mr. Preston Rev. D. Chichester served less than a 
year, and Rev. Mr. Kidder a little over a year. From Au- 
gust, 1847, Rev. Charles Morgan served about three years. 

In April, 185 1, Rev. A. C. Raymond was installed pastor, 
and September 18th, 1852, Rev. George P. Falsom, who re- 
mained until 1859. Rev. Isaac Ely followed, serving less 
than a year. Rev. Alfred North was called in August, i860, 
and remained until July, 1863. Rev. John Wicks com- 
menced his labors February 14th, 1864, and is still the pastor 

(1879). 

The building of the present meeting-house was commenced 
on the 3d of April, 1872, and it was dedicated April 10th, 
1873. It was built by JVilliam Wilder, one of the trustees 
of the church. The total cost of building andfurniture was 
$20,462. The whole amount except $975 was contributed 
by the members of the church and society. Of the whole 
cost of the church building $9,000 was contributed by Hon. 
Robert S. Stevens, of Attica. 

The Sunday-school connected with this society was organ- 
ized in 1820, by Rev. Solomon Hebard and Moses H. Wil- 
der. The school has continued since, and is now in a most 
prosperous condition. 

It has a membership of about 135, with an average attend- 
ance of 130. Edward D. Tolles is the superintendent 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 

From the scanty records we have been able to consult, we 
learn that the first Methodist minister that found the first 
Methodist family that crossed the Genesee river as settlers 
was the Rev. James Mitchell, afterward Dr. Mitchell, of 
Philadelphia. To him must be ascribed the honor of being 
the' first itinerant who traveled over the territory in which 
Attica lies. He came into this country in the year 1809. 
Attica was then a part of the Holland Purchase circuit 
Thejiame was changed in 1813 to Clarence circuit. 

Inii8i9 Rev. Zachariah Paddock, still living, was ap- 
pointed to the Attica circuit. He was present at the 25th 



anniversary of the dedication of the second church edifice 
in Attica, in 1878, and related many interesting reminiscences 
of that early time, which arc recorded in the history of At- 
tica Methodism by the present pastor, Rev. W. C. Wilbor. 
He says: " At that time (18 19) there were but three or four 
little huts — you would hardly call them houses — and a 
school-house here." 

In 1823 the first Methodist Episcopal society in the town 
of Attica was incorporated. Asa Orcutt was preacher in 
charge. This interesting instrument of incorporation, now 
yellow and worn with age, declares that " at a meeting held 
for the purpose, in a school-house in the town of Attica and 
county of Genesee, on Wednesday, the 23d day of June, 
1824, Tyler D. Featherly, Cyrus Steward and Charles L. 
Imus, discreet persons of said congregation, were duly 
elected trustees of the same congregation, to be denomi- 
nated and known in law by the name of the trustees of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Society in Attica." This being 
the first religious society organized in the town of the Meth- 
odist denomination, the Holland Company deeded to the 
trustees of the society fifty acres of land at Attica Center. 
The original deed, now in possession of J. E. Briggs, Esq., is 
a document of much interest 

This primitive Methodist society erected a church and 
flourished for a time, but gradually its numbers decreased, 
and now not a single family or member of the church re- 
mains; the edifice has disappeared and the property has 
passed into other hands. 

The year 1830 witnessed a great revival in Attica. Asa 
Abell, presiding elder, wrote to the Christian Advocate as 
follows: " In Attica, Buffalo district, early in the winter of 
this conference year, 1830, there was a gracious outpouring 
of the Divine spirit, resulting in the conversion of as many 
as seventy or eighty and perhaps one hundred persons. So 
that where there had previously been formed a small society 
of some twelve or fifteen, there were united in church fellow- 
ship upwards of eighty." 

The following year also saw large numbers added to the 
church. Rev. S. W. D. Chase was pastor, with Rev. James 
Durham colleague. As the result of this revival and in- 
crease, a fine brick church was erected, and also a parson- 
age. The church is still standing on Main street, beside the 
old school-house, and has been occupied for many years by 
the Society of the Free Will Baptists. 

The early members of the church who united to form 
this society were George Adams and wife, Mrs. S. W. D. 

Chase, David Wright and wife, Childs and wife, Mrs. 

Goodell, Mrs. Jane Corlett, William Hayden, class leader, 
and wife. 

Among the one hundred and fifty converts who joined the 
church at this time were Jireh Pember and wife, Nelson 
Beman and wife and Mrs. Stephen Ellis, all of whom are 
now living in Attica. 

During the year 1834, with S. W. D. Chase as pastor for 
a second time, the society in the village was incorporated, 
having previously been connected with the church at Alex- 
ander. The original paper, now in possession of the trus- 
tees, certifies that William Hayden, James Hills and Augus- 
tus P. Curtis were duly elected trustees, and the society was 
to be known by the name and title of the Second Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in Attica. This was re- 
corded with the county clerk February 16th, 1835. 
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Owing to neglect of the trustees to secure the election of 
their successors, the society found it necessary to secure a 
new act of incorporation in the year 1837, with Rev. D. F. 
Parsons pastor. Stephen A. Knapp, Stephen Ellis, James 
Hills, Ezra Bishop and Jedediah K. Wood were elected 
trustees; and it was resolved that the society should be 
known as " The First Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the Village of Attica." This last act of incor- 
poration was recorded June 27th, 1837. Under this organ- 
ization the church now exists. 

During 1837 the ground upon which the old brick church 
still stands was deeded to the society by David Scott and 
Maria his wife, in consideration of the sum of one dollar. 
. The year 1852 was an important one for Methodism in 
Attica, as it witnessed the building of the present church 
edifice. It was dedicated to the worship of God on Thanks- 
giving day, 1853, with Charles Shelling as pastor and Dr. 
E. Thomas presiding elder. Rev. Moses Crow, D. D., 
preached the dedicatory sermon. The site upon which this 
church now stands, conceded by all to be the finest church 
location in town, was deeded to the trustees, Newcomb 
Demary and Aaron Colton, by Elias A. Kennedy and Lydia, 
his wife, and Thomas Corlett, for $200. This deed was ex- 
ecuted December 2nd, 1851. 

During the years 1864 and 1865 Rev. J. E. Bills was pas- 
tor, and through his efforts the bell which still calls 4he 
people t6 prayer was purchased and hung in the tower, at a 
cost of $413. 

During the pastorate of Rev. J. O. Wilsea, in 1868, the 
pipe organ was purchased. Dr. Orin Davis, the present 
chorister, raised $750 (contributing a generous portion him- 
self) toward the cost of it, which was $1,500. 

The year 1869 brought a period of storms and darkness 
to the Methodist church in Attica. Difficulties arose 
between some of the members and the trustees, instigated 
by vicious and unprincipled men, which resulted in 
mob violence, which wrested the church from its rightful 
owners. The trustees quietly sought legal redress, and 
through five long years, at great private expense, contended 
for the right in the courts of justice. In 1875 their perse- 
vering endeavor was rewarded by the restoration of the 
church property to their bands, and the payment of $1,800 
damages. Great credit is due these faithful guardians of a 
public trust, but for whose courage and persistency the cause 
of Methodism must have been entirely destroyed in Attica. 

Rev. T. H. Perkins was pastor during the last of these 
dark days, and during his third year, 1875-6, after recover- 
ing possession of the property, the church was put in thor- 
ough repair, at a cost of $1,000, and beautified with new 
carpets throughout, orchestra chairs, new pulpit, kalsoroining 
and painting within and without. 

This year also the Sanday-school was reorganized and 
placed in charge of the present superintendent, R. J. Rogers, 
a man of large experience and success in Sunday-school work. 
A new library, costing $425, was purchased. The centennial 
year saw Attica M. E. church enter upon brighter prospects 
and a new era of prosperity. 

The present pastor of the church (1879) is Rev. William 
C. Wilbor. Under his administration the church enjoys 
increasing prosperity, and the membership has more than 
doubled in the three years of his pastorate. The society has 
just finished an elegant parsonage worth $2,500. 



The church trustees at present are: A. H. Van Buren, 
Charles Adams, Stephen Ellis, A. J. Lorish, R. J. Rogers. 

The following is a list of the pastors who have^ served the 
church from the beginning, with their years of service: 

In 1809, June* Mlteboll ; 1810, John Ktmberitn, William Brown ; 18U. Lor- 
ln*Grairt,B.Motoalf.M.Fiaro8;18I2,R.l( Bvarts; 1818, Elijah Km*, Bbeo- 
ssar DooUttio; 1814, Willmm Brown, BUjah Warren; 1815, Jamas M. Harris; 
IBM, , n»oiM8MoO«e,Bot*rtMiM»Mai; 1817, WlUlam Jonas. R. Aylesworth ; 
1818, Aurora 8ea*er; 181ft, Zaobartah Paddook, Alba Bsokwith ; 18*0, Zaoba- 
rtab Paddock. Jamaa H.Hall; 18*1, Jamas GUmoro, James Bennett; IBS. 
John Oortert ; ISO, Am Oroott; 18*4, A. Prindall, J. B. Boaoh ; 18*5, B. Wil- 
liams, A. Prindall; 18*8, J. Hoestta, B. Williams; 18*1, John Ooraart; 18*8, CV. 
Adante; 18*9, 1880, Mlomh Beager; 1881, 8. W. D. Chaas, Jamas Durham ; 1882, 
John H. Wallace; 1888, L. B. Casette, Boeder Smith: 1884, 8. W. D. Chase; 1886, 
1888, Do Forrest Parsons, W. Ooohran; 1887, Dartd Nutten, C 8. Baker, 1886, 8. 

A. Baker 1889, Chaunoey 8. Baker; 1810, 1841, Alpha Wright; 1842, Baylor; 

1848, 1844, Gerahom Benedict; 1846, Henry Byan Smith; 1846, AUen P. Rip- 
ley, D. D.; 1847, 1848, B. B. Chambers, D. D.; 1849, D. F. Parsons; 1890, C. M. 
Woodward; 18SL 188*, Charles Sbetlin* ; 1888, A. W. Lues; 1864, 1866, Jason 
G. Miller; 1866, A. Kendall ; 1857, 1868, D. B. Worthlnston ; 1869. I860, J. H. 
Bayhes,D.D4 1861, Albert K. Fisher; 1862, 1888. E. L. Newman ; 1864, 1886, 
James E. Bills ; 1866, R. L. Watte; 1887, F. B.Woods ; 1888, J.O. Wllaea; 1889, 
R. W. Copeland, J. Watts. W. W. Ripley ; 1870, 1871, William Jennings ; 1872, 
C. a Sparrow; 1878-76, J. H. Perkins ; 1878-78, William C. Wilbor. 

FREE WILL BAPTIST. 

The Free Will Baptist society was among the early religious 
organizations of the village of Attica, but owing to the de- 
struction of the early records of the church, through care- 
lessness of the person having them in charge, we are unable 
to give anything, more than a mere mention of this organi- 
zation. 

The church edifice is on Main street, between Washing- 
ton and Water streets, and is built of brick. The property 
was formerly owned by the Methodist society, and sold to 
this church when the Methodists erected their new edifice 
on Main street. The present pastor is Rev. Mr. Steele. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC. 

The Roman Catholic church of Attica was organized as a 
mission in 1856, and remains a mission, supplied from Ba- 
tavia. The church building was erected in 1856, at a cost 

of $75°- 

At that time there were only about half a dozen members, 
among whom were Thomas O'Herin, Michael Cornwall, 
Patrick Conway, Dennis Shea and Daniel Hanefin. They 
were unable to complete the church, and the interior has 
been only recently finished. The building is of wood, of 
plain architectural design. 

The priests serving here, in their order, have been Fathers 
O'Farrel, Brown, Cunningham, Donohoe, McGrath and Mc- 
Donnel, the present pastor. The membership numbers two 
hundred. The church property is valued at $2,000. For 
the past two years V. Decot has been the trustee of the 
church property. 

The Sunday-school connected with the church is under 
the superintendence of Father McDonnel, with Miss Mary 
J. McMahan and Miss Sophia Frey as teachers. 

UNIVERSALIST SOCIETY. 

A ladies' aid society was formed, which culminated in 
the formation of this society. 

The first Universalist conference in this village was held 
in the German Lutheran church, on Washington street, Feb- 
ruary 9th and 10th, 1870. Revs. C. C. Dutton, R. G. Good- 
enough, S. Crane, G. P. Hubbard and Hallcock of- 
ficiated. There was no preaching from that time until 
March 27th, when Rev. F. S. Bacon preached for the society 
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in Templars' Hall. By a vote of the Templars, the Uni- 
versalist society was denied the farther use of the hall, and 
services were held by Revs. F. S. Bacon and G. P. Hibbard 
in the Academy building until August 29th, when, by a 
vote of the authorities having charge of the school build- 
ing, this society was again deprived of a place of worship. 
The society then hired Doty's Hall, where services were held 
until W. B. Goodwin arranged a hall over his store, on Mar- 
ket street This the society fitted up at an expense of $400, 
and services were held regularly until the spring of 1878, 
when financial embarrasments of the principal supporters of 
the society caused a suspension of preaching for a time. 
The following are the names of the early members of the 
society: W. W. Dunbar and wife, Miss D. Dunbar, Mr. E. 
Jolles and wife, Mrs. W. S. Brown, Mr. V. C. Barross and 
wife, Mrs. E. C. Williams, Mrs. M. Munger, Mrs. O. Earll, 
Mrs. M. Earll, C. Morgan and wife, Miss E. Guile, Miss S. 
Guile, Mrs. L. Shepherd, Mrs. J. Washburn, L. Pratt, W. 
B. Goodwin, Mrs. L. Lovelace, J. W. Colton, C. McCord 
and wife, Mrs. J. Richardson, Mrs. Wadsworth, O. Davis 
and wife. 

The society was incorporated in pursuance of action taken 
at a meeting in St. Paul's church, March 21st, 1877, and 
named The Universal ist Society of Attica. 

The present officers are: Trustees — Alvin Starkey, William 
W. Dunbar and V. C. Barross; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 
W. S. Brown; superintendent of Sunday-school, W. W. 
Dunbar. The society is now without stated preaching. 

LODGES AND SOCIETIES. 

MASONIC. 

Attica Lodge, No. 462, Free and Accepted Masons was 
instituted during the early part of the summer of 1858, and 
worked under dispensation for nearly or quite a year, when 
the present charter was granted, dated June 20th, 1859, with 
the following named persons constituting the charter mem- 
bers and original officers: Francis C. Cunningham, W. M.; 
Owen Cotton, S. W.; Henry Spann, J. W.; Jared D. Tuer- 
rel, secretary; Roswell Gardner, treasurer; George Cooley, 
S. D.; Grove Cooley, J. D.; and Peter Cole, tyler. 

At present there are in members, and the following 
named persons were officers for the year 1879: W. Ben- 
ham, W. M.; H. S. Kriegelstein, S. W., A. S. Cheeseman, 
J. W.; Henry Spann, treasurer; Jacob Algier, secretary; J. 
A. Post, S. D.; John Griffith, J. D.; H. W. Pettibone, tyler. 
The regular meetings of Attica Lodge are held in Masonic 
Hall, Rogers's block, Market street, on the first and third 
Wednesday evenings of each month. 

Previous to the Morgan excitement, which began in 1826, 
there was a masonic lodge at this place, but we were unable 
to obtain either its number, the date of the charter or names 
of officers. 

SAINT PAUL'S BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

This society was organized June 5 th, 1862. The name 
denotes its object. The membership is composed entirely 
of Germans. Following is a list of the original members 
and officers: Matthew Balduff, George Becker, Frederick 
Derr, George Echtenacker, Johann Eller, Jacob Eller, 
George Herzog, Johann Klingenmeyer, George Mintz, Adam 
Rauhut, Frederick S chaffer, Christopher Schuster, George 



Weihe, Johann Weis, Wilhelm Zoellner. Original officers: 
President, George Herzog; vice-president, Frederick Derr; 
secretary, George Weihe; treasurer, Matthew Balduff. The 
society is in a prosperous condition, although having but 
29 members upon the rolls. Their hall is in the upper story 
of the Reynolds block, on Main street, and the regular 
meetings are held on the first and third Thursday evenings 
of each month. The officers for 1879 are: Michael Frey, 
president; Albert Rreimann, vice-president; Frederick Har- 
der, recording secretary; Christian Duwel, financial secre- 
tary; Frederick Trummel, treasurer; Ludwig Rreimann, 
janitor; Henry Radder, Ludwig Dohse and Johann Reusch, 
trustees of the society. 

ODD FELLOWS. 

Citizens' Lodge, No. 309, I. O. of O. F. was instituted 
February 27th, 1872, by A. F. Lawrence, D. D. G. M., with 
the following charter members: David Kilpatrick, A. T. God- 
frey, W. N. Barrows, L. B. Stanley, J. Godfrey, C. J. Gard- 
ner, I. O. Williams, G. B. Smith, E. H. Fillmore, M. A. 
Phelps and R. McCaw. 

The following officers of the lodge were on the same even- 
ing installed : David Kirkpatrick, N. G.; C. J. Gardner, V. 
G.; L. B. Stanley, recording secretary; W. N. Barrows, P. 
secretary; A. T.Godfrey, treasurer; I.O.Williams, warder; 
G. B. Smith, conductor; R. McCaw, O. G.; E. Fay, I. G.; 
J. H. Loomis, R. S. N. G.; J. Godfrey, L. S. N. G.; H. Mat- 
teson, L. S. V. G. 

The meetings of the lodge are held in Odd Fellows' Hall, 
on Market street, on Tuesday evening of each week. 

Since the institution of this lodge it has been the parent 
of two other lodges, viz., one at Varysburgh, in this county, 
and one at Darien, in Genesee county. 

The following persons have served as noble grand of Cit- 
izens' Lodge: David Kirkpatrick, C. J. Gardner, I. O. Wil- 
liams, G. B. Smith, J. G. Dorrance, L. B. Stanley, H. 
Shilling, L. Chaddock, O. A. Clough, M. T. Hills and R. 
McCaw. 

The following named persons were the officers for 1879: 
W. McNaught, N. G.; A. A. Ford, V. G.; B. Slater, record- 
ing secretary; I. O. Williams, P. secretary; J. G. Dorrance, 
treasurer; B. T. Ellison, warder; I. H. Toms, conductor; 
Lewis Chaddock, chaplain; G. B. Smith, R. S. N. G.; J. Q. 
Bradt, L. S. N. G.; J. V. Williams, R. S. V. G ; J. D. Evans, 
L. S. V. G.; George Goodwin, R. S.S.; Samuel Conklin, R. 
McCaw, O. G.; M. T. Hills, L G. 

The present membership numbers 67. 

ANCIENT ORDER OF UNITED WORKMEN. 

Attica Lodge, No. 7, A. O. U. W.— The Ancient Order of 
United Workmen was established in the village of Attica by 
the institution of Pioneer Lodge, No. 7, October 30th, 1873, 
by W. H. Comstock, D. S. M. W. of Northeast, Pennsylvania, 
with the following officers and members, viz.: L. B. Stanley, 
P. M. W.; Joseph Wilson, M. W.; John E. Neff, G. F.; John 
Rodgers, O.; Purdy Rodgers, G.; N. S. Salisbury, receiver; 
L. C Squires, recorder; Charles Toms, L W.; Dr. F. R. 
Barross, medical examiner, together with W. F. Sanborn and 
Thomas J. Noblett. The name of the lodge was subse- 
quently changed from Pioneer to Attica. The regular meet- 
ings of the lodge are held on alternate Monday evenings, in 
D. O. H. Hall. This lodge has lost two members by death 
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since its institution, viz., Joseph Wilson and Purdy Rodgcrs 
The officers for 1879 were: H. C. Webb, P. M. W.; Charles 
Morganstern, M. W.;' Jacob Welker, G. F.; George Fauth, 
O.; L. C. Streby, recorder; J. G. Bostwick, F.; C. W. 
Krauss, receiver; J. Fowler, G.; J. Baur, I. W.; H. Hart, 
O. W.; Dr. W. B. Gifford, medical examiner. 

At present the lodge has a membership of fifty-eight. 

D. o. H. 

Ewigkeit Lodge, No. 336, D. O. H. was organized by 
authority of the Grand Lodge of the State of New York, 
March 16th, 1874, with the following as the original mem- 
bers and officers: Philip Brecheisen, E. B.; Peter Schmidt, 
G. B.; William Ballsmith, U. B.; Frederick C. Ballsmith, 
Sekr.; C. W. Krauss, Schatzra.; A. Krauss, R. G. O. B.; 
Frederick Morganstern, L. G. O. B. ; Jacob Dietrich, 
R. G. U. B.; Christian Harder, L. G. U. B.; Carl Morgan- 
stem, F.; Mathaeus Balduf, A.; Michael Baker, I. W.; Carl 
Sangbush, A. W. This society is an insurance association, 
similar to the United Workmen. Meetings are held on the 
second and fourth Tuesday evenings of each month, in 
Bostwick Hall, Market street. The present membership 
numbers thirty. 

The officers for 1879 were as follows: Edward Volchens, 
E. B.; Paul Weber, O. B.; Christian Schroeder, U. B.; F. 
C. Ballsmith, Sekr.; Jacob Dietrich, R. F.; Charles W. 
Krauss, Schatzm.; Carl Morganstern, R. G. O. B.; John 
George, L. G. O. B.; Lewis Schroeder, R. G. U. B.; William 
Sangbush, L. G. U. B.; Theodore Weinholz, A.; Carl Sang- 
bush, F.; Joseph Weber, I. W.; John Lang, A. W. 

jefferson's silver cornet band. 

The Jefferson Cornet Band was organized October 14th, 
1876, with eighteen members, viz.: I. E. Jefferson, S. B. 
Benham, Frank Benham, J. E. Noblett, Michael Baker, 
Edwin Tanner, John Williams, Philip Balduf, H. T. Bramer, 
L. Shadbolt, Frank Roberts, Cassius Munger, John Sals- 
bury, Frank Thomas, H. M. Norton, P. Lorish, Frederick 
Hagan, S. Ryckert. The regular meetings of the band are 
held on Friday evening of each week, in Music Hall, over 
Doty's store, on Market street Their instruments are 
the most improved, costing the band association over $800. 
The officers of the band are as follows: Leader, E. S. 
Benham; musical director, I. E. Jefferson; president and 
financial agent, I. E. Jefferson; treasurer, L. Shadbolt; 
secretary, J. E. Noblett 

EMPIRE ORDER OP MUTUAL AID. 

Wyoming Lodge. No. 1. — This lodge was instituted April 
10th, 1878, by George Sanborn, with the following charter 
members: H. C. Webb, W. F. Sanborn, O. H. Hopkins, 
William Balduf, J. G. Bostwick, George Fauth, C. Dauber, 
J. Welker, Otto Spann, Julius Post, M. D., C. Morganstern, 
J. F. Lorentz, I. H. Toms and A. Krauss. 

At the first election the following, officers were chosen: 
I. H. Toms, P.; O. H. Hopkins, V. P.; William Balduf, R. 
S.; Jacob Welker, F. S.; C. Morganstern, T.; J. F. Lorentz, 
conductor; George Fauth, I. G.; C. Dauber, O. G.; H. C. 
Webb, chaplain: 

This lodge was originally instituted as Wyoming Lodge, 



No. 114, 1. O. W. M., and chartered by the Grand Lodge of 
the State of Pennsylvania. July 10th, 1878, the Grand 
Lodge of this State was instituted, and December nth, 
1878, this State was set off from Pennsylvania, paying the 
assessments for deaths in this State, and the name of the 
order changed to Empire Order of Mutual Aid. Wyoming 
became lodge number 1 of the new order. The lodge has 
twenty* members, no deaths having occurred in it since its 
organization. The following were the officers for 1879: L. 
C. Stuby, P.; Charles Morganstern, V. P.; William Balduf, 
R. S.; Ira H. Toms, F. S.; George Fauth, T.; J. Welker, 
chaplain; C. Dauber, I. and O. G.; T. Eastman, conductor. 

CATHOLIC MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATION. 

The C. M. B. A. of Attica was instituted April 9th, 1879. 
The following is the list of original and present officers of 
the association, as well as of charter members: President, 
V. Decot; first vice-president, J. J. Cummings; second, T. 
Cole; marshal, Dennis McMahon; guard, Patrick Slat trey; 
recording secretary, Thomas Fitzgerald; assistant secretary, 
B. Kieley; financial secretary, George B. Smith; treasurer, 
P. Hanifen; directors — Thomas Cole, Dennis and Daniel 
McMahon, J. J. Cummings, Timothy O'Neal; business com- 
mittee — Patrick Murray, James Fitzgerald, Patrick Shehan; 
financial and auditing committee — J. McMahon, B. Kieley 
and P. Slattrey. 

The meetings of the association are held on Wednesday 
evening of each week in Volcken's Hall, on Main street 

ATTICA FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

WYOMING HOSE COMPANY NO. I. 

This company was organized under the general laws as an 
independent volunteer company, with a charter dated July 
26th, 1878, at which time the organization was fully com- 
pleted, with the following officers and members: F. C Ste- 
vens, president; H. C. Walton, vice-president; C. T. Mc- 
Cord, secretary; L. C. Stuby, treasurer; J. R. Whitlock, 
foreman; J. E. Chase, first assistant; A. F." Blauvelt, sec- 
ond assistant; Richard Carrick and Michael Darby, pipe- 
men; William -Smith, first assistant; A. H. Hills, second 
assistant; M. T. Hills, C. Whitman, Charles J. Morganstern, 
Byron H. Backus, John V. Barross, C E. Toms, Patrick 
Daly, William G. Colton, J. C. Williams and Charles Mc- 
Carthy, privates; F. C. Stevens, L. C. Stuby and C. T. Mc- 
Cord were the trustees from July 26th, 1878, until January 
1st, 1879. 

The company was fully equipped for service, being fur- 
nished with a hose cart and nine hundred feet of hose, cost- 
ing $1,160. The company is very finely uniformed, and its 
parlors on Market street fitted up in a style of elegance 
equal to any outside the large cities, with all the conven- 
iences necessary for such an organization. The hose house 
is on the corner of Main and Water streets. The present 
number of members is 22. 

The officers for 1879 were as follows: President, F. C Ste- 
vens; vice-president, H. C. Walton; secretary, C. T. Mc- 
Cord; financial secretary, George Goodwin; treasurer, L. C. 
Stuby; foreman, J. R. Whitlock; first assistant, J. E. Chase; 
second assistant, D. A. Dennison: pipemen, Richard Car- 
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rick and Michael Darby; first and second assistant pipemen, 
William Smith and A. H. Hills; trustees— one year, William 
G. Cotton; two years, M. T. Hills; three years, C. Whit- 
man. 

RESCUE ENGINE COMPANY NO. I. 

This company was organized March 6th,. 1878, with the 
following named members: E. P. Foss, John G. Herzog, 
Earl Fay, John Corry, V. Decot, J. F. Lorentz, John Scott, 
Michael Dauber, G. Wolf, A. G. Krauss, Frederick Balduf, 
Jacob Dietrich, John Timra, George Mentz, jr., H. P. Gard- 
ner, Adam Walter, George Snyder, Bartel Weaver, John J. 
Cummings, Jacob Algeir, jr., Charles Sinclair, Jacob Taylor, 
Philip Balduf, R. R. Rykert, James Ryan, John M. Leary, 
John M. Brecheisen, Jacob Hamling, John Torpy, Thomas 
Isaacs, W. W. Reynolds, E. Volchens, Paul Glor, Frederick 
Hagan, Michael Baker, James Weaver, George Goodwin and 
H. Snyder. 

The following were the officers elected at the organiza- 
tion of the company: President, E. S. Foss; vice-president, 
John J. Cummings; secretary, John G. Herzog; treasurer, 
Jacob Algeir. jr.; foreman, Earl Fay; 1st assistant foreman, 
Charles Sinclair; 2nd assistant foreman, John Corry. 

This is a volunteer company, fully uniformed and equip- 
ped for service. Its " machine " was made by Rumsey, of 
Seneca Falls, and cost $600. The engine house is on Water 
street. 

The number of members is forty, and the officers are: 
Foreman, Earl Fay; 1st assistant foreman, John Corry; and 
assistant foreman, E. Volchens; president, E. S. Foss; vice- 
president, V. Decot; treasurer, J. Algeir, jr.; secretary, A. 
G. Krauss. 

HOOK AND LADDER COMPANY NO. I. 

This company was organized September 13th, 1877, and 
on the 20th of the same month a constitution and by-laws 
were adopted. % 

The original members were: Samuel Daly, F. D. Pryor, 
William Parker, B. F. Ellison, Carl Ganter, J. G. Bostwick, 
I. Whiteson, H. T. Bramer, T. D. Jones, M. J. Balliette, 
Lewis Benedict, T. R. Andrews, J. E. Noblett, E. B. Wallis, 
Harry Hall, J. E. Briggs, Paul Ganter, Otto Spann, A. E. 
Bishop, A. McClelfctn, John Williams, T. Fitzgerald, A. A. 
Ford, J. B. Reed, J. D. Evans. 

The first officers were: Harry Hall, foreman; T. D. 
Jones, first assistant foreman; M. J. Balliette, second as- 
sistant-foreman; Lewis Benedict, president; T. R, Andrews, 
vice-president; F. D. Pryor, second vice-president; B. F. 
Ellison, secretary; J. G. Bostwick, treasurer; T. D. Jones, 
T. R. Andrews and Lewis Benedict, trustees. 

This is a volunteer company. Their apparatus has the 
latest improvements, and cost $650. The carriage-house 
and parlors of the company are on the corner of Main and 
Water streets. The number of members is 34. The officers 
last elected are: Foreman, T. D. Jones; first assistant fore- 
man, J. E. Noblett; second assistant foreman, M. J. Balliette; 
president, E. B. Skinner; first vice-president, Frank Ellison; 
second vice-president, William Parker; secretary, V. E. 
Peckham; financial secretary, J. G. Bostwick; treasurer, 
J.V. Williams; trustees — Dr. A. S. Cheeseman,T. R. Andrews, 
Lewis Benedict. 
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Mas. Nbwto* H. Adams was born in Benningt on September 14th, ISIS, 
end married Dr. Newton H. Adams, a surgeon in the U. & nary, then of 
North Java, October 17th. 1880. 

Blbudgb Ausrur was born in Attica in 1887. He has always been a far- 
mer. In 1856 be rented his father's farm, and in I860 that where he now 
lives, and bought it in 18SB. He was married in 1858 to Bertha, daughter of 
David and BoxyFllkins, of Attica, who died in 1878. In 1877 be married Kit- 
tle, daughter of Isaao Phelps, of Le Boy, Genesee county. 

Bavjuair p. Barxbtt was born in Kendall, Orleans oounty, in 1889. In 
1887 be married Sylvia Doty, of Attics, of which place be has been a resi- 
dent sinoe 1840. He is a farmer and an cxtenatTe breeder of merino 
sheep. 

Vozjtet C. Babhooi was born in Lyndon, N. Y„ in 18LL His father, Cei- 
rin Berross, was a native of Massachusetts. He came to Genesee county in 
1806, settling at Bushvllle. where be carded the first wool and dressed the 
first flax on the Holland Purchase. Mr. Barross learned the clothier's trade, 
and worked at it till 1845, when he engaged in the milling business at Lyn- 
don. In 1886 be came to Attics, and continued the same occupation. He 
married Elvira Richards, daughter of the first judge of Wyoming county ; 
she died in 1852. Mr. Barross's present wife was Ann, daughter of William 
Look, of Attica. 

Chabxsb L. Bbmah was born at Attica February 10th, 1887. He enlisted 
August 20th, 186L in Company C, 1st regiment California cavalry volunteers, 
and served until discharged on the Bio Grande, in New Mexico, September 
7th, 1884. He was long a well known railroad man; Is now a farmer. 

Job* Bxldbv was born in Alexander, N. Y„ in 1818, and came to Attica 
in I860, establishing himself in the lumber and coal business In 1857, under 
the firm name of J. Bektan * Co. Previous to that time be was In the gro- 
cery trade. He has served as TJ. 8. deputy assessor His father, Kellogg 
Balden, was a native of Connecticut. His mother's maiden name was Mo- 
NelL 



I. He was five years a 

elected to the 46th Coo- 

oommlttee In 1875, and 

In 1876. He read law. 

In the banking bus- 

Mnberof the firm 



Hon. C. B. Bbvbdict was born in Attica In 
member of the oounty board of supervisors; 1 
gross In 1874; waaa member of the Democratic 
was a Presidential elector on the Democratic 
and was admitted to the bar in 1868. In 1880 be ~ 
Iness, in which be continues. His son Lewis was 
of CB. Benedict* Son in 1874. 

Oxoaos Bbxham was born July 24th, 18U, in Cheshire, Coring and 
to Attica in September, 1816. He is a well known 1 
aa sssaor and commissioner of highways. He was married November 18th, 
1840, to Bum Ann Bentiey, of Attica, and October 12th, 18TB, to Ellen H. 
Spink, of OrangevUle. 

A. B. Botop waa born in I860 in Warsaw, and came from there to Attica 
in 1875. December 1st of that year he established the Attica Ntm. Hfe 
father, Benjamin Bishop, a native of New Hampshire, was a settler at War- 
saw in 1884. His mother, whose maiden name was Lydia Wakefield, was a 
native of the county. 

J. Q. Bxadt was born in Genesee oounty In 1847. He began the preetiee 
of dentistry in Buffalo, where for seven years be was a manufacturer of 
dental materials. In 1877 he established himself in his profession at Attica. 
His father, Isaac Bradt,and his mother, formerly Miss Becker, were both 
natives of Schenectady. 

Bpkbaim Beaut abd was born February 9th, 1812, at Attica. He to a 
fanner, and has served as justice of the peace, and school commissioner and 
" nt. He married Sophia Wright, of Mlddlebury, February 10th, 



Jasram J. BnaniABD was born in Attica November 21st, 1888. 
married January 29th, 1888, to Marlon M. Page, of Mlddlebury. 
farmer and an extensive breeder of , 



Pmur 
(then France), Germany, and 
of a grocery and crockery 
of 



He was 

He Is a 



born March 90th, 1888, in Lembooh Unter Skene 

came to Attica In 1847, where be Is proprietor 

Apr!) 17th, 1866, he married Barbara Baker, 



Burus Bazoos waa born in Tlvoll, Colombia oounty, December 19th, 1820. 
October 8d, 1844, be entered the U. 8. marine corps, and was dawma r ge d Oc- 
tober 8d, 1848. He had previously served from June 5th, 1889, to June 6th, 
1844, In the 2nd U. 8. dragoons. In 1849 he married Caroline fltonsis of 
Attica. He is a carpenter and Joiner by trade. 

Joaarn H. Burrow, son of Joseph and Sauna Button, was born in ,_ 
don February 14th, 1842, and .came to Attica In 1849. Joseph Button 
born in Montague, Mass* April 10th, 1888, and died in Attica, N. Y„ Maytth, 
1279, aged seventy-three years. His early life was.spentln the New ] 
cotton factories, where his parents found employment. After his 1 
, AprflSSd, 1888, be .came to western New York 1 
Soon afterward his parents with their entire family fol- 
lowed, and found homes in the vicinity. For the last thirty years of his life 
his home waa in Attica. Sauna Adams Button was born In the town of 
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, November 88d, 1806, and died In Attica, H. Y„ October 86th, 
1838, aged nearly sixty-nine jmn. She wm descended 1 
and vmoim of the Adams family that fare to the United! 
dents. Mr. snd Mia. Button wars married at Brookflcld, Mesa* April SO. 



A. 8. CamaniLav waa born to Shelby, N. Y„ in 1 
with Dr. Homar fielding, of Medina, and began to praotloa in 1680 at Bast 
Aurora, Brie county. Be remoTed to Angola, and from there to Attioa in 
1896. He married Mat Emily Bdwarde, of Aurora. Hie father, John Ch e me 
man, waa a native of Schoharie county. Hit mother's maiden name waa 

P. Oooawmx waa born in Buffalo OetobeuMth, 1080, and waa 
ir d Boomed husband, then of Breokport, N. Y„ October 14th, 
to Attioa m 1864. Mr. OogaweU waa killed in the Ashtabula 
, December ftth, 187* 

PArrmtCB Oolubb waa born at Bxeter, O ts ego county, September 88th, 
1806, and married Lewis Oolites, of Mlddlebury, Juno 17th, I860. She came 
to Attioa m 1887, and la engaged in I 




Rimam Ooolst was born to Parts; Oneida county, October 88th, 1886, and 
came from there to Attlm February SBth. 181L Mr.Oooley ieafarmer; he 
waa one of thedireotom of the Buffalo * Hew Yort Chy m^tooad, and acted 
eaaoouunlesloner In settling for the right of way for that road. Hie first 
wife, Mrs. B. A. Oooley, waa born September 4th, 18U. and died May 16th, 
18)8. Mrs. Amy H. Housford. who became his second wife, waa born Febru- 
ary 18th, 1816, and died November Uth, 1878. 

Obih Davis, saw., proprietor and physician of Davla's Health Institute, 
Attica, waa born In York, Lrringston county, June 88th, 1888, and waa mar- 
rted August lStb,lS48, to Mlm lloth Bdsoo Ooddard,of Mt. Morris. Lrring- 
ston county. He was formerly editor of the Eeieette MmUcal and fl m y te al 
Journal, Boebester, N. Y„ end professor in the Central Medical College at' 
thatpmoe. He came to Attica in 1864. 

Val Dboot waa born in Lorraine, France, and waa married May 88th, 1838, 
to Annie B. Cmrk, of Batavta, Genesee county. He came October tnd, 1838, 
from Huntsville, Alabama, to Attica, where be la engaged to bnsinsm as a 
merchant tailor. 

D. A. Dnwmonwes born at Dodge's Creek, N. Y., in 1880. He came to At- 
tica from Oattnraugua county in 1877, and took oharge of the Argus, sf ter» 
■sii1|i m ii h ael ni thnlntirert nf thfifrnnrTrrrrr' n rr His father, William 
A. THtlr?". waa a entire of Brie oounty, as waa his mother, whose maiden 
name waa Hleks. Mr. DooJson married Miss Bmma D. King, a native of 
Attica. 

Jambs Q.DonnAncB was born in Attica in 1844, and has etooc r esided there. 
The drug bnsinsm of Dorrance * Son wes established by Gardner Dorranea 
in 1848. when he came to Wyoming oounty. James G. Dorrance was ad- 
mitted to the nrm m 1888. Mr^ Dorrance, ean~, who was a native of Windsor, 
Mssa* died to Attioa in 1874., His wife, whose maiden name waa Lee, waa a 
native of Connecticut. 



AsoLTMAa GAnowaauson of Adolphes and Mohltablo Gerdner, waa born 
in Attioa, February nth, 1867 ; lived at home until he waa twenty ; boated 
on the Brie Canal 1848-88; went to Oailforam in 1834, and remained there 
twenty years, mining and driving stage, and returned to Attica in 1838 and 
illvea. 



Hbstby P. GAnDBnu*. deputy sheriff of Wyoming oounty, waa born Auguet 
18th, 1881, in this town, and married Core A. Perry, of Linden, N. Y. Decem- 
ber 4th, 1838. 

; Gum waa born December eth, 1843, at OrsjigerUle, and came 
880, where hehas been engaged ss a carpenter and joiner. De- 
• 81st, 1883, he married Caroline Broadbrooka, of Attica. Doth are 
Bbers of thcGerman Lutheran ohuroh. 




BVAV G. Gi 
oounty, and came to Attica March 
Company C, 1st N. Y. 
dJeoharged. July 14th, 1885. March 
Attica. Helsa 



BBUAmv F. Doit waa born in 1 
1888, and married Louise Innes, of Batavla, in 1 



county, May lTth, 
He la a clothier. 



GsonoB 8. Dnaw was born November 88th, 1881, at Omtpee. N. H., and 
came to Attica, where he la well known as a ooal dealer, from Wskeneld, 
N. Y„ in 1880. December Slat, 1888, he married Bveleen A. Churchill, of 
Attica. 

A. G. BLLorwoon, M. D., waa born July 1st, 1884, at Qinton, Oneida 
county. He entered the medical college at Geneva, N. Y„ in 1843, and the 
Buffalo Medioal College in 1848, graduating* from that institution the same 
year. March 18th, 1865, he married Alotta Maria Bass, of Bandolph, Maes-, 
sod came from Pembroke to Attica In 1888. 

MotJioo* G. Fabxhax waa born August 80th, 1888, at Attica. Hiafather, 
of the same name, waa a native of Shaftesbury, VL, one of the early set- 
tiersat Attics, ftls mother was formeriy of Canton, Oonn., and her maiden 
name waa Humphries. Mr. Farnham la extensively engaged in brewing. 
November 7th, 1881, he married Jennie M. Foster, of Antwerp, N. Y. 

B. H. FaaflWAM, a brother of the above named, and like him a brewer 
(their business having been established m 1838), was also born in Attica, in 
1887. He Barred' as justice of the f 



Mff*"- Fust, florist, waa born September 88th, 1881, in Baden, Ger- 
many, his entire town being Doggengan. He married Kate Kromer, of 
Koppal, Baden, February 17th. 1885, and came to Attica from Connecticut 
to 1886, 

GnonoB Fnxunoion waa born in Fulton, Schoharie oounty, April 88d, 
1888. He enlisted In the -hand of pioneers," the 104th regtment, 88th brig- 
ade, N. Y. Infantry. September 1st, 1845, but was not called into eotiTc eer- 
Ttoe during the Mexican war. He is a farmer and carpenter and Joiner. 
March 8th, 1881, he married Deborah M.Jumon, of Attica, where he has re- 
sided sim* December 7th of the previous year. Jeremiah and Lydia Jlllson, 
parents of Mre. Fullmgton, were born in Albany county, May Stnd, 1604, and 
April tnd, 1808, l aapse ti vely, snd died February tnd, 1838, and April Uth, 



4th, 1888, 1 

August4th, 1868, he enlisted in 
under Captain Taylor, and served until 
80th. 1808, he married Harriet C. Smith, of 



Caul Gaotbb waa born in Burrentahl, Germany, September 8d, 1848, and 
came to America with hto parents in I860. After remaining In New York six 
months they removed to Bennington, and from there to Attica in 1B5L Mr. 
Andrew Gauter, father of Carl, la dead. Tim Utter la engaged in the boot 
and shoe trade. January 7th. 1849, be inarrled Joanna B. 8bea,of Attica. 

Jacob Habmuho waa born June Hod, 188D, in Bavaria, and waa married 
June 14th, 1880, to Kostna .Emuirtsh, of Wisenburg, France, who died July 
8th, 1868. He came to America, and in 1880 purchased s mill at Varysburg, 
which was carried away by a flood in 188L He subsequently removed to 
Attica, where he la a hotel keeper. 

MAJtnx T.HTrrr-ewaa born in Buffalo in 1848. He came to Attioa in 1888. 
He lea well known photographer. 

OuvBa Hodobb,BsQm who died on the 19th day of June, 1878, oameasearly 
as 1808, to company with his parents, When he Was only seven years old, to 
the town of Attioa. Hie father, BUphalet Hodges, located on the farm 
where his grandson, Garey, now r esides, and the land has always r em ai n ed 
m the title of his father since the decease of his grandparenta. When Oliver 
Hodges came to this town there were only a few pioneer settlers, who had 
raised three or four log cabins. Hardly any clearings bad been nmde, 
nor any better roads laid out than footpaths through the woods, between 
He assisted in wearing the land to which he wes 
accustomed to hard labor, and identified himself with the 
growth and bnsinsm prosperity of the town. When eleven years of age he 
carried the mail regularly b e t ween Attioa and Batavla, making the journey 
on horseback, some tim es requiring his horse to leap orer the trees that had 
fallen across his pathway. He was at home on horseback from childhood. 
In the days when men were a rreste d snd imprisoned for debt be was eon- 
stable and collector of this town, and his du ties, If not always pleasant, were 
at least full of excitement. His bnsinsm habits were suoh that be was re- 
peatedly appointed deputy sheriff of Genesee county when this part of 
Wyoming belonged to Genesee. The older inhabitants can recollect the 
capture of tbe.*notoriooA counterfeiter Law.'of his being brought to trial 
and the murderous assault be made In the court room upon an eeoompUoe, 
TopUff, who testified against him. It is believed be would have accomplished 
his purpose if ho had not been forcibly prev e nt e d. Mr. Hodges and Bus 
Nelson walked from Brierfleld, Must* to Attioa in eight days, a pretty good 
illustration of the active habits of the youngmen to those times. Afterward 
Mr. Hodges used to draw dry goods and gr o c e ri es from Albany to Attioa for 
88J8 per hundred. He took a seasonable amount of to terest in town politics, 
snd waa a Whig until the organisation of the BepubUean party. He was 
1 a man of excellent Judgment, a good dtisen, a kind neighbor and 



Mas. Ouvmn Hodobs was born in Mlddlebury to 1818, and married Oliver 
Hodges, of Attica, in October, J8BL Mr. Hodges died June 18th, 1838, and 
waa burled in the Attioa Cemetery. He had held the omoss of deputy 



Nojucau L. Knox waa born January 88th, 1880, at Bast Granby, Conn., snd 
was married March 18th, 1840, to Lactone CbBds, of Pembroke, N. Y., where 
be had removed from Connecticut in August, 1888. He has been a resident 
of Attica since 1844. He Is a farmer an4 by trade a cooper. Attheageof 

of i mflttis company at Bast Granby, 



88, at Alt! 
leanm from hm native land in 1848 to Attioa, where he is en- 
1 In the sale of clothing, boom and shoes, hats and caps and gentlemen's 
furnishing goods generally. September Snd. 1881, be married Magdalena 
Fbote, formeriy of Postdorf , Alsace, France. 

Cajua Y. LtnnexT, son of Kffleb and Bteenor TJndsey, whs born In 
Attioa November 84th, 1881, on the farm where be lives ; renuuned at home 
until twenty-two; taoght school three years; in 18M bought a saw-mill m 
the so uth we st pert of the town; in 1881 moved to the family homesteadand 
worked the farm on shares; In 1885 built a o heese factory, and ma n a ged It 
four years; In 1888 bought the homestead. He married Lovlca, daughter of 
Henry and Lydm Smith, of Mlddlebury, March 80th, 1888. 
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Kzuas Ldtdsby was born la Warren oonnty, N. Y„ April 83th, 1783 ; set- 
tled in Attics In lttsnd died June 16th, 187ft. at the age of eighty-nine. He 
was marrtod January 16th, 180T. to Eleanor Loop, who died April 16th, 1660. 
at the age of eighty-two. Martin Lindsay, sun of the above and brother of 
Carat V. Lindsay. w«i born in Warren oounty, March 3d, 1831. He la a 
farmer and hat heJd the ofltoe of esssmor. He married Lorina Smith, 
daughter of Henry and Lydm Smith, of Mlddlebury, January Slat, 1844. 

William LnvDejnr, brother of Garmh and Martin, was born In Attloa 
January 16th, IBB; lived at home until ha waa twenty-six ; In 1849 removed 
toOeneaeaoounty; in 1866 bought the farm where be baa since Ured, and 
waa married to Harriet, daughter of Alpheua and Lydm Holoomb, of Java, 



Jou M. Ijmrc was bora MsxehfTth, 1868, in Bennington, Tt. He Ured 
In Maaasohnsstts. and oame from Northampton, in that State, to Attloa In 
J878. He .la a painter and paper hanger, and la connected with B ase r vo 
Xngine;Oompany, Wo. L He waa married January 5th, 1879, to Sophia A. 
King, of Atttaa. 

Hon. J.H.LooMm waa bora In Atttaa in 1888, ;ffie father, and his mother, 
whose maiden name waa Collar, were natives of Connecticut. They came to 
Atttaa In 1816. The former died in 1841, the latter in 1886, while the subject 
of this sketch waa an infant. 'Hon. J. H. Loomla established himself in the 
banking business in Attloa in 1887. He has serred the town aa assessor, and 
was elected State Senator In HIT. 

Juuaba Lubba wm bora in France October 86th, 1888, and married 
Frederic * Lubba, of Batevta, Qenesse county, October 88th, 1898. She oame 
to Atttaa in 1813 and is engaged in farming. 



. Cavtaim Brora 8. MoIbttbb was born In Slba, Q enesse county, where 
hie father waa a pioneer, in 1818, and removed with his parents to Atttaa in 
1886. He subsequently lived in Osreyrille and Alexander, Qenesse oounty, 
and returned to Atttaa In I860, In which year he married Mrs. Maryetta 
Boyee, widow of Harmon Hoyoa, of Alexander. He Is a farmer and the 
owner of eighty-six acres. He was appointed oaptaln of militia by Governor 
Washington Hunt, and held the ontae Ate years. He la a painter by trade. 
'His father, Oaptaln Moses C. Molntyre, waa bora in Charlton, Mam, and 
died In Attica at the age of seventy-two, in 1851. 

Mns. Busa B. MCLbod was bora March 4th, 1817, In Wllllamsvllto, Brto 
county, and married Ronald M c L sod, of St. Lawrence oounty. SheremoTed 
to Atttaa from Mackinaw in 1871, and la engaged In 1 



GBOMBMBJn, hotel keeper, was bora in Atttaa April 8th, 1888, and 
married Kate M.8hafer,of that place, January 8th, 1866. He is the pro- 
prietor of a bakery. 

Qbobob D. Millxb waa born at WailkiU, Orange oounty, October 80th, 

1888, and oame to Atttaa In MB*. He has been roadmaater on the Buaalo 

•dlTiaton of the N. Y„ L. B. and W. B. B. ton years, and has served ss com- 

' intaskmer of highways three yean. He marrtod Mary A. Wilson, of Atttaa, 

September 8d, 1874. 

Dayid (son of Henry and Btinor) Nasam waa born in Gaines, Orleans 
oounty, In 1884, and soon afterward removed with his parents to Attica. He 
waa married in 1888 to Jane B* daughter of Aaher and Ann Kinney, of War- 
saw. Mr.Noeblttlea! 



Nbsbcr, father of David Nesbltt, waa bora In Oounty Ce van, Ire- 
land, In 1868,' He came to America in 1886, worked by the month in Wash- 
ington oounty for a time, and remained there till 1888; removed to Gaines, 
Orleans oounty. In 1884 he located In Atttaa, where he baa stnee lived. In 
1881 he married Miss BUnor Smith, of Washington oounty, who died In 1886. 
In MO he married Man Sally Underwood, of Atttaa, hie present wife, Mr. 
Nesbltt has always been frugal and industrious. Two of his sons sre gradu- 
ates of the Buffalo Medical College. 

A. B. Nxcbols, son of Bd win A. and Mary B. Nichols, waa bora in Attica 
October 17th, 18SL Bdwln A. Nichols waa born in Atttaa July nKn, 1888. 
September 8th, 1888. beenlieted in Company 0, 186th regiment N. T. volun- 
teers,' and died at University Hospital, New Orleans, Le-, December 17th, 
1888. Mrs. Nichols waa bora in Wheatland, Monroe oounty, September 6th, 
18BL 

Job* B. NoBLBTt waa bora in Hackettstown, Ireland, Febru ar y 88th, 
]8#7. In October, 1886, be oame to Atttaa, where he has been engaged in . 
• as a liquor dealer and builder, and has held the offices of collector, 
d excise oommtonVonor. He waa married Dec emb e r 8th, 
1866, to Anna C. Kaiser, of Atttaa. 



Noab Nobtb waa bora at Alexander, Q ens u e oounty, June 87th, 1866. 
June s^h, 1841, he msiTied Ann a WlUiams; she died Jojjc 18th, Janu- 

ary 18th, 1876, Mr. North married Ckralme Qlhson. Both of these ladles were 
isshlonto of Derton, Qenesse oounty. from that place Mr. North oame. 
Mar 84UL 1886, to Atttaa, where be baa been employed as fanner, manufao- 
facturer of lumber, painter and teacher, and baa served on the board of 
education. He was Justice of the peace in Darien ten years. 




Owbb Owbhs was born December 86th. 1887. in -Wiles. He oame to Attica 
from Uttae in 1888. He was married March and, law, to Mary Meredith, a 
native uf North Wales. He is a runner. 

Hbmht Pai.xbii was born March Ifltb, 1811. at Maryland, Otsego ouunty. 
He was married June 1st. 18J1. tu Marsha McKnlght, of Hatavla, Qenesee 
oounty, and again in February, 1867, to Abigail Hendriok, of Henrietta. 
Monroe oounty. He came to Atttaa In 1866, and la a boot and shoe maker. 

Job* Fobsbb waa born in Oounty Gevan, Ireland, August 14th, 1888. 
April 11th, 1866, be marrtod Mary Soally, of Butternuts, Otsego county. 
He la a farmer. He oame to Attica from Tompkins, Delaware oounty. In 

Mas. Habbibt Pbimb waa born August 8th, 1818. at Parle. Oneida oounty, 
and came to Atttaa In 1884. June 14th, 1846. she married Joseph Prime, who 
lived near Philadelphia, Pa. 



Nblbob Bbtbolm wee bora May 18th, 1814, in Duthany. Genoese county. 
He became a resident of Attloa In 1886, and has served three years as asses- 
sor snd five years ss highway commissioner^ He marrtod Harriet Wales, of 
Atttaa, May SBd, 1848. 

Aaboh BiCBAXoeoa waa born In Cheshire, Berkshire county. Mass., 
August 16th, 1804. "October 18th, 1887, be marrtod Dekhunia C. Whipple, of 
bis native place. In 1884 he removed, with his family, to Trenton. Oneida 
county, and from there to Attica tar 1848. He la a carpenter and Joiner by 
trade, and has served ss asse s sor one term. .His father and mother. 
Bigtaaand Welly Blohardson, were born In Massachusetts, where the former 



B. J. Boobbs waa born In Lime. Oonn^ in 1888. Bsekiel Rogers, his father, 
and hit mother, whose maiden name waa Mary Beekworth, were both na- 
tives of Connecticut. Mr. Bogers embarked In the drug trade at Lewtetou, 
Niagara oounty, in 1860 ; from there he removed to Nile*, Mlctu, and from 
Nilea to Attica in I860. He married a daughter of Am Bishop, M. D„ of 
Oneida oounty. He baa been master of his masonic lodge. 

Jambs Sabbobb, son of Warren and Amanda Sanborn, waa bora in Attica, 
March SBd, I860. In 1870 be enlisted at Buffalo in Company G, 8th regiment, 
U. S. Infantry, and Joined his regiment in New York that fall and remained 
there one year; be went to Chicago and from there at the end of six months 
to fort BussslL, Wyoming- Terr it ory, thence to Utah and Arteooa. He waa 
promoted to the tank of corporal and afterward to that of sergeant, and 
waa honorably discharged at Camp Lowell, Artoona, in 1876. He la now en- 
gaged in railroading. 

Wabbbb F. Sabbobb was bora at Atttaa in 1881, and was marrtod to Miss 
BUen Norton, of Linden, Qene s se county, in 1868. He was a member of the 
State militia, and waa early In the war of the Bebeillon, going to Harrtoburg, 
PBm In 188L His father, Warren Sanf ord, waa a native of New Hampshire, 
who came to Wyoming oounty when a email boy, with hie parenta, locating 
In Atttaa. He was marrtod in 1880 to Man Amanda M. Bastaaan. He worked 
'at the cooper's trade until 1840, snd from that date until 1878, the year of his 
death, waa « 



Man. Mabtbxtb Soovxllb waa bora September 87th, 1886, st Attica. She 
marrtod Armenlua B. Sodvlue, of that place, December 10th. 1846. 

Wbitvbt S. Scovillb, son of Bbeneeer end Abigail Sooville, was born in 
Attloa in 1818, and inantod Bltosbeth Chambers In 186L She was a native of 
Scotland, and oanie to America in 1848. Mr. SeoviUe has alwaya Uved In the 
town until the spring of 1878, excepting seven years spent hi Wheatland, 
Monroe oounty. He com m en c ed Uf e a poor boy, but by pcrseveranoe and 
Industry has accumulated a bandsoms p r op e rty , and le now one of the moat 
■ extensive farmers In the town. 

MB*, HBjtbab Sbbldov* widow of Horace- Sheldon, of Attloa, who died 
in 1886, waa bora hi Coshocton oounty, O., in 1888, and waa marrtod in 1868 ; 
she had one eon. She came to that State from Indiana in 1888, and is i 
and dealing In all kinds of hair work, puffs, ourto and switches. 



BBX was born In Hototeln, Germany, December 87th, 1888, and 
marrtod BkntfwOldooh wager, of his native |>laoe, Februery 8ta^ 1888, and dur- 
ing the amme year came to Atttaa. He la a farmer, i 



A. A. Smith waa bora in Manchester. Mass* July 17th, 1888, and has J 
a resident of Attloa atone the spring of 1868. He carved sssupervtoor of the 
town of Attica In 1878, and as president of the village board of imalsw 
1877-78. He was marrtod September 10th, 1887, to Mary K. Kalham. 

Habbt W. Bam waa bora October 0th, 1817, in Atttaa, and married 
ata Austin, of that place, la the spring of 18*7. Mr. Smith is a farmer. He 
has served aa oommnBtonor of highways. Mia. Smith waa bora January 
17th, 1888, and died October 18th, 1888, Bltoha Smith, Harry W. Smith's 
father; was bora March 84th, 1787, and oame to Atttaa la 1818. Heated June 
18th, 1880. His wife, Amy ' B. Smith, was born February 8n\ 1301 and dtoel 
November 18th. 1886. Theyweren 



Sibyl Davit of Attlee, October 
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Mas. Tallouia Rwimiw Gi.earaes Tauhbu wh born to Milton, Bare 

togs county. N. Y, March 17th. 1787. She was married to Q ari e t ooc. of 

Schenect a dy, a soldier of MM, March Sftth. 181ft. and to Captato William Tan- 
ner December ftth, 1881, her first buaband having died February 10th, MM. 
She came to Attica to MOO. from Saline, N. T. Captain Tanner waa a 
postmaster several years, and held other ottos*. He was an early settler 
In Orangevillo, snd name from there to Attloa Center, where he died 
tat ISA 

a 8. TBOMvaov was born to Ls Boy, Oenesse county, tat MS*. At the age 
of sloven he went to Loohport, Niagara county, and remained there until 
he was twenty ; removed to Monroe county, and from there to MM to Attica. 
He was of the Arm of Tbomnton ft Loomis, bankers, and has been In the 
nfflnt hnstosai stoes MM. He married Sarah A^ daufhter of lasao Fargo, 
of Stafford, N. T. HM father, Hanoi Thompson, a Sootohman by nativity, 
came early to life to J 



Daxxbl Tbomsob was born In Trenton, Oneid a county, March Slat, ISM, 
and was married January Mth, ISfl, to Aohsah W. Burungame, of ma native 
» to Attica in the fall of 1887. Mr. Thomson, who Is a gar- 
i a farm near the Centre, is a man noted for his benevo- 
i, to which hto wife has participated. May 
Mth, 1874, they deeded a house snd lot, valued at 81400, to the Central Asso- 
* a benevolent society, for church extenskm, education and home and 
c and on the SBd of the same month Mrs. Thomson, with the 
consent of Mr. Thomson, gave the same association $1,000 to help endow a 
David Maran|>rofeasorsblptoHillsdsle,Mlohiaan. On these amounts they 
are to receive Interest during their natural Uvea. 



Bowasd D. Toixas, hardware dealer at Attica, was born to Bennington 
February SOth, Mil, and was married April SSnd, 1885, to Josephine B. Brain- 
ard, of Attica. During the civil war he was first lieutenant of Company F, 
6th N. T. cavalry. 

FanDBBios: Tbummml was bem to friiesm August Mth* 1884, and oaine to 
Attica, where belt engaged to the manufacture and sale of furniture and 
conns, from Buffalo In 1888. October 11th, Mftft, he married Kate Gengieff, 
of Town Line, Brie county. 



. H. Yam Buna, son of Bernard and Barbara Wood Van 
Buren, was born at South Trenton, Oneid a county, N. Y„ November Mth, 



1814. In childhood he was adopted by Bbeneser and Phebe Lewis, of Gor- 
ham, Ontario county, and he lived there most of the time tJU he was twen- 
ty-five. He then lived at Canandalgua five years snd s half. In Aurora, Brie 
county, sin months, In Wales, Brie county, three years, snd to Orangevills 
until May Snd, 1870, when he came to the village of Attloa. At tturhem, 
September 80th, MSB, he married Nancy Wilson. She died st Attics July 
SOth, 1875, snd on the Sd of September, MM, Mr. Tan Buren married Sarah 
SIBoyos, of Attica, who was born to Morsvm, N.Y„ December Sftth, 188*. 
He has been a trustee of the M. B. ohuroh since the autumn of Mat, and 
nt of the board. 



William Walbjudqb, farmer, was born to Attloa In MM, and married 
Lota LtadseytoMA In the military he has held all of the csnees from 4th 
oorporalto Meutoncnt-ootonol. and he has served seven years as suu ei f saw, 
three years as highway commnainnwr and three years sasosamor. 



'nana was born In Hawaii, Germany, In 18X7, and u 
to Mim Catherine Hardt, of that place to MM. They came to 
184ft, and located to Warsaw. Afterward they lived in Mlddlebury, and came 
to Attloa to ISM, Mr. Weber, who spent eighteen years of tot life in the 
coal and iron mines of Germany, owns a fine farm of two hundred and sixty- 
one snd a half acres, the result of frugality and industry. 



William Wilds* was born to Madison, N. Y„ April 7th, MM; came 
from there to Attica to MM, and le well known as s co n tractor and builder. 
January SOth, 1841, he married Adeline M. Seeney, of Oenandaigna. 

born to Attloa February 84th, 184ft, and Is a 
irrted to Bnuna B. Doty, of Attloa, 
as Justice of the peace, and three years as 



J.O. 

occupation. He was 
S7th,187L He has 



T.ea*iun Waranamn was born at Westmoreland; Chester oounty,N. 
H^ April Mth, 1796. In 1808 he removed to MarosUua, Onondaga county, with 
his parents;, in ISM to Baterta, Oene s se county; to Orangevllle, Qensssc 
county, to M85, and to Attloa to 1847. In MM he was married to Mtee B. 
Campbell, a native of Batobridge, Chenango county, who, with her parents, 
was living to Marosllns. While siarldeut of Orangevllle, Genoese county, 
Mr. Winchester served as highway oomminaVoner two years, aohool commnv 
s&oner. two years, justice of the peace si xt ee n years and supervisor two 
years; snd be has been for two yean ssssmor of the town of Attica. 
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THE TOWN OF BENNINGTON. 




HIS is the northeast corner town of the county, 
and contains 33,900 acres. The area of im- 
proved land is greater than in any other town in 
the county, it being 26,149 acres. The cash 
value of farms in 1875 was $1,322,081, and of 
farm buildings other than dwellings $149,760. The 
gross sales from farms in that year were $126,113. 
The stock on the farms was valued at $201,359. There 
were 1 1,997 acres in pasture, and 7,450 acres of meadow 
land; 2,251 cows were kept, from which was made in fam- 
ilies 85,212 pounds of butter and 33,347 pounds of cheese, 
besides 8,522 gallons of milk sold in market. There were 
produced 8,865 tons of hay and 3,323 bushels of barley; 
20,144 bushels of corn, 55,203 bushels of oats, 3,728 bushels 
of spring and 5,215 bushels of winter wheat, 56,302 bushels 
of potatoes, 35,871 bushels of apples and 31,460 pounds of 
maple sugar. The value of poultry sold was $2,350, and of 
eggs $3,290. There were 1,576 sheep kept, which produced 
7,786 pounds of wool. There were 672 swine slaughtered, 
which made 162,744 pounds of pork. 

The following is an exhibit of the earlier purchases of 
land from the Holland Company in this town, with the names 
of purchasers, as entered in the company's records : 

John ToUes, 1806, lots 2, 4 and 6, Motion 8 ; Jacob Wrifbt, 1806, parts of lots 
8,10 and ]2,ssotlon8; John Jones, 1804, lots 1,3 and 5, section 4; Jabtsh 
Warren, 180B, lots 8, 4 and 6, section 5: Almond C. Laire, 1804, parts of lots 
1,8 and 5, section 7, alsopartsof lota 7, 9 snd 11, seotlon 7 ; Asa Jones, 1804, 
lota 7, 9 and U, asction 4; Bbeneser Smith, 1804, lots 1, 8 and 6, section 8 ; 
Joseph Brownlns;, 1804, parts of lota 8, 4 and «. asction «; Jacob Wright, 1808, 
lot 7 and part of lot* section 3; Job Mattson, 1805, lots 1, 3 and 5, section 5; 
Daniel Boot, second, 1808, part of lots 11 and 18, section 8; Stephen Wlckham, 
1808, parts of lots 9 and 11, section 8; William Adams, 1805, lota 8, 10 and 18, 
sections; John Tolas, 1808, parts of lots 8, 10 snd IS, section 8; Almond C. 
Laire, 1805, lots 8, 4 and «, section 7; Joeeph Bromafhan, 1808, parts of lots 
L, 8 and 6, section 1 ; Bartholomew Armstrong-, 1805, lots 1, 8 snd 5, section «, 
also lot 5 and part of lot 8, section 8, sleo lot 1 snd part of lot 8, section 8; 
Daniel Watkins, 1808, parts of lota 7, 9 and 11, section 7; Channosy and Jus- 
tice Loomis, 1808, lots 1-8, section 11 ; Joseph Browning;, 1804, parts of lots 
8, 4 and «, section 8, snd parts of lota 1,3 and 6, section 7; Darld Ward, 1808, 
lot 5, section 9; Ichabod Smith, 1804, parts of lots 8, 4 and 6, section 8 ; Aaron 
Whitney, 1806, lots 8, 10 snd 18, section 7 ; R. Newell, 1810, parts of lots 
8, 4 and «, section 4 ; Joel Maxon, 1810, lot 9, section 1 ; Joshua Lamphier, 
1810, parts of lots 7,9 and 11, section 5 ; John Green, 1810, parts of lots 7, 9 
and 11, section 5; John Jones. 1808, lot 11, section 1 ; Channcey and Justice 
Loomis, 1805, lots 1-0,18, H, 88, 29 (5JS0 84-100 acres). 

• Pioneer Times. 

John Toftes, of the town of Orwell, Vt., in the spring of 
1802, with no other outfit than a system inured to labor, an 
indomitable will, a few necessary articles of apparel, and the 
means of locomotion furnished by nature, started from his 
boyhood home, to carve out for himself a home in the far 
West. He fell in with Jacob Wright at the great bend of the 
Tonawanda, now Batavia. The latter was also from one of 
the Eastern States, and a "land looker," as the pioneers were 



termed. They pursued their journey together, and located 
in the northeast corner of the present town of Bennington 
They were the first settlers of this town. 

After looking about a little they built two rude cabins 
about half a mile apart, covered them with bark, which was 
a good protection from the storm, and with a fire built out- 
side and burning brightly, they were able to sleep soundly, 
notwithstanding the howl of the wolf and the occasional 
scream of the panther. The country was at that time an 
unbroken wilderness, where no foot but that of the red man 
had ever trod, excepting the surveyor, who was then in the 
woods. After building their log cabins the settlers cleared 
three or four acres of land, and sowed it to wheat, after 
which they returned to the East for their families. They 
arrived again at their new homes in February, 1803, and 
found that another settler had located his family on a part 
of the same quarter section, and had a good fire burning in 
his new log cabin to welcome his neighbors to their forest 
home. 

During the summer of 1803 several other persons made a 
44 pitch," as it was familiarly called, in the vicinity of the 
first settlers, and now commenced the work of opening the 
forest, the axman plying his ax, the sturdy monarchs of the 
forest giving way, permitting the sun to shine where it had 
not for centuries before, and the cereals and esculent plants 
taking the place of the leek and the brake. The wild ani- 
mals that gave way before the advancing pioneer were the 
deer, bear, wolf, panther, fox, wildcat and a large family of 
squirrels, while the streams were inhabited by the otter, mink 
and muskrat. 

When the first wheat was harvested a ''threshing floor" was 
made by splitting and evening the surface of some basswood 
logs, and placing tbem side by side and as close as possible. 
There was no roof over this floor, for it was usually made 
near the wheat field, and could be removed to another field 
when required. The threshing was done with a flail. The 
winnowing was done in the primitive way of dropping the 
grain from a platform through a natural current of air. 
Then, with an ox- team, the grain would be carried twenty 
miles, to the mill at Buttermilk fall, now Leroy, to be ground; 
and as some time would elapse before the return of the 
grist, and provisions got rather short, the good housewife 
would resort to boiling wheat to satisfy the demands of the 
hungry juveniles, thus preparing an article of food not much 
inferior to boiled rice. When the corn crop was harvested, 
which had been raised among the logs, each settler provided 
himself with a mortar, which was made by hollowing to'the 
proper depth a sound log or stump, nuking a pestle with a 
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round face, and with it pounding the corn into meal. A 
better pestle, and more easily worked, was made by sus- 
pending a pole, with a mallet face at the lower end, from a 
spring pole overhead. In this way hominy was made, which 
was to the pioneer a saving of time to mill and a big toll. 

At the close of the year 1815 wheat was worth two dollars 
a bushel in Buffalo. Not having the conveniences of the 
present day for threshing, the pioneer, when he had a barn 
floor large enough, would place his wheat on the floor, and 
drive his horses around on it until the grain was out In 
this way one of the pioneers of the town commenced one 
morning in that winter, and threshed until dark; then, by the 
light of a tallow candle in an old tin lantern, cleaned up the 
wheat with an old-fashioned hand fan, fitting it for market, 
and at sunrise he had forty bushels bagged. He then started 
with it for Buffalo, made the thirty-five miles before sunset, 
and sold his wheat for eighty silver dollars. Soon after dark 
he was on his way home, arriving there at breakfast time, 
having in forty-eight hours threshed and marketed forty 
bushels of wheat, without aid other than that of his two 
trusty horses. This is only a sample of what Bennington 
pioneers could do. 

During the summer of 1803 quite a number of horned 
cattle were brought into the county.- For want of fences, 
and boys to watch, they were allowed to roam where they 
pleased and with, the browse they found they soon became 
good beef, without expense to the owner. They were kept 
during the first two or three winters on browse without 
much difficulty. Early in the winter of 1804, the snow 
having become deep, the cattle strayed away in search of 
food. A company of men started in pursuit, and after 
much search found them on the Tonawanda, about six 
miles distant, but too late to get them home that night, or 
perhaps in a day or two. A crisis had come. The snow 
was deep, the weather cold, and night at hand. The old 
flint and steel were produced, for that was the only way of 
starting a fire in those days. But the flint being well worn, 
and the hand that held it numb with cold, the " punk " 
would not ignite, and there was a fair prospect of having to 
camp over night without fire. The flint and steel were passed 
to Nathan Clapp,who, after a few abortive attempts, in which 
he brought them within about six inches of each other, 
handed them back, with the remark, " I must freeze," and 
began to shiver and prepare to meet his doom. In warmer 
hands the flint and steel did better execution, and a fire was 
soon started, when Nathan concluded to help make a fire 
for the rest before laying down that mortal coil, and, seizing 
the ax, plied it dexterously for a few moments, when he 
was warm enough without a fire. The party slept soundly 
that night, and reached home the next day with their stock. 

In the summer of 1804 several more families or young 
men came into the town. The settlers began to clear away 
the forest, and supply themselves with teams, cows, sheep 
and swine, which were allowed to get their living in the 
woods. But the bears, wolves, and some other beasts of the 
forest were very destructive of unprotected domestic animals, 
and for several years it was necessary to guard the sheep to 
protect them from the wolves. 

It was the special duty of every boy of sufficient age to 
see that the sheep were yarded at night. When James 
Tolles was about eight years of age he was going for the 
sheep one night, when he was pleased to hear the tinkle of 



the sheep bell and to see the sheep coming toward the yard 
at great speed; but when they had passed him he was sur- 
prised to find them followed by a pack of ravenous wolves, 
the foremost of which came within a few feet of him, when 
he halloed with such spirit as to halt them, and succeeded 
in shutting the sheep safely in the yard. He well remembers 
the circumstances, and the appearance of the large wolf that 
led the van, which, after running from him a short distance, 
turried with a malicious look to view the insignificant object 
that had thwarted his designs on the sheep. 

Bears were also very plenty, and very annoying to the 
pioneer settlers. Every pig that undertook the hazardous 
task of sleeping beside an old log was pretty sure to pay the 
penalty by becoming a feast for Mrs. Bruin and her offspring. 
The bears committed most of their depredations in the night 
time, and were seldom or never known to molest mankind. 
After the county was cultivated the bears became very de- 
structive in the wheat and corn fields. Two young men, who 
had a crop of wheat ready to gather and were leaving it out 
to dry a few days, slept in their log barn one night; while 
there a thunder shower came up, and during the flashes of 
lightning they could see, through the cracks, the bears pull- 
ing down and destroying their stacks of wheat, and helping 
themselves. 

It may be presumed that the howlings from the forest were 
at first alarming to the women and children. Yet after be- 
coming acquainted with them it was amusing rather than 
otherwise, while sitting around a blazing wood fire of an 
evening in a log cabin, to hear the howl of a pack of wolves 
in as many tones as there were individuals among them, and 
these answered by a pack in another direction, and then 
another and perhaps another, until the forest seemed alive 
with wolves. 

In October, 1804, Roswell, son of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Tolles, was born. This was the first birth in the town, and 
the second on the Holland Purchase south of Batavia. He 
grew with the growth of the country, and strengthened with 
its strength, until he saw the wilderness on which his eyes 
first opened converted into cornfields and meadows, teeming 
with the life and cultivation of the husbandman. He moved 
to Raymond, Racine county, Wis., in 1856, and lived there 
till his death, April 14th, 1878. His days were filled up with 
usefulness, and his memory is cherished by all who knew 
him. 

The first death of a white adult in what is now Bennington 
was that of Amos Tolles, who died in the early part of De- 
cember, 1805. 

44 Land lookers " began to come in during the latter part 
of the winter of 1804 and 1805 and the spring of the latter 
year, and with them came improvement in almost everything 
pertaining to the town's welfare. Many settlements were 
the made, log cabins multiplied in sight of the older ones, and 
the lowing of the ox and the bleating of the sheep began to 
be heard in place of the snarling of the bear and the howl of 
the wolf.. The corn field was seeded to grass, and the plow 
for the first time on the " Purchase " had commenced mel- 
lowing the soil, on the farm of Jacob Wright But the thing 
dignified by the name of " plow " was but a small advance 
upon the crotch of a tree. The merry ring of the scythe 
was also heard in the hay field this summer, for the first time. 
This was also the year in which Jacob Wright bad erected 
for him the first frame barn in the town. A Mr. Bradway 
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was the boss carpenter. He worked by what was then call- 
ed the " tumble and scribe rule," as mathematical calcula- 
tions had not then been applied to barn building. When 
raising day came nearly every man west of the Genesee river 
was invited to the raising. The old pioneer barn did good 
service till 1853, when the incendiary's torch reduced it to 
a heap of smouldering ruins, it being then owned by Lever- 
et Peck, Esq., who owned the farm on which the next barn 
was erected, which is still standing. 

At the commencement of 1806 there were over twenty fam- 
ilies located in this town, and the settlements began to pre- 
sent the appearance of an old place. Several incidents of 
more or less importance occurred during this year. Early 
in May a boy was lost in the woods, and he was never found. 
His father, David Tolles, had cleared a piece of ground and 
sowed it to wheat that year, and, as was customary at that 
time, had omitted making fence until spring. A neighbor's 
cow coming into the wheat while the family were at break- 
fast, Hiram, a lad six years old, was directed to drive the 
cow out across the brook, which was not ten rods distant 
from the house. He did not immediately return, and the 
family, going about their usual work, forgot the circumstance 
until after noon. Search was then made among the neigh- 
bors without success, but not until the next day was much 
anxiety felt, when the alarm was spread far and wide, and 
the whole population for forty or fifty miles around, with 
true backwoods fraternity, commenced the search. Mr. 
Ellicott, the land agent, graciously sent provisions on pack 
horses to supply those in search. The Indians were, by the 
generosity of Mr. Ellicott and others, stimulated by a large 
reward to aid in the search. But the country was an un- 
broken wilderness to the west, the direction in which the 
boy went. His tracks in wet places were several times dis- 
covered. Although the search by the main body was con- 
tinued for twenty days, it had to be abandoned without 
success. 

In 1806 a tannery was set in full operation, and a shoe 
shop erected, which supplied boots and shoes to all the 
south part of the Holland Purchase. A blacksmith shop 
was also erected, and the settlers, through these few improve- 
ments, became quite independent of outside assistance. In 
the fall and winter neighborhood " bees," including pump- 
kin-paring bees, huskings, sleigh rides (sometimes with a pair 
of oxen), quiltings and balls were the order of the day among 
the young folks, and some not so very young, and none was 
known to move to " postpone the general order." 

In 1805 Rev. Peter B. Root and Rev. Mr. Butler, Baptists, 
came into this town and held a series of meetings, in which 
nearly all the adults in the settlement participated. In 1806 
the society was connected with that at Attica, under the 
pastorate of Rev. Mr. Osborn, the first preacher in this part 
of the Holland Purchase. 

In 1806 a singing- school was established, under the care 
and instruction of Mr. John Van Bogart, a German from 
the Mohawk country. The schools were held in the old log 
school-house, near what is now Danley's Corners. 

Mr. James Tolles says in regard to early religious efforts 
in this town: 

M Two Methodist brethren, one by the name of Van Nest, oame into the 
town this year end commenced preaching In the school-home soon after it 
was built, andorganiseda society. Bev. Messrs. Mitchell and OatcheU fol- 
lowed Van Nest and preached alternatively on this circuit. An Incident in 
onr»of the sermons of Mr. Mitchell Illustrates the powers of his pioneer 
probing. The speaker was Illustrating- what would be the condition of the 



lost soul, and the utter inability of escape after once being confined in the 
great prison-house of despair. He said figuratively that the Lord would 
come down from the abodes of bliss, and baring selected bis saints the 
wicked would be drlren swsy from his presence into the abode of the finally 
impenitent; that the Lord would shut to the great iron door as it creaked 
on its masssve hinges, snd taking a great ponderous key would fast lock the 
door (turning the key round, working out every supposed action with the 
gesture of great labor). He would then throw away the key', there to lie and 
rust during endless ages ; and, suiting the gesture to the e xpre s sio n, I Just 
as much expected to see some ponderous key fly from the hands of the 
speaker as to see the motion of his arm, and so did every one in the house, 
for every eye was turned in the direction of the motion. 8uch was the sim- 
plicity and force with which be delivered his discourses, that notwithstand- 
ing that three-quarters of a century have passed, his remarks and gestures 
are as vivid to my mind as st the time." 

Settlements on the " Purchase " generally, and in Ben- 
nington particularly, were retarded by the want of roads. 
The Holland Company had opened one road from Batavia 
to the northeast corner of the town, thence southwest and 
south through the town; that is, had cut down and cleared 
out the timber about one rod wide, bridged the small 
streams with logs, and corduroyed some of the bad 
swamps. When they were not corduroyed they were 
so badly cut up by travel that it was next to impossible to 
travel over them. This state of roads lasted only through 
the wet season of spring and fall, but that was nearly half 
the year. In 1809 Chauncey Loomis, who had moved in 
here in 1807, had a road built at his own expense from Ben- 
nington Centre directly across the Indian Reservation to 
Buffalo. But the difficulty of making roads through the 
forests was very great, and made the passage through the 
country very slow. There was no market yet for the sur- 
plus produce that might be raised, and none was required, 
as the new arrivals in town took about what surplus crops 
were raised; yet roads were needed for other purposes than 
marketing produce of that early day. The Buffalo and 
Moscow road, which was laid out through the town in 181 4 
and partially opened, was in 181 8 opened through. This gave 
better facilities, and settlements began rapidly to increase. 

The season of 1807 brought several conspicuous events. 
In this year the first school-house in this town was erected, 
at what is now known as Danley's Corners, in the northeast 
part of the town. The first school was taught during the 
summer of 1807, by Miss Rachael Tunsdale. She was not 
only the first school teacher in this town, but also the first 
bride, as she was married during the summer to Aaron Whit- 
ney. She was the first teacher and this the first wedding in 
all this part of the " Purchase." The couple remained in 
this town, and died at a good old age. 

During the summer of 1807 Chauncey Loomis moved into 
this town, and located at what is now Bennington Centre, 
where he built a saw-mill the next. season. The mill was a 
little south of the corners, down on the creek, on the east 
side of the road. The remains of the old dam are still to be 
seen. He also brought with him a small stock of domestic 
goods to sell to his neighbors, and opened the first store in 
this town. 

This season orchards began to be set out, and John Tolles 
planted a nursery of young fruit trees, brought from Charles- 
town (now Lima), Livingston county, N. Y. Mr. Loomis 
was accompanied by his mother, she being a widow lady, 
his brother Justin, several hired men and some others, with 
a train of wagons carrying the household goods, farming 
implements, store goods and everything for conducting a 
large business. They came from Connecticut, and Mrs. 
Loomis, being a woman of energy, drove her own chaise, a 
two- whet led vehicle, the whole distance, not allowing any 
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of the party to assist her in the least by .guiding the horse 
over bad roads or through streams. Mr. Loomis had to cut 
the road for the last two miles. Here he purchased a large 
tract of land, paying one dollar per acre, and afterward sell- 
ing portions of it to his former townsmen, who built log 
cabins, cleared off patches of the woods, and in a short time 
this was known as the Loomis settlement. 

Pelatiah Case, father of Martin Case, came to this town 
in 1807 from Windsor, Conn., and located south of the 
Centre. 

The pioneer saw-mill was built in the summer of 1807, by 
David, Elisha and Henry Hoard, on Cayuga creek, near the 
south line of the town, on the farm now owned by Pomeroy 
Warren. 

During this. year there came into the Loomis settlement 
Ezra Luddon, Pelatiah Case, George Hoskins, George Loo- 
mis, Aaron Clapp, Joseph Farnham and a few others, whose 
descendants form a respectable portion of the inhabitants of 
that and other sections at the present day. 

In 1808 the first frame school-house in the town was built 
at Bennington Centre. This was the second school-house in 
the town, and stood until 1855, when it was replaced by the 
present one at the Centre. This and the one at Danley's 
Corners, or East Bennington, as it was then called, were the 
only school-houses in this town until 181 8, the year that the 
town was formed. 

In January, 1813, the school in the east part of the town 
was reorganized under the new law, and James Tolles, now 
living near where the old school-house stood, was hired to 
teach three months during the summer. He drew all the 
money apportioned to the town, as this was the only school 
in the town that year. This was the first public money ever 
drawn from the town treasury. 

Early in 1809 Chauncey Loomis had been appointed one 
of the judges of "Genesee Common Pleas,** and had become 
one of the most prominent men in this part of the Holland 
Purchase. He was married this year to Miss Rachael Evans, 
a sister of Hon. David E. Evans, of Batavia. By way of 
wedding tour he moved his estimable bride home, eighteen 
miles into the wilderness of Bennington, on horseback. 

Bears and wolves, apparently invited by the increase in 
the number of sheep and pigs, became more troublesome 
than in former years. They would frequently come into the 
barn yard during the day and carry off a lamb or a pig, and 
a bear has been known to refuse to give up his pig, though 
hotly pursued by the farmer, his good wife, loving daughter 
and dutiful son, all armed with implements of warfare suit- 
able for the occasion, such as axes, old chairs, fire shovel 
and clubs. 

Parties were occasionally made up to watch the corn and 
wheat fields by night. A few dogs had by this time been 
obtained which had the courage to " tree " a bear. A party 
of six or eight had been made up, in the fall of 1809, to 
watch a com field, and had provided themselves with two 
good dogs for the occasion. Among the party was a well 
built lad of twenty-one summers, of German descent, and 
familiarly called Jake. Soon after approaching the field 
they discovered, by the barking of the dogs, that their game 
was " treed"; and following as well as they could in the dark 
were soon assembled in a dense grove of hemlocks, near the 
field. After much "ground " if not "lofty" tumbling, Mr. 
Bruin's tree was pointed out by the well known action of 



the dogs. Some of the party engaged in striking up a fire, 
intending to lie by until daylight should reveal the position 
of his bearship, and make a better mark for <them to shoot 
at. Before the fire was lighted, Jake exclaimed: "Dunder! 
and I'll shoot arter him;" and suiting the action to the word, 
elevated his old fowling piece, charged with something less 
than a half pound of powder and half a dozen rifle balls, 
which served for buckshot, pulled at a venture, and to the 
astonishment of the whole party, down came a three-year- 
old bear, so near to Jake as to brush his clothes in the de- 
scent. 

Ezra Ludden, father of Samuel Ludden, came from East 
Hampton in 1809. 

Elias Gillett, father of Noah D. Gillett, came from Granby, 
Conn., in 181 3, and took up fifty acres of wild land, two 
miles from the Centre. The journey was made with an ox 
team and took over a month. He built a log house, cleared 
the farm, and died October 7th, 1850, aged sixty- eight. 

Isaac Pierce, father of the present Isaac Pierce, moved 
from the vicinity of Caledonia, Livingston county, in 1820 
to Bennington, and took up fifty acres of unimproved land, 
two miles and a half northeast of the Centre. This place he 
improved, putting up a log house; but in 1830 removed to 
the farm now called by his name. 

Kiliab Lindsay, son of Archibald and father of C. V., 
William and Martin Lindsay, was born April 30th, 1786, in 
Warren county, N.Y.,and in 1822 settled on the farm where 
his son C. V. now lives. There he passed the remainder 
of his life, dying June 16th, 1875. His wife, formerly 
Eleanor Loop, to whom he was married January 13th, 1807, 
died April 5th, 1869. 

The fluctuations of population in this town in half a cen- 
tury are shown by the following series of census returns, 
copied from the Manual of the Legislature; 1830, 2,217; 
1835, 2,617; 1840, 3.367; 1845, 2,104; 1850, 2,406; 1855, 
2.55S; i860, 2,615; l8 ^5, 2,445; 1870, 2,38s; 1875, 2,483. 

The Indians. 

The original lords of the soil in their sale to Robert Mor- 
ris had reserved various extensive tracts, on which they re- 
sided. One of these formed the western boundary of this 
town, namely the Buffalo Reservation, where the celebrated 
Red Jacket, with several others of minor note, resided. 
Here lived Horatio Jones, the interpreter. In passing to 
and from other tribes on the Genesee river, eastward to the 
Mohawk, and southward to Pennsylvania, they crossed this 
town. By the continual tramp of ages the path had become 
indented in the soil, in some places to the depth of a foot 
or more. It was slightly serpentine, though following a 
generally straight course. Although the path was not more 
than fifteen or eighteen inches wide, it was familiarly known 
as the " red man's broad highway." It entered the town 
near the northwest corner, and pursued a course nearly east, 
through the northern tier of lots and quarter sections, and 
left the town half a mile south of the northeast corner, 
crossing the Tonawanda a short distance below Attica, on 
some driftwood. 

The Indians, during the hunting season, frequently built 
their temporary lodges in the vicinity of the settlers, and 
remained, one or two families together, hunting and smok- 
ing their meats. On.one of these visits an old roan, who 
said he had seen one hundred and four winters, and whose 
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general aspect would warrant that conclusion, encamped 
alone, near one of the settlers, and commenced traffic in ar- 
ticles such as brooms, trays and other Indian manufactures. 
In offering a lady a tray one day, he said if she would 
give him his tray full of flour she might have the tray for 
nothing. He was called " Hispaniola." He was a hard fea- 
tured savage, and had a peculiarly disagreeable scowl on 
his countenance. Early in the winter of 1804, the deep 
snow coming on, the old Indian was unable to obtain the 
means of support. The settlers provided for him awhile; a 
young Indian, as he was called, though probably seventy 
years of age, then came to his relief, but the old man died, 
and was buried near his cabin, on lands afterward owned by 
Nathaniel K. Doty. It had become an axiom with settlers 
that untrustworthiness and treachery were synonyms of In- 
dian, but Hispaniola always repelled the slander. Such was 
the character of the tribe in this vicinity that if any of the 
settlers' wives or families were to be left alone over night, 
and a squaw could be found to remain with them, all was 
supposed to be safe. Several times, when any of the set- 
tlers got out of their reckoning in the woods, and could not 
find the way out, an Indian would pilot him out, or if near 
night would keep him in his cabin till morning, and send 
him on his way rejoicing. Thus the settlers and Indians in 
this town were on the most friendly terms. 

Hurricanes. 

In June, 1805, this town was visited by a tornado more 
severe than any before or since. The principal track of the 
hurricane was nearly due east, entering the town near the 
northwest corner, pursuing its course on the north tier of lots, 
and leaving the town near the northeast corner. It pros- 
trated all the trees in its track, which was about half a mile 
wide, and in the middle of which the trees lay as evenly as 
a mowing machine lays the grass in the meadows. On the 
borders of the whirlwind's track the timber fell in every di- 
rection. For a part of its course it pursued the Indian trail 
heretofore mentioned, filling it completely, leaving no alter- 
native but temporarily to go further north; but the Indians 
returned to the old track as soon as the obstructions were 
removed. 

June 13th, 1872, the town of Bennington was again visited 
by a tornado such as had not occurred since 1805. It pur- 
sued a course almost directly from west to east, about a mile 
south of the one in 1805, and its path was about half a mile 
wide. As. there were no forests now as then to level, it spent 
its fury in demolishing buildings and orchards. Amid all 
the crashing of houses, barns and fences, and the uprooting 
of trees, not a person or animal was materially injured. 

The Militia and the War op 181 2. 

In 1807 the military authorities of the State organized a 
regiment on the Holland Purchase, and one of the compan- 
ies was located in Bennington and adjoining towns, this town 
being honored with the principal officers. John Jones was 
commissioned as captain, and Jacob Wright was appointed 
ensign. In the fall of 1808 the first regimental or general 
training was held at Alexander, and reviewed by Brigadier 
General Alexander Rhea. The regiment was formed on the 
ground east of the bridge at Alexander village, and on the 
north side of the road, the right resting near the site of the 
present stone church, on a line parallel with the road. Every- 



body went to general training— men, women, children and 
dogs. Some went on foot, some on horseback, and some in 
ox wagons. The young fellows .wore new " fine " shirts, 
about as fine and white as stuff now used for bags, but which 
cost six shillings a yard, and these were the first fine shins 
worn in this town. The misfortune of the occasion was that 
owners of sheep did not get home in time to yard them at 
night, and found in the morning that the wolves had made 
sad havoc among their little flocks. 

The troubles occasioned between the British and French 
by the Berlin and Milan decrees of 1806-8 began in 18 10 to 
affect western New York, and to materially check settlement 
in this town. The embargo laid in 1807 had the effect 
rather than otherwise to advance the settlement of the town. 
In the fall of 1810 a large business sprang up in running 
property into Canada. Mr. Loomis's road across the Indian 
reservation afforded a ready and out of the way winter 
route to Lake Erie, which could be crossed on the ice. 
Many loads of pork, wheat, corn and whiskey passed through 
this town on the way to Canada, and almost every house 
was, during the winters while the embargo continued, con- 
verted into a public house for the accommodation of man 
and beast. 

On the breaking out of the war of 181 2 some of the settlers 
left for* places of safety and some volunteered to defend their 
country, enlisting for six months, three years or during the 
war, and some going into the regular army for five years. 
Among the latter were Joseph Farnham, Justice Loomis, 
Alva Wood, Walter Burnham, John Tolles, Abel Baker and 
some others. So large a number being withdrawn from a 
new community left but a few to till the soil, in which the 
women assisted, while the felling of the forest ceased for the 
time. The war on the frontier continued during 1813 and 
1 814 to absorb every other interest, and the morning and 
evening guns at Buffalo could be distinctly heard in Ben- 
nington. So many of the settlers were gone to the war or 
elsewhere that the bears and wolves became very bold in 
their depredations on the farmers' grain, sheep and swine. 
Lads of a dozen summers were often obliged to go out at 
night and drive from the pig sty or sheep fold the hungry 
bear or ravenous wolf, which they could easily do with a 
blazing fire brand. In this state of affairs no new settlements 
were made, and little or no improvement of lots already lo- 
cated. The volunteers were still in the army and the 
skulkers still remained abroad. 

As no new settlers came into the town during the war the 
people left here began to feel the need of a market. In the 
absence of all * currency business transactions began to be 
done in kind. A note would be given to be paid in a spec« 
ified number of bushels of wheat, or payable in live stock or 
labor. A man would be hired to do work, agreeing to take 
his pay in stock or grain. The best of cows would not sell 
for more than $8, and the best yoke of oxen would change 
owners for $40. All kinds of foreign goods were scarce, 
prices ruled very high, and the strictest economy bad to be 
practiced; goods of that kind were only bought when neces- 
sity or a craving appetite actually demanded them. From 
the few sheep in the town wool was grown and from the 
cleared patches of land flax was raised, and the pioneer wife 
and daughter would spin, weave and make them into cloth- 
ing for the family. The corn and wheat which the mother 
and sons raised supplied the bread, and the maple forests the 
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sugar, and for coffee burnt barley, peas, and corn were sub- 
stituted; so that but very little was purchased of the pioneer 
store keeper, and that little consisted mostly of tea and 
tobacco. The superabundant herbage in the forest fur- 
nished a ready pasturage during the summer. 

December 30th, 18 13, a British force of about one thous- 
and men landed at Buffalo, captured the place, and spread 
alarm throughout all western New York. The militia that 
had been provided to guard Buffalo fled to Bennington, 
causing consternation among the settlers by their fright, and 
their wild and extravagant report that the British regulars 
and the Canadian Indians were but a short distance behind, 
in full pursuit. A general stampede commenced at once. 
Every man or woman who had one or more draft animals 
put them into immediate requisition, with such vehicles as 
could be had, many of which were improvised for the oc- 
casion, and of the rudest sort at that; and the beginning of 
18 14 saw Bennington nearly depopulated. Some of those 
who fled remained away all winter, while most of them re- 
turned in a few days to their old cabins, and did not allow 
themselves to be disturbed again by flying reports during the 
remainder of the war. 

With the close of 18 14 came the end of the war, and such 
of Bennington's soldiers as survived the conflict returned 
to their homes, and their time was again given to clearing 
off the forests. 

Hard Times and Relief. 

The severity of the season, and the high price of wheat 
in the fall of 1816, induced every settler to put into wheat 
during that and the following season every acre of land 
that could be prepared for it. But when there was a crop 
for the market there was no market for the crop. The set- 
tlers had heretofore required for home consumption all that 
was raised, or nearly so. But now, in 181 8, every one had 
some to spare. The season was unfavorable for corn, and 
but very little was raised, consequently but very little pork 
was made; no money was in circulation, and everything 
looked rather " blue." But the indomitable will of the 
pioneer was not to be thwarted, and improvements still 
went on. 

About this time Trumbull Casey, of Batavia, commenced 
paying cash for black salts, at the rate of $2.50 per hundred 
pounds. This opportunity the settlers improved in clearing 
off the forests, as this was the only article of commerce 
within their reach for which they could get cash. Lands 
were cleared by the job for little more than the ashes. 

Nearly every lot in the town bad its log cabin, and yet, 
except the land purchased by the Loomis family and one or 
two others, the fee simple still remained in the Holland 
Land Company, the settlers holding only under an " ar- 
ticle." 

In 1820, there still being no market, no cash was paid for 
produce, and all business transactions were done in " barter." 
Shoemakers, tailors, blacksmiths, school teachers, clergymen 
and men of all trades and professions were paid in grain, or 
not paid at all. Even the marriage ceremony was some- 
times performed by justices for wheat. But one young 
man, rather more noble than the rest, carried on his back 
four bushels of wheat a distance of Ave miles, and sold it to 
a new settler for one dollar. He gave a clergyman the dol- 
lar the next day to make him a happy husband. The sys- 



tem of the Holland Company in selling their 4ands on long 
credit, and not even enforcing the contracts when due, had 
given rise to carelessness or indifference on the part of the 
settler, and even the interest on the purchases went unpaid; 
consequently land purchased at $1.25 per acre had doubled, 
and the burden of what seemed a great debt became an in- 
cubus on the settler. Many began to feel that they could 
not pay for their lands, but did not like the idea of leaving 
their homes to others more fortunate, and quite an uneasi- 
ness was felt among the early settlers. The Holland Com- 
pany saw the necessity of doing something to prevent the 
further accumulation of debt, and in 1823 commenced tak- 
ing stock and produce on their contracts. This had the ef- 
fect in many cases of alleviating the anxiety, and many in 
this way paid for their farms. 

In 1822 the work on the Erie Canal in this vicinity gave 
employment to men and teams from this town at remunera- 
tive prices, and brought "returns in cash, which restored a 
circulating medium, and the practice of barter ceased. The 
completion of the Erie Canal was a god-send to the settlers. 
Grain, which had heretofore been a drug, now commanded 
cash at home, and the canal proved of great value to Ben- 
nington, although thirty miles distant 

In 1828 and 1829 some of the settlers who had come into 
the town young and robust, and had gathered around them 
numerous families, found that the amount yet due the land 
office was in many instances equal to the price of their land, 
and that the settler, after spending the prime of his life 
clearing off the forests, might be left penniless. Feeling 
that they had made the value of the land by their improve- 
ments, they were not willing to leave them without some re- 
muneration. Murmurings began to prevail, which broke in- 
to open rebellion, and a mob of several hundred men 
marched upon the land office at Batavia, as related on page 
59; several Bennington pioneers were present. 

The Holland Company sold many occupied farms in this 
town to speculators, who undertook to remove the settlers 
by legal process. But after a few fruitless attempts, during 
which one of the speculators and his assistants were treated 
to a coat of tar and feathers by a mob of settlers, legal pro- 
ceedings were abandoned. 

Yet many of the settlers became discouraged by their in- 
debtedness and failure to perfect their titles, neglected their 
farms and began selling out. Thus in a very few years an 
almost new set of inhabitants supplied the place of those 
settled first, and a better state of things was manifested. 
The old log cabins, now decaying, gave place to substantial 
frame or brick dwellings and frame barns. Hay and grain 
were housed and livestock sheltered. New fences and pens 
kept domestic animals within bounds. The completion of a 
continuous line of railroad from Buffalo to Albany gave Ben- 
nington the benefit of markets east and west, the want of 
which had been felt from the earliest settlement of the town. 

Officers of the Town. 

This town was formed from Sheldon March 6th, 1818. 
The first town meeting was held at the house of David Farn- 
ham. The meeting "resolved that Jonathan G. Falmer be 
clerk pro tempore, and adjourned to the school-house near 
Strong Hayden's, and the following persons were made choice 
of as town officers: Ezra Ludden, John Newell and Enoch 
Winslow, school commissioners; William Stedman, George 
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Loorais, Jonathan G. Palmer, James Danley, Johnson Noyes 
and Seth Pomeroy, inspectors of common schools; George 
Loomis, supervisor; Jonathan G. Palmer, town clerk; Wil- 
liam Washburn, constable and collector; Pelatiah Case and 
Nathan Clapp, poormasters; Seymour Norton, John Noyes 
and Hezekiah Lattimer, assessors; Nathan Clapp, Joseph 
Farnham and Abram Clough, commissioners of highway. 
It was voted that there be but one constable in town, and 
that pathmasters be pound keepers and fence viewers. The 
overseers of highways chosen at this time were Aldrich Free- 
man, Quartus Clapp, James Diskill, John Jones 2nd, Isaac 
Anderson, John Tolles, Daniel Root, Joseph Farnham, John 
Carter, Elias Gillett, Stephen Baker, John Tucker, Bissel 
Sherman and Allen Matterson. It was voted that there be 
$50 raised for the support of roads and bridges. 

The civil list of Bennington includes the following names: 

Supervisor*.— 1818, George Loomla ; 1819-tt, 1827, 1880, 1888-88, Strong Hay- 
den; 1888, Benjamin Piper; 1888. 1889, Pelatiah Case, jr.; 1881, Sylvester R. 
Crane ; 1837. 1888, Ira Croat : 1888, Albert Hayden (resigned, and Strong Hay- 
den was elected October 1st, 1889); 1840, 1844-49, B. B. Folsom; 1841, 1848, 
Isaac Pierce, jr.; 1848, Anthony Potter ; 1850-58, 1856, 1800, 1884, 1871, 1872, 1878. 
John a Folsom; 1864, 1878, 1874, B. C. Holt ; 1866, 1876-77, Isaac Pierce; 1867, 
Lucien Brown; 1868, 1869, Benajah Griswold; 1881, 1887, O. G. Hosklns; 1808, 
1808, 1879, Lucien H. Brown ; 1806, 1800, Ami H. Hosklns ; 1808, George B. 
Mattison; 1809, 1870, Milton P. Persons. 

Tenon Cterfla.— 1818, Jonathan G. Palmer; 1819-21, 1823-29, 1831-84, George 
Loomis; 1828, 1830, Caleb H. King; 1836, 1830, Henry L. Rowley; 1837, Albert 
Hayden; 1888-40, Chandler Parsons; 1841,1848, 1849, Chauncey L. Hayden; 
1848,1844, Marcus L. Vosburgh; 1846, O. F. Fuller; 1840-48, Bissel S. King; 
I860, 1861. George L. Hoskins; 1868, 1858, E. L. Woodford; 1864, F. H. Day ; 
1866, I860, Edwin Stanley ; 1867, 1868, John Dunson ; 1869, 1801. 1804, William L. 
Hawes ; 1800, James W. Owen ; 1808, 1808, Frank Parsons; 1806, 1808, Andrew 
Hlmme; 1807, Paul Stephens; 1808-71, Peter Muth ; 1872, 1873, Martin Fred- 
man ; 1874, 1876, 8. D. Lndden ; 1870-79, Joseph Sellman. 

February 25th, 1875, the board of supervisors set off and 
erected into a new town, to be named " Elmont," all that 
part of the town lying west of the " mile strip," leaving the 
town of Bennington a little over five and a quarter miles 
wide. But through some error in the proceedings the act 
of the board did not take effect as intended, the project 
failed, and the old town remains intact, as formed in 18 18. 

Suicides. 

The record of suicides in Bennington is so remarkable 
for a rural con nunity as to deserve notice. 

In 1846 . C rman by the name of Straus committed sui- 
cide by ha iging, in a barn near the Roman Catholic church, 
in the northeast part of the town. 

About 1840 a Mr. Ludden, who lived near the center of 
the town, hung himself to the limb of a tree. 

In 1 87 1 Mr. John F. Maxon, aged about seventy years, 
who lived in the southeast quarter of the town, hung himself 
in his own house by fastening one end of a rope through a 
stove-pipe hole, and the other around his neck, and then 
stepping off from a chair. In the same year Mrs. Thomas 
Gillett and Mrs. Martha Cross committed suicide in their own 
dwellings, in a similar manner; and Mrs. Clapp, then living 
near the center of the town, committed suicide by poisoning, 
tjie same year of the above. In 1871, also, an unknown man 
was found hung to the limb of a tree, near John Henig's. 

In 1874 Mr. Loyal Hawes, who lived at Cowlesville and 
had resided in this town from his birth,' committed suicide 
at his home while in a state of temporary insanity. 

Bennington's Volunteers. 

The first to volunteer from this town at the call of Presi- 
dent Lincoln for soldiers to put down the Rebellion were 



Ralph N. Tolles and Merritt N. Chaffee. They enlisted in 
Company F, 5th N. Y. cavalry, September 10th, 1861. This 
company was organized at Pike, by Captain Washington 
Wheeler. Ralph N. Tolles was accidentally shot at New- 
market, Va., May 9th, 1862, by a comrade named John B. 
McMillan. His remains was brought home for burial, and 
deposited in the Hubbard cemetery. He was the first Ben- 
nington soldier who lost his life. Merritt N. Chaffee served 
through the war, and was several times promoted. After 
the war he removed to Michigan, and he has represented his 
district several times in the Legislature of that State. 

Bounties to volunteers were offered by the town at several 
times during the war. At a special town meeting July 12th, 
1864, a bounty of $300 was voted to drafted men who served 
or sent substitutes, and $400 to each volunteer. 

Bennington contributed to the Union armies during the 
Rebellion the men named below, as stated in the records of 
the Soldiers' Monument Association. They were private 
soldiers where not otherwise stated. The first date given is 
that of enlistment. 

Bth N. T. Heavy Artltlen/.-Johu Amerdic, 1808. David Burleigto. 1808. Ira 
Cross, 1808. Ervlo Newell, lieutenant, Dec-, 1808. Kirk L. Ewell, corporal, 
Deo, 1808 ; died in 1804. H. Ferner. 1808. Adam GriU, Dec^ 1888. J. O. Kersch, 
corporal, Dec., 1E83. Mart Ling-Acid. Dec., 1808; died in Au*., 1804. Andrew 
Ling-Held, Dec., 1803 ; died in Dec, 1801. Dexter S. Ludden, major, Dec 1803. 
Stephen Myers, Dec, 1808. Michael Myers, Dec, 1808. Eugene Plumley, 
corporal, Dec, 1808. Charles Rice. Aug. 2, 1808. Friend Rice, Aug. 5, 18*8. 
John Shurn, Deo. 28, 1808. H. H. Van Dake, lieutenant, Dec 1008. 

1S0CA N.T. Infantry.-Q. G. Atwood, Sept., 1808 ; died in Dec, 1808. Harlow 
Dudley. Sept. 12, 1802. Edward D. Kellogg. Charles Maxon, Sept. 12, 1888. 

106th N. T. Infantry.— C. M. Rowley, 1808 ; died in 1808. John Kersch, 1801. 

14th N. F. Infantry.— F. O. Barber, 1882; died in 1803. Harry Parsons, 
sergeant, 1801. 

Jffaecftaneous.— Benjamin Atwood, 1st N.Y. Dragoons, Company C ; mort- 
ally wounded June 11th, 1881; died July 2. George W. Crossfleld. 10th N. T. 
cavalry. Harrison V. Day, 48th heavy artillery, Dec 28, 1802. O.P.French, 
•th N. T.' cavalry, Oct, 1804. Charles Green, 10th N. Y. artillery, Aug. 8, 
1802. James King, corporal, 18th U. S. volunteers, Aug. 10, 1804. John Muns, 
sergeant, 187th N. Y. infantry* 1801 ; died same year. Jacob A. Sohllok, 
captain, 0th Wisconsin infantry, Apr. 19, 1801. 

BENNINGTON CENTRE. 

This village was settled in the summer of 1807 by Chaun- 
cey Loomis, whose advent is elsewhere described. He 
purchased a large tract of land, upon which the village 
was afterward built. The place was known for many 
years as the Loomis settlement. Loomis opened a store on 
a small scale for the accommodation of those who settled 
around him. Through his enterprise and generosity the set- 
tlement enlarged, until it spread out over nearly the whole 
town. At present there are three stores, Peter Muth's, Ja- 
cob Hine's and James King's; three churches, Roman Cath- 
olic, Baptist and German Lutheran; two wagon shops; an 
ashery; a grist and cider-mill; a steam saw-mill; a job 
printing office; two school houses, Roman Catholic and 
Protestant; two taverns and two physicians, E. C. Holt and 
Charles A. Young. The present postmaster is Alonzo Per- 
sons, and the post-office is kept at the store of P. Muth. 
The population is about 200. The first postmaster at this 
place was Strong Hayden. He was appointed in 1818. 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, BENNINGTON CENTRE. 

Agreeable to the vote of the Second Baptist Church in 
Sheldon, passed the Saturday preceding the first Sunday in 
September, 181 2, the members of that church living on lot 
No. 10, 4th range, and its vicinity, viewing themselves as a 
distinct branch of that church, agreed to hold conference, 
covenant and other meetings in their neighborhood, and 
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chose Ezra Ludden to serve as clerk in this branch of the 
church. They also agreed to choose a moderator to lead in 
their meetings. 

The names of these members were as follows: Pelatiah 
Case, Darius Cross, Justin Loomis, Ezekiel Harris, Bela 
Bibbins, Alphea Loomis, Apphia Case, Betsey Cross, Eliza- 
beth Rockwell and Anna Harris. October 15 th, 1 812, Ezra 
Ludden, William Washburn, Bathsheba Jennings and Philo- 
mela Risley were baptized by Elder Irish. No more were 
added to the church until June 14th, 18 14. 

April 10th, 1814, at a covenant meeting Pelatiah Case 
was chosen the first moderator. 

September 1st, 18 14, Elder Carr administered the sacra- 
ment. 

At a church meeting held August 14th, 1817, at which 
Elder Cyrus Andrews was present, it was voted to apply to 
the churches of Sheldon and Pembroke for their elders and 
delegates to meet with this church on the 21st inst. to com- 
pose a council to consider the propriety of granting the 
members living on lot No. 10, 4th range, fellowship as a 
distinct church. Agreeable to this vote, the following per- 
sons met in council on the 21st: From Sheldon, Elder Wil- 
liam Hemick and L. Castle; from Pembroke, Elder William 
Throop. Elder Throop was appointed moderator of the 
council, and L. Castle clerk. The council found eight male 
and ten female members, to whom it unanimously agreed 
to give fellowship as a church in sister relation. 

March 19th, 1819, Pelatiah Case was chosen the first dea- 
con of the church. April nth, 18 19, Elder Throop ad- 
ministered the Lord's Supper. The first letter granted by 
this church was given September 26th, 181 9, to Mehitabel 
King, to join in Oxford, Upper Canada. 

Elder Ebenezer Hall was pastor of the church from July 
9th, 1836, to February 18th, 1837; January 8th, 1838, El- 
der Colby commenced his labors, and remained until May 
9th, 1842; Elder F. Burr was next pastor from November 
1st, 1842, till September 9th, 1843; Elder Nelson Chapin 
then began his labors here, which ended September 14th, 
1845; he was succeeded November 2nd, 1845, by Elder 
Joel Lyons, who staid until April 9th, 1848; Elder Elisha 
Sardis Smith was pastor from January 17th, 1849, until Jan- 
uary 1 st, 1851; and from January 15th, 1851, Elder Samuel 
J. Olney served to March 10th, 1852; Elder E. S. Smith 
then came and remained till February, 1853; Elder David 
Loomis was a supply from April 2nd, 1853, till February 
20th, 1854; Elder Ansel Clark came June 6th, 1854, and 
left April 6th, 1856; Elder A. S. Kneeland supplied the 
pulpit until April 12th, 1857; Elder S. Kyes, jr., was pastor 
from June 6th, 1857, until April 30th, 1865; Elder Charles 
Berry to March 18th, 1866. For three years the church was 
without stated preaching. June 2nd, 1869, Elder A. H. 
Tood became the settled pastor; he resigned June 3d, 187 1. 
For nearly three years the church was again without a pas- 
tor. Elder W. Martin came in March, 1874, and left Octo- 
ber 29th, 1877; Elder E. Owens commenced his labors Jan-, 
uary 6th, 1878, and closed his engagement April 1st, 1879. 
The present number of members is twenty- five. 

This society was given a " gospel lot " by the Holland 
Land Company. The first church edifice was built in 1832, 
by Ezra Ludden, at a contract price of $350. It stood on 
the site occupied by the present church edifice. In 1856 it 
was sold to S. D. Ludden. In consideration he was to pay 



$25 in cash, remove the old church from the lot, and ring 
the bell on the new church three times a day for one year. 
The present church edifice, which is of wood, was built in 
1856 by Hawes & Ludden, and cost the society $1,500. It 
was dedicated February 26th, 1857, by Rev. S. F. Holt. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, BENNINGTON CENTRE. 

Hotchkin's history says: " Public worship was instituted 
about 1810, and a Congregational church, consisting of seven 
members, was organized in 18 14 by Rev. John Spencer and 
Hugh Wallis. This is the church, as the author supposes, 
which was designated as Sheldon, No. 10, 3d range. It was 
received under the care of the Presbytery of Niagara Febru- 
ary 3d, 1 81 8, and was assigned to the Presbytery of Genesee 
on the organization of the latter. In 1825 it numbered 14 
members, and in 1846 47, the highest number it has ever 
reported. M "In 1842 Rev. Isaac Chichester was employed 
as a stated supply, and on the 3d day of December, 1844, he 
was installed pastor of the church. On the same day their 
new house of worship, which is a well built edifice forty-two 
feet in length and thirty-four in breadth, was dedicated to 
the worship of the triune God. Since the settlement of Mr. 
Chichester there has been a gradual enlargement of the 
church. The American Home Missionary Society has lent 
its aid to this church in the support of its pastor." In 1878 
the church property was leased to the " German Lutheran 
Society " for a term of fifteen years, with the privilege of 
occupying it for one service each Sabbath during that time. 
The Presbyterians have no preaching, and hold no services 
in their church. The present membership is about 12. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 

The very first thing which we know in the town of Ben- 
nington about Catholicism is that some few families scat- 
tered around over a good distance assembled for service in a 
h )use on the Allegany road, about a mile north from Ben- 
nington Centre,* now belonging to Mr. Vincent Ganter. This 
was about 1847, when a priest from Buffalo visited them 
as a missionary from time to time. 

Occasionally the Catholics also assembled in another farm- 
house, which belongs to-day to Mr. Michael Meier, near the 
actual old Catholic church, and later also in a large public 
house called Dan ley's Tavern. There are still some of 
the Bennington Catholics who have been married in that 
tavern. 

The first baptism recorded in the parochial books was that 
of John Winter, which was administered by Rev. Father 
Tshenhens, C. S. S. R., on April 5th, 1848. 

It was only in 1848 that some Germans proposed to build 
a church, and soon they went to work, so that under Rev. 
Father Kubin they opened a little church, about thirty feet 
wide by forty feet long, for service in the year 1850. Among 
the oldest German settlers that erected this church, costing 
a little over $1,500, we find the following names in the annals 
of the church : John Schura* Frank Bauk, John Frisen, Jos- 
eph Frauenknecht*, George Mayer, John Diestlcr, Leonhard 
Geitner, John Siegert, Wendelin Grail, George Meinwieser, 
Frank Ailingen, Joseph Syndecus*, Joseph Linssen, John Uhl, 
Nicholas Stum, John Besold, Mich. Swegler* John Walter, 
Joseph Rosenwirth* George Benedict, Adam Dersam* 
George Reichert, Leonhard Henke* John Engel* John 
Lingfelder, Bartholomew Sperl, David Schiller. 
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The names having an asterisk are those of persons still 
living in Bennington in the autumn of 1879. 

The church, dedicated to St. Mary Help of Christians, was 
blessed by Rt. Rev. Bishop Timon, of Buffalo. It was re- 
built in 1855. The congregation increased very fast, and 
counted in 1855 and 1856 already 140 to 150 families. 

Bennington, notwithstanding this important Catholic mem- 
bership, was never the residence of a priest, but has been a 
station even to this day. 

The Catholic school here, under the charge of Prof. Smith 
is attended by 450 children, and is in a prosperous condi- 
tion. 

From 1850 to 1854 this place was attended from Sheldon, 
Wyoming county, and from 1854 to 1870 from Alden, Erie 
county. 

In 1 87 1, under Rev. Father Kofler, commenced a new 
period for Bennington. After many struggles and vigorous 
efforts he resolved to build a new church in Bennington 
Centre, about four miles distant from the old Bennington 
church. Naturally this could not but weaken the old Ben- 
nington congregation, for a great number of families would 
join the new one. Under the wise management of Mr. 
Kofler a nice church of seventy feet by thirty-five was 
erected at Bennington Centre. The consecration of the 
new church, dedicated to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, took 
place October 29th, 1872, and was performed by Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Ryan, of Buffalo. The new society started with 
thirty-three families, and numbers to-day eighty-seven fam- 
ilies. 

The cost of the new building was estimated in the begin- 
ning at $3,000, but exceeds at the present moment $7,000. 
This new church is handsomely fitted up, and will be fur- 
nished very soon with stained glass windows. 

As real founders of the church are to be remembered 
Adam Syndecus, Martin Fridmann, Jacob Collein, John 
Schum,jr., Mary Bieyler, Henri Peyrick, Charles Fridmann, 
Lewis Fridmann, Bernard Biegler, Nicholas Demuth, Peter 
Zehler, jr., George Schumann, Joseph Sellmann, Michael 
Sebum and Bernard Geise. 

At the east side of the church building there is a Cath- 
olic school with about fifty-nine children connected with it, 
of which Mr. John Ziewers has been the efficient teacher 
since 1875. At the west side of the church is the pastor's 
residence, very nicely located and admired by all the priests 
who have occupied it. 

Rev. Gerard H. Gysen, the late pastor of Bennington 
Centre and Bennington, is a native of Holland, and studied 
theology at the celebrated university and American college 
at Louvain, Belgium. In 1876 he came to America, and 
was stationed in Bennington Centre the following year. In 
the latter part of 1879 he removed to Alden, Eric county, 
and was succeeded by Rev. James Schneider. 

The priests who have had charge ovtr Bennington and 
Bennington Centre, with the dates of their service, have 
been the following, the station having been attended from 
Buffalo until 1850, then nine years from Sheldon, then from 
Alden until 1871: 

Rev. P. Tshenhens, T. S. S. R., 1848, who wj.s a native of 
Wurtemberg, and died in Baltimore in 1877, aged seventy- 
six years. 

Rev. J. P. Kromer, 1848, a native of Bavaria. 

Rev. J. G. Shaefer, February 19th, 1849; May 28th, 1849. 



Rev. P. Kubin, November 13th, 1849, to January 7th, 1850. 

Rev. Sebastian B. Gruber, February 27^,1850, to June 6th, 
1852. He is a native of Bavaria; was one of the most 
zealous pastors here, and is now stationed in New Oregon, 
Erie county. 

Rev. Carl Kubin, September 13th, 1852, to February 6th, 
1854. 

Rev. Anthony Rief, August 21st, to October 15th, 1853. 

Rev. N. P. Neumann, March 9th, 1854,10 June 18th, 1854. 

Rev." Mr. Heuherech, July, 1834. 

Rev. Sebastian B. Gruber, July 22nd, 1854* to July 29th, 
1856. 

Rev. Patrick Seibold, August 3d, 1856,10 November 21st, 
1857; was a native of Wurtemberg. 

Rev. Stephen Eicher, January 24th, to May 1st, 1858. 
He was a native of Switzerland, and died in Sheldon. 

Rev. Anthony Saeger, May 17th, 1858, to September, 
1858; a native of Wurtemberg. 

Rev. Mr. Lochert, October 25th, 1858, to February 21st, 
1850; a native of Alsace. 

Rev. Michael Rosenbauer, C. S. S. R., 1850; a native of 
Wurtemberg. 

Rev. Philip Poch, June ist, 1859, to March 7th, i860. 

Rev. M. Schinabeck, April 16th, i860, to October 4th, 
1 861. 

Rev. F. Heimbucher, November 5 th, 1861, to February 
10th, 1862; a native of Bavaria; died September 15th, 
1875, i° Lattnerville, Iowa. 

Rev. P. L. Ewaldl, C. S. S. R., April 27th, 1862, to July 
2 1 st, 1862. He was born in Prussia, and is at present in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. J. N. A rend t, September ist, 1862, to June 27 th, 
1870; is a native of Bavaria, and now pastor in Gardenville, 
Erie county. 

Rev. Charles Wenzierski, September 4th, 1870, to May 
25th, 1 871; a native of Prussia; is now in Donnelly, Minn. 

Rev. F. X. Kofler, August 10th, 187 1, to August 25th, 
1872. He is a native of Austria, and now pastor of 
St. Francis Xavier Church, North Buffalo, Erie county. 

Rev. Joseph Niebling, December 8th, 1872, to March 20th, 
1873; a native of Bavaria; now at Peking, 111. 

Rev. Innocent Sager, May 4th, 1873, to November 15th, 
1873; a native of Switzerland; now in Hamburg, Erie 
county. 

Rev. Anthony Adolph, December 24th, 1873, to March 
4th, 1876. He is a native of Prussia, and now stationed at 
Buffalo Plains, Erie county. 

Rev. John J. Hamel, March 26th, 1876, to September 
24th, 1876; was l>orn in Brooklyn, N. Y., and is now pastor 
at Olean, Cattaraugus county, N. Y. 

Rev. Victor Ritter, October ist, 1876, to March 14th, 
1877; a native of Alsace. 

Rev. Gerard H. Gysen, March 14th, 1877; a native of 
Venloo, Holland. 

Rev. James Schneider, born in Silesia, Germany, who has 
lived in the United States since 1875. 

The Catholic school at Bennington was established 
in 1854 by Rev. Father Gruber, and has had several 
teachers, among whom were the following: Adam Handel, 
the first teacher, now in St. Francis Hospital, Pittsburg, 
Pa. ; T. Schneider ; Franz Adamberger (twice) ; Peter 
Berndt ; Rothmund ; Mrs. Caroline Keller (twice); 
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Zacharias Hangauer; Laurens Hopfenmuller; Anton Lech- 
ner; Henry. Smith, the present teacher. 

The Bennington Centre school was established in 1873. 
The first teacher was Zacharias Hangauer. John Ziewers 
is the present teacher. 

The present trustees of Bennington* are Adam Dersam 
and John Smidt ; at Bennington Centre, Jos. Sellmann, 
Peter Zehler, jr., and Frank Kos. 

FOLSOMDALE. 

This village is located about two miles southeast from 
Cowlesvillc, on the banks of the Cayuga creek, and about 
three miles southwest from Bennington Centre. It was 
originally called "West Bennington," then " Scottsville," 
from the fact that David Scott was the' owner of the land 
upon which the village is located, and an enterprising pioneer 
of the place. It was named Folsomdale in honor of John 
B. Folsoni, who was the first postmaster at this place, and 
subsequently owned all the property formerly owned by 
Scott. He kept the office in the old Scott store, which is 
still standing and was built by David Scott in 1831. The 
first mail carrier was a Mr. Cheesebro. The mails were re- 
ceived once a week, if the roads were good. There have 
been seven postmasters at this place, including the present 
one, Samuel A. Willard, Esq. In 1831 there was an ashery 
where the barn now stands, just below the grist-mill. 

The first school-house at this place was built where the 
burying-ground is situated, about three-quarters of a mile 
above the village. 

The first distillery at this place was built by David Scott, 
in 1831, on the site now occupied by the blacksmith shop, 
southeast of the mills. 

The pioneer blacksmiths at this place were Baxter & 
Tinker, who were here in 1831. The shop stood opposite 
where Mrs. Zebulon Meade now lives, on the site occupied 
by her barn. 

In 1832 there was a tannery built near the creek, opposite 
J. B. Folsom's residence; it was burned in February, 1833. 
Another was built the same year on the same site, and sub* 
sequently went to decay. 

Joseph Fitch built a saw and grist-mill about 1813, on the 
site occupied by the present mills, and it was burned in 
1845. He also set out the first orchard here, on the lot now 
owned by Mr. Robbie, of Buffalo, and he built the first log 
house here, which stood just north of where the Scott store 
stands, and near the spring. The lot is now owned by J. 
B. Folsom. 

The first tavern here was built by David Scott, in 1834 
or 1835, where Hon. J. B. Folsom now lives, opposite S. A. 
Willard's store. 

The first frame building at this place was the Scott store, 
built in 1 831. 

The pioneer carpenters were J. L Matthews and R. M. 
Willard. Isaac A. Cushman, who still resides here, worked 
for them. He has lived here longer than any other person 
in the place. 

The pioneer weaver was Mrs. Zebulon Meade, who still 
resides here. She is ^ pensioner of the war of 181 2, as her 
husband was a soldier of that war. 

At present there are at Folsomdale two churches, Free 
Will Baptist and German Baptist, the store of S. A. Willard, 



an ashery, a saw-mill, a grist-mill, a school-house and about 
one hundred and fifty inhabitants. 

FREE WILL BAPTIST CHURCH OF FOLSOMDALE. 

About sixty persons assembled at the Starbird school- 
house in Folsomdale on the 24th of April, 1856, to consult 
on the expediency of organizing a church. Deacon I. Hall 
attended council with Elder I}. N. Plumb. After a sermon 
by Elder Plumb on church building and the doctrine of the 
Free Will Baptists, the following were admitted as the orig- 
inal members of this church: David Clough, Samuel Wil- 
lard, Charles Duncomb, Benjamin Willard, Annetta Wilder, 
Marietta Howard, Angelica Howard, Clarinda Plumb, Almi- 
ra Duncomb and Emily Duncomb, who were organised into 
a church. 

At a " covenant " meeting held May 3d, 1856, at the par- 
sonage, C. Harrison Wilder was elected clerk of the church, 
and Elder Plumb and C. H. Wilder were appointed dele- 
gates to the Genesee Quarterly Conference to petition that 
body to receive this church as a part of it. In August, 
1856, H. B. Alger was elected the first deacon of this 
church. 

September 14th, 1857, a meeting was held to make ar- 
rangements for building a church edifice, at which time R. P. 
Rice, J. B. Folsom, L. Berry, N. Clough and Isaac A. Cush- 
man were elected trustees, and O. Hall, J. B. Folsom and D. 
N. .Clough were appointed a building committee. The pres- 
ent church edifice was built in 1857, and dedicated in 1858 
by Elder Ball, of Buffalo. 

The pastors of this church have been as follows: From 
the organization of the church to March 14th, 1857, Rev. H. 
N. Plumb: April nth, 1857, to March, 1859, Rev. Allen 
Brown; April, 1859, to March, i860, Rev. H. N. Plumb; 
March 30th, i860, to some time in 1861, Elder Hitchcock; 
from 1861 to April 13th, 1868, was no stated preaching; June 
6th, 1868, to April, 1870, Rev. Richard Richardson; April 
9th, 1870, to April, 187 1, Rev. B. H. Damon; for three 
months from June 3d, 187 1, Elder Smith; September 23d,' 
187 1, to the spring of 1873, Rev. Alexander Dick; May 3d, 
1873, to March 6th, 1875, Rev. George W. Knapp. He was 
followed by Rev. E. W. Crowel. From April 14th, 1877, to 
April 13th, 1878, Rev. H. N. Plumb was again pastor, and 
from May nth, 1878, to January 19th, 1879, Rev. Alexander 
Striemer; May 1st, 1879, Rcv - O. B. Buffum, the present 
pastor, commenced his labors. 

The present membership numbers 24. The church prop- 
erty cost $700, and is valued at that sum. The present 
trustees are S. A. Willard, D. N. Cough, L. Berry, William 
Coville and James Scott; church clerk, L. Berry. 

The Sabbath-school connected with the society was organ- 
ized before the church was. The present superintendent is 
James Scott There is an average attendance of 30 scholars. 

GERMAN BAPTIST CHURCH OF FOLSOMDALE. 

' This society was formerly a branch of the German Bap- 
tist church at Bennington Centre, and was organized as a 
separate church November 20th, 1867. It occupied the 
Free Will Baptist church at Folsomdale until July 16th, 1869, 
when its own church edifice was finished. 

The first trustees were Leonard Reilan, Henry Meisner 
and George Meyers, who were elected in 1869. The origi- 
nal members of the society were: Martin and Carolina 
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ShneckenburRer, Mary Meyer, Barbara Kern, Kate and 
George Steingruper, Leonard Reilan, John, Jacob and Minna 
Kern, Leonard Meyers and Mary Heintz. 

The pastors here have been Revs. Peter Ritter, David 
Swing, Charles Rantz, Frederick Koehler .and Frantz Fred- 
erick, the present pastor. 

The church edifice is located at Folsomdale, and cost 
$1,200, and is now valued at $1,200, together with the par- 
sonage, purchased since building the church. The present 
membership numbers fifty-seven. 

The Sabbath-school connected with the society was or- 
ganized in 1867, with twenty-eight scholars, and John Kern 
as superintendent. The school at present has an average 
attendance of forty scholars, with Gotleib Kreuter as super- 
intendent. 



COWLESVILLE. 



The land upon which the village of Cowlesville is situated 
was purchased in 1 818 by Quartus Clapp, who built a saw- 
mill the same year, on the site now occupied by the grist- 
mill, at the foot of Mill street. His house stood on the cor- 
ner of Mill and Main streets. It was a frame house, and is 
now occupied by Mrs. Crouch. 

Mr. Clapp built a grist-mill in 1826, adjoining his saw-mill* 
both of which were carried away by the high water in t86i. 
The hamlet was known until 1832 as " Clapp's Mills." In 
1862 the present grist-mill was built by Richard Yeomans. 

The first school-house in this place was built in 1827, 
about seven or eight rods west of the Universalist church. 
Dr. Howe's house stands on the same site. 

Gaius B. Rich opened a store here in 1827, in a part of 
the house where Ira Clapp now lives. 

In 1828 Elisha Daggett and Ellis Loomis had a carding- 
mill where Franklin's saw-mill now stands, in the lower end 
of the village. In 1835 they put in clothiers' machinery, 
and subsequently Robinson & Daggett carried on the busi- 
ness. The mills were burned in 1851. William Franklin 
afterward built the present saw-mill on the same site. 

In 1837 John Whitney built a tannery where the Franklin 
House now stands. 

The first blacksmith in the village was Russell Hoag. His 
shop is now occupied by Mrs. Wilson. Hoag was appointed 
postmaster in 1832. He kept the office in his house, where 
Chauncey Baker now lives. The name of " Cowlesville " 
was given to the village at this time in honor of Hiram 
Cowles, a clerk for G. B. Rich. 

The pioneer physician of the village was Erastus Cross. 
He lived in the building now used by Mr. Sargent as a 
cooper shop. It stood near Mrs. Sargent's house, where 
her barn now stands. The pioneer village tailor was Samuel 
Starbird. 

The first tavern built for that purpose was the present 
one occupied by Mr. Austin, at the corner of Main and Hill 
streets, and was erected in 1840. 

The Cowlesville Furnace was erected in 1844 by Elisha 
Daggett, and is now owned and operated by his sons. 

The present school-house was built in 1848. 



In the summer of 1876 Mr. Adelbert Gillett commenced 
the publication of a wide-awake newsy little journal, called 
the Little Centennial, and continued it about a year, when 
the name was changed to Cowlesville News. The Nacs was 
issued about six months, when journalism in Cowlesville 
proved un remunerative, and the enterprise was abandoned. 
Since then Mr. Orville Millar continues the job printing 
business. 

The present business establishments, etc., of the village 
are as follows: General stoies — Sargent & Hawes, Case & 
Cushman; hotels — Franklin House, Austin House; furnace. 
L. Daggett & Brother; hardware and tin store, Milo West- 
cot t; blacksmiths— Chauncey Baker, Alexander McBain, 
Fred. Matz; wagon makers— George W. Klock, R. B. Millar; 
painters, Clark & Patterson; cheese factory, C. H. Cummings; 
tailor, Gail Nichols; physicians — W. N. Martin, C. W. Howe; 
cooper shop, J. M. Sargeant; shoe shop, Zach. Millar; saw- 
mill, Mrs. W. Franklin; grist- mill, Richard Yeomans; print- 
ing office, O. Millar. The present postmaster is John M. 
Sargent. 

Cowlesville Cemetery Association. 

For nearly sixty years the old " graveyard " on the hill has 
served well the purposes for which it was anciently fenced 
off, but the time came when more room was wanted, and 
on the 13th of April, 1864, the above named association 
was formed. The following trustees were elected: George 
E. Mattison, Lysander Cushman and S. P. Bafnum for one 
year; Richard Yeomans, John M. Sargent and Henry C. 
Sargeant for two years; William Franklin, Robert B. Millar 
and Isaac Albe for three years. 

At a meeting of the trustees April 23d, John M. Sargent 
was elected president of the association, W. L. Munger 
secretary and H. C Sargent treasurer. 

The old ground was soon improved, and May 7th, 1870, 
the association purchased land on the north and east sides 
of it, paying $75. May "5th, 1873, the trustees bought for 
$160 one and five-eighths acres from J. M. Sargent, adjoin- 
ing their former purchases. The whole was immediately 
properly fenced and surveyed into burial lots, and several 
hundred dollars spent in improvements. Since then the 
grounds have been kept in accordance with the laws of the 
State. At present the trustees are Samuel Starbird, L. H. 
Brown, W. N. Martin, M. N. Williams, Joseph Hinckley, 
Zachariah Millar, J. M. Sargent, R. B. Millar and H. C. 
Fillmore. The officers are: President, J. M. Sargent; treas- 
urer, Samuel Starbird; secretary, W. N. Martin, M. D. 

The Franklin Mineral Spring. 

Certain oily substances having been noticed for a long time 
on the surface of the water in the creek and adjacent springs, 
some of the villagers embraced the idea that oil might be 
found by sinking a well. In the spring of 1865 an associa- 
tion was formed and money contributed for that purpose. 
The boring was commenced at the lower end of the village, 
within about three rods of the north margin of the creek, on 
the land of Mr. William Franklin, and nearly opposite his 
house on the bank above. The earth was removed to the 
slate rock, about six feet, and the drill started into the rock. 
After drilling three hundred and twenty feet into the rock 
the drill dropped eighteen inches, and immediately a column 
of water, accompanied with large quantities of gas, rushed up 
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with great force, and the gas taking fire accidentally the 
workmen had great trouble in the endeavor to prevent the 
loss of their derrick by fire. Oil being the object, drilling 
was continued until the well was seven hundred and fifty 
feet deep, five inches in diameter, full of water gradually 
flowing into the creek, and the gas constantly bubbling up. 
Here the well was abandoned and the association broken up. 
Two or three years after, as the well was on Mr. Franklin's 
land and the gas constantly passing away, he made a cistern 
at the head of the well, placed a tank to gather the gas, and 
pipes from the tank to his farm house, and lighted his house. 
From that time dates the general knowledge of the astonish- 
ing curative effects of the water in various diseases, such as 
scrofula, diabetes, Bright's disease, all kidney troubles, rheu- 
matism, gout, skin diseases and all impurities of the blood. 
It is known that it is a very powerful agent in the cure of 
the diseases named and those of a kindred character, and 
probably the most effective water known for that class of 
diseases. 

A very singular feature connected with the Franklin Min- 
eral Spring is its periodical -rise and fall. Once in ninety 
days the water is driven to the surface with tremendous 
force, and continues flowing from two hours to two hour* 
and a half, sending out perhaps a thousand barrels. It then 
subsides and falls back into the well about two feet; then 
gradually rising tills the cistern, and flows off slowly as be- 
fore, until the ninety days come around again. 

When the flow is about to commence the tank used for col- 
lecting the gas is raised out of the cistern, and after the flow 
has begun the gas is lighted. If in the evening the display 
is very fine and attracts crowds from the village and surround- 
ing towns to witness it 

THE COWLESVILLE CHURCHES. 

FREE WILL BAPTIST. 

This society was first organized in 1842, but from various 
causes the project of sustaining a society with stated preach- 
ing was for a while abandoned. The present organization 
was effected in 1867, at a meeting called at the house of Ly- 
sander Cushman, in Cowlesville, where Rev. Richard Rich- 
ardson was the presiding officer. The original members 
joining at that time were Lysander and Elizabeth Cushman, 
Sevilla Weed and Sabin Jenkins. Lysander Cushman was 
elected clerk of the organization, and Sabin Jenkins deacon. 

The present church edifice, on Church street, Cowlesville, 
was built in October, 1872, at a cost of $2,000, and dedicat- 
ed by Rev. Dr. Ball, of Buffalo. 

The following are the names' of the pastors of this society: 

Richard Richardson, Dingman, I. B. Smith, Alexander 

Dick, G. W. Knapp and E. Crowell, who left the society in 
the spring of 1878, when Rev. O. B. Buffum supplied the 
pulpit until May, 1879. 

The present membership numbers 45. The value of the 
church property is $2,000. The Sunday-school was organ- 
ized in October, 1872, with 65 scholars, and W. L. Munger 
as superintendent. The present membership is about the 
same, with the same superintendent. 

THE FIRST UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 

whose edifice is on Main street, in Cowlesville, was organ- 
ized September 9th, 1844, when a constitution was adopted 



and subscribed by the following persons, " desirous of ad- 
vancing the principles of morality and good works among 
men " : Elisha Daggett, H. Warner, Joab Lister, I. I. Mat- 
thews, James Nobles, Gideon Williams, Lebbeus Whitney, 
Samuel Doolittle, John Eastwood, Edward B. Hunt, Thomas 
Austin, Mary Lister, Ruth Cleveland, Sarah Eastwood, 
Elizabeth Angle, Doctor Cross, S. K. Skeeie, S. R. Crane, 
Esq., A. B. Starbird, Benjamin North, Wesley Bickneli, John 
Whitney, D. Cleveland, I. P. Miller, Thomas L. Robinson, 
Lewis I. Hunt, Eunice Starbird, Margaret Loomis, Lydia 
Ann Loomis, Tabitha Daggett, Elvira Starbird, Louisa War- 
riner, Fanny Winslow, A. Starbird, John Doolittle, Sally 
Loomis, Lovett Whitney, John L. Hutchinson, Enoch Wins- 
low, J. B. Bass and Zachariah Millar. 

September 16th, 1844, John Eastwood was elected treas- 
urer, and E. B. Hunt clerk of the church for the ensuing 
year, and the following gentlemen trustees: A. B. Starbird 
and Joab Lister, first class; S. R. Crane and Hiram Warriner, 
second class; I. P. Miller and Elisha Daggett, third class. 

The present church edifice was erected in 1844, at a cost 
of $2,000. It was dedicated in the spring of 1845, by Rev. 
S. R. Smith, of Buffalo. 

The following ministers, and in the order named, have 
served as pastors of this church, viz.: Revs. Benjamin Hunt, 
Gough, Strickland, G. S. Abbott, Benjamin Hunt, E. W. 
Whitcomb, Gowdy, Benjamin Hunt and Charles Hatch. 

The present membership is twenty-nine. The trustees 
are: Lafayette Daggett, W. I. Eastwood, L. H. Brown, W. 
N. Martin, Samuel Starbird and Zachariah Millar; treasurer, 
L. H. Brown; clerk of the church, W. I. Eastwood. 

The church property is valued at (2,000. 

There is a union Sunday-school connected with the church, 
of which Henry McBain is superintendent, with an average 
attendance of sixty scholars. 

SOCIETIES. 

I. O. OF O. F. 

Cowlesville Lodge, No. 332, Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows was organized January 10th, 1851, with a full com- 
plement of officers, and worked until about 1869, when labor 
was suspended. For lack of records we are unable to give 
a list of members and officers. 

VICTOR COUNCIL, NO. 37, R. T. OF T.« 

This council of Royal Templars of Temperance was insti- 
tuted at Cowlesville March 12th, 1878, by A. P. Greene, G. 
V. C, and A. F. Lawrence, G. S., of the Grand Council of 
the State of New York, with the following members and of- 
ficers for 1878, viz.: Earl D. Cushman, William E. Austin, 
Charles D. Hart, Alexander McBain, Olive R. McBain, Ella 
J. Cushman, Henry W. Phelps, O. C. Fillmore r Hattie A. 
McBain, C. W. Tweedie, E. M. Richardson, Solomon Cush- 
man, Francis S. Porter, Mary I. Wescott, C. W. Howe, Milo 
Wcscott, G. H. Austin, A. M. Richardson and H. C. Har- 
row. The officers for 1878 were: A. McBain, S.C.; Charles 
D. Hart, V. C; Solomon Cushman, P. C; Rev. A. M. 
Richardson, chaplain; E. D. Cushman, secretary; Henry W. 
Phelps, treasurer; Henry Austin, sentinel; Milo Wescott, 
guard; O. C. Fillmore, herald. 

The regular meetings are held on Friday evening of each 
week in Templar Hall, Main street. 
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The present officers are: E. D. Cushman, S. C; A. Mc- 
Bain, V. C;.C D. Hart, P. C; A. M. Richardson, chaplain; 
A. A. Case, secretary; Milo Wescott, treasurer; O. C. Fill- 
man, herald; S. Cushman, sentinel; G. H. Austin, guard. 



BIOGRAPHICAL. 



Isaac Albs* was bora In Rutland county, Vt„ to 1807. At the age of 
nineteen he aooom panted hla parents to Pittsburgh, N. Y., and a few years 
later to St. Lawrence county. From there he came, tn 1898, to Cowlesvllle, 
and purohased a farm. He baa eorved some time as highway commissioner 
and oreneer of the poor. In 1817 he married Sophia, daughter of Ellas Lin- 
coln, of Bennington, Vt. (deoeased). In 1878 he married Nancy Orlswold, of 
Darlen. 

Gcobgb Hkhrt Austin was born In Bennington In 1883, and married Jos- 
ephine, daughter of Arthur O'NeU (a native of Scotland), of Cowlesvllle, In 
1863. Mr. Austin, who Is a well known farmer, has served the town as con- 
stable several times. His father was born in Massachusetts, and In 1878 
died In Bennington, where he settled shortly after tbo war of 1812-14, in 
which he served. Mrs. Austin was Miss Harriet Rhodes, of Rhode Island. 
She was born In 1801. and died In 1898. Mr. Rhodes onllsted in tho 14th N. 
Y. Infantry In 1831, and was killed In the 8even Days' fight before Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Isaac W. Austin was born In Rome Oneida county, October 11th, 1815. 
He was married in 1886 to Mary Anne Clark, of Darlen. His present wife 
was Margaret Hlnck, daughter of Henry and Hannah Smith. Mr. Austin 
came from Rome to Darlen, and in 1887 from there to Cowlesvllle. His 
father, John W. Austin, was born In Rhode Island In 1788 ; removed to 
Oneida county In 1818; In 1816 to Oonesse county, and In 1850 to Wyoming 
county, where he died at tho age of seventy-six. Henry Smith, Mrs. Aus- 
tin's father, came to Genesee county at an early day from Klnderhook. 

J. R. 8. Aran* wss born In Bennington August 12th. 1889. He wss for- 
merly a farmer, and Is now a hotel keeper. July 4th, 1863, bo married w^n i 
B. Pattlngall, of Bennington. 

Jonr B. (son of Bbeneser and 8ophla) Baca, waa born In Dumfries, 
Scotland. In 1837. He came to America In 1883, and located in Upper Can- 
ada. In 1835 bo removed to Wheatland. Monroe county ; in 1887 to Sheldon, 
and In 1854 to the southeast part of Bennington. He Is engaged principally 
in dairy farming. March 88th. 1848, he married Phebe I*, daughter of Ira 
and Phebe Thomas, of Sheldon. 

Luths* Bbbbt, farmer, was born in Concord, If. H n in 1616, and came 
from there to Folsomdato, where be has since lived, in 1888. He has been 
twtoe married, uniting with Sarah Anne Berry In 1848, and with Mrs. Mary 
Anne Kitsley, whose maiden name was Malcolm, in 1868. Mr. and Mrs. Ber- 
ry are prominent Free WU1 Baptists. 

Luct Bobdsh waa born in Sheldon in 1888, and married Gail Borden, of 
Wales, N. Y„ In 186L Mr. Borden was born In Wales, If. Y., In 1886. His 
father, from Worcester eounty.Mmnu wasa comparatively early settler there, 
and was tn the military service during the brief but exciting " patriot 
war.'* Mrs. Borden's father was born in Massachusetts In 1808; accompanied 
hla sister to Wales, N. Y„ at the ago of seven, and came to Bennington In 
18F4. He waa a militia captain, and served ea assessor and highway commis- 
sioner. Ife died in 1885. 

Luct A. Bona was born In Waterbury, Conn., In 1836, and came from 
there to Bennington In 1847. In 1861 ahe married A. J. Borr, a native of Hol- 
land; who came with his father, John a Borr, to America In 1856. Mrs. Borr 
is engaged In farming. Her father, C. G. Atwood. was born in Litchfield 
county. Coon- and came to Bennington In 1847, and bought the farm upon 
which Mrs. Borr resides. He entered the 186th regiment N. Y. volunteers in 
Septe m ber , 1862, and died in the following December of a disease of the 
lungs. Mrs. Borr had a brother in the 1st N. Y. dragoons. He enlisted Au- 
gust 14th, 1888, and participated In all of the engagements in which his regi- 
ment took part qptil bis death, which was caused by a wound received at 
the battle of 8pottsylvania Court-house, July 2nd, 186L 

Bum G. Bows*, son of J. G. and Helen Bowen, was born In Pembroke, 
G enesee oounty. In 1817, and married Mary, daughter of Walter and Bffn 
Guiles, of B e nning ton. Mr. Bowen, who has been a farmer most of his life, 
moved to Attica in 1836, and from there to Bennington In 1878. He was as- 
sessor in the town of Attica twelve years. 

Joanr Bbomut, son of John and Elisabeth Bromley, was born in Spatcb- 
et. Rhode Island, In 1800; waa married to Laura, daughter of Thomas and 
Sally Weaver, of Genesee county, in 1888, and came to Bennington In 1826 
from Alexander, Genesee oounty. He had removed from Rhode Island 
In 1810 with hla grandfather, who settled at Batavia, Genesee oounty. He 
pwchassrt and sold several farms after be came to Bennington. Although 
very young he saw service In the war of 1818-14. He died May Uth, 1868. 
An sneestor of Mrs. Bromley came to America with the Pilgrims in 1880. 



Lucrmr H. Br. >wn was born May 15th, 1816, at London, N. H., and came to 
Cowlesvllle In 188L He has been a commercial agent, and has represented 
his town in the oounty board of supervisors. November 9th, 1846, he mar- 
ried Caroline B. Lanphear, of Bennington. 

R. 8. Bvbdick, farmer, was born in Bennington November 1st, 1819, and 
married Lovlna Bailey, of Attica, August 39th. 1841. He is a son of Amos 
Burdlok, who waa for a time a resident of Bennington. He was a member 
of the Wyoming oounty militia, and was promoted from corporal to first 
li e u tenant. For a number of years he served ss school trustee. His eldest 
son, Loronao D„ served In the late war with the 180th N. ^ . volunteers, and 
was wounded in the hand. 

Joavfl, son of Frederick and Charlotte Bub*, waa born In Mecklenburg, 
Germany. January 3d, 1840, and in 1868 married Mary Redder, who had oome 
from Germany the previous year. He came to America In 1858, with his 
parents, who located in Attica. He removed to Bennington In 1869. He has 
a farm of eighty-eight acres. 

Lambxrt Cakhow waa born In Yorkshire, Eng., In 1880. He came to 
Cowlesvllle, where be Is a well known farmer. In 1868, from Lockport, 
Niagara oounty. In 1870 he purchased his present farm. He married Mary 
Lamb, of Darlen, N. Y„ In 1855. He showed his patriotism by sending a sub- 
stitute to the front In the Rebellion, end otherwise contributed to the 
prosecution of the war. Elijah Lamb, Mrs. Cannon's father, wea early 
In western New Tork. His widow (formerly Mary Freeman), was born 
In 1795. 

Mabtxbj Casb waa born In Windsor, Conn., In 1807. At the age of two he 
accompanied his parents to Bennington. They located south of the Centre. 
Up to 1878 he wss a fanner, but he at that time retired from active business. 
In 1889 be waa married to Ludnda 8prdg, who died March 28d, 1879, at the 
age of seventy. January 1st. 1880. he married the widow of the late Mr. 
Rowley, of Bennington. Roger B.. son of Roger Rowley, waa born In 1808 
at Btoomneld, Conn. In 1808 he came with his parents to Bennington and 
located a mUe west of the Centre. They were among tbo early settlers of 
the town, and his mother was the first white woman who lived in the town 
west of the Centre. He was a life-long farmer. He was married in 182B to 
Hannah 8. Osgood. By that marriage there are three children living. Mrs. 
Rowley died October 7th, 1892, at the age of forty-two. Mr. Rowley was again 
married, February 6th, 1858. to Carolina S. Hubbard, or Btoomneld, Conn., and 
died February 6th, 1870, at the age of sixty-seven. 

Gaoaoa Chick, son of Charlotte and John Chick, was born in Axmore, 
England, In 1885, and waa married In 1851 to Jane Purser, of Devonshire, 
Bug., who was born In Somersetshire, Eng„ In 1827. He came to America in 
1861 and located at Buffalo. In 1872 bo came to Bennington and bought the 
Tracy farm of three hundred and twenty-five acres, in the eastern part of 
the town, where he has been successful in stock raising. 

D. N. Clough was born In Sheldon in 1881. and came to Foleomdale in 
1884. He waa married In 1867 to BUaabetb. daughter of Theodore and Nancy 
(formerly Albridge) Noyce, of Bonnlngton. Mr. Clough aided In the prose- 
cution of the late war, and to a temperance man, and a prominent member 
of the Free Will Baptist church at Foleomdale. His father, David Hough, 
was born In New Hampshire in 1786. He waa one of the pioneers of the 
county. Hla wife waa Mary Norrie,of New Hampshire. He served many 
years as justice of the peace. ' 

LaaTXB8.CooFXB(sooof Sanford and Betsey Ann Cooper) farmer, was 
born in Bennington In 1886, and married M.rgaretta D. Kooes, daughter of 
John G. and Ann Roues, of Sheldon, In 1858. They have bad two children, 
only one of whom. Elbert K., Is living. He waa born August 15th, 187L In 
1858 Mr. Cooper bought his farm in the southwest part of the town. 

BTLTBgrn R. Cox was born at East Otto, Cattaraugus oounty. In 1848 
At tbo age of nineteen be enlisted in the 64th N. Y. volunteers, and served 
honorably until discharged, receiving wounds at ChanceUorsvllle and Fred- 
ericksburg. He was married to Helen M. Hammond, of Bast Otto. His 
present wife was Mtoa Eva B. Rich, of Wales, Erie oounty, to whom he waa 
married Mar«0th, 1877. Hla father. Ell D. Cox, waa born tn Clarence, Brie 
oounty, in 1808, and died In 1877. Mrs. BUD. Cox, formerly BUmfR w iiii— , _ 
is living with her son, Hiram D. Cox, at East Otto, Cattaraugus oounty P 
Clarke Rich, father of Mrs. Sylvester E. Cox, to a native of Wethetufleld.and 
a prominent resident of Wales, Brie oounty. 

M. db LAVAYm COBHSU. waa born in Mlddtobury, In 1844. His father 
was born at Newcastle, Westchester county. January 18th, 1801 He lived 
* ?^£. M * 0f *"*"**-«>»* ■nocesslvely la New York city, Seneca ormnty 
and Mlddlebury.and came to Bennington In 1849 and bought his present 
flinn. He married Anne H. DlUlngham in 1825. This lady, the daughter of 
Henry Dillingham, of Westchester oounty (who died In 1818), to a lineal de- 
scendant of the Strangs, who fled from France during the Catholic neraaon- 
tloo.hU mother having been Jeruaha 8trang. M. de Lafayette ^Cornellmar- 
ried Edith L. Porter, December 25th, 1879. With the aid of his brother he 
baa invented a useful and Ingenious device for mounting window curtate*. 

Fuxdstuc* CaAM. son of Fred, and Fredreoa Cram, was born In Wlldecar 
Prussia, In 1886, and emigrated many years ago ; lived in Buffalo and A trim! 
and remove to Bennington in IS* and baa been engaged In terminer H« 
was married November 4th, 1858, to Lucy, daughter of Barttott and Luct 
Brundage, of Bennington. Mr. and Mrs. Cram own the old Brundage fanZ 
Barttott Brundage, son of Nathaniel and Anna Brundage. waa born\t Bahv 
town, Cayuga oounty. November 4th, 1798, and died August 8d. 1875. H« 
moved with his parents to Bethany, Genesee ooimty, whanVanuuJ ^, aid 
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December 20th, 1818, he wm 



mter lived to Niagara oounty ten years. In 
lwught the farm where be lived out his days, 
married to Lucy, daughter of Janet and 
ton, Conn-, who died April 7th, 188L 

Solomo* CutSMAJf wee born at Tonbrldge, Orange oounty, Vt., In 1819, 
and omine to Bennington In 1810. In 18B6 be pnrobaeed hit farm. In 1810 be 
wae married to Looy B. Brigham, of Chels ea, Orange county .Vt. Abraham 
Brigham, father of the latter, wes born at Wlnoheater, H. H„ In 1782, and 
married Martha Hayward, of Connecticut. 

lunu Daoobt wm born In Ch e nang o oonnty In 1826. In 1801 he re- 
moved to Newark, and later to Bennington, where be went Into boatoess, 
and afterward built the furnaces now owned and worked by htoeona, Lafay- 
ette and Bbott. He married Tabltbm Loomls, of Bennington, In 1888, who 
survives him, he having died m 1872, 



Jsbbl W. Daxut wae born In 1826 In Bennington, where be h 
two yean ae highway oommlatloner, and four yean ae a magistrate. Inl8B6 
he married Helen M„ daughter of Daniel P. and Phebe Stesdman, of Ben- 
nington. He owns a farm of one hundred and four acres. Mr. Danley*s 
parents were Beth and Lydla Banley, who came from Vermont to the Gene- 
see country Mbont 1812, and located at Danley*s Corners, where Mr. Danley 
built a hotel and continued In the hotel buataem until his death. In 1888. In 
1844 be wss made an agent for the sale of the lands of the Holland Land 
Company In Bennington. 

Hajuoso* V.Dat, son of Volney and E l ect a Day, was born In Benning- 
ton April and, 1840. December 28th, 1888, be enlisted In Company L, 8th N. 
T. H. A., Joined the army of the James with his regiment, and participated 
In all of the engagements In whteh that branch of the forces took part until 
the battle of Petersburg. October 87th, 1884. be was taken prisoner, and con- 
fined In Llbby prison until February 17th, 1885. Since the war be has been a 
farmer. He was married October 83d, 1868, to Bra Peck, who died March 
88th, 1871. OotoberOth, 1872, be married Elisabeth Klllou. 

Volkbt DAT, eon of Linos and Lydla Day, was born August 18th, 1808, at 
Oranby, Hartford oonnty, Conn. When young he taught school. He Is now 
a farmer. He ha* served the town as highway commissioner. February 
16th, 1886, be married Electa Gratton, of Bennington. Linns Day was born 
In Connecticut November 18th, 1778, end came to Bennington In 1818. He . 
wasa batter by trade, and after his settlement worked at that occupation In 
the whiter, attending to farming the balance of the year. He was married 
October 4th, 1808, to Lydla, daughter of AdonUah and Charity Holoomb. Mr. 
Day died December 28th, 1888; Mrs. Day two days earlier. 

An>nsw J. Dmsooix was born In Bennington In 1816, snd married Elisa- 
beth Yeoman*, of Leicesters hi re, Bog., In 1842. He served In the county 
militia at orderly sergeant and second lieutenant, and gave countenance and 
aid to the prosecution of the late war. Mrs. Drisooll's father came to 
America when she was fifteen years old. He settled In Bennington, where 
be died In 1885. Mr. Drisooll's father, James Drisooll, was born In South 
Kingston, R. I„ In 1788. At the age of thirty-three be removed to Mnsm 
ehusetts, and afterward settled In Bennington. He served five weeks st 
Beckett's Harbor In the war of 1812-14. He married Susannah Noroott, of 
Old Plymouth, Msss~, who was born In 1784. 

Habxow G. Dudley was born In Barre, N. Y., November 6th, 1828, and 
came to Bennington in the spring of 1880, where be was known ss a farmer 
and mechanic. February 1st, 1848, be married Susan L Melvto, of Benning- 
ton. He enlisted as a private In Company H, 186th regiment, Uth corps and 
2nd division, U. 8. volunteers, September 10th, 1862 He was in a number of 
battles, the first of which wss st Gettysburg and the last st Lookout Moun- 
tain. He died at Chattanooga, March 1st, 1864. 

Hum Fnrosr, farmer, son of Stephen Fenton, was born In <*«— *irft t 
N. Y„ In 1841, and removed to Bennington with his parents the next year. 
They located to the southeast part of the town. In 1872 Mr. Fenton married 
Laura, daughter of Lydla and Seth Danley, who had previously been mar- 
ried to Juntas Cooler. Mr. Fenton died October uth, 1878. 

Bunroir Vsnoa, son of Ira snd Sylvia French, was born January 28th, 
1817, at Doster, Ben ni n gto n county, Vt. In 1825 he removed with the fam- 
ily of his stepfather to Warsaw, and came to Bennington In 1887. September 
7th, 1881, be was married to Mary A~, daughter of Palmer and Caroline 
Fargo, of Warsaw. He is s farmer ai>d an ejrtenslre dealer to ttrestook and 
wool. He has been Justice of the peace, and held other offices In the gift of 

Bubtow P. Fbbscb, farmer, was born In Bennington May 2nd, 1848, and 
married Bllla A, daughter of Cheunosy B. and Ellas Dunbar, In 1889. They 
have one child. 

Iba B. Fubkcb, son of Burton and Mary A. French, wes born In Ben- 
nington March 7th, 1888. and wee married In 1881 to Huldah M„ daughter 
of Am L. snd Ltlllas Clapp. They have three children. Mr. French is a 



different times between 1844 and 1878 be served the town es supervfcer and 
justice of the peso*. January 4th, 1881, he married Clarinda C. Hernden, of 



Ammioo Fdujb, son of Isaac and J* 
Genesee county, about 1828. There o 
Jerusha Bush. In 1887 he removed to Bennington, and purchased the farm 
on which be died In 1864. His wife died In 1888. Ambrose Fuller, who Is a 
farmer and owner of one hundred and fifty-three acres, married Miss Elvira 
Danley, daughter of James and Sylvia Danley* la 1818. 

V. Gaotbb, son of Ignasand MaryGauter, was born at Baden, Germany, 
January 21st, 1824. In 1861 he married Mardgdallna Bleyler and emigrated to 
America, locating at Buffalo, where be remained until his removal to Ben- 
nington, where be porohased his farm of one hundred and ninety-three 
acres, a mile north of the Centre. Mr. Gauter has seen military eervios on 
both hemispheres, having been seven yean a soldier to Germany, and drafted 
Into the United States army In 1884. 

Noah D. Gtxuxt, son of Ellas and Flavla Gillett, was born April 12th, 
18U, st Gnnby, Hartford county. Conn., and to 1818 came to Bennington 
with his parents. His father died October 7th, 1850. Mr. GlUett has been 
three times married— January 20th, 1888, to Bhoda P. Warren, who died Jan- 
uary 5th. 1841 ; August 15th, 1842, to Flora Day, daughter of Am and Wealthy 
Day, of Bennington, who died June 20th, 1840; September 10th, 1850, 
to Phidelta Peck, daughter of Nathaniel and Trypbena Peck, of Ben- 



Colowzl Jonit B. Folsom was born January 28th, 1811, In Warsaw. For 
the pest forty years he has been s resident of Bennington. Up to 1870 be 
was engaged in milling, trade, farming and the manufacture of potash. He 
has retired from active b usiness. Mr. Folsom was colonel in the N. Y. State 
militia, 1840-48; brigade Inspector, 1841-47 ; snd again colonel, 1868.58. At 



PamrnsGumr was born In Pennsylvania in 1801, and moved Into western 
New York In 1808 with the family of his stepfather. Before there were any 
roads In most parts of western New York he traded extensively, frequently 
sleeping out doors, snd st times accepting the hospitality of the Indians. 
He first owned land In the town of Sheldon. In 1850 be located where be 
now lives. He was married to Perltaa Blohardson In 1852. She died In 1852. 
In 1850 he married Phebe Rowley. 

Hkhbt A. Griswold was born to Byron, Genesee oounty, to 1820. He went 
with his parents to Alabama, to the erne oounty, tbenos to Elba, and at the 
ago of twenty-one to Michigan, and thence to Bennington. In 1881 he pur- 
chased the farm on which be now Ursa. He has sorved the town ss school 
trustee. He has been twice married— In 1851 to Nancy Dibble, of Elba, Gen- 
esee oounty, and in 1880 to June Griswold. Mrs. Griswold's father. Lot K. 
Griswold, wss born to 8engersfteld, Conn., In 1781, was sn early settler In 
Bennington, snd died In 1870. His wife was Phebe Tucker, of Sangersfletd. 
Henry Griswold, father of Henry A Griswold, was also s native of Sangere- 
field, snd died to 1888. His wife was Louis* Allen. 

Baskum Habjtokh was born to Bethany, Genesee oounty. In 1820. He 
remained In his native town until be was eight ; then removed to Varys- 
burgh ; thence to Springville ; thence In 1841 to Bennington, where be owns 
a farm of two hundred snd eighteen acres. He has been overseer of the 
poor four years^md highway commissioner six years. He was married March 
17th, 1846, to Hannah Borden, daughter of David Borden, of Bennington. 
He has always been a staunch advocate of education. His father, Oliver 
, was an early settler to western New York. 



Wabbsh L. Hawks Is the youngest member of a family of twelve 
children, five only of whom are now living. His father, Bbeneser Hawes, 
was one of the early settlers of the town of Derien, Genesee county, 
having emigrated to that town from Vermont about 1812. He bought and 
cleared a tract of land near what Is now known es Griswold 8tation, on the 
Erie Ball way, where be resided with his family until about 1880, when be 
bought and removed to a farm In the northeast corner of the town of Ben- 
nington, where Warren L.was born November 11th, 1888. His mother's 
maiden heme was Sarah Howe. She was a lineal descendant of Jemima 
Howe, who was taken captive by the Indians st Hinsdale, N. H., during the 
Bevolutionary war. The names of the children ere ss follows: Eleanor, 
Henry H„ Samuel, Jane, Bbeneser, Alexander M„ Allen 1L, Ira, George W„ 
La Fayette, Sarah J. and Warren L. Warren L. to early youth learned the 
carriage making trade, and with bis brothers Allen R. snd La Fsyette carried 
on the business quite extensively st Bennington # Centre for s number of 
years. In 1884 he removed to GowlesvWe to tine town, and engaged to the 
mercantile business with A. H. Hosklns, brother of the Hon. G. G. Hosktos, 
present lieutenant-governor of the State. They remained In business to- 
gether for about nine years, since which time Mr. Hawes has been to com- 
pany to the mine business with J. M. Sargent, under the firm of Sargent k 
Hawes. Both firms have been successful, snd the present one wss never to 
a more nourishing condition than now. September 25th, 1870, Mr. Hawes 
was married to Harriet M. Lake, youngest daughter of Godfrey Lake, of 
Pembroke, Genesee county, N. Y„ by whom be has one child— a daughter, 
Lethe Etesnore, born October 21th, 1872. His wife was born March Uth, 
1847. He has been three times elected olerk of his town, twice appointed 
postm a s ter of CowlesvUle, snd is now serving the third term ss coroner for 
Wyoming oonnty. He Is sn ardent Republican in politics, snd belongs to 
the progressive school of thought on all social, scientific and religious ques- 
tions. With the exception of about ten months' residence near Hammonds- 
port, Steuben oounty, he has always lived in his native town, and since 1884 
in the vlUege of Oowtesvllle. 

Nathahixl Panua Hkdgss was born to Sheldon to 1818. His father, s 
native of Morristown, N. J., was born to 1775. At twenty he moved to 
PheJpstown : from there to Sheldon to 1806. He moved his family back i<» 
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Phelpstown during the war of 1812-14, in which he served, hat became a res- 
I dent of Sheldon again when peaoa was restored. In 1841 Nathaniel Parker 
Hedges married Harriet Foster, who was horn in Sugar Grove, Pa., in IBM. 
Ho came to Bennington, where he has been a resident for forty years, from 
Sheldon. He has a line education, obtained in the common schools, at an 
academy and in college, and possesses a wide range of general and practical 
knowledge. He is a sonrejor by profession, and has taught school one 
hundred and three terms in New York, Pennsylvania and Indiana, and has 
been professor of penmanship in academies in those three States. Three 
gifted daughters— Vloletta 1L, Virginia 3L and Clara J .-also teachers of re- 
pute, hare died of consumption. 



Josnr 1L, son of Andrew and Margaret Hxmno, was born In 
Germany, in 1883. In 1844 he came to America with bis parents, and located 
in Bennington. Beginning poor, he has by his industry and economy 
smsssert considerable property in the town. In 1871 he was married to Cath- 
arine Welker, of Bennington, who died June 16th, 1879. 

Host. Ellas Clsybuaad Holt was born January 80th, 1883; in Penneld 
(now Webster), Monroe county. From there he came to Bennington Au- 
gust 7th, 1848. October 2nd of the same year he married Cornelia E. Witter, 
of Chaplin, Conn. He has served as supervisor of his town, coroner of his 
county, and, in 1858, represented his district in the Assembly. 

Amu H. Hoskxhs, the subject of this sketch, has been one of the lead- 
ing citizens of this town ever since attaining his majority. His father, 
George Hosktns, was one of the pioneers of what was known as the Loomia 
settlement, at Bennington Centre, having emigrated from Bloom Add, Conn., 
and settled on a tract of land a short distance west of tin Centre In the fall 
of 1838. His wife's name was Lovloy Parsons. She wai also a natlvo of Con- 
necticut and both belonged to the old Puritan New England stock. The coun- 
try at that time was a wilderness, but with strong hands and willing hearts 
they labored on, and the Hosklns mansion soon became kaown as one of 
the most hospitable, and the farm as one of the best minageJ in all that 
section. Here were born their three children— Boxey L., George Q. and 
AmmlH. 

Gaoaos G. Hoskxhs, born December 18th, 1824, has gained not only a local 
and State reputation, but a national one as well. After having been re- 
peatedly elected to every important offloo in the town, from supervisor 
down, he was three times elected to the State Legislature, and onoe its 
Speaker. He has been twice member of Congress, and Is now the lieu tenant- 
governor of the State, having been elected November 4th, 1878, over Clark- 
son N. Potter, the Democratic candidate, by a majority of 280. Mr. Hosklns 
was born in Bennington ; married Miss L. A. HoUenbeck, of that town, De- 
cember 30th, 1818; and removed to Attica in 1883. His business has been that 
of a merchant. His only child. Miss B. Georgie, born June 8th, 1884, was 
married September 25th, 1878, to R. P. Scott, a lawyer of Butler, Pa. 

Boxbt L. became the wife of Caleb A. King, deceased— a prominent man 
In his day— a farmer and stock dealer. His widow still lives on the original 
King homestead, near her birthplace. 

Asnu H. was born October 21st, 1823, and is still in the prime of life. He 
remained with his father on the old ho m estead until the fall of 1818, when 
he engaged in mercantile pursuits at Bennington Centre with his brother, 
under the firm name of Q.O.sA. H. Hosklns. The Arm did a large and 
suooassf ul business, and continued till January 1st, 1811, when A. H. retired, 
leaving the business In the hands of his brother. In March, 1881, he en- 
gaged In trade in the village of Cowlesvllle, and in June following associated 
with him Warren L. Hawes, under the firm name of Hosklns * Hawes. 
They did a successful business for nine years, when Mr. Hoakins bought the 
Interest of Mr. Hawes and continued the business alono for two years. He 
then sold his stock to H. Case, and retired from mercantile pursuits. Since 
that time ho has been engaged In the banking business In the village of 
Cowlesvllle, where he resides. During all this timo be has always borne the 
reputation of an honorable and sagacious business man, and boasts that 
there has never boon a single year in his business llfo that he has not been 
moderately successful. In April, 1858, he was commissioned postmaster at 
Jennlngton Centre, and in 1809 was the census enumerator for the towns of 
Bennington and Attica. In 1881 he was commissioned major of the 07th 
regiment. National Guard. 8- N. Y., and in 1881 was promoted lieutenant- 
colonel. In 1885 he was supervisor of the town, and re-elected in 1839. Mr. 
Hosklns started out In politics as a Whig, and continued to act with that 
party till It was merged in the Republican party, when be went with the 
Democrats, ana continued to act with that party till after the cloao of the 
:iebelllon. He was a war Democrat, member of the committee to raise vol- 
unteers for his town, and an active member of tho county committee for 
the same purpose. Ho Is now an influential member of tho Republican 
,>arty. He has always paid liberally toward tho support of churches, and 
dthough quite tolerant in such mittsrs he has a strong leaning toward the 
>ld Ssh30l Praibyterians,of which denoaiinitlon his father and mother were 
lonored members. He is a genial, kindly gentleman, a strong and trtte 
friend, and those who know him best appreciate blm most. June 2nd, 1852, 
:ie was married to Lodema A. HoUenbeck, of this town, but has never had 
any phlldren. 

Frank R. (son of Frank and Elizabeth) Kos was born in Belgium in 1813. 
In 1883 he emigrated to America and located In Bergen, Genesee couuty. In 
1870 he came to Bennington, and bought elghteon acres of land three miles 
!»Duth of the Centre. In 1877 hs added twenty-seven acres to the original 
purchase. January 81st, 1870, he married Mary, daughter of John and Kate 
Victor, of Sheldon, formerly of Belgium. 



H»tby Larr, son of William and Christeqa Lapp, was born in Hesse 
Darmstadt, Germany, in U87, and came to Bennington in 1832. In 1882 he 
enlisted in the 22nd N. Y. Independent battery* end was with the Army of 
the Potomao to the dose of the war, participating In all engagements, and 
was mustered out of service October 10th, 1881. June 30th, 1889, he married 
Mary S. Ott, of Buffalo, formerly of France. 

Josnr (son of Justin and Polly) Looms was bom In Bennington June 
Iflth, 1820. In 1841 he married Julia M. Potter, daughter of Benjamin Potter, 
of Sbeldoo. Mr. Loomls is a farmer. Justin Loom Is was born In 1785, and 
c ime into Bennington In 1831 and took up ono thousand acres of land east 
of the Centre, where ho built one of the first houses in the town. The first 
marriage in Bennington, it is believed, was that of Justin Loomls to Polly 
Rolf, in 1837. 

Sajiubl D. LoDDsar, son of Eara and Deidama Ludden, was born in Bast 
Hampton, Massu in 1808. He came to Bennington in 1809, and has held sev- 
eral important offices. In 1838 he married Mary Shaffer, who died in 1841, 
o id in 1881 Mr. Ludden married Mrs. Charlotte Tan Dake, of Rochester, N. 
7. He is by occupation a farmer and carpenter. Samuel D. Ludden, jr., 
enlisted in Company D, 8th H. A~ in 1863, and was in the service until the 
cloee of the war. He was a participant in several battles. At the second 
Bull Run engagement he was captured, and confined in Libby prison, from 
which ho escaped by disguising himself in a rebel uniform. He was pro- 
moted to the office of major. Rsra Ludden, father of Samuel D. Ludden, 
son., was born in Bast Hampton, Mass., in 1781, and came to Bennington in 
1809 and took up one hundred acres of land. He married Deidama Rlapp, 
of Massachusetts. He was a sergeant in the war of 1812-14, and held several 
town offices. He died in 1881 ; his wife in 1848. 

WwuLUtarov Maxost was born on the farm where he now lives, in Ben- 
nington, in 1842. He was married In 1833 to Ruila Cooper, daughter of San- 
ford and Betsey Ann Cooper, of Bennington. He is a farmer and carpenter 
and joiner. His father, John F. Maxon, was born In 1804, and came to Ben- 
nington from Schoharie county about 1800. In 1840 he bought the farm 
where his son now lives. He was married in 1841 to Blmlra Shook, daughter 
of Benjamin and Catharine Shook, of Bennington. He died in 187L He 
served the town as ove rs e er of the poor. 

Robbk Bauca Milulb was born In Bennington, Vt, In 1814. Less than 
two years later he came with his parents to Pembroke, Genesee county. In 
1M8 he came to CowlosvlUe, and was the second man in tho town who did 
wagon making and repairing. He retired from business In May, 1883. His 
son, Robert H. Bruce, is now in the same line of business. Mr. Millar was 
formerly a captain in the Wyoming county militia, and he has been elected 
overseer of tho poor, highway commissioner and justice of the peace, hav- 
ing held the last named office two terms. He was married in 1840 to Suae 
MoBain, of Albany, N. T. The younger Millar was married in 1883 to Olivia 
Chescb r o, of Erie county. 

Jims MotrroomBY was born near Petlco, County Donegal, Ireland, in 
1833. In 1834 he married Betsey Page, of Herkimer county, who died in 1878. 
He has served as overseer of the poor. HI* father, Thomas Montgomery, 
. was born near Bnnesklllen, Ireland, about 1780, and married Miss Mary John- 
son, of his native place. In 1812 the family took passage on an American ves- 
sel bound for New York, at Warring's Point, In the north of Ireland. Af- 
ter a voyage of four weeks the vessel reached the coast of Newfoundland, 
where it was taken In charge by a British man-of-war, and all on board were 
made prisoners of war and taken to 8t Johns, where they were detained 
four weeks. Upon their release the Montgomerys were obliged to make 
their way to Quebec British subjects not being allowed to land on American 
soil during the continuance of the wan and until 1818 they remained in 
Canada, but camo to New York State in the latter year, locating in West- 
moreland. Oneida county, and removing from there to Bennington two 
ye irs later, when Mr. Montgomery purchased one hundred and twenty-five 
acres of lot 0, section 8, where he died in 1830, at the age of seventy-three, 
and his wife in 1831, aged seven-one. 

Hamo Mmrs was born In Aver, Cambridgeshire, England, in 1808. In 1832 
he married Elisabeth Hotting, and the same year came to America. He 
lived at Lockport, Niagara county, three years; at Niagara Falls fourteen 
ye irs, and in 1818 came from there to Bennington, where ho owns a farm of 
ono hundred and eighty- five acres. He has always been prominent in the 
Biptlst church. He snd his wife were among the original members, and he 
was the first deacon of the first ohurob of that denomination organised at 
Niagara Falls. He was married a second time in 1832, to Nancy Fairbanks, 
of Yorkshire. England. Mr. Muns's son. Sergeant John Muns, was a mem- 
ber of the 187th regiment, and was shot through the heart at Dinwiddle 
Court-house. George Muns, another son. entered the 48th regiment as a 
private, and was promoted to be sergeant and second lieutenant, serving 
until mustered out at tho close of war. 



Lewis Moth, son of Conrad and Mary B. Muth, was born in Hem 
stadt, Germany, in 1837. The next year be accompanied his parents to 
America. He lived at Rochester. Geneva and Henrietta, N. Y., and in 1830 
came to Bennington, where he is a successful farmer. January 22nd, 1832, 
he was married to Kate E. Pardy, daughter of Isaac and Caroline Pardy, of 
Niagara county. 

Pan* Mora, brother of Lewis Muth, was born in Germany in 1882, and 
the record of his coming to America and sojourn at various places before 
coming to Bennington, in 1850, is the same as above given. Until 1883 he wag 
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a farmer. Ha to now a merchant and deputy postmaster at Bennington 
OMtra. He has held the office of town dark three yean. In 1865 he married 
Margaret Swyers, of Sheldon. 

Axoirso Pnsomi was born In Sheldon February 1st, 1811. He oame to 
Bennington In 1847, and hat atnoebeen a well known farmer In the vicinity 
of Bennington Centre. He was appointed postmaster by President Grant, 
and is yet in office. His father, Uriah Person*, was born in New Jersey In 
1783. In 1808 he took up a section of land mSheldon. He was one of the 
first settlers, and built the first frame house and kept the first tavern in that 
town. He held several minor town offices. He married Mary Beskm, of 
Connecticut, by whom he had three children. He lied been previously mar- 
ried, and by that marriage had nine children. He died March 20th, 1842; Mrs. 



Isaac (son of Isaac and Thankful) Pbbgb was born December 24th, 1800, 
In Berkshire county, Massachusetts. In 1807 his parents removed to 
western New York, end located near Caledonia, Livingston county. In 1810 
they came to Bennington, where his father took up fifty acres north of the 
Centre, where he remained until 1880, when he moved to the Isaac Pierce 
farm. Mr. Pierce has been supervisor! and held other minor offices. He 
wss married December 18th, 1881, to Laura M^ daughter of Boger and Re- 
becca Rowley, of .Bennington. 

Eugene Pluhlet was born in Attica September ltth, 1841. In 1801 he 
enlisted in Company D, 19th Ohio volunteers, and was discharged four 
months later. In 1808 he re-en listed. In Company L, 8th N.T. heavy artillery, 
and served until discharged. December 22nd, 1801, on account of a wound 
reoelvedat the battle of Petersburg, Va. Since the war he has been a farm- 
er. December 11th, 1805, he married Mary R^ daughter of James and Sarah 
Ann Owen, of Bennington. 

William B. (son of Joseph and Mary Ann) Perry was born at Constable, 
Franklin county, October and, 1828. Up to the age of twenty-seven he 
divided his tune between farming and clerking in his father's store . In 1800 
he oame from Alexander, Genesee county, to Bennington, snd located on a 
farm belonging to Pomeroy Warren, his father-in-law. In 1883 he engaged 
In trade in Sheldon. In 1870 he returned to the farm in Bennington, where 
be lire*. He has served as supervisor, town clerk and justice of the peace 
in Sheldon, snd justice of the peace In Bennington. December 81st, 1851, 
he married Asenath Warren. 

Geobge (son of George and Riokheaney) Redtoot was born in Ryers- 
broom. Germany, August 90th, 1884. He came to America in 1855 snd lo- 
cated at Town Line, Erie county. In 1887 he came to Bennington, where 
he owns t farm of fifty acres. At the time of his arrival in this country he 
had butsl in money. December 28th, 1830, he married Laney Snyder, daugh- 
ter of Philip and Kate Snyder, of Brie county, formerly from Germany. 

Sally (daughter of Rufus) Mottoes was born in 1814 in Genesee county, 
where her father, born in Tolland, Conn., In 1781. was an early settler, and 
was married in 1843 to Richard Richardson, and camo to Cowlesville in 1844. 
Her husband was the first pastor of the Free Will Baptist church of this 
village. He died very suddenly, having attended four servioes the previous 
day, and was deeply mourned by many. 

Stephen Riker is a son of Casper snd Eliabeth Riher. He was born at 
Bassihein, Balren, Germany, in 1822. . He oame to America in 1851, and lo- 
cated in Erie county, having married, the samo year, Margaretta, daughter 
of Nicholas and Margaretta Fetter. Philip Rlner, their son, was born at 
Wllliamsvllle February Sd, 1862. InJBSS Mr. Riner removed to Bennington, 
and lived in different parts of the town until 1874, when he bought his pres- 
ent farm of one hundred and eleven i 



Johe F. Rudolph, son of Louis and Matlina Rudolph, was born in 
Hesse Darmstadt, Germany, February 18th, 1838. Ho came to America in 
1848, and for a time worked by the month for farmers. Ho is the owner of 
a farm of one hundred and thirteen acres, a mile north of Bennington 
Centre. In 1048 he married Catharine Clinker, of Germany, who died in 
1808. Two years later Mr. Rudolph married Henrietta Arendt, of Benning- 
ton. ^ 

Lewis C. Rudolph, son of John F. and Catharine Rudolph, above men- 
tioned, was born in Bennington in 1854. In 1875 he learned the carpenter 
and joiner's trade, at which he has since worked in connection with farming 
He purchased his farm of thirty-nine acres in J870. November 27th, 1877 he 
married Maggie Kllion, daughter of William Killon, of Bennington. 

Julia A. Saboext was born in Oneida county in 1810. She mored with 
her parents to Alexander. Genesee county ; thence to Erie county ; thence to 
Bennington in 1840. She has been twice married-in 1888 to Osman B. Wood 
of Alexander, Genesee county, and In 1840 to John Sargent a native of New 
Hampshire. 8be has had two children ; one. Miss Julia D., born in 1850, is 
living. Mrs. snd Miss Sargent are members of the Free Win Bsptist church 
at Cowlesville. Mr. Sargent came to Bennington from his native State in 
1890, and purchased the farm where his widow resides. He was married 
three tlmes-to Miss Mudgett, of Bennington, to Harriet Fairbanks and to 
the surviving Mrs. Sargent. He was a member of the Free Win Baptist 
church, and was baptized on his seventy-ninth birthday; he died in 1874. 
He was a osopea by trade and worked as such until within a few years of 
his death. His son, James, served in the army in the late war, and died of 
congestion of the lungs. 



Joeeph Sbuiah, whose tether's name was the same as his, was born in 
oarmany in 1887. He oame to America at the age of ten, and located in 
Xnnosstcr, Brie county. In 18*1 he removed to Bennington, where he has 
been town clerk four years and has held the office of collector. He was 
married January list, 1370, to Elisabeth Dens, of Buffalo. 

Johh Sb adbolt was born in Beniilngtoo in 182*. and was married to Sarah 
Bromley, of this town, in 1800. He has served as overseer of the poor, and 
was elected justice of the peace in ]gR and still holds the office. In 1872, In 
company with Burton French, he built the Bast Bennington cheese factory, 
which they still own and manage. Rowland Shadboit, his father, was, as was 
alsohlsmothcr,a MtiToofPoughkeepsie,N.T. They came to the Genesee 
country in 1810, and stopping north of Portage until the fall of 1810, they 
came to Bennington, where Mr. Shadbolt purchased sixty acres of lot 12, 
section 7, and added to his possessions until he had the farm of one hundred 
and ninety-seven acres now owned by his son. Ho died in 1855 ; his wife in 
1874. 

JohhSetdbb, son of George and BUsabeth Snyder, wasbornin Welksley, 
Waterloo county, Canada, March 29th, 1840. He learned the manufacture of 
woolen goods, and worked at his trade until 1888, since which time he has 
been a farmer. March 10th, 1874, he married Mary, daughter of Barnard and 
Margaret Welker, of Bennington, and during the same spring located on the 
farm where he now lives. 



i James Sohheidbe, pastor of the Church of the Sacred Heart, 
Bennington, and of the Roman Catholic church at Old Bennington, was 
born In Prussia, June 11th, 1845: was there ordained to the priesthood, and 
came to America in 1875, locating at Buffalo. From Buffalo he went to Al- 
dan, Brie county, and from there oame to Bennington. 

Dahtel P. Stbadmak was born in Tlrringham, Mass., December 81st, 1804, 
and came with his parents to Genesso, Livingston county, in 1808. They 
were married about 1708, and removed from Rhode Island, their native 
State, to Massachusetts soon after. At Geneseo Mrs. Steadman died, and her 
husbsnd, William Steadman. soon re-married and removed to Riga, Monroe 
county, later to Wheatland, and from Wheatland to Bsonlngton in 1817 
Here he purchased one hundred and flf ty acres of lot 8, section 7, where %e 
lived until bU death, in 1848, when he was slmost seventy-three yeeVoTd! 
He was a volunteer soldier in the war of 1812-14, and in civil life he held a 
number of town offices. Daniel P. Steadman married in 1857 Mist Phebe 
^tson, of Dutchess county, and in 1842 Mist Juliette Fuller, of Bennington. 

He has served in Bennington more than thirty years ss maatotrate, as 

sor fifteen years, and has held other office*. ™ng»*raie, as sasss- 

JHZSZL "J* 1 ? W9M b0 ™ " 8Md **** *•"«**» oounty,m 1824, awl af- 
ter residing : for longer or shorter periods in various localities, came to Ben. 
nJtogtomiBTO. He was married to Anne Morrie, of GaiiiesviUe, Wyoming 
county, in 1852. They hare one son, Bmmett, born in 1890, who has pases* 
Sf "««" ••» ml «»tion and * now teaching. The family are Free Will 
Baptist* Mr. Stone's father was born in Vermont. He was twice married. 
toHsniiah8bepinuxl,andtoMaryKing t of Oneida county. —■"■■* 

CHEnrroPHEE J. (son of George and Mary) SwrEBt, farmer and butcher. 
wasbo«toBennliigtonlnl858. March 0th, 1830, he married Lane k. Bed! 
foot, daughter of George Bedfoot, of Bennington. He has been In business 
for himself since he was nineteen. ««™^ 

Williah 8WTEES, hotel keeper, was born in Wales, Brie county, in 
1040, and married November 12th, 1871, to Mary, daughter of Nicholas 
and Catharine Hoffman, He came to Bennington in UOOfrom his native 
place. 

- J ?"i TABin " TO *°™taMuasl* He came to Amer- 

ica in 1W0, and lived in Sheldon until his removal to Bennington in 1800, 
!?SU T bou » ilt **» ***** w *«* he Uved until his death, October 18th, m 
In. 1840 he nmrried Caroline, daughter of Plater and Mary Myer. formcrtyof 
Prussia, who survives him. *»»™w*x w 

« ^"l "**?*!. ° f Ithto 8 * THOM »° !r « w *om she married in 1878, was born 
inClsy ton, Jefferson county, in 1833, snd at the age of twelve removed to 
Eriecounty, and from there to Bennington. She is a farmer and bee keeper 
te deceased husband was born ta Oneida county in 1B». He was the first 
postmaster at Dale, and held many Important offices in Middleburv whan 
he occupied a prominent position. ^^ 

James S. Tolles was born in Orwell, Vt.,in 1800. He has been three 
times married-in 1824 to Nancy H. Doty, of Bennington, who died in loT 
In 1840 to Armenia L. Hamferton, of Darien. who died In 1858, and in 1854 to 
Mrs. Susan Brown, of Buffalo. His parents were John snd Catharine Tolles 
born respectively in Connecticut in 1770, and in Massachusetts in 1777 Mr' 
Tolles oame on foot from Vermont to Bennington in 1802, and took up two 
hundred acres of lots 4 and 0, section 3. He cleared some land, planted a 
crop and erected a cabin that year, snd in th* fsll returned on foot to Ver- 
mont bring** back his family with a team of horses as far as Avon. Liv- 
ingston county, and the rest of the way with oxen. He died In 184? • his 
wife in 1850. James S. Tolles has held the office of justice of the peace ehrht 
years, and at a military man has held every office from ensign tn iUo *J^ 



Joke B^ son of Barnard and Margaret Welkee, was bom in 
Germany, in 1885. In 1847 he oame to America with his parents and located 
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at Bennington. In 1880 he bought one bnndred and thirty-nine aoree be- 
tween two and three muas east of the Centre, where be now Urea, He waa 
I m 1880 to Catharine Snyder, who died ta 1818. During that year Mr. 
>d her sister, Margaret Snyder. 

Ijoiiid Wklus, brother of the chore mentioned, was born in 188T, and 
oame to Una country with thereat of hta father*! family, and haaeinoe lired 
in Bennington. In 1888 he married Mary, daughter of Derid and Boaa 
Thaler. Mr. Wetter waa a natire of Germany; MJaa Thaler of Swltsarland. 

Jobs Wnm, farmer, waa born at Balme, Germany* in 1819. He oame 
i in 1841, and purohaaed the farm upon which he r esides. He 
rof the poor four year* and a troetee in the Preabyterian 
church. He married MiseWltherspan, a natire of Germany, in 1840. 

Bamusl A. Whxabp, poatmaater and dealer in dry gooda and general 
merohandiae at Folaomdale, waa born in Bennington in 188s, in the first 
frame houae erected (by bia father) in Folaomdale; in which Tillage he baa 
ainoe resided, except during six or seren years apent in Erie and Gattaraugua 
oounttea. He waa married in 1888 tot Nancy Newkirk, and in 1881 to 
June Moore, of »Cattaraugus county. B. M. Wfllard, father of Samuel A. 
wniard, waa bom in Boston, Mast, in 1808, and oame to Folaomdale in 18U, 



where he worked at hie trade, thut of carpenter and Joiner. He spent a 
number of years in Indiana, Michigan and Missouri, and returned to Fol- 
»lnl87B. He waa married In 1838 to JulJaOlgw. and In 1886 to 8opb- 



Makbvdba N. WnxiAJtt waa born In Burlington, Otaaet> county, in 1888* 
HeUredforatlmainDarien,andoamefrom that town to Bennington in 
1884 (in which year he married Abagail Austin) and engaged in mercantile 
pureulta. Two yeara later he purchased the farm where he has since lired. 
He also owns p roper ty in MarUla. Hie father waa born in Rhode Island la 
1188 and settled in Darten in 1888. He waa a eoldter In the war of 1812-14, and 
was wounded at Lswlston. His wife was Lucy Bardeen, of Burlington, 
Otsego county. 

Joanra WtmAmoar, farmer, was born in Stockport, Cheshire, England, 
in 18B, and was married to Martha Howard, of his native place, in 1888. He 
» to America in 1888 and for a time re sided in Buffalo. In 18M he came 
to Bennington, where he has ainoe lired. Mrs. Williamson died In 1848. 



Joanr Zxnras, son of Michael end Anna Zleevera, waa born at Biers- 
dorf, Prussia, January 3d, 1884, and oame to Bennington In 1874. October 
80th, 1874, he married Barbara Meyer. Mr. Zleerera lea teacher. 
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I ASTILE was set off from Perry February 27th, 
1821, and has an area of twenty-two thousand 
eight hundred acres. The land was originally 
timbered with oak and chestnut, intermixed 
with pine along the banks of Wolf creek, once 
employing fourteen saw-mills to cut out lumber for 
the Rochester market. 
The portion of country now embraced in Castile was not 
settled, except in part, as early as most of the surrounding 
towns, for the reason that about one-half the town, and the 
best, was occupied by that part of the Indian reservation 
called the " White Woman's Tract " which was not opened 
for sale and settlement until 1823, and some one thousand 
two hundred and eighty acres lying on the Genesee river, 
called the •* White Woman's Reserve," was not on sale until 
1830. 

As early as 1809 some white families began to build log 
shanties and log houses in the territory now called Castile. 
Foremost among these squatters were two Scotch pioneers 
from Caledonia, on the Genesee river, near Rochester — 
Robert Whaley and his brother-in-law, Daniel McKay. 
Whaley built a log tavern about a mile northeast of the site 
of Castile village, where he continued to keep a tavern until 
he died, in 1817. McKay built a saw-mill on Wolf creek, 
near the west line of the Indian reservation, with the inten- 
tion of getting pine logs from the reservation to stock his 
mill, intending to raft the boards down the Genesee river. 
About this time some men from Caledonia or Rochester cut 
and drew to the river bank from a splendid white pine grove 
on the reservation of some two hundred acres, near the 
river, several thousand pine logs, intending, when there 
came a freshet, to roll them in and run them to Rochester. 
For some reason they remained there awhile, and in a dry 
time some one (supposed to be Indians) set fire to them and 
destroyed them all. McKay soon abandoned his saw-mill. 
This seemed to check any further extensive depredations. ' 
In 181 7 occurred the great land slide near the Indian 
burying grouuds. About twelve or fifteen acres of the West 
hill, some two hundred feet high, and composed of white 
clay, after a long rain slid down into the bed of the river 
and half across the flats, covering twenty-five or thirty acres 
of land, filling up the river bed and turning the stream across 
the flats, above the slide and around it to the east bank. 
A raft of saw logs moored under the slide lies there stilL 

Conspicuous among the early settlers of Castile west of 
Silver lake were Rescom Tallman and his three sons (two 
of them married and with families), Giles, Charles and 
David. Rescom settled on lot 58 and Giles on lot 59. 



David remained on the homestead, lot 58 Ogden tract, and 
Charles located on lot No. x Cotringer tract. These men 
were hardy, energetic and persevering of mind as well as mus- 
cle, and they not only made fine farms and residences for 
themselves and their children, but their moral and religious 
example has left its impress and influence on the population 
of that part of the town, including their descendants, to the 
present time, though over sixty years have passed. They 
settled on what was then called Oak hill, and were soon fol- 
lowed by Captain William Tripp, Captain Ebenezer Sey- 
mour, Eliakim Bottsford, Joseph Abbott and his sons, 
James and Gurley, Jeremiah Matteson and others. 

Prominent among the early settlers in the east part 
of Castile were Clark Sanford, Esq., and his brother 
Freeman, who came in 181 6, articled wild lands, and mide 
for themselves and families beautiful farms and homes. 
They distinguished themselves as industrious, exemplary 
Christian citizens, serving the town many years as magistrate 
and supervisor. 

They were followed and assisted by Dow I. CI ute, John 
W. Boughton, John Bowers, Esq., Captain Rockwood, 
Gilbert Crist, Aaron D. Truesdell and others, who, having a 
rich soil to cultivate, soon made the northeast part of the 
town a beautiful and prosperous settlement of intelligent, 
moral and Christian people. 

The first settlers of Castile, in addition to the difficulties 
of settling a new country, found themselves almost destitute 
of a market for their produce or their cattle at remunera- 
tive prices. Their wheat would barter for about thirty-one 
cents per bushel, corn and rye for twelve and a half cents, 
but there was no cash market A few individuals went to 
Canandaigua and prevailed on Mr. Greig, the land agent, to 
open a lumber yard at Rochester, appoint an agent to re- 
ceive the lumber there and sell it, giving them lumber re- 
ceipts to apply on their land. This very favorable arrange- 
ment favored all the settlers, for those who chose to remain 
on their farms could find a market for their wheat, beef, 
cattle, pork, hay or vegetables, and take lumber receipts, 
which enabled the holder to pay for his land. We should 
think it a hard, slow way to pay for land that trebled the cost 
by adding interest every year to the principal, in lumber, at 
Rochester, first rate at $10 per thousand, $8 for second rate, 
and $6 for third rate. Of course those who bought the pro- 
duce could not afford to pay much for it, and those who 
made the lumber did not get much for their labor; but a way 
was opened, and many availed themselves of it who other- 
wise could never have paid for their land. Some who had 
labored for years, and found themselves unable to pay even 
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the back interest, and the interest on that, which doubled or 
trebled the original price of the land, sold out for little or 
nothing and left the country. But most of the settlers came 
in the prime of life, with a determination to stay and over- 
come all obstacles. 

In the autumn of 1825 the canal was opened, and that 
relieved the settlers greatly; since after drawing their grain 
to York Landing, on the Genesee river, a distance of from 
sixteen to eighteen miles, it could be boated down the river 
to the canal, thus enabling the farmer to obtain from eight 
to ten or twelve shillings per bushel. 

The land when the settlers came had for a greut many 
years been burned over by the Indians in autumn and spring, 
in order to facilitate still hunting. This destroyed all the 
leaves and vegetable accumulation, and left the land naked 
and barren. In 18 18 the settlers determined to stop this 
forest burning, and in three or four years they succeeded. 
The first crop of wheat or grass would be light, but by ex- 
perimenting with gypsum or plaster the growth of clover 
would be greatly increased, and the clover in blossom plow- 
ed under greatly increased the wheat and other crops. 

Dairying is now an important industry. Apples are be- 
coming a staple product The growers export about sixteen 
thousand barrels annually, and dry and manufacture into 
cider about as many more. 

In 1 814 Robert Whaley rented his tavern to Lemuel El- 
dridge, and removed his family to his saw-mill on Wolf 
creek. In 1816 the tavern took fire in the night and burned 
down, killing two travelers from Leroy. 

In 1 81 6 the Cotringer tract in Castile was put in the mar- 
ket, and in 1817 Whaley returned, rebuilt his tavern, and 
bought lot 38 of that tract, on which it stood. The same 
year he died, of apoplexy, but his widow continued to keep 
a tavern there for many years. She sold to C. Needham, and 
the farm is now owned by George Needham, of Perry. 

In the early settlement of Castile grain was plenty, and 
there being no cash market the distillery offered the best 
market, paying in whiskey. There were three distilleries in 
the village of Castile, then called Wolf Creek, and six tav- 
erns in the town. A large part of the population consisted 
of lumbermen, and many of them bought whiskey by the 
barrel Every one drank, temperately at first but drunkards 
multiplied alarmingly. Some few philanthropic men, sec- 
onded by a noble band of patriotic temperance women, united 
in a call for a temperance meeting, and formed a society 
and circulated a pledge. This was about the year 1825. 
Many inebriates were reclaimed and young men trained to 
abstinence from alcoholic drinks, and, as light increased, 
from all intoxicating beverages. Revivals of religion fol- 
lowed, churches were formed, meeting-houses were built, 
and general prosperity followed. Although intemperance 
has not been entirely banished, there are now in the town no 
liquor dealers and no licenses to sell for any purpose, and 
the inhabitants seem to be practically temperance men from 
necessity, if not all from principle. In former years there were 
needed in the town four magistrates and four constables, 
nearly all actively engaged in their official capacity, to pre- 
serve the peace. Now there is very little litigation, and 
scarcely any use for constables, and poor families have the 
money they might otherwise pay for intoxicating beverages 
to buy the necessary comforts of life. 

St. Helena, once a place of some note, lying on the west 



bank of Genesee river, is no.v only a small hamlet of twelve 
or fifteen houses. 

Gardeau, once occupied by Mary Jemison (whose event- 
ful history is given in Chapter III) and several Indian fam- 
ilies, has been changed into a series of pleasant and fruitful 
farms. 

During the last fifty years the population of Castile has 
ranged as indicated in the following figures from the Legis- 
lative "red book": 1830, 2,259: 1835, 2,536; 1840, 2,828; 
1845, 2,526; 1850, 2,446; 1855, 2,343; i860, 2,323; 1865, 
2,081; 1870, 2,186; 1875, 2,274. 

Supervisors. 

The following is a list of supervisors of the town of Cas- 
tile since its organization, with the years for which they were 
respectively elected: 

Zlba Hurd, 1821-23; James Thompson, 1824, ISO, 18*7, 1829, 1838; Resell X. 
Curt*. 1886: Charles Tsilman, 1826; dark: 8anf»rd, 1880, 1881, 1810, 1841; Ste- 
phen D. labor, 1885-88, 1845-47 ; John Calkins, 1842; Freeman Sanford, 1848; 
Joseph Wildman, 1844 ; Alonxo & Rose, 1848; George & Chase, 1848-51, 1854 ; 
William H. Conklin. 1888 ; Mosely Stoddard, 1854 ; Samuel L. Cbapln, 1847-80 ; 
George F. Pleroe, 1861, 1862; William R. Fitch, 1888,1864; Deris W. Smith, 
1885; Socrates X. Hopkins. 1865. 1887, 1873, 1874; Lester & Crego. 1866-72; 
James F. Abbott, 1875; Edward A. Pleroe, 1878-70; 

Patriots of 1861-65. 

From the records of the Soldiers* Monument Association 
we learn that the men named in the following lists enlisted 
in the defence of the Union during the Rebellion. The first 
date given is that of enlistment. These men were private 
soldiers where not otherwise specified. 

1st If. T. Dragoons.— Marcus A. Atwell. Aug. 4, 1868. Isaac Baker, corporal, 
Ajig-6.1262. George W. Burr, Aug. 8, 1888. George C. Belden, Aug. 8. 1868. 
Thomas J. Burr, second lieutenant, Aug. 2, 186S. Nelson Belden. Andrew 
Chapman, Sept. 8, 1884. Henry L. Cummlngs, Aug. 8, 1888. William H. 
Campbell, sergeant, Men. 1, 1885. R. M. Carpenter, Aug. 8, 1868. George W. 
Curtis, Aug. 7, 1888. Andrew Calvin, Aug. 7, 1868. John Duggan, sergeant, 
Feb. 84, 1864. Simeon B. Felon, corporal, Aug. 8, 1882. Martin Getchell. 
Aug. 8, 1888. WlUlam Gray. Willard Greene, Aug. 7. 1863 ; died May 8, 1884. 
John Hare, corporal, Aug. 8, 1888; died May 7, 1861. D. Harrington, Aug. 3, 
1888. F. B. Howard, sergeant, Aug. 8, 1888. George Johnson, Aug. 7, 1888. 
Robert Kershaw. Aug. 8, 1868. Charles Law. Lawrence B. Leddick, Aug. 8, 
1888; died May 81. 1884. Daniel Leddick. Aug. 8, 1888. Eugene D. Lord, Sept. 
87,1864. Darius W. Luther, corporal, Aug. 8, 1888. William S. Luther, seo- 
ond lieutenant, Aug. 6, 1888. Henry Clay Lyons, Sept., 1884. Darius Maddl- 
son, sergeant. Aug. 8, 1888. Robert Mead. Frank C. Needham, bugler, Aug. 
6, 1888. John Perkins, corporal, Aug. 8, 1888 : died Dec 7. 1884. John P. Rob- 
inson, major, Aug. 7, 1868. James E. Boon, Feb. 12, 1864 ; died Sept. 10, 1884. 
Reuben Salsbury. Edwin W. Slocum, Aug. 7, 1868 ; died Oct. 28, 1888. Ben- 
jamin C Smith, corporal, Aug. 8, 1868. Lyman G. Simons, Aug. 7, 1888. 
Ansel & Smith, corporal. Aug. 4, 1888. William J. Sheldon, Aug. 7. 1883. 
Albert W. Tallman, sergeant, Aug. 2, 1888. James L. Wade, bugler, Aug. 2, 
1888. WuliamH.WIng,Aug.8.186B. 

Sad X. T. Mcmnttd Rifle*.- Albert G. Borden. Mob., 1888. George C. Bab- 
cock. Hiram E. Booth. John FlngalL Thomas Gibbons. Nicholas Hannah. 
Thomas Hannah. Francis Hardin. Jonathan Johnson. John Lee. Alex- 
ander Mead. Edwin Moaler. P. MoManlman. Bsra Patterson. George 
G. Pierce, 1868 ; died July, 1874 Andrew Trayer. 

188th N. F. Jn/antry.-Milton Burknap, Aug. 85, 1888. George Gapln. B.G. 

Dudley. William B. Dudley; died May 15, 1884. French, Aug., 1888 ; 

died In March, 1888. Ellas C. Hoyt. John Lester. Benjamin F. Pood. 
James D. Smith, corporal, Apr. 27, 186L Herbert W. Stocking. Franklin 
Tallman. George Telford. Eugene Wilson, Aug., 1888. 

27th .y. r. Infantry.— J. MeDuffy. Atwood Preston. Simon Bay. Charles 
Book. William B. Smith. Blias Smith. J. L. Smith. Harmon Stannard. 

244* IT. r. Battery.— Leonard Andrews, Oct. 18, 1888. Charles Bulkey, Feb. 
15,1884. Josiah Fenian. Henry Patterson. JosJah Perrin. George W. Piper. 
Myron PowelL Joseph B. Smith, 1868. Emmet G.Wood. 

104CA N. F. Infantry.-Exrm. Billings, 1861. Earle L. GltcheU. Charles HalL 
James L. Quackenbush. George Westbrook, Nor. 80, 1881. Hiram L. Wing, 
sergeant. Charles Wing. 

8th N. F. Cferalry.-Frank S. Barnes. Edwin C. Barlow, 1881. Lambarton 
DooUttk*. Walter Farman. Bala Post. 

1st Mounted A^bs—Frank Hlggtas, Aug. 18, 1868. John Keeton, Aug. 18, 
1888. Emerson B. Sogers. Nathan H. Sherwood. 

UhN.Y. Heavy Artfflerv.-BUas Burt, Dec. 1, 1888; died Jan. 20, 1884. 
Charles Scribner, Dec 18, 1868. William Scribner, Dec 28, 1888. 

MVseeOaneous.— Samuel Andrus, Aug., 1881. William H. Bormaa, 21st N.'T. 
infantry- A. Boughton, corporal, 88th N. T. infantry, Nov. 80, 1881 ; died 
July 5, Ml! Horace Brownell. Nichols Balrd. James Buck. Ira Burt. 
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JOHN A. THOMSON. 



John A. Thomson was born October 19th, 1824, in the 
town of Grove, Allegany county, N. Y. He engaged as 
clerk in the dry goods store of Oramel Griffin, in the town of 
Rushford, in the same county, on the 5th of October, 1839, 
and remained in his employ until January, 1845. He then 
went to Centervilie and bought a dairy farm in company 
with his brother, A. D. Thomson. In 1848 he bought his 
brother's interest. June 19th, 1849, he married Jane A., 
daughter of Rev. Salmon Wheat. In March, 1852, he 
leased his farm and stock and bought a store and ashery in 
Centervilie village in company with the brother above 
named. In 1856 he was appointed postmaster. In 1857 he 
began buying butter and cheese and shipping to New York. 
At this time he sold his interest in the store to his brother. 
The latter sold out in 1858, and our subject repaired and 
stocked the store and took in as a partner Mr. M. D. Hanks. 
In i860 he bought out Hanks, and in 1861 the store and 
contents were burned, involving a clear loss of $3,000. On 
the day of the fire Mr. Thomson took one of his ashery 
teams and drove to Warsaw, where he bought a stock of 
dry goods from Augustus Frank; then hired a small store 
and commenced selling goods the next day. He immediately 
increased his stock and built a double store, filling one part 
with dry goods and groceries and the other with drugs; 
bought of Peter Cole the other dry goods store in the town 



and took a partner. He next traded one-half of the store 
and goods to J. Couch for a farm and two hundred sheep; 
exchanged the sheep for cows and rented the farm and 
stock. In 1863 he removed to Castile, bought a house and 
lot, including a frog pond, at the railroad station; filled up 
the pond and built a store and storehouse; filled the store 
with dry goods and groceries; manufactured clothing and 
continued dealing heavily in butter, cheese and wool. Sep- 
tember 17th, 1870, the store was burned, causing a loss, over 
insurance, of $4,000. Mr. Thomson rebuilt and stocked it 
on a larger scale, and in 1877 traded it for four cheese fac- 
tories, and he has bought and built eight other factories. 
On the 28th of June, 1877, his wife died, aged fifty-one; 
they had two sons. In 1878 Mr. Thomson made and 
bought about thirty thousand boxes of cheese, amounting to 
over $200,000; and in 1879 made and bought about twenty- 
five thousand boxes, amounting to $150,000. October 20th, 
1879, he married Bell Broughton, of Covington. He still 
lives in Castile, prosecuting business with the same restless 
energy and activity indicated in the foregoing sketch; but 
confining himself at present to making and buying cheese 
and shipping to New York. In all his remarkable business 
career his rule has been to press forward, keep up good 
spirits and never say " can't." 
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George Cedy, nth N. 7. Intently, 1861. George Crowley, Jan., 1662. Henry 
Gfbbms, 10th N. T. Infantry. John Gregg, 1BSL George W. Greene, 1661. 
William Hunhn. Mark Hurt, 16S2. Barn Htggms, 1662. William Hill. 69th 
N. T. Infantry. Henry Johnson. Samuel Judd. Iaaac Kidney. Philander 
Martthen,1661. EH Nichols, 1662. Edward A. Pierce, 7th Mam. volunteer*, 
Hay 1ft, 1M1. Wesley Porter. John Piper. George G. Bathbun, 6th N. T. 
cavalry. Jacob K. Smith, 8d Conn. Infantry, Hay, 1861. Franklin Steel. 
Chester 8. Smith, surgeon, U. 8. navy, 1661. Benjamin Tallman. Walter 
nt, 4th N.Y. heavy artillery. Matthew Yalmer. 



CASTILE VILLAGE. 



The first effectual blow the white man ever struck within 
the limits of the present corporation, to banish the desola- 
tion of the primeval wilderness, was given by Ziba Hurd, 
on the premises now owned and occupied by G. A. Davis. 
It was done on the 19th day of July, 1816. That blow, 
with its numerous repetitions, leveled and destroyed the 
forests, converting the places they had hitherto occupied in 
to, first, luxuriant and fruitful fields, and then village lots 
that were one after another changed into comfortable and 
happy homes. 

The first building ever erected in the village was on the 
lot where Dr. Smith now resides. It was of logs, and a 
shanty at that — the roof all on one side. The next was a 
framed house, built but a short time after the log shanty 
and by the same man, but on the site now occupied by the 
residence of G. A. Davis. 

In 1816 Ziba Hurd articled four hundred acres of the 
Cotringer tract of John Gregg, Esq., of Canandaigua. It 
was the first purchase ever made of any part of the site of 
the present village of Castile. The timber was generally 
beech and maple, along the creek some hemlock, on parts of 
the site some very heavy pines. The land cleared by Mr. 
Hurd in 1816 included the site, garden and orchard of the 
present residence of G. A. Davis. In the following winter 
he went to Vermont, and on his return, early in the 
cpring, brought with him two yoke of oxen, two cows, 
two potash kettles, one double wagon and several hundred 
yards of " fulled cloth." He built the log shanty above re- 
ferred to, near where Dr. Smith now lives, and the frame 
house before mentioned on ground nearly opposite. 

In 1817, with the help of Gunnel Stanard, Mr. Hurd 
cleared twenty acres of land, adjoining and north of the 
three or four acres cleared the year before; built an ash- 
ery where Norman Calkins's dwelling-house now is, and 
began manufacturing potash, the only article the pioneers 
had to depend oc for cash. 

In this year Jacob Kellogg articled fifty acres of land 
where his son Asahel now lives, and commenced clearing it. 
He built a log house for himself and family, and a log shanty 
for his shop, he being a blacksmith. 

In the autumn of 181 7 Sylvester Derby and family moved 
to the place. Derby was a mason, and occupied Hurd's 
shanty. In this year also a clearing was commenced on the 
Jonathan Gilbert place, where Mrs. Crawford now lives. It 
included some three acres where the buildings are. Daniel 
W. Bannister built a saw-mill on ground now in the upper 
and west part of the Hopkins mill pond. Timothy Bannis- 
ter built a double log house opposite the present "Christian" 



church. Ziba Hurd was made one of the three road com- 
missioners of the then town of Perry. 

J. Gilbert and family joined the settlement early in the 
spring of 1818. During that year Hurd completed a saw- 
mill on the lot now owned and occupied by D. Pickett, Esq.; 
Tilly Gilbert came and setted in the village; Hurd and J. 
Gilbert built the cloth-dressing works, and the former built 
a barn near where J. D. Lane's ice-house now stands (the 
barn is now owned and occupied by F. C. Spellman as a 
joiner's shop and lumber-house); Hurd and the other com- 
missioners of the town of Perry straightened the Allegany 
road between Castile village and the present town of Perry; 
J. Gilbert built the west part of the upright of the house 
where old Mrs. Davison now lives; Elisha Hurlburd joined 
the settlement and worked for Ziba Hurd, and Nathan 
Whitman and Joshua Smith came; Elihu Burr commenced 
building a grist-mill where the Hopkins mill now is, and 
built a log house near the Hopkins mill, and Ziba Hurd 
harvested over four hundred bushels of the real Genesee 
wheat, which he could sell for either six quarts of whiskey, 
or twenty-five cents in cash, per bushel. 

The events of 18 19 were as follows: Ziba Hurd and J. Gil- 
bert added a carding machine to their cloth-dressing works. 
E. Burr completed the mill began the year before. School 
district No. z (village) built its firs: school-house, on the site 
now occupied by Mrs. Moshier. Rev. William True, of 
Covington, organized the first religious society in the village 
of Castile (the " Christian " church). T. Gilbert com- 
menced building a framed house on the grounds where the 
Cure now stands. 

In 1820 T. Gilbert built a framed house where J. W. True 
now resides, and T. Bannister converted his log house into 
a tavern. Laban G. Wheeler started the first store ever in 
Castile village, "in a part of the Bannister tavern; and it is 
said he transported all the goods from Perry on his back. 
The brothers David and Heman Merwin located this year 
in Castile village, and David Merwin built a log house on 
grounds now included in Miss Greene's lawn. He and 
George Burr built a distillery just below the said lawn. 

February 27th, 182 1, the town of Castile was set off from 
Perry; Z. Hurd was elected the first supervisor, and T. Gil- 
bert the first town clerk. J. Gilbert and Woodruff erected 
the first store building, on the lot where Mrs. Crawford's 
yellow house stands, and Sylvester Derby completed the 
building started by T. Gilbert two years before, and used it 
as a public house. 

In 1822 J. Gilbert built a store on the lot next southwest 
of Dr. Wright's present residence, and Dyer Walker a 
framed house on the lot where Dr. Smith resides, which 
forms the present wing to the upright. H. Merwin com- 
menced building what is now the back part of the house 
where Mrs. Bowman lives; and he also built an ashery a 
few roads below Pond's grocery. Lucas Janes built a house 
and tannery on the grounds originally occupied by Ziba 
Hurd's ashery; and Isaac Pratt built the saw-mill now owned 
and worked by Chapman & Son. 

In 1823 Lyman Hurd built a framed house on the lot now 
occupied by the residence of G. F. Lucas, Esq. — the house 
that J. B. Howard owns, and F. H. Smith occupies. In 
1824 the clothing works, nearly opposite the Cure, were 
burned. 

One of the most noteworthy figures in the earlier history 
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of the town was Gershom Welles, M. D., a son of Israel 
Wyatt and Eunice Lord Welles. He was born in Colches- 
ter, Conn., on the 8th of May, 1803, and was graduated in 
medicine at Yale College about 1826. After practicing a 
short time at Geneseo he came to Castile. " Dr. Welles, of 
Castile," soon earned a wide reputation, extending even as 
far south as Pennsylvania. He accumulated by his profes- 
sion what in; his day was called a fortune, and yet a large 
percentage of all he booked he never collected. The writer 
remembers the doctor burning a bundle of some $4,000 of the 
paper of poor patients, concluding it would embarrass them 
more to pay than it would himself to give. He was a 
pioneer and most earnest laborer in the temperance and anti- 
slavery enterprises. The doctor's ride was what the physi- 
cians in those days called a hard one, being crossed by the 
deep chasm of the Genesee river. It was not only hard but 
extensive, and his work never ceasing. He knew no va- 
cations. The territory over which he rode, and the con- 
stancy of his practice, made an old man of him before his 
years called for it; they prematurely wore him out, and he 
died a little before the completion of his fifty-fifth year, on 
the 9th of April, 1858, missed and mourned by all who 
knew him. 

The -growth of the village from 1824 to 1830 was quite 
rapid. From 1830 to 1840 it was perhaps somewhat less 
rapid, and yet it included two new and very respectable pub- 
lic houses, three church edifices and many other substantial 
improvements. It was during the next decade that some of 
the best family residences were built. From 1850 to 1864 
the growth of the place was remarkably slow, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the branch of the Erie Railroad connect- 
ing Buffalo and Hornellsville had been built and put in 
operation as early as the summer of 1852, and made to pass 
only a little to the southwest of what had hitherto been the 
village site. The growth, however, that was realized during 
the period last named was mostly in the neighborhood of 
the depot. 

In 1864 Miss Greene took charge of the Cure, which had 
been for some years under the supervision of her father, 
and so organized and managed it that it soon infused new 
life and energy into the whole village. The growth of the 
place from about the time the war closed up to the present 
has been quite rapid and uniform. The Cure is really the 
distinguishing feature of the place. It brings in and dis- 
tributes that which is essential to its financial health and 
prosperity. 

The village was incorporated June 19th, 1877, with a pop- 
ulation of 869; and at its first election, July 21st, 1877, the 
following officers were chosen: H. W. Smith, president; John 
N. Hoagland, Allen D. Thomson and Walter Shay, trus- 
tees. 

The village at the present time contains twenty shops for the 
various departments of mechanical skill and labor; six mills 
for grinding, flouring, sawing and cider making; seventeen 
stores for dry goods, groceries, drugs and medicines, hard- 
ware, boots and shoes, hats and caps, ready made clothing, 
ready made carriages, musical instruments and furniture; 
four factories — cheese, cheese box, shingle and vinegar; an 
apple dryer, a marble and granite factory, a photograph gal- 
lery, a union school-house (graded school), a printing office, 
a bank, four boarding houses, two public houses, four 
churches, two parsonages, one lawyer's office, five doctors' 



offices, two meat markets, three milliners' shops, two liveries, 
two lumber yards, two coal yards, two apple houses, agricul- 
tural works, and 

"The Cure." 

In the year 1849 the hotel built and occupied by John D. 
Landon was fitted up as a hydropathic institution, by Mr. J. 
Greene. Since his death, in 1864, it has been continued by 
his daughter. " The Cure " is designed for ladies and chil- 
dren, accommodates about twenty-eightinvalids, and is usu- 
ally full at all seasons of the year. The institution is now 
under the charge of Cordelia A. Greene, M. D., assisted by 
Caroline Stevens, M. D. These ladies are graduates from 
two of our best medical colleges. The system of practice 
pursued is the choice of that which is well attested as best, 
not only in the hydropathic, but in all the other methods of 
medical practice. Although the institution itself will ac- 
commodate only about twenty or thirty invalids, yet by aid 
of boarding and public houses the number is often increased 
to forty or fifty, and even above the latter figure. 

The Castilian. 

In February, 1873, the Castilian was started at Castile by 

A. Gaines, by whom it was publisned until 1877, when Frank 

B. Smith bought a half interest. In 1878 Mr. Gaines again 
assumed entire control, and he is the present editor and pro- 
prietor. 

The Castile Baptist Church. 

The nucleus of the Baptist church was formed at the 
house of Gaius Blowers, on the 28th of April, 1817, when 
seven male and ten female members of Baptist churches 
united in the formation of a religious conference. Their 
names were Joseph Porter, Gaius Blowers, James A. Craw- 
ford, James Hale, Charles P. Hyde, Samuel King, Otis 
Wood, Mehitable Porter, Betsey Blowers, Polly Wiseman, 
Sally Munger, Lydia Wood, Clarissa Wood, Jerusha Porter, 
Eunice Hyde, Clarissa Crawford and Polly Hale. 

On the 25th of June following these persons were recog- 
nized as a regular Baptist church, by a council of delegates 
from the first and second churches of Middlebury and those 
of Orangeville, Nun da and Warsaw. Joseph Porter was 
chosen deacon. Elder Joseph Case was chairman of the 
council, and preached to the church half the time for two 
years. 

The country was sparsely settled, and the members of the 
church were necessarily scattered over a wide range, travel- 
ing on foot or with ox teams to the log dwelling house or 
barn appointed for worship, frequently a distance of six or 
eight miles. The hearers when assembled had ears to hear, 
and received the Word gladly, and the little church pros- 
pered. 

In 1 818 four were received by baptism and six by letter, 
including by letter from Saratoga church James Reed, who 
was chosen a leader in the social meetings. In 1819 ^ vc 
were received by baptism and five by letter. Jacob Mabie 
was received by letter from the Baptist church in Delhi, 
Delaware county, N. Y., and appointed deacon. In 1820 
nine were received by baptism and seventeen by letter. In 
1 82 1 two were received by baptism and ten by letter, and 
James Reed was licensed to preach, and Charles Tallman 
was appointed deacon. In 1822 twenty-five were received 
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by baptism and seven by letter. In 1823 two were received 
by baptism and twenty-eight by letter. A large immigration 
in these years brought many additions to the church by 
letters from other churches. In 1824 two were received by 
baptism and eighteen by letter. 

In 1825 Elder James Reed, who had previously been or- 
dained a minister at Friendship, Allegany county, N. Y., 
returned to Castile and was chosen pastor of the church. 

Five were received by baptism in 1825, and twelve by 
letter, and in 1826 twenty-six by baptism and fourteen by 
letter; in 1827 five by baptism and seven by letter. This 
year Amasa Belden and Daniel Herrington were chosen 
deacons, and fifty-six members were dismissed to help con • 
stitute the Baptist church in Pike, and seven to constitute 
the Baptist church in Gainesville. 

In 1828 a tract society was formed in the church, and res- 
olutions adopted advising the members not to have any 
connection with masonic lodges. 

In 1829 an extensive revival of religion prevailed; forty- 
five were received by baptism; twelve by letter; in December 
of this year Hosea Fuller, who had been licensed to preach, 
was ordained. 

In 1830 twenty-five were received by baptism, four by let- 
ter. Up to this date the church was spread over three or 
four towns, with two regular places of meeting; one at the 
head of Silver lake in Castile, at the school-house near Dea- 
con Charles Tall man's, and the other at Portage (now Gen- 
esee Falls), at the school-house near Anson Bigelow's, there 
being at this date no other place of meeting except a dwell- 
ing house or barn. The church now having at both places 
of meeting large congregations, and also having in its mem- 
bership two very useful and efficient ordained preachers 
(James Reed, living in Gainesville, near Portage, and Hosea 
Fuller, living in Castile, near Deacon Tallman's), it was 
unanimously agreed to divide, and Elder Reed was chosen 
pastor of the Portage church, and Elder Fuller of the Cas- 
tile church. During their separate existence of about four 
years ordinary prosperity attended each church, with acces- 
sions to each body, but no extensive revivals in either. 

Near the close of 1834, the congregations becoming too 
large for the school- houses, and Castile village, nearly mid- 
way between the two places of meeting, becoming a center 
of business, the two bodies cordially agreed to form one, with 
Elder James Reed as pastor. A building lot was purchased 
in Castile village, and a meeting-house erected and dedicat- 
ed in 1835, at a cost of about $2,000. 

In 1836 thirty were baptized into the church and seventeen 
added by letter, and in 1838, 1839, 1840 and 1843 extensive 
revivals occurred and further additions were made. In 1839 
Calvin Needham was elected deacon. In 1840 strong anti- 
slavery resolutions were adopted, and Elias West was ap- 
pointed a deacon. In 1843 John Lewen was chosen deacon. 
During this year about thirty members were dismissed te> 
form a Baptist church at Genesee Falls. During the suc- 
ceeding seven years of the church's history up to the resig- 
nation of Elder Reed, in 1850, after a very successful and 
prosperous pastorate of over twenty-five years, the church 
enjoyed uninterrupted prosperity and harmony. 

From 1 85 1 Elder L. W. Olney was pastor until January, 
1853. during which time twenty-eight were added by bap- 
tism md thirty-two by letter. In July, 1853, Elder P. R. 
Palmer became pastor, but remained only eight months. 



After a vacancy of four months A. R. Tupper be- 
came pastor; during his pastorate of about one year twenty 
were added by baptism and ten by letter. E.,W. Bliss be- 
came pastor in July, 1855, and remained two years and four 
months; ninety members were received by him by baptism 
and thirty-three by letter. In 1851, 1854, 1856 and 1858 ex- 
tensive revivals occurred. In 1858 Elder L. W. Olney be- 
came pastor the second time, and he continued such until 
April 1st, 1864. During his second pastorate twenty-six 
were received by baptism and thirty-eight by letter. In 
March, i860, Benson Tallman, son of Deacon Charles Tall- 
roan, and Charles R. Needham, son of Deacon Calvin Need- 
ham, were chosen deacons. From August, 1864, A. L. Fan 
was pastor until March, 1867, during which time thirty-two 
new members were received. In. March, 1867, Rev. C. A. 
Votey became pastor, and continued as such until April 1st, 
1870; forty- two members were received by him. April 
17th, 1870, Rev. L. E. Spafford became pastor, and remained 
until April 1st, 1872, during which time seventeen were 
added to the church. September 3d, 1872, Rev. W. P. 
Decker became pastor. His pastorate ceased May 1st, 1878; 
sixty- one members having been added. 

July 1st, 1878, Rev. J. V. Osterhout, the present pastor, be- 
gan his labors here, which have resulted in an accession of 
forty members by baptism, while twenty-five have been re- 
ceived by letter. 

From the records it appears that the church during its 
existence of sixty-two years has received by baptism seven 
hundred and fifty-six, and six hundred and forty-one by let- 
ter from other churches, making in all one thousand three 
hundred and ninety-seven members. At least eight mem- 
bers of this church have been licensed or ordained to the 
ministry. 

The present membership is two hundred and forty-one. 
Benson and Charles Tallman are deacons, and L. C. Felch 
is the church clerk. 

In 1835 the Sunday-school was organized. Elias West 
was appointed superintendent; the school prospered and in- 
creased, and has continued to be a prolific nursery of the 
church. During the past year thirty-five members of the 
Sunday-school have been baptized and received into the 
church. The school consists of one hundred and forty-nine 
scholars and twelve teachers; A. H. Felch is the superin- 
tendent, Charles Hess assistant, George R. Allen treasurer, 
E. V. Spelman secretary, G. L. Washburn chorister, and 
Marcia Washburn organist. 



BIOGRAPHICAL. 



Gunurr F. Abbott, ion of Joseph and Betsey Abbott, wee born at Shafts 
buiy,Vt.4n 1888, and came to Castile in 1880. In IMS he married Miss Betsey 
Ames, daughter of John and Polly Ames, of Castile, by whom he had one 
child. Mr. Abbott died In 1810. His widow remains upon the homestead. 

Nicholas A. Alpauoh, son of Aaron and Sarah Alpaugh, was born in 
Lebanon, K. J„ in 1841. He was married to Miss Elisabeth Crete daughter 
of the late Lester B. Crego, of Castile, in 1882. They bare one child, a 
daughter. Mr. Alpaugh settled in Castile in 1885. He Is a farmer, and has 
served as highway commissioner for the last fire years. 

Babnabas Abbs, son of John and Polly Ames, wss born In 1888 in Castile, 
and was married in 1890 to Miss Jerusha J. Lake, daughter of Ralph and 
Maria Lake, of Castile. He is a farmer and mechanic. His father came on 
foot to Castile in 1818, articled fifty acres of wild land in section 80, and con- 
tinned to reside upon it to the time of his death. 
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HISTORY OF WYOMING COUNTY, NEW YORK. 



James Ardersor, son of George and Jane Anderson, was born at Sligo, 
Ireland, In 1808, and came to America In 1808 with his parents ; remaining for 
a time In New York city, and 1814 in Green© county, X. Y„ where George 
Anderson died. James was married In 1819 to Miss Lorinda Hutchinson, 
daughter of Daniel and Polly Hutchinson, of Dutchess county, X. Y., and 
had children. In 1880 James Anderson removed to his late residence, on lot 
3S of the Gardeau reservation, where he died in 1889, his widow surviving. 

A. J. Axtsll was born In 1848 at Pike, X. Y., snd was married In 1878 to 
Miss Laura J. Post, daughter of John and Jane Post, of Castile. He came 
to Castile in 1889, and is proprietor of Post's Hotel at Castile station. He 
. keeps a first-class house with livery stable attached. 

Alfred Baldwin, a son of Jostah and Sarah Baldwin, was born In Lime, 
Grafton county, N. H„ in 1809. He was a wagon maker through the more 
active part of bis life. In 1888 ho came to Perry, and in 1886 to Castile. He 
was married to Miss Sibyl Burrows, daughter of Benjamin and Eunice 
Burrows, of Livonia, Livingston county, X. Y. 

Obbob C. Bblder, son of Paul and Miranda Balden, was born in Castile in 
1887, and married Miss Cornelia F., daughter of Ruf us and Cornelia Peet, of 
Castile. They had four children. Mr. Belden died in 1871 ; be held the office 
of commissioner of highways. 

Xblsoe 8. Bblder was born In 1889 in Castile, and was married in 1868 to 
Miss Margaret A. Baker, of Castile. He Is a farmer. His parents were Paul 
and Miranda Belden. 

Schuylrr Buss, son of Bleaser and Clarissa Bliss, was born in Otsego 
county, X. Y„ in 1810, and in 1880 came to Pike, N. Y. In 1883 be married 
Miss Marietta Porter, daughter of Joseph and Alios Porter, and has had two 
children. He came to Castile to reside In 1871, and bought his present farm. 

Abraham Bradt, son of John A. and Wllmot Bradt, was born in 1800 in 
Schenectady county, X. Y„ and was married In 1885 to Miss Mary Jane Craw- 
ford, daughter of Joseph and Isabel Crawford, of Schenectady. He came 
to Castile In 1884, and settled on his present place. 

Groror H. Bush was born in 1840 in Wethersfleld, X. Y„ and was married 
in 1886 to Miss Lucy Gordon, of Pike. He came to Castile village in 1889, and 
Is a partner in the old and successful firm of Wing * Bush, druggists and 
dealers in toys, fancy goods, books, etc 

Bxjsha S. Bucelaed was born September 21st, 1881, in Perry. He mar- 
ried Christina Beadle In 1864. She died. He married Adella Johnson May 
28d,1860. He is a farmer, and has been a resident of Castile since 1864. 

Moboav L. Calkins, son of John and Electa Calkins, was born in 1884 in 
Gayugnoounty, X. Y., and in 1860 was married to Miss Lydta I. Xeedham, of 
Castile. They have five children. He came to the town with his parents In 
1888. and is a farmer. 

Morgar L. Caleirs, son of Captain Daniel and Tabitha Calkins, was born 
in Aurelius, Cayuga county, X. Y„ in 18U, and came to Castile In 1884. In 
1844 be was married to Miss Cynthia, daughter of John and Polly Ames, of 
Castile, who died in 1872, aged fifty-one years. In 1874 Mr. Calkins married 
Miss Mary, daughter of Robert and May Gregg, of Castile. They have two 
sons. Mr. Calkins has been justice of the peace since 1876. 

Rolue X. Caleirs was born in 1886 at Oentervllle, N. Y. His business is 
milling and manufacturing cider, vinegar, etc., he being a member of the 
firm of Lock * Calkins. 

Harvrt T. Castle, son of Samuel J. and Permelia Castle, was born In 
Bennington, N. Y„ in 1848. He served In Company B 17th Pa. cavalry 
through the last three years of the civil war. He came to Castile In 1889, 
where he was married the following year to Miss Eliza B. Potter, of the same 
place. He is a carpenter and Joiner. 

ai»»»t p. chacb, the youngest son of George B. and Loretta M. Chaoe, 
was born in the town of Cos tile In 1848. His parents came from Washington 
county. X. Y., to Castile in 1885. Albert F. was first married in 188B to Miss 
Emma P. Stlckney, of Fowlerville, Livingston county. Her death occurred 
the same year, and he was married In 1878 to Miss Frances M. Boughton, of 
Susquehanna county. Pa. They have two children. Mr. Chaoe Is a farmer, 
and has been more or less intimately connected with the Wyoming County 
Agricultural Society. He was four or five years its general superintendent, 
litsi 



Oliver C Chapmar, son of Jabes and Chloe Chapman, was born In Ver- 
mont in 1808, and came with his parents to Wyoming county in 1810. In 1838 
he married Miss Maria Whltiock. daughter of Samuel and Polly Whitlock, 
of Warsaw, by whom he bos seven children. From 1868 he has been a 
resident of Castile, and has been highway commissioner, etc He Is s 
farmer. His parents came from Vermont with an ox-team to the Genesee 
country In 1810, being forty days on the road. In the months of October and 
November. 

Botal Cease, son of Darius and Mahala Chase, was born in 1834 In Wash- 
ington county, N. T.i was married in 1869 to Miss A. Fuller, of Castile. He 
has been a farmer since 1848. 
\ 

Darius Chase, eon ef Royal and Ruth Chase, was born in Rhode Island 
in 1804. In childhood he removed with his parents to Washington county, 
N. Ym and in 1888 taCajuga county, X. Y. In 1887 he married Bliss Mahala 
Draper, daughter of James and Cynthia Draper. In 1845 he came to Castile 
and purchased eighty acres of lot 46Cotringer tract. He has three children 
living. 



Ltmar J. Clark, born in 1828, in Erie county, X. Y.. was married in 1868 
to Miss Eliza FuUer, daughter of Elijah and Martha Fuller, or Castile. She 
died In 1884, and in 1887 he married Miss H. Minerva Belden, daughter of Paul 
and Miranda Belden, of Castile. He has two children. He Is a farmer, and 
by trade a wagon maker. He came to Castile in 1886. 

John B. Clare, son of Jacob and Nanoy Clark, was born ln< 18S8 in Cos- 
tile, where he has since resided. He was married In 1851 to Miss Margaret 
Kennedy, who died in 1899. In 1873 ho married Miss Elisabeth O'Hara, of 
Cayuga county. X. Y. He U a farmer. 

Joras Clark, farmer, son of Jacob and Nancy Clark, was born In 1839 In 
Castile, and was married In 1861 to Miss Roxana Utter, daughter of Sylvester 
and Betsey Utter, of Castile. He has five children. His father, Jacob Clark, 
enlisted In the war of 1812, at the age of seventeen years, and received a 
pension. 

Dow I. Clutb was born in Schenectady in 1813, and was married in 1841 to 
Miss Sarah B. Sayles, of Castile. They had one child. Mrs. Clute died in 
1*54, and Mr. Clute married in 1861 Miss Mary Jane BveJand, of Castile. He 
came to Castile in 1818 with his parents, Dow I. Clute and Ann Clute, who 
had thirteen children. His father served In the war of 1812, and died at Cas- 
tile in 1864, aged one hundred years and three months. 

Ltmar 8. Colemar was born August 30th, 1840, in West Haven. Vt~ and 
was married to Miss Lucy A. Bliss, of Genesee Falls, N. Y„ December 10th, 
1810. He came to Castile Station in October. 1880. He and his partner. Orange 
Tuber, ore produce dealers. Mr. C. has held various positions of honor and 
trust in his town and In the State Legislature. 

Johr W. Cook, son of P. L. snd Hannah Cook, of Castile, was born In 
WJ5 at Castile, snd was married to Miss Marette Cook, daughter of Edwin B. 
und Almira Cook, of Cortland county. He has three children. He is on 
agent of the Empire Oil Company, of Buffalo. 

Henry L. Commies was born In 1838 in Livingston county, X. Y., snd in 
1370 was married to Miss Emma Telf ord.of Castile. He came to Castile in 1848. 
He Is a member of the firm of Hoagland, Cummins to Co., manufacturers 
of and wholesale and retail dealers In Improved chilled plows, cultivators 
and other agricultural implements. He enlisted In 1889 in Company A, 
1st dragoons; was wounded June 11th, 1864, and in July, 1885, he was 
discharged. 

Hiram Dudley was born in 1810 in Pittsburgh. X. Y., and in 1816 came 
with his parents, Zlna and Susan D., to Castile. In 1888 he was married to 
Miss Polly Horning, of Pike, daughter of Robert and Elisabeth Horning. 
Mr. Dudley is a farmer and mechanic He has one son. Homer, and lost one 
in the civil war. His father was constable and collector of Castile for twenty 
years; died In 1871, aged eighty-nine years. 

Philip Dubybe, son of James and Francis Duryee, was born in Schenec- 
tady , X. Y., In 1810, and was married in 1834 to Miss Margaret Sharpsteen, of 
Leicester, X. Y. She died in 1843, aged twenty-seven years, and he married 
Miss Rebecca X. Cuykendall, of Skaneateles, X. Y. He bos two children. He 
come here In 1880. He Is a farmer. 

Porter W. Felch, son of Willis A. and Eunice Felon, was born in 1846 in 
Castile, and in 1867 was married to Katharine Lock, daughter of Deacon My- 
ron and Elizabeth Look, of Castile. He has two children. He is a farmer 
und partner in the True to Feloh livery stable of Castile. 

Jomr X. Fblcb, son of John and Eunice Feloh, was born in Washington 
county, X. Y„ in 1804. and In 1886 came to Castile and settled on lot 11 Cot- 
ringer tract. He married Elisabeth, daughter of Stephen and Amy Sayles, 
of Castile. In 1877 he died, aged seventy-three years, leaving a widow and 
three children. 

Bybor A. Fuller is a son of Lysander W. and Julia Fuller, who came from 
Livingston county, X. Y., to Castile. Lysander Fuller died at Castile in 
1878, aged forty-nine years. His widow resides with her son, Byron A., at 
Castile. He is a farmer. 

Hrrry J. Fuller, a son of Jeremiah and Hannah Fuller, was born in 
this town In 1887, and married Miss Betsey Akin, of Ge ne se e Folio, In 1888. 
They have three children, two sons and a daughter. Mr. Fuller is a har- 
ness maker and general dealer In the specialties pertaining to his line of 
business. 

ALMARZEB Gajrrb, son of Solomon and Sarah Gaines, was born in 1848, 
and was married to Miss Maggie E. Oliver In 1885. He is by trade a gold- 
smith, but is proprietor of the CatUUnn newspaper snd Job printing oflloe at 
the Castile station. 

Aba W. GirroRD. born in 1798 In Vermont, is a son of Gideon and Betsey 
Gilford. His father served through the Revolutionary war. Mr. Gilford has 
been married three times. He came to Castile in 1888. 

Isaac Gillett, son of Jacob and Polly Gillett, was born In 1828, and woe 
married In 1846 to Bliss Sarah G., daughter of Dr. Rufus and Laura Whitney, 
»f Gainesville ; be has three children. In 1883 he removed to Perry, and in 
1866 bought his present farm. Jacob Gillett, his father, was in the war of 
1818. 

Theodore F. Gray, son of Richard and Mary Gray, was born in Living- 
ston county, X. Y., in 1886, and was married in 1848 to Miss Mary B. Rood, 
daughter of James and Betsey Rood, of Castile ; he has two sons. He is a 
farmer, owning the old homestead, on lot 10 Gardeau reservation. 
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Rev. Roust Gbibewood, ten of Thomas and Lydia Grisewood, of 
England, was born In Ontario county, N. Y„ In 1807, came with hit parcnta 
to Castile in 1812 and settled on lot 80 Ogden tract. In 1881 be married mat 
Lydia Handl y, of Perry ; they nave four children. He Is a inperannnated 
preacher In the M. E. church, having been an active and uaeful minister 
until age and infirmity compelled him to retire. 

Robert B. Gbibewood, eon of Robert and Lydia Grisewood, was born In 
Castile In 1847, and was married In 1878 to mm Ada Vetsy, daughter of Mark 
and Bvira Vetay, of Covington; they nave one child. Mr. Qrt eewood is a 
farmer on one hundred acres, being the farm settled by his grandfather, 
Thomas Grisewood, on lot 80 Ogden tract. 

Johjc Halstbad, a son of Lawrence and Hannah Halstead, was born in 
Flshkill, Cayuga county, N.Y., In 1788. In 1888 be married Mist Jane Wllsey, 
daughter of Martin and EUatbeth Wllsey. In 1888 he Journeyed on foot to 
Castile and bought ma pr e s en t farm. He. however, retraced bis steps as far 
as the town of Ledyard. Cayuga county, where he worked a farm on shares 
for nine yean before clearing his own. In 1886 he removed to Castile. 

William M. Hart, son of 8olomon B. Hart, was born in Niagara county, 
N.Y„ In 1888, and In 1857 removed to Allegany county. In 1887 he came to Oar- 
tile and purchased one hundred and four acres southeast of and near Perry 
village. He was married in I860 to Miss Jennie 8. MoOomber, daughter of 
Aiken and Esther McComber,of Perry. His father, Solomon R. Hart, was 
born in Berkshire. Mass., in 1804, and now resides in Castile with his son, 
William, who is a farmer. 



Micah Hathawat, son of Royal and Susan Hathaway, was born In 
Osyuga county, K. Y„ in 1885, and was married in 1880 to Miss Cornelia 
Bottom, daughter of James H. and Alvira Bottom, of Livingston county, 
K. T. He is a fsrmer, and came to reside here in 1886. 

George Hess, sou of David and Juliette Hess, was born In Saratoga 
county, K. Y„ In 1882. came to Castile with his parents in 1888, and in 1840 
was married to Miss Salome To wnaend. daughter of Abel and Beulah Town- 
send, by whom he had two children. He is a farmer on one hundred and 
sixteen seres near Castile village. 

David Hess, son of Peter and Sarah Hess, was born in Saratoga county, 
K. Y„ in 1707, and was married in 1882 to Miss JuUetta. Kellogg, daughter of 
EUsha and Sarah Kellogg, of that county. Two of his children are now liv- 
ing. In 1888 he came to Gsstileand purchased one hundred acres of land. 
His wife died in 1876, aged seventy-six. 

Nils* D. HiooofS, son of Dr. Otis and Hannah Higgins, was born In 1888 
in Perry, and was married to Miss Sarah J. Wygant, daughter of Daniel 
Wygant, of Perry ; they have three children. Mr. Higgins is a farmer, and 
has a village residence. 

Baryord A. Hiooibb, son of Henry R. and Esther A. Higgins, was born 
in 1840 in Perry, and In 1872 he was married to Miss Emma A. Karrigar, 
daughter of Henrv and Alvira Karrigar, of Castile. He has three children. 
He came to Castile in I860 from Perry, and Is a farmer. 

Dakiel W. Houoh, son of Daniel and Hannah Hough, was born in 1848 
In Covington, snd was married in 1888 to Mist Martha Boughton, daughter 
of James and Abigail Boughton, of Castile. He has four children. He is a 
farmer, owning one hundred and forty-five acres. He came to reside In 
Castile in 1840, and has served as town collector two years. 

Aesox Howabd. son of Samuel and Rachel T. Howard, was born In the 
town of Bolton, Tolland county. Conn., In 1806, and In 1811 with bis father's 
family came to Perry. He located In Castile In 1880. and was married In 1880 
to Miss Hannah C. Hurd. daughter of Ziba and Sally Hurd. Only three of 
bis six children are living. Mr. Howard was by trade a natter. He was 
constable and collector six years, postmaster twelve years, and Justice of 
the peace a quarter of a century. 

Waiter Howard, son of Samuel and Rachel Taloott Howard, was born 
December 14th, 1802, In Bolton, Conn., and came with his parents to Perry 
in 1811. He located in Castile in 1888. and was married the following year to 
Miss Ruth Kinney, of Manchester, Conn. His business ever after locating in 
Castile was merchandising. He, however, was three years county clerk, and 
was interested several years in the manufacturing of lumber in Allegany 
county. He had seven sons and one daughter. The eldest son, George M-, 
a lad of great Intellectual promise, died in the summer of 1841, when but 
eleven years old; and the fourth, Frederick E-, a member of Company H, 
1st dragoons, was wounded on a scouting expedition in Virginia in 1864, 
from the effects of which he died April 16th, 1878, aged forty-one years. Tim 
others are ail living. Mr. Howard himself died June 86th, 1887. Mrs. How- 
ard continues to occupy the old homestead. 

Ziba Hubd, aeon of Daniel and Locfnda Hurd, was born in Tlnmouth, 
VL, May Sod. 1786, and married Miss Sally Gilbert, of Bennington, In 1806. 
Six of their seven children grew to maturity, and three are still living. Mr. 
Hurd was the founder of Castile village, as elsewhere related. To him be- 
longs the honor of naming the town. He was a justice of the peace many 
years. His first wife died January 16th, 1841, and he was married the same 
year to Miss Mary Center, who died January S6th, 1864. Mr. Hurd himself 
died March Uth, 1864. 

Nobmax G. Hurd, son of Ziba and Sally Hurd, was born In Tlnmouth, Vt* 
in 1808. He came with his parents to the site of Castile village In the spring 
of 1816. He was first married In 1880, to Miss Antoinette Curtis, daughter of 
David and Polly Curtis, of Castile. They had live children, and two are 
still living. Mr. Hurd moved his family to Illinois in 1841, and thence in 



1880 to Kansas. Here Mrs. Hurd died In 1861, and Mr. Hurd In 1871 mar- 
ried Mrs. Roxilian Hurd, of OastDe, where he has resided ever since the year 
1886. 

G. W. Joees, station agent at Castile village, was born In Genesee Falls In 
I860, and in 1871 was married to Miss Brmina Briggs, of that town. • 

Mrs. Habbiet Joblie, born In 1804 in Otsego county, N. Y„ married In 
1810 Wilson Willey. He died In 1866, and she was married to Daniel Joslin, 
an early settler of the town, who died In Castile in I860. 

Hbrrt Karrigar, son of Peter Karrigar, was born In 1817 in Schoharie 
county, N. Y. In 1881 his parents r emov e d to Otto, Cattaraugus county, N # 
Y„ and in 1840 he went to Livingston county. He was married In 1848 to 
Miss Alvira Phelps, of Castile, and came to his present place. He is by trade 
a house joiner, but since 1817 has been a farmer. 

Jobh Kbbtoe, farmer, son of John and Sarah Keeton, was born in Eng- 
land In 1880; came to America with bis parents in I860, and settled in Castile 
in 1862. He served three years In the 1st K. Y. mounted rifles during the 
Rebellion. He was married In 1878 to Miss Mary I. Johnson, daughter of 
James and Maria Johnson, of Castile, and has one chad. His wife died 
in 1874, and he was married In 1876 to Miss Bliss Johnson, sister of his first 
wife. 

Jorx P. Kelley, son of Peter and Deborah Kelley, was born in the city 
of New York in 1810, and married in 1882 to Miss Claris! a A. Goddard. of 
Bhaftsbury, Tt. They settled in Castile In 1883. where Mr. Kelley was a 
farmer till 1840. He then moved to Moscow, Livingston county, where he 
spent twenty years In wheat buying. In 1880 he and his wife went to Oak- 
land, del., hoping the change of climate might Improve the health of their 
only son and child. From 1866 they lived at Rochester, N. Y„ till the fail of 
1871. They then returned to Castile, where Mr. Kelley died in the spring of 
1876. His widow still lives here. 

Asabbl Ksllooo. son of Jacob and Susan KeUogg. was born in Saratoga 
county, N. Y„ in 1818, and came with his parents In 1817 to the place where 
he now lives. He was married in 1847 to Miss 8usan Smith, daughter of 
Deacon Bsra B. and Harriet Smith, of Castile, and bo has two sons and two 
daughters. 

Bsra A. Kblsxt, son of Charles C. and Sarah Kessey, was born In Addison 
county, Vt, In 1810, and was married in 1841 to Miss Jane Kimball, daughter 
of James and Mary Kimball, of Hague, N. Y. She died In 1846. leaving one 
daughter. Mr. Kdsey was married in 1848 to Miss Harriet Kimball, of St. 
Lawrence county, N. Y. They have four children. In 1842 he removed from 
Vermont to 8L Lawrence county, N. Y. In 1888 he bought snd removed to 
his present farm. He is a trustee of the Wyoming County Pioneer Asso- 
ciation, 

Ralph Kendall, Isou of Elijah and Nancy Kendall, was born In Turin, 
Lewis county, N. Y„ In the year 1808, and came with his parents In 1818 to 
the town of York, Livingston county, and in 1818 to Covington. Here be 
was married in 1884 to Miss Sallalna Oute. They had three sons and two 
daughters, ail of whom are now living. Mr. Kendall moved to Castile in the 
spring of 1860, and has now retired from a large to a smaller farm, to enjoy 
the remnant of Uf e In comparative quietude and co m for t . 

Amos Kiroblet, son of Solomon snd Esther Kmgsley, was born In 1818 
in Attica, and was married in 1888 to Miss Pamelia BJgelow, of Genesee 
Falls. In 1847 he came to Castile to reside. He is a farmer, and has served 
aa superintendent of common schools, etc His father served as captain of 
cavalry at Buffalo In the war of 1812. 

Jobr D. Lardoe, son of Jeremiah and Bebeooa Landon. was born In Wtl- 
llamstown, Berkshire, Mbrv, January 1st, 1800, and came to Perry about 1881. 
He rose from captain to brigadier-general of militia. He was married to 
Miss Buss Dodge, of Leroy, Genesee county, January 7th, 1827. General 
Landon came to Castile about 1886. engaging first in the mercantile business, 
but soon abandoned It for building and hotel keeping. His hotel is now the 
front of Miss Greene's Cure. The general was not only popular as a land- 
lord, but equally so as a man. He was intuitively a scholar and a gentle- 
man. He was many times elected a Justice of the peace, being never de- 
feated. Mrs. Landon died May 80th, 1840, and the general followed her In 
June, 1866. 

Ralph Lake, son of David and Jerusha Lake, was born In Albany, N. Y„ 
in 1700. In 1836 he married Miss Maria, daughter of UriandGedldaDooUttle, 
of Stratford, Conn. They have five living children. He came to Oneida 
county with his parents, snd remained there until 1886, when he removed to 
Perry, N.Y. In 1883 he came to Castile and settled on lots 67 and 68 Ogden 
tract, buying seventy sores. 

Horace J. Last was born In 1844 In Jefferson county, N. Y„ and In 1860 
was married to Miss EUa J. Brown, daughter of Luther and Hennah Brown, 
of Wethersfleld, N. Y. He came to Castile in 1846, and is p r opr ie t or of a res- 
taurant and billiard saloon at the Castile station. 

Behjarui Lucas, son of Ralph and Hannah Lucas, was born In 1707 In 
Washington county, N.Y., and was married to Miss Almira Rich. They have 
two children. Mr. Lucas came to Castile In 1886, and died In 1888. He was a 
fanner. 

Peter V. Lucas, son of Ralph and Hannah Lucas, was born In 1808, and 
was married in 1888 to Miss Mary Thayer, daughter of Wlllard and Phebe 
Thayer, of Gainesville. He came to Castile In 1886, and died In 1878. He was 
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Mybow Luce tu born In 1881 In 8eneoa county, N. Y^ and wu married in 
1844 to Miss Mary A. Card, of Osslan. His second wlf * was Mary Adam*, hit 
third Mr*. Tan Arsdote. of Castile, and his fourth Miss Esther A. Rood, of 
Ossttlc. He setted in CastUe In 1834, and U a farmer. 

William J. Palmbb, son of Alton and Harriet Palmer, was born in Sdplo, 
Cayuga county, la UB7, and came with his parents to Perry in 1830. In 1865 
he removed to CastUe and purchased part of his present farm. He was mar- 
ried in 1854 to Miss MarUla Toan, daughter of Thomas and Betsey Toan, of 
Perry, and has four children. 

Lunuu E. Pbuxok, son of Cole and Esther Pelton, was born in 1808 iu 
Franklin county, Mass* and was married In 1826 to Miss Eunice Dodge, 
daughter of Content and Silas Dodge. He removed to Leicester, JT. Y„ in 
1826, and to Gtfitile in 1844. He is a farmer, and has been an assessor for 
twenty-five years, 

John Pbbbock, Castile, son of ZeUh and Lydla Pennook, was born In 
1794, In Vermont, and in 1881 was married to Miss Ruth Howard, of Middle- 
bury, N. Y. 

B. Palmbb Pulps was born February 17th, 1E&4, in Leicester, N. Y., and 
in WW came to Castile with his parents, Elam and Eunice Phelps. In 1816 he 
married Miss Anna Beach, of Castile, and has one child. Mr. Phelps is 
among the most thrifty and independent farmers of CastUe, and devotes 
part of his spare winter time to teaching vocal muslo and holding musical 
conventions. 

Dabibl 8. Pickbtz, son of James R. and Betsey Pickett, was born in 
Castile in 18*7, and in 1854 was married to Blism I. Graves, daughter of 
Joseph and Mary Graves, of Castile, formerly of Great Britain. He is a 
farmer and dealer in labor saving agricultural Implements at CastUe village. 
His father. James R. Pickett, married Betsey Cross, and in March, 1818, re- 
moved to CastUe and articled .fifty acres on lot 18 Cotringer tract. He 
faithfully and honestly served his town in offices of trust. 

Qbobob F. Pxbxcb, eon of Benjamin and Lydla Quriey Pierce, was born 
in Brooklyn, Conn-, April 14th, 1802. On leaving his native State he went 
first to Livonia, Livingston county, N. Y., where he was a clerk for his 
brothers about a year, in the dry goods trade ; then after working several 
years in ML Morris he oamo to Castile In the fall of 1884, and bought the mill 
originally built and run by Elijah Burr. In 1888 he bull* a new mill, which 
was theT beginning of the mill now owned and run by the Messrs. Hopkins. 

Edwabd A. Pxbxcb, son of David and Elizabeth Pierce, was born in 
Brooklyn. Conn., January 12th. 1811, and came with his parents to CastUe in 
the spring of 1814. During the Rebellion be served in Company F, 7th ***— 
He was honorably discharged in July, 1891. In March, 1887, be was married 
to Miss Jane Lynch, of Wyandotte, Kansas. They hive two children, s son 
and daughter. Mr. Pierce was elected supervisor in 1875, and stiU holds the 
office. 

Nobmabt W. Poitd, a son of Seavy and Prudence Pond, was born in this 
town in 1881. and was married In 1858 to Miss Louisa J„ daughter of Daniel 
and Lucy Loper, of the same place. Two of bis four children are living. 
Mr. Pond was a Union soldier in 1885. Mrs. Pond died In 1888, aged thirty-six 
years, and Mr. Pond was married in 1871 to Miss Mary L. Ogden. of Grove- 
land, Livingston county. He is by trade a carpenter and joiner, but Is now 
s grocer. 

Bbla Post, a son of Aaron and Elisabeth Post, was born in Yersbier, Vt. . 
in 1787, and came with his parents to CastUe In 1818. In 1828 be was married 
to Miss Melissa Belden, daughter of Simeon and Caidna Belden, of CastUe, 
another Yermonter by birth. Mr. and Mrs. Post raised thirteen children, all 
of whom are stUl living. Aaron D„ born in I860, and the youngest of the 
thirteen, is stUl Uvlng on the old homestead. 

A vbbt Rafpbllbb, son of James and Betsy Rappellea, was born in Milo, 
Yatea county, N. Y„ in 1808, and was mrrried in 1880 to Miss MarUla Town- 
send, daughter of Uriah and Fanny Townsend, of Seneca county, N. Y. He 
has three children Uvlng. In 1837 he removed his family to CastUe, and 
bought part of his p r es en t farm. 

Jambs H. Ratbbostb, farmer, son of James Rathbone, was born in the 
town of Rhinebeck, Dutchess county, X. Y.. in 1820 ; went to Erie county in 
1888, and In 1888 came to CastUe and settled on lot 71 Ogden tract He was 
married In 1868 to Miss Elisabeth DUdJne. daughter of Zachariah and Sarah 
DUdlne, of DansvUle, N. Y„ and he has two sons. 

Rbv. Jambs Rbbd was born at Saratoga, N. Y„ April 20th, 1791. After 
receiving the rudiments of education in the district school of the early set- 
tlement of Saratoga, be engaged as clerk In a store. In 1814 he married 
Betsy Crawford, and In 1817 emigrated to Gainesville and engaged in survey- 
ing and school teaching, together with clearing a new farm. In 1818 he united 
with the Baptist church. In 1823 he was ordained to the ministry. In 1888 
his first wife died, and he married Slna Jones. In 1834 and 1836 he was a mis- 
sionary in Allegany county. He died November 27th, 1857, aged sixty-six 
years. Eight hundred persons were baptised and many churches planted by 
him, and he was regarded as the father of the GsstUo church. 

Lbtx Rzdbb was born in Springwater. N. Y., in 1881, and was married In 
1854 to Miss Mary J. Brainard, daughter of Day and Emily Brainard, of 
Gainesville ; they have two children. Mr. Rider carries on a farm of 



ninety-live acres. He came to "Castile in 1887, and his father. Buggies Rider 
inl83B. The letter died at Castile in 1848, aged forty years. His widow stU 

lives. 

Jambs Ridsdalb. son of Miles and Jane Rtdsdale, was born In Perry in 
1831. In 1852 he went to Ohio and purchased eighty acres of land. In 1886 
he returned to CastUe, snd bought the homestead of his fsther, on which he 
now resides. He was married In 18*4 to Miss Iaura A. Williams, of Ohloi 
daughter of Elisha and Hannah Williams. Ho has Ave children. 

Blxhct RoBomoN. son of John and Hope Robinson, was born In Washing- 
ton county. N. Y.. In 1796; removed with his parents to Setpto, Cayuga 
county, in 1811, and In 1825 came to Castile. In 1896 he bought eighty acres 
of wUd land In section 6 of the Gardeau reservation. He was married in 
1827 to Miss Ann Bcerdsley, daughter of Jared and Betsey Beardsley, of Ca- 
yuga county, N. Y.. and has one child, Mrs. Augustus Tuber, with whom he 
now resides. His wife died in 1855, aged fifty four years. 

Johw ROBTitsoif. son of John and Hope Robinson, was born in Washing, 
ton county, N. Y„ In 1811 ; removed with his parents to Sdplo. X. Y„ and in 
1850 came to Castile and bought his present farm. He married In 1888 Miss 
Mary A. Beardsley, daughter of Jared and Betsey Beardsley, of Sdplo. and 
has three children. 

Chestbb 3. Rood, son of James and Betsey Rood, was born In Cayuga 
county. X. Y„ in 1811, and oamo to CastUe in 1841. In 1835 he was married to 
Miss Martha Aram, of Perry, daughter of Mathias and Elisabeth Aram. 
They have three Uving children. He is a farmer, owning sixty-five acres. 
Hlsson.Jsmes E, enlisted in 1864 in Company A, 1st N. Y. Dragoons, and 
was at the battle* of the Wilderness, Squirrel Ridge, Beaver Dam. YeUow 
Tavern and at Deep Bottom, where he was dlssbled by suo stroke, and died 
at City Point, Ya„ from its effects in 1864. 

Isaac Rood, farmer, son of James and Betsey Rood, was born in Cayuga 
county, N. Y., in 1828, and came with his parents to Perry and to CastUe in 
1841. He wss married in 1868 to Miss Agnes SkUlen. daughter of James and 
Martha SkUlen. and has two children, Rebecca and Frank. 

Alowxo B. Rosb was born in the town of Lisle, Broome county, N. Y., 
February 7th, 1708. In 1818 he came to CastUe. -Subsequently to his arrival 
here he devoted a portion of his time to teaching; he was in fact one of the 
pioneers in Webster, DaboU. Morse* and Murray. Mr. Rose was married in 
1824 to Miss Faithful Groendycke of Lima, Livingston county. They had 
six children, three sons and three daughters, sll of whom grew to maturity. 
Two of the daughters still survive. One of the sons was Instantly killed 
near the close of the - Seven Days fight •• in front of Richmond. Judge 
Rose was elected to the office of magistrate the first year the people were 
trusted with such responsibility, and successively thereafter tiU 1841. when 
he was made associate justice. He was, however, stUl later ohpeen magis- 
trate from time to time, until he had held that office nearly or quite a 
quarter of a century. He was elected to the Assembly in 1858 and 1854, 
serving each term to the entire satisfaction of his constituency. He has 

heidm ^ 3r n,mor offl0 *s, *b<1 "•* one of the stalwarts in the temperance 
enterprise. 

Jambs 8. Sabpord, son of Clark and Mary A. Saoford, was born In this 
town in 1821, and was married in 1844 to Miss CaroUne A. Gray, daughter of 
Richard and PoUy Gray, of Castile; they had one child. His wife CaroUne 
died In I860, and In 1862 he married Miss Mary A. SmaUwood, daughter of 
Michael and Elisabeth SmaUwood, of Warsaw. Two of their children are 
now Uvlng. Mr. Saoford died in Washington, D. C in 1875, where he held 
an office in the post-office department. 

Eawni Sabfobd, son of Freenian snd Cynthia 8anford, w«j born In Cas- 
tile in 1824, and was married In 1849 to Mia Elisabeth Yanslyke, daughter of 
Henry and Hannah Yanslyke, of Perry ; they had three children. He re- 
mained on the homestead untU he died, aged fifty-two years. His father. 
Freeman Sanf ord. came from Connecticut and settled in Castile in 1818, and 
married Miss Cynthia Bowers. Erwin wss their only child. 

Hxnbt D. Saylbs was born in 1824 at Plnkney* Lewis county, and oame 
to Castile In 1834. He married Bmraerancy T. Minor, 'of Castile, in 1849. He 
is a farmer. 

Johb R Satlbb. farmer, eon of James and Ruth Sayles, waa horn in 
Saratoga county, N. Y., in 1822, and oame with his parents to Ca stile in 1886. 
In 1849 he married Miss EmeUne C, daughter of RusseU and Emily fiain„ T l 
of Castile, and has one child. He has served nine years successively as com- 
missioner of highways, 

Gideon ScorxsLD, son of Gideon and Abigail Scofield, was born in Albany 
county. X. Y., In 1802, and was married In 1824 to Miss PermeUa Wesoott 
daughter of John and Eunice Wesoott, of Saratoga county, N. Y. He came 
to Castile in 1866 and has f oUowed farming. He has been a magistrate and 
overseer of the poor, and Is elder In the Presbyterian church In Castile. 
Deacon Boofleld has during his long residence In Castile occupied the front 
' rank among the anti-slavery and temperance workera. 

I Milss Shabpstbbh. son of Samuel and Margaret 8harpsteen, waa born in 
182Q In Cayuga county, N. Y., and was married in 1848 to Miss Julia L. Davia, 
of Livingston county, who died in 1877, aged forty-eight years, leaving one 
toni MUes 8narpsteen has been a resident of Castile since 1338, and is a 
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Walter Shay wu born In Boston, Mass~ In 1819; to 1837 be removed to 
Allegany county, N. Y„ and remained there until 1810, when be remored to 
Eagle, Wyoming county. He wee two yean supervisor of that town. In 
1830 be waa married to Mia Caroline F. Gaily, of Nunda, N. T., by whom he 
bad two children. In 1868 be engaged in mercantile builnem at Eagle Vil- 
lage. He waa a United States assistant aeseasor for the 88th district for 
nine years from 1888. In 1818 be removed to Castile village, and was there 
elected a justice of the peace. 

Pklo Sheldoe, son of Isaac and Sally Sheldon, was born in the town of 
Pawlet, V U in 1808, and married Mies Henrlette Bdgerton, of the same place, 
in 1880. They have had fire children, three of whom are living. Mr. Sheldon 
came to Cayuga oounty, N. Y., to 18S5, and thence to Castile in 1888. His son 
William was in the United States service three years during the war of the 
ltobellkm, and was honorably discharged. 

Normae talons, son of Sua* and Hannah Simons, was born In Connecti- 
cut In 1807, and In 1880 came to Castile. In 1888 be married Mies Ludnda 
Phelps, daughter of Eldad and Abigail Phelps, of Castile. They have three 
children. In 1881 Mr. Simons bought his present farm. 

JosiAH Slade, son of Joseph and Rhode Blade, was born to Rensselaer 
oounty, K. Y., to 1881. In 1888 be moved to Madison county, N. Y., and to 
1810 came to Castile, where he has since 1858 been employed as a dealer to 
produce and to Scotch and American granite. He was married to 1800 to 
Mies Martha A. Scott, daughter of Isaac and Mary Scott, of Allegany oounty, 
N. Y. Of his five children Mary I. Blade, M. D., Is a graduate of the Ann 
Arbor Medical Institute. 

Petbb L. Smith, son of Isaac and Lydia Smith, was born in Genesee Falls 
In 1844, and was man led to 1888 to Mies Mary L., daughter of William B. and 
P. Wiseman, of Gainesville. He has two children. He came to Castile in 
1870, and Is a farmer. His parents came west from Dutchess oounty, and 
settled on new land to Genesee Falls. His father died to 1876, aged eighty- 
three years. 

Davis W. Smith was born In Vermont In 1815, and to 1885 removed to Troy, 
X. Y„ where he graduated as a law student. In 1888 he came to Castile, and 
kept a select school until the spring of 1855, when failing health required 
its-close In 1841 he was 'married to Mies Emily 8. Welles, of Castile, daughter 
of Israel and Emily 8. Welles, of Connecticut. She gled to 1872, leaving two 
eons and a daughter, who are still living. Mr. Smith oontinues to reside on 
the spot where he spent the prime of live. 

Harrison W. Smith was born to 1880 to Livingston oounty, K. Y., and was 
married in 1848 to Nancy I. Mills, of that oounty. He came to Castile to 
1857, and is sn attorney and oounselor st law at the village. Of his six chil- 
dren one son, Frederick, is practicing law on Main street; another, E. C. 
Smith, is a druggist st Castile, and a third, Charles J. Smith, Is s dry goods 
merchant at Castile. 

S. Chester Smith. M. D„ a son of Ezra B. and Harriet 8mlth, was born In 
Preston, Conn.. In 1888, and came with his parents to 1884 to Castile. He 
graduated to medicine at New York to 1880, and was s surgeon to the navy 
until 1804, when be resigned. He was married to Miss Lida Van Arsdale, 
daughter of Abram and Maria Van Arsdale, of Castile, to 1888. They nave 
one child, a boy, about ten years old. Dr. Smith Is now practicing at 
Castile. 

Rev. William Herrt Srtder, son of Dr. Andrew and Lydia Snyder, 
waa born to the town of Hurley, Ulster county, N. Y„ to 1784. About ISA 
be became pastor of s Dutch Reformed church to Payette, Seneca county, 
K. Y. He was married to 1827 to Miss Harriet 8turtivant, daughter of Zebi- 
dee and Jerusha Sturtivant, of Columbia oounty, K. Y. He has had one son 
and three daughters. The daughters are still living. After some ten years 
of professional life, ill health compelled him to abandon the pulpit and go 
to farming ; he died to 1874. Mrs. Snyder still lives st the old homestead. 

John Sowerbt, son of George and Elisabeth 8owerby, was born to York- 
shire, England, id 1808. In 1888 he came to Geneva. N. Y., and to 1888 to Cas- 
tile, and settled on lot 48 Ogden tract. He was married to 1888 to Miss Jane 
Brown, daughter of Thomas and Mary Brown, and has six children. He is s 



Framcib M. Taber, son of Colonel Stephen D. and Percy P. Taber, was 
born to 1888 to Castile, and to 1888 wss married to Miss Susan D. Robinson, of 
Castile ; they have two children. Mr. Taber la a farmer, having one hundred 
and fifty acres of the old Qardeau reservation. His father was born st 
Broadalbin, N.Y„to 1788, and came to Perry in 1817, and from *bere to Castile 
to 1888. He was for many years supervisor of Castile, and also s loan com- 
missioner. He died to 1871, aged seventy-three years, honored and respected 
by ail who 1 



Charles Strom q, son of Ellphalet and Sally Strong, was born to 1818 to 
Northampton, Mass. In 1845 he married Miss Christine Evetand, of Living, 
ston oounty, X. Y. In 1835 he came to Castile, where he is now enguged In 
terming. In 1881 his first wife died, and to 1804 he married Miss Armlnda 
Stone, of OrangevWe, N. Y. They have four children. 

Thomas H. and Charles Sctherlaho, of the firm of T. H. Sutherland * 
Co., are sons of George and Mary A. Sutherland, and were born to the town 
of Hamilton, Canada West— Thomas H. February 1st, 1855, and Charles Feb- 
ruary 88th, 1858. They came with their parents to Castile to 1878. Charles 
was married to Miss Mary M. Sears, of Caneadea, Allegany county, August, 
1878. The brothers are the present proprietors of the Castile Marble and 
Granite Works, s few doors east of the corner of Main and Water streets. 

Harmok E. Taber, son of Colonel 8tepben D. and Percy P. Taber, was 
born to 1840 st Castile, and waa married to 1870 to Mies Jennie Pettibone, of 
Michigan. He owns a first class farm of one hundred and thirty-five acres 
on the Qardeau reservation. 



Oraroe M. Taber, son of Gideon and Bpha Taber, wss born to 1885 In 
Perry, and was married to 1808 to Miss Loretta E. Curtiss, of Geauga county. 
O. She died to 1854, and to 1880 he married Mrs. Cynthia D. Pettibone, of 
Warsaw. Mr. Taber Is justice of the peace, and a member of the firm of 
Coleman * Taber, who have a storehouse and are large produce dealers st 
Castile station. Mr. Tabor's father died to Castile to 1881, aged ninety years. 

David Taooart, son of David and Sarah Taggmrt, was born to Washing- 
ton oounty, N. Y., to 1808, and m 1827 came to Castile and bought the farm 
lately occupied by him. He married Miss Betsey Woodruff, of Gainesville, 
who died to 1*74. He died to 1878, leaving to his son and daughter, who still 
reside on the homestead, one of the most attractive suburban farm rest- 
denoes to Castile. 

Charles Tallmak, son of Lewis and Julia Tallman, was born to 1881 to 
Genesee Falls. He married to 1857 Miss Sarah Belden, daughter of Paul and 
Miranda Belden, of Castile, and has two children. He came to Castile to re- 
side in 1871, and is s farmer. Mr. Tallman is deacon of the Baptist church 
at Castile, and a grandson of Deacon Charles Tallman, an early settler of 
this town. 

Frame G. Tallmak, son. of Benson and Sophia Tallman, was born st Cas- 
tile in 1888, and was married to 1800 to Miss Laverna Allen, of Gainesville. 
He is s member of the firm of Hoagland, Cummins ft Co., manufacturers of 
and wholesale dealers to plows, harrows, cultivators and other improved 
farming Implements connected with their iron foundry st Castile village. 

Bemsok Tallmax, son of Charles and Esther Tallman, was born to Dela- 
ware oounty, K. Y„ to 1812, and came with his parents to Castile to 1817, since 
which time he has resided here. He was married in 1883 to Miss Sophia 
Carlisle, daughter of William and Nancy Carlisle, of Castile, and they have 
three children. He has held the office of assessor of the town for twenty 
years, and has been a deacon of the Baptist church to Castile for thirty years. 
He Is by occupation a farmer. His father came with an ox team, being 
two weeks on the Journey. The father, Charles Tallman, was s deacon of the 
Baptist church, and held the offices of supervisor and justice of the peace 
of Castile. 

Captain Elias Tallmak, son of Giles Tallman, was born to Delaware 
county, N. Y„ to 1815, and came with his parents to 1818 to Castile with an ox- 
team. He settled on lot 68 Ogden tract, and was married in 1888 to Miss 
Cynthia Mattiaon, daughter of Jeremiah and Barbara Msttison, who came to 
Castile to 1888 from Vermont. Captain Tallman has four children, two of 
whom served to the war of the Rebellion. He wasat the age of seven teen at 
Buffalo with his regiment during the Patriot war, and he afterward became 
captain of the same artillery company. Hie father served to the war of 1818, 
for which his widow still receives s pension. Captain Tallman la a farmer 
on the old homestead of one hundred acres, and has discharged the duties of 
various offices of honor and trust to his town. 

JoRif A. Thompsor was born to 1884 to Allegany oounty, N. Y„ and mar- 
ried Miss Jane A. Wheat, of CentervUte, N. Y., to 1848. He came to Castile 
to 1803. He is a retired merchant, and is manufacturing cheese to twelve 
factories, and buying and shipping butter, cheese and wool at Castile 
station. 

Ira True, son of Samuel and Zeruiah True, was born to Vermont to 1780 
and to 1815 came to Wyoming oounty with his parents and their effects, with 
two ox-teams and one horse, being forty-two days on s Journey of four 
hundred miles. In October Mr. True arrived to Covington and articled 
eighty acres of wild land. They slept to their oovered wagons until they 
had erected a log house. In the spring of 1810 they sold out for one hundred 
dollars, and purchased sixty acres to Perry. In 1880 Ira True was miuried 
to Miss Judith Nevtos, of Perry, and to 1880 he removed to his late farm to 
Castile. He died to 1878, aged eighty years, leaving a widow and five children. 
Dr. Jacob True, his son, residing on the farm, is an esectro-theuraputist 
practitioner, and la successfully treating diseases at his residence. 

William D. True, son of Stephen D. and Mary True, of Castile, was born 
to this town to 1880, and to 1881 was married to Miss Ella Bogart, daughter of 
Dr. Gilbert and Catharine Bogart, of Genesee Falls. He Is s farmer and a 
partner to the True ft Feloh livery business. 

Joseph W. True, a son of William and Sally True, was born to Hard wick, 
Vt., to 1811, and came with his parents to Covington to 1814. The trip took 
twenty-five days, an ox team being the motor. Mr. True left Covington 
and settled to Castile to 1888, and was married to Miss Dorcas Gilbert, of the 
latter place, to 1888. The more active part of his life was very suoosssfully 
spent to the undertaking and the furniture business, from which he has 
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Francis M. Warner was born in Windsor, N. Y., in 1845, and was married 
In 1807 to Miss Sarah L. Nash, of Perry. He came to Castile in 1888, end 
bought a farm of eighty-one acres on lot 55, Cotringer tract. 

Wheeler R. Warriner, son of Chester and Drusilla Warriner, was born 
in Gainesville in 1812, and was married in 1835 to Miss Angelina Willcox. 
daughter of Robert and Sally Willcox, of Castile. She died in 1855, and be 
married, in 1858, Mrs. Jane Lucas, of Castile, daughter of Conrad and Mag- 
dalene Vanliew, of Gainesville. Mr. Warriner has been assessor of Castile 
for twelve years, and has lived in the town since 1856. He is a farmer. 
Post-office, Gainesville. 

David A. Wallace was born in this town in 1821, and is the son of David 
D. and Hannah Wallace. In 1843 he married Sarah Ely, daughter of John B. 
and Jane Ely, of Gainesville ; and of his nine children eight are living. Mr. 
Wallace has always been a farmer and a resident of this town, excepting 
eight years in Michigan— 1850-58. His father was born in 1788 in Massachu- 
setts, and in 1818 settled In Castile. His first wife was Hannah Moon, of 
Sciplo, N. Y., by whom he had four children, three of whom are living. She 
died in 1881, and in 1838 Mr. Wallace married Elizabeth Grisewood, who bore 
him one child. On her death, in 1848, he married Permella Sanford, who 
died in 1874. Mr. Wallace died in 1870. 

George Wheeler, son of Jesse and Polly Wheeler, was born in Keene, 
N. H„ November 8th, 1790. He Jearned the trade of wool carding and cloth 



dressing at Littleton, N. H., and on coming of age engaged in the business 
for himself at that place. In 1815 he removed to Paris, Oneida county, X. Y„ 
and in 1818 to Lisle, Broome county, where be prosecuted his original busi- 
ness twenty-two years. He next pursued milling for eight years. In 1848 
he located at East Pike, owning and running the stone mill at that place. 
He moved to Castile in 1855. Farming, sawing, planing and lath and 
shingle-making have come in for a share of his attention. Mr. Wheeler 
was first married to Miss Betsy Sertwell, of Littleton, N. H., in 1833. They 
had four children, two of whom survive. Mrs. Betsy Wheeler died in Cas- 
tile in 1881, aged sixty-seven years. Mr Wheeler was married In 1883 to Mrs. 
Tursey Gould, of Xunda, Livingston county. She died in Castile October 
14th, 1879, aged seventy-six years. He was Justice of the peace in Lisle six- 
teen years, and was one of the associate judges of Broome county, and one 
of the commissioners for building the court-house and jail of that county. 
He became a brigadier-general of militia, was a member of the Legislature, 
and postmaster at Upper Lisle twenty years. 

Arson Williams, born in 1808 in Otsego county, N. Y., married In 1838 
Miss Urminda Lamman, of Orangeville, N. Y. He came here in 1818, and is 
a shoemaker at Castile. 

John Wright, son of John and Tamar Wright, was born in Dutchess 
county, N. Y., in 1801. In 1885 he came to Castile and bought a portion of 
his present farm. In 1828 he married Miss Lovica Wixon, daughter of John 
and Phebe Wixon, and has six living children. 
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THE TOWN OF COVINGTON. 




IGHTEEN hundred and six found Covington a 
wilderness without inhabitants. Its gently 
$£*% rolling surface, varied here and there by a plain, 
a gorge, a rugged rise, was densely covered with 
tall maples, beech, bass wood, black cherry, spread- 
ing elms and sturdy oaks — beech and maple predom- 
inating. 

The paths of men, gently trod by moccasined feet, were 
there, leading from wigwams on the Genesee toward the 
council fires of Buffalo and Tonawanda. Bronze-faced 
travelers, with strong bow and well-aimed arrow, stopped the 
timid deer in its flight, brought the agile squirrel from the 
top of nut-bearing beech, and with rod and line jerked 
speckled fish from the crystal pools of Pearl brook and 
from the quiet spring-fed waters of the Oatka (Allen's) 
creek. Reaching the " Big spring " (at Waldron's, formerly 
Judge Sprague's mill) they kindled fires, rested awhile on 
the sloping banks of the stream, and cooked and ate with 
more than civilized relish what vulgar moderns call a "square 
meal." Crossing the Oatka, pursuing their trail westward 
up the ravine, they pass to other hunting grounds, to perish 
miserably from the earth, sadly conscious that savages have 
no rights Christians are bound to respect. 

Pioneer Arrivals and Enterprises. 

In the panorama of events a new scene opened. The In- 
dian trail was trod by one of a different race, precursor of a 
marvelous change! Tall, muscular, thoughtful, reserved, 
bred at the base of the Green mountains, firm in his tread, 
firmer in his purpose, Jairus Cruttenden followed the paths 
so often trod by Red Jacket, Tall Chief, Cornplanter and 
their tribes, carefully scrutinizing timber, soil and situations 
till he came to the " Big spring," a few rods south of where 
Pearl creek empties into the Oatka. Here the deep, strong 
soil, magnificent timber and the expanse of level land greatly 
impressed him. He at once resolved to make his home 
there. As he decided, a strange darkness came over the 
land, the stars were visible at midday, birds and beasts 
sought their resting places, the wild men of the woods were 
sore afraid— it was the " great eclipse of 1806! " 

Adventurers, three or four years before, had built their 
cabins at Buttermilk Falls (Le Roy), ten miles southwest of 
there at Wright's, and at Warsaw, but between these places 
and eastward to the Genesee river was no white inhabitant. 
Mr. Cruttenden went to work at once cutting trees,putting up 
a log house and clearing two or three acres of land, which he 
sowed to wheat the same season. He lived alone, changing 
works occasionally with his five or six neighbors at " Wright's 



Corners," two miles west, where his bread was baked. For the 
rest he extemporized his own cooking. We may well be- 
lieve that he went back to Pultney, Vt., for his wife and 
child as soon as he could get ready for them. Returning in 
October he pushed forward his improvements; but soon a 
serious unpleasantness occurred. During his absence a 
brother of Jemima Wilkinson, " the prophetess," or, as she 
styled herself, " the universal friend," who founded a sect 
or community on Seneca lake, had bought the premises from 
the Holland Company, and so he duly notified the occupant. 
The land was not surveyed when Cruttenden came, but he 
was assured that he could choose his place and it would be 
reserved for him — a promise not kept, so he had to begin 
anew. He went half a mile to the northwest and commenc- 
ed again. Soon after his brothers-in-law, William and John 
Sprague, settled east of him on the same lot. William 
Sprague, a hatter, built a Shop to make and sell hats, and 
erected a log house where Mrs. Cameron now lives. His 
brother John started the pioneer tannery a little east of him, 
and close to where Gurdon Miller built soon after, it being 
the east part of the Gorton farm. He ground his bark by 
rolling a huge stone, like a grind stone with a shaft through 
it, round a platform with a horse, removing the fine bark and 
putting the coarse in the track of the wheel. 

In 1 8 10 William Miller came from Sherburne and settled 
three-fourths of a mile north of Pearl Creek, on the Warsaw 
and Le'Roy road. He entertained travelers, sold goods, 
made potash (the first in the neighborhood), sold it for 
$*75 P er ton in Caledonia, and subsequently ran a line of 
stages. 

Dr. Daniel White, the first physician in the town, settled 
north and adjoining Mr. Miller. He was a surgeon in the war 
of 181 2, was skillful, had a large practice, gave calomel 
and used whiskey freely, as the fashion was, and was more 
companionable than constant as his wife believed. He was 
a leading member and champion of the masonic order. 
While leading a grand masonic procession on " St. John's 
day," at Pavilion, arrayed in royal robes, his wife, who had 
more temper than self respect and* frequently gave her hus- 
band the benefit of it, brought up the rear clad in the most 
slatternly garments imaginable. Their daughter Volina was 
the first child born in the town. The family moved west 
about 1826. 

The first settler east of the Warsaw and Le Roy road was 
Captain Levi Beardsley, who in 1810 or 181 1 took up six 
hundred acres where John C. Taine now lives. His sons 
Dyer, Jesse, Elisha, Levi and William took farms, and were 
industrious and enterprising citizens. Amenzo Beardsley, a 
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grandson of Captain Beardsley, lives in Middlebury, and his 
daughter married Charles B. Matthews. 

Captain Beardsley is gratefully remembered for the kindly 
welcome and generous aid he extended to many early comers. 
He removed with most of his sons to Chautauqua county, 
N. Y. 

In 1811 Marshall Davis, from Vermont, settled at Pearl 
Creek, where Chauncey Pond now lives, and a year or two 
later he sold to Timothy Cruttenden (father of Jairus) and 
his son Julius, who came from Pultney, Vt., and Mr. Davis 
moved east about a mile, where he resided till his death. 
Soon after his removal he was joined by his mother and his 
brothers Calvin, Jonathan, Edward and Lewis. Edward 
was a fanner, a preacher and a school teacher, whom the 
writer remembers gratefully as a kind and faithful teacher. 
He married his brother Marshall's widow for his second wife, 
and is now living in Macomb county, Mich., about ninety 
years of age. 

Calvin Davis married Captain Beardsley 's daughter Sylvia, 
in 1 814, it being the first marriage in the town. 

About this time William Cruttenden, cousin to Jairus, set- 
tled three-fourths of a mile south of Pearl Creek, on the War- 
saw road. He sold to Ethel Cushman and his son Joseph 
T. Cushman, who sold to Joseph Burleigh, whose son Ed- 
ward sold to Mr. Boyce. 

Luke Keith built on the east side of Allen's creek. Shortly 
after Salmon and David Hurlburt, Mr. Raymond, a cooper, 
Orin and Elnathan Scranton and Jonathan Peterson settled 
on the creek near Captain Sprague's saw-mill and woolen- 
mill, which stood a little above where William Cro man's saw- 
mill now stands. This. # was the most popular part of the 
town. Captain James Sprague came in 1812. His house 
was on the west side of Allen's creek, where Messrs. Henry 
and George Eastman now live, and nearly opposite his saw- 
mill. 

James C. Ferris, a leading business man of Middlebury, 
built a store at Pearl Creek, where T. G. Miller's grocery 
now- is, and which was moved by N. B. Miller, and is now 
occupied by Norman Shepard. Mr. Ferris also owned and 
lived on the farm east of Wyoming where Mr. Thayer re- 
sides. He built and occupied a house on the Samuel Webb 
farm, and sold to Mr. Squires, its present owner. Mr. Fer- 
ris came from Albany in 181 7, and long conducted a very 
large mercantile business at Wyoming; also farming to a con- 
siderable extent He made potash extensively, and after the 
completion of the Erie Canal shipped it at Brockport. 

South of the Samuel Webb farm lived Thomas Tygart, 
who was taken prisoner in the war of 181 a and sent to Hal- 
ifax, suffering great hardships; he died in Wisconsin. While 
in Covington his three-year-old boy Merrit was lost in the 
woods, and only found tht day after by a general turnout 
of the inhabitants. 

Deacon Daniel Judd, living on the Warsaw road, came in 
1817, and the Presbyterians held their meetings at his house. 
Abijah Owen, Elisha Palmer, David Beebe, on the E. Murry 
place, and Mr. Locke and four sons on the Havens place, all 
came between 1820 and 1830. 

In 1825 Jedediah Walker moved with his son, Jedediah S. 
Walker, from Rutland, Vt., and bought Deacon Nathaniel 
Brown's place, adjoining William Miller's. Deacon Brown 
had resided there several years, and William Miller married 
his daughter. 



Jacob Lemley, a skillful blacksmith, opened a shop at 
Pearl Creek in 1825, and his son has continued the business 
since. The same year Daniel Sprague, of Livonia, exchanged 
his farm with William Sprague, the hatter, and he came on 
with his sons James 2nd and Chauncey. James Sprague 
2nd, afterward appointed judge, also purchased the mill then 
recently erected by Erastus Bailey, of Le Roy (afterward 
owned by Duncan Cameron, and later by O. D. Waldron). 
About 1826 John Doty, who had married a sister of J. S. 
Walker, bought a farm on the Pavilion road, a part of it hav- 
ing belonged to Jonathan Petersen. 

About the same time Joshua Dean bought a farm at Pearl 
Creek; he died at that place a few years after. The farm 
is now owned and occupied by Chauncey Pond. Chester 
Moulton, from Vermont, owns the house built by George Par- 
tridge, a manufacturer of spinning wheels, whose wife was a 
sister of Jairus Cruttenden. 

S. O. and Beaumont Parks, near Pearl Creek, live on a 
farm formerly owned by Hiram Brooks, who sold it to Es- 
quire Bowers; the next farm east was taken up by Lazarus 
Green, a seceder from the Shakers; the writer remembers his 
collecting a large number of men to plant his potatoes be- 
fore the change of the moon. 

The Davises and Peter Knapp, deputy postmaster of Cov- 
ington under Benedict Brooks, lived west of the Norris hill, 
on land now owned by Harry Sprague. 

Daniel Balcom built, at a very early day, the first grist- 
mill in the town; it was small, of the Graham itish order, 
having no bolt, and was used mainly to grind feed and 
"samp;" it stood where Mr. Mather lives, west of Harry 
Sprague, on Pond creek. It was converted into a carding 
machine by Mr. Hough. Timothy and Julius Cruttenden, 
Hurlburt, Patridge, Church, Norton, Crocker and others all 
made spinning wheels, "big" and "little," and all the 
women used them. 

David Norris caroe.to Covington Centre in 181 2, and "took 
out an article " of a farm. Returning to Vermont he came 
back with his family March 14th, 1813. He stopped over 
night at Levi McWethey's, on the corners north of Coving- 
ton Centre. 

Isaiah Phelps was living near the present school-house, on 
the west side of the road, and Captain Beardsley at what is 
now called " Paine's Corners;" these were the only .settlers 
on the road until Perry Centre was reached: there was no 
inhabitant east of this road in the town of Covington.. Mr. 
Norris. lived for some time without floor, doors, or win- 
dows. 

The next year Thatcher Beardsley and William Norris 
settled a little east of him; and the next year (1815) Edward 
Norris bought land south of him, lying near Captain Beards- 
ley. Rev. William True came with him from Vermont; they 
were* twenty-six days on the road, with ox teams. 

The first frame tavern, with barn, bar-room, ball-room 
and beds, was erected and installed at Covington Centre by 
Daniel Balcom, in 1817. There pleasure seekers "tripped 
the light fantastic toe " in rather heavy boots, while on Sun- 
day in the same assembly room Elders William True, Mil- 
lard and Badger exhorted sinners to repentance. Daniel 
Balcom was succeeded by James Norris, brother of Mark, 
in the tavern. Some years later Enos Newman and Colonel 
Miller kept open house where William Bryon now lives. 

In 1817 Mark Norris came to Covington; he was born in 
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1796 in Peacham, Vt.; taught school in Lima, N. Y., and 
married Roccina B. Vail, sister of Benjamin Vail. He 
opened a store and an ashery; did a large business for some 
years, then sold to B. Vail & Compton, who bad been clerks 
in his employ, and went to Ypsilanti, Mich. 

In 18x7 John Nobles and his brother came to this town, 
and settled on " No. six." John married Mary, daughter of 
Captain Sprague, attended his grist-mill for many years, and 
afterward bought a farm in Pavilion, where he is still living, 
at the age cf eighty-two years; his wife died in 1878; two 
sons and two daughters are in Pavilion. 

Mark N orris was succeeded by Vail & Compton, who 
married daughters of Dr. Derby. They did a large mercan- 
tile business until Vail was succeeded by Samuel B. Peck, a 
rfephew of Benedict Brooks, who eventually bought Comp- 
ton* s interest in the store, and for several years kept a large 
assortment of goods and did a good business. Since that 
time much of the trade of Covington Centre has been di- 
verted to other places. 

About 1830 the Genesee road was moved a third of a mile 
further north for a better grade, and public buildings were 
then erected on their present sites. 

Enos Newman settled in 181 1 on the Leicester or Elicott 
road, leading from Cuylerville through Pavilion to Tona- 
wanda. This road was surveyed by Joseph Elicott, and 
opened by Sylvenus Young, father of Mr. S. Young, of 
Geneseo, who had settled on Allen's creek (Oatka) in 
1810. 

.In 1814 Joseph Perry settled on the Leicester road, where 
Harrison McWethey now lives. The Carrs and Crowfoots 
came about 1816, and settled on the same road. 

Deacon David Fowler came from Ulster county, N. Y., in 
1824, and settled a little east of Covington Centre; his 
daughter married Dr. Eben Warner, who practiced medicine 
successfully at Covington Centre. 

Alexander Boyd, born near Glasgow, Scotland, came to Sar- 
atoga county, N. Y., in 181 1, and to Covington in 1824, tak- 
ing a part of Gilbert Lang's place, who came in 1822. Mr. 
B. was a very industrious farmer, who improved his cattle 
and sheep, and for fifty years was never absent from .the 
communion table of his church. He brought from the 
church in Scotland this significant testimonial: " We have 
known him from infancy, and he has always behaved soberly 
and honestly." His sons are James, Samuel and Alexander; 
his daughters Margaret and Jane. Mr. Boyd died in 1874, 
aged eighty-four. 

James McQueen came in 1825. Mordecai Brownell came 
in 1825, and settled just west of the Scott orOrrfarm. He, 
together with his son, Lorenzo Brownell, living on the Orin 
Scranton place, took much interest in the improvement of 
sheep and cattle. Peter Forbes and Alexander Douglass 
came in 1827. 

On the eastern borders of Covington, just west of the 
United Presbyterian church, is a (arm that deserves special 
mention. About 1819 Captain Scott and Captain Mow took 
up six hundred acres of land, which they divided, Captain 
Scott taking the south part. They both pushed their im- 
provements vigorously, Captain Scott performing a feat un- 
paralleled in pioneer annals. He chopped, cleared, fenced 
into ten-acre lots, and sowed to winter wheat, one hundred 
acres in one year, and all in the most thorough manner. He 
got the enormous yield of fifty bushels of wheat to the acre. 



It was cut with sickles, Mr. John Nobles, of Pavilion, being 
one of the reapers; they were divided into three squads, of 
five men each, and at once entered into a vigorous competi- 
tion for the lead; so much so that before night on the first 
day half the men were " under the fence," being helped 
there in some cases by the barrel of whiskey, with a faucet 
and tin cup, kept in the harvest field and in the woods while 
the land was being cleared. This crop of wheat was threshed 
with flails, drawn to Albany on wagons, and sold for two 
dollars a bushel, the teams loading back with goods. Elated 
with his success, Captain Scott, socially inclined, spent the 
following season in Washington, having sold his farm to 
James Gilmore. A year or two later he went West, and died 
without becoming rich. Mr. Gilmore sold the farm to Mr. 
Sturtevant, and he to John Orr, who came from Scotland 
with his father to Caledonia when he was four years old. 
His father, while at a chopping bee, was killed with an ax 
by a comrade frenzied with drink. McLean, the murderer, 
fled to the woods, where he was fed several days by his 
mother. He was afterward arrested on the road while leav- 
ing the country and hung at Batavia in 1807 — the first exe- 
cution in Genesee county. John Orr was a man of great in- 
dustry and perseverance; while young he assisted his 
widowed mother, whose labors, trials and achievements seem 
almost incredible. His wife and two sons occupy the Scott 
farm. 

Peoria, a village of twenty-five or thirty residences, with 
shops, hotel and store, was not settled till the close of the 
war of 1 81 2. About that time Deacon Butler located a little 
west and Mr. Mills a little southeast of the present village. 
Subsequently Deacon James Wells opened a store and his 
son a hotel at the "Corners," and about 1827 Mr. James 
Gordon established himself in business, with his sons. He 
kept a full assortment, had a good trade and still continues 
it. His eldest son is actively employed elsewhere, and his 
son Thomas collects the farm produce and ships it at Pavil- 
ion, on the State Line railroad. One of Mr. Gordon's 
daughters is the wife of Rev. Mr. Gilfillin, the eloquent and 
popular pastor of the United Presbyterian church. 

A joint stock company, aided by subsidies, built a sub- 
stantial steam flouring-mill, but finding the cost of run- 
ning greater than of water-mills, it was abandoned as a 
mill. 

Mr. Fiero for several years manufactured the diamond 
toothed cultivator, that perhaps has never been excelled for 
stirring the soil in corn fields and cutting up weeds and 
grass. The tooth is a diamond shaped steel plate attached 
to an iron shank. 

Mr. Guthrie, of Peoria, has invented an iron fence post 
of undoubted value — a large stone is drilled and the post, an 
inch bar, inserted in it 

Elijah Kendall came to the southeast part of Covington in 
1 81 7; his brother-in-law, Jonathan Cooley, about the same 
time; they were from Springfield, Mass., and were the first 
settlers in that part of the town. Mr. Cooley 's wife survives 
him, at the age of ninety-six. Of his sons, Frederick, Gil- 
bert, Alonzo, Ashley and Carlton, the last occupies the home- 
stead. Elijah Kendall's sons are Franklin, Ralph, Alfred, 
William and Lawson. Theodore, his grandson, lives on the 
homestead. 

Mr. Ban* took up the farm where Leicester Rood now 
lives. Elijah Lamb was an early settler. James Armstrong 
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settled further west Isaac Wellman moved in 1821 from 
Vermont to Friendship, and the year following to the "State 
road " in Covington, where Mr. Morrow now lives; he died 
in 1847. John, Andrew and David Morrow came with their 
mother from Saratoga county and settled on the State road, 
at the source of Pearl creek, in 1821. John went to Michi- 
gan, where he died. Joseph Durfle came from Rhode Island 
in 1822, and settled at Paine's Corners. 

Jasher Taylor, son of Jasher Taylor of Ashfield, Mass., 
came with his family in 1827 and bought Elisha Beardsley*s 
place, adjoining Captain Beardsley's farm. Mr. Taylor died 
in 1872. 

David Wylie came in 1814, and bought Mr. Fosgate's 
" chance " to a farm on the Perry road, half a mile south of 
Captain Beardsley's; and Hardin Bradly settled the same 
year a little further south, toward La Grange. In 18 13 Dan- 
iel Howard came to La Grange, where he built a house on 
the northeast corner. Samuel Russell and James Miller, who 
had married his sisters, built on the northwest corner, and 
Mr. Armstrong on the southeast corner. There was no set- 
tlement east short of Moscow, near the Genesee river. 

Asaph White, commonly called Bachelor White, came 
from the town of Heath, Mass., in 1815, and bought a farm 
west of La Grange; cleared twelve acres with the help of 
Calvin Lewis and Samuel Hatch, and sowed it to wheat. 
Being disappointed in receiving money from the east which 
was due to him, he sold in the spring of 18 17 to William 
Alton,- who harvested forty-five bushels to the acre. Wheat 
being scarce after the cold season of 1816, Alton sold it 
for $2 per bushel Mr. Alton died, and his son William 
succeeded to the place, which is now owned by Deacon 
Austin Lane, who was an early settler. John Howard lived 
east of his brother Deacon Howard, and sold in 1819 to 
John Boughton. Captain Gillett bought the place now 
owned by Mark Vebyg. 

Captain James Sprague, one of the prominent farmers and 
business men of Covington, was born in Connecticut in 1766, 
and was living with his mother, brothers and sisters near 
New London, Conn., when that town was burned by Ben- 
edict Arnold in September; 1781, the most valuable of their 
goods were burned. In 1798 he married Abiah Carpenter, 
and they lived in New Marlborough, Mass., where all his 
t hildren were born. In 18 12 he removed to Covington, and 
immediately built a saw-mill on the Oatka, in company with 
Aaron Spaulding, it being the first saw-mill in the neighbor- 
hood and a very great convenience to the settlers. Soon 
afterward he erected a carding and cloth dressing establish- 
ment. In 1826 be built the grist-mill now owned by William 
Crossman. He subsequently established his sons in business 
in Pavilion; James in cloth dressing, Daniel and William as 
merchants, while Paul took charge of the grist and saw-mills, 
and Erastus of the farm of four hundred acres. William on 
retiring from mercantile business practiced medicine success- 
fully at Pavilion for several years. 

Captain Sprague was respected as a man of energy and 
integrity, of much public spirit. For a long time he stood 
first in wealth and enterprise in the town of Covington. He 
died in Pavilion in October, 1849. 

Daniel Howard, the son of Elisha Howard and Patty Wil- 
liams, was bora in West Rockingham, Windsor county, Vt 
After living awhile in Middlebury, Vt, he removed to Os- 
wego county, N. Y., and married Patty Sherman. He 



selected a farm in 1 813 on the northeast corner at La Grange. 
His brother and brothers-in-law settled at La Grange about 
the same time, being the first settlers in the south part of the 
town. Mr. Howard and his wife were soon taken down with 
fever, and lay at the point of death for eight weeks. Day 
after day and week after week women came three or four 
miles on horseback to minister to Mrs. Howard's necessities 
during each night, and then returned to severe labors at 
their own homes. She is still living. Mr. Howard bought 
his farm for $4 per acre, and sold it in 1816 for $13. He 
bought another, one and a-half miles west of La Grange, 
where his son Jonathan now lives, for $5 per acre, and clear- 
ed it. He was a staunch Democrat, a Baptist, a deacon, 
an efficient highway commissioner when the duties were 
arduous, and in all respects a good citizen. He died in 
1856. 

Mr. Howard frankly acknowledged that his wife " did as 
much to pay for the farm " as himself, and many other men 
could say as much if they would. The labors of pioneer 
women are almost incredible. Mrs. Howard, while rearing 
her family, cut and made clothes for the people round about, 
did the housework, boarded the hired man, boarded " Bach- 
elor " White and his men, wove cloth for the neighborhood, 
kept a ministers', pedlars' and land-lookers' tavern, and made 
butter and cheese to buy groceries and store goods. 

Her son, Austin A., who died in 1879, attained distinction 
as a lawyer in Buffalo. From the time he left home to at- 
tend Williams College, to his death, forty years afterward, 
he never failed on his mother's birthday to write her a good 
letter and to accompany it with a substantial token of re- 
gard. 

Thomas Fisher came to Covington in 181 7 from Stafford! 
Genesee county, where he had cleared up a farm. He came 
to Stafford from the town of Pompey, Onondaga county, N. 
Y. He was the son of Jacob Fisher, of Sharon, Mass., and 
came to this State when fourteen years old. He married 
Desire Pratt, sister of Webster Pratt, who also came to 
Covington in 1817. Mr. Pratt's father, Noah, served through 
the Revolutionary war, and died about 1830. Thomas 
Fisher purchased a large farm on lot 4, of Stephen Wilkinson, 
and cleared it up, performing a great amount of hard labor; 
he was an upright and respected citizen. 

Duncan Cameron was prominent among the business men 
of Covington and, indeed, of western New York. Born in 
Saratoga county, N. Y., of Scotch ancestors, he came, about 
1820, with his parents, two brothers and two sisters, to York, 
Livingston county. He then bought the Lazarus Green 
farm of John Gilmore, whose sister he had married. He 
exchanged farms with Chauncey Sprague, taking one at the 
mouth of Pearl creek, first occupied by William Sprague. 
He purchased the grist-mill now owned by O. D. Waldron. 
From about 1840 he speculated in grain and wool He was 
a decided and active Whig and Republican; was very pub- 
lic spirited; active as a supervisor in getting soldiers to put 
down the Rebellion, and in all respects a good citizen. He 
died in 1874, aged 65, of over- work. 

Benedict Brooks came from Cheshire, Conn., to Bloom- 
field, Ontario county, N. Y., where his brother General 
Micah Brooks then resided, who represented a large part of 
western New York in Congress. Remaining at his brother's 
during the winter, he taught the district school, and in May, 
1 8x3, married Maria, daughter of Judge Hugh McNair, 
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clerk of Ontario county, and returned with his wife to Chesh- 
ire. He soon sold his farm, a part of the ancestral estate, 
and moved to what is now Livingston county, N.Y., and im- 
mediately enlisted in the cavalry service and took part in the 
war of 181a. At the close of the war he bought of Stephen 
Wilkinson two hundred and sixty-seven acres of land at 
Pearl Creek, at $7 per acre. He subsequently enlarged his 
farm to six hundred acres, and dealt more or less in other 
lands. He kept a large share of his land in timber, and 
always seemed to mourn when a fine tree must be cut He 
employed a good many men, helping many in time of need. 
He was industrious, frugal and obliging. He was a staunch 
Democrat, and was never known to ask for an office. He 
was several years supervisor of the town, still longer a jus- 
tice of the peace, — being always known as 'Squire Brooks, — 
and in 1821 represented Genesee county in the Legislature. 
He brought the first merino sheep west of Genesee river, 
purchasing them of James and General William Wadswortb. 
They were the immediate descendants of merinos imported 
by General Humphrey from Spain, and were considered a 
great curiosity, on account of their dark color and the 
superabundant wool on their faces and legs. They were 
extensively crossed with light-wooled natives, and effected 
great improvement. He also brought from Batavia an 
" English " (Durham) bull, from stock introduced from 
Philadelphia by the Holland Land Company, which im- 
proved the scrawny cattle of the period. While others 
impoverished their farms he constantly improved his, by 
scrupulous care of manure and frequent seeding down to 
grass. He deprecated slavery, and warmly advocated 
colonisation. He prophesied civil war as the result of 
anti-slavery agitation. His wife died in 1848. She was a 
woman of rare energy, industry, fortitude, perseverance and 
discrimination. She was charitable, warm in her friend- 
ships, steadfast, well-balanced, and a Christian in faith and 
practice. 

It is recorded in the Brooks family Bible that " Benedict 
Brooks was born in Cheshire, Conn., March 9th, 1797. He 
was the son of David, who was the son of Enos, who was 
the son of Thomas, who was the son of Henry Brooks, who 
came from Cheshire in England to New Haven in Connecti- 
cut He had fought under Oliver Cromwell, and the restora- 
tion of Charles the Second was offensive to him, which caused 
him to remove to America. His son Thomas removed four- 
teen miles north from New Havenj and the town to which 
he removed was called Cheshire, after the place of his father's 
nativity." 

The mother of Benedict Brooks was Elizabeth Doolittle, 
of Wallingford, Conn., daughter of Daniel Doolittle, the 
son of David, who was the son of Abram Doolittle, who 
came from England with the first New Haven colonists. 

Of the children of Benedict and Maria Brooks, Elizabeth, 
wife of Hiram McCollum, of Lockport, died without issue. 

Phebe Ann, wife of L V. Mathews, born February 17th, 
i8i5,.died January 31st, 1859, leaving Martha, Henry, 
Charles B. and Hugh V. Martha married Edward Wheeler, 
and lives in Kansas. 

Hugh Torbert Brooks, born April 12th, 1817, resides at 
the Pearl Creek homestead. He married Mary D., daughter 
of Dr. William Cecil Dwight, of Moscow, N. Y., and they 
have three children — Mary D., wife of Henry B. EUwanger, 
(Mt Hope, Rochester), Charlotte Wilmerding and Benedict 



Martha, Mary, Henrietta and Grace, daughters of Bene- 
dict Brooks, died early in life, beloved by all who knew 
them. Alice Catherine, his youngest daughter, lives at 
Pearl Creek. 

Unreliable and incomplete is any history that fails to no- 
tice that numerous, laborious and unfortunate portion of 
the population who took up land, cleared and fenced it, but 
failed to perfect their titles, and after years of agonizing la- 
bor sold for what they could get, or were sold out by the 
sheriff without getting anything. 

Farms cleared up and partly paid for by those who were 
obliged to leave them make a melancholy and voluminous 
catalogue. Abel Warren and his partner in business sold 
to Joseph Durfee in 1822 a farm on Pearl creek, for eight 
doliars an acre. The buildings and improvements cost more 
than the land sold for, to say nothing about the money 
they had advanced, which was about half the original 
price. 

Captain Beardsly, to whom Covington owes so much, 
brought seventeen hundred dollars — then a very large sum 
— into the town, and invested it in land, leaving a part of the 
price unpaid. In a currency collapse that followed he was 
obliged, after clearing the land, putting up buildings and 
planting orchards, to sell out, and, as Mr. Durfee expressed 
it, "he went up the Wylie hill in his old age, on his way to 
Chautauqua, with only $150 in his pockets." 

We should belie, the truth of history if we did not ac- 
knowledge that the fortunes of the republic and the for- 
tunes of many of the fortunate were largely made by hired 
men. Through the whole history of the country men work- 
ing by the month brought to their tasks judgment, energy 
and application of the highest order, consequential factors 
in the country's development. Fortis Tower, who chopped 
many years for Thomas Fisher and others as few can 
chop, did more for the State than some Congressmen. 

Benedict Brooks, sitting a long time in a musing mood, 
finally said: " Ansel Warren split and drew the rails and 
laid up half a mile of fence for me in a month, and I think 
I ought to have acknowledged my obligations to him more 
distinctly than I did." This was said forty years after the 
fence was built 

Changes Seventy-five Years have Wrought. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature of this country, or of 
any country, is the marvelous growth of labor-saving appli- 
ances. In 1 81 8 Covington had no plows except the "bull 
plow," made of wood, with an iron point, sharpened and 
put on by the blacksmith. It turned the soil very imper- 
fectly, and the dirt adhered to it persistently. The steel 
plow, the chilled plow, the sulky plow, leave little room for 
improvement this side of the steam plow, which is on trial 
Grain cradles (the other kind was plenty enough) had 
scarcely been seen. Slow moving sickles were honored 
and cherished instruments in 1820. The reaper, as a 
successful instrument, is not fifty years old. Ira Maher 
brought the Hussey machine to Covington about 1840. 
It was able to contend with stones and stumps, and had 
a good many to contend with. A man followed and 
raked off the grain behind, which must be removed before 
the machine could go round again. It had to be driven fast 
to get up sufficient motion. McCormick's reaper, which 
took the premium at the first world's iair, .succeeded it 
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About the same time Job Sherman introduced a Ketchum 
mower, strong and heavy, with a stiff cutting bar; it 
was exceptional, being made of good iron. The hand 
rake held its place till 1830, and the raking of hay was 
a tedious process. The " revolver " helped a good 
deal, and the steel tooth wheel rake leaves little to 
be hoped for. The dung fork "of the daddies" was 
distress to thousands who used it The spade of 181 2 
and the spade of 1880 appear to be ten centuries apart. 
Carts and carriages seem to be a new creation. There 
was not a threshing machine in western New York in 
1820. Grain was pounded out with a stick, and as there 
was neither canal or railroad it was carted to Albany on 
wagons, and sent down the Hudson on sloops. Friction 
matches came in with Paris millinery, about 1830; the early 
inhabitants covered up wood fires, and if they went out 
went a mile, more or less, and " borrowed " some, or with 
flint and steel drew from the source of supply. Broad- 
cloth was confined to ministers and merchants; the son of 
a well-to do Covington farmer borrowed a " factory made " 
coat to be married in, but " home spun" and " home made" 
held the fort. There was no gaslight in western New York 
till after 1825; tallow candles, dipped at home, were supple- 
mented and supplanted by fish oil, then lard oil, and twenty 
years ago by kerosene. 

There was not a coal fire or a cook-stove in any house in 
western New York in 1820, nor a marriageable girl that knew 
how to play the pianoforte, or one who didn't know how to 
make johnny cakes and bake good bread. 

Nobody rode on elliptic springs till after 1825, and Mrs. 
Warren, a pious Methodist sister, remarked in the hearing 
of the writer when he was a little boy that she felt very 
thankful that she could mow " go to meeting in a wagon " 
(it was a lumber wagon, without springs or paint); "it is so 
much easier and nicer than the old cart — the cart made the 
whole jolt at once, the wagon divides it; " jolts were the 
rule, not the exception, when our grandmothers went to 
meeting. 

The first settlers of Covington, coming mostly from New 
England, had been accustomed to fruit The absence of it 
in the new settlements was a serious grievance. Even the 
blackberry and raspberry did not grow in the dense woods, 
but they promptly followed the openings westward. The 
first settlers frequently gathered crab apples and wild plums 
on the Genesee river, which the good housewives made into 
preserves for state occasions. The Indians of Gardeau sold 
" huckleberries," and those who could afford it went " over 
the river" every fall and brought back a wagon load of apples, 
which were carefully looked after. The children were occa- 
sionally allowed one for good behavior; as a significant 
testimonial a red one was given. Nurseries were started as 
soon as clearings were made. Isaac Andrus, on the Warsaw 
road, Lazarus Green and David Norris grew trees for sale, 
but nothing was grafted till 1825, when the Spitzenberg, 
Yellow Bellflower, Roxbury Russet, Rhode Island Greening, 
and subsequently the Northern Spy and Baldwin were intro- 
duced. The first trees came from beyond the Genesee 
river. Stephen Wilkinson brought from Rhode Island a 
small, very sweet and rich fall apple, and two or three or- 
chards were planted with sprouts from these trees. About 
1850 the market demand for apples induced the planting of 
large orchards. Apples are fast becoming a leading prod- 



uct of the town. Small fruits are neglected; few farmers 
provide an adequate supply for their families. 

During the war of 1812, still called by the old people 
"the last war," Gurdon Miller, Dr. Daniel White, William 
Cruttenden, Abel Norris, William Norris and others went 
into the service from this town, led by Captain Jairus Crut- 
tenden and Benedict Brooks, and Thomas Tygart and Web- 
ster Pratt also enlisted, though not then living in Covington. 
Families suffered in the absence of their head. The fear 
that " the British and Indians would come on " and burn 
and plunder the settlements caused great anxiety. 

Disputed land litles.werea great annoyance. Many writs 
of ejectment were served. Gideon Granger and others, 
who sold the land, refused to defend against the claimants. 
The settlers organized, with Benedict Brooks at their head, 
employed Miles P. Hopkins and Abram Van Vechten, of 
Albany, to manage their suit, and were finally successful. 
Roxana, daughter of David Norris, still living at Covington 
Centre, said, very pathetically, " I never saw my mother so 
distressed as when the officer came and said we must leave 
the place; we had paid in all we had." 

The first settlers in Covington went to Caledonia to mill, 
also to Bosly's mill, beyond Geneseo, and later to Hawsly's 
mill at Perry. It took Captain Cruttenden three days to get 
his first grists ground and get home with them, and for sev- 
eral years more than one day was required. People gener- 
ally went to mill on horseback, and more than one instance 
is recorded where men have carried two bushels of corn and 
wheat two or three miles to mill on their backs. Mrs. Orr, 
at Caledonia, after the murder ot her husband, carried two 
bushels of wheat to mill on her back. Before saw-mills, 
house floors were made of split and hewed logs. Jairus 
Cruttenden's barn rafters and braces are hewn. 

Mrs. Daniel Howard describes the destitution in the " cold 
season," — 18 16. She had given to a poor family till her hus- 
band told her they could spare nothing more. Mr. Howard 
coming in the next day to his supper found his wife in tears; 

he asked the cause. " I was thinking of Mrs. , who has 

a young baby and not a morsel of bread in the house." 
" Take her something," he replied. She prepared what she 
could, and conveyed it to the poor woman. Putting it on the 
table she sat and wept; they both wept Mrs. Howard rose 
and departed; neither of them said a word. There was no 
county poor-house to go to. Paupers were then " bid off " 
by those who would keep them the cheapest, and the tdwns 
paid the bill. 

Spirituous liquors were much used in all the pioneer set- 
tlements. A friend hardly considered himself well received, 
or properly entertained, if " something to drink " was not 
offered. 

Manufacturing whiskey was an important business enter- 
prise, as it made a market for the corn, and few stopped to 
inquire whether the whiskey damaged more than the com 
came to. John Nobles speaks of the chopping and logging 
bees, where whiskey was indispensable and freely used. His 
brother Lemuel remarked one day that liquor was getting 
the better of many of the best choppers. John said : " When 
you think I have drunk enough touch me slightly, and I will 
do the same by you." " Agreed," said Lemuel, and the 
brothers watched each other and escaped ruin, which fell on 
too many. 

Covington never had but one distillery. It was where 
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Nicholas Chilson now lives, and was carried on by Judson 
Lewis, and afterwards by Mr. Culver. Covington has 
granted no licenses for about twenty-five years, ao4 no 
town in the county has so little litigation or disturbance of 
the peace. The writer was justice of the peace for twelve 
years, and in his half of the town there were but two com- 
plaints made, and not a single case went to trial in that 
time. At first it was feared that temperance men could not 
get their work done nor their buildings raised. J. S. 
Walker relates : " The liquor men said if I didn't furnish 
whiskey my barn frame would never go up. I mounted my 
horse and took a wide circle, gave out my invitations, 
explained the situation to the temperance men, and had 
plenty of help ; all seemed satisfied with cake and coffee." 

Recently Mr. Wright, of Covington, a respectable and 
industrious man, who sometimes drank to excess, was made 
drunk by legalized rum sellers in Pavilion; in returning 
home he fell from his wagon, cracked his skull, and died 
instantly. 

About 1850 a "union store" was established at Peoria. 
Persons wishing to become stockholders took shares — 
generally to the amount of $50 or $100— and were then 
entitled to goods at ten per cent above cost. A good 
assortment was kept, the trade was brisk, customers de- 
clared they got their goods much cheaper than before; but 
being allowed to trade out their stock, they did so, and the 
store soon passed into private hands. 

The population of Covington has long been decreasing, as 
appears from the following State census returns : 1830, 
2,716; 1835,3,514; 1840,2,438; 1845,1,427: 1850,1,385; 
l8 55» M3 ; l86o » 1,286; 1865, 1,233; 1870, 1,189; 1875, 

1,130- 

Hon. Augustus Frank, of Warsaw, in a well-considered 
address delivered at a large gathering at Silver Lake, com- 
mented appropriately on the decline of population in the 
rural districts of Wyoming county. In subsequent con- 
versations with the writer Mr. Frank suggested that fruit 
growing gives much larger returns from the same land than 
ordinary farming, and, since it gives employment to more 
laborers, it is obvious that the increase of fruit culture would 
be the increase of population. 

The neglect of farmers who employ hired help to provide 
houses for their workmen is one cause of the decline of the 
rural population. Men with families are driven into the 
cities and villages to find shelter, when they would be glad 
to live in the country if they could find a place to live. 
Thus it becomes necessary for farmers, however inconven- 
ient, to board their hired help, which is the prevailing 
practice. 

Town Organized. 

Covington was formed from Perry and Le Roy, January 
31st, 1817. It was divided in 1840, and Pavilion formed 
from the north part of Covington and south part of Le Roy. 
It was named after General Leonard Covington. A town 
meeting was held April 7th, 1817; called to order by Dr. 
Daniel White, justice of the peace by appointment, when 
J aim's Cruttenaen was elected supervisor; Rufus Partridge, 
town clerk; Jonathan E. Davis, Mosely Stoddard and Mar- 
shall Smead, assessors; Benedict Brooks and Henry Bond, 
jr., overseers of the poor; Knos Newman, Benedict Brooks 
and William Markharo, commissioner of highways. The 



next year Benedict Brooks was elected supervisor. John 
C. Paine, Duncan Cameron, Lorenzo Wylie and Harry 
Sprague have each served several terms as^ supervisor; 
Mark Norris, Benjamin Vail, Samuel B Peck, Charles 
Taylor and others as clerk. 

Schools. 

In 1815 Thatcher Beardsley taught the first school, near 
Captain Beardsley's, and Lucy Sleeper taught at La Grange 
the same year. 

A school was opened about this time near Scranton's, where 
C. Kane now lives. Shortly after this the " brick school- 
house " was built, a mile east of Pearl creek (since taken 
down), and it became a great religious as well as literary 
> center. Women taught in the summer, seldom receiving 
: more than a dollar a week. They were not without those 
useful implements the ferule and rod; and they used them 
as freely as they could afford to for the wages they got. 
! " Uncle Ned M 'Edward Davis) was the best known teacher 
in the town. 



Religious Privileges. 

Rev. Mark Norris, from Vermont, a brother of David 
Norris, preached the first sermon in the town, at Covington 
Centre, in 1815. Rev. William True settled and preached 
at Covington the same year. 

A religious revival followed their labors, Polly Norris 
being the first one baptized. She was immersed in Pearl 
creek. 

A church of "Christians" was organized. They held 
meetings at La Grange and other places, and their " two days 
meeting " was attended by the brethren from long distances. 
On one of these occasions David Norris invited all not 
otherwise provided for to come to his house; fifty came and 
staid over night; before the meeting was over the flour 
from his grist of ten bushels of wheat, provided for the oc- 
casion, was consumed. 

Shortly afterward, when the Methodists held a quarterly 
meeting in the brick school-house, the presiding elder 
asked who would keep strangers over night. A zealous 
brother arose and said, with emphasis: " I will keep as many 
as there are boards in my floor." We do not know how 
many accepted this invitation. The Methodists, through 
their "circuit" arrangement, had preaching at an early 
day. The first circuits embraced all of the State west of the 
Genesee river, and a circuit-rider, as the minister was 
called, was about a month getting round; having preached 
during that time thirty or forty sermons, wherever he could 
find hearers. 

" The brick school-house," a mile east of Pearl Creek, 
was a favorite place for Methodist gatherings; their camp 
meetings in the Jacob Passage (now Chauncey Sprague's) 
woods were largely attended. Plain dressing was insisted 
on by the early Methodists. When they held their "love 
feasts " a person at the entrance was required to exclude 
every one who wore ornaments. Boys of fifteen came to 
meeting bare-footed. Women wore handkerchiefs on their 
heads. 

A meeting-house was built near the " brick school-house" 
about 1830, which is now in Pavilion and used as a Method- 
ist church. Ebenezer and Abel Warren, the Sheffields, 
Rnapps, Passages, Lemuel Nobles, Guerdon and William 
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Miller, and indeed a large share of the Covington settlers, 
were Methodists. Elders Millard, Church, Anson, Badger, 
Segar, Story, May, Hamilton, Davis, Wait and Comfort were 
preachers. As early as 1810 the Genesee Conference, cover- 
ing a large part of the State of New York, was organized. 
The preachers were zealous, self-denying and illiterate, were 
never allowed to read their sermons, and it is not supposed 
they wrote them. Single men were allowed $80 per year. 
Any member who should attend theatres, ball-rooms, or 
horse-races "must make confession of the same, and 
promise to desist from such nefarious practices in the 
future." 

October 25th, 181 7, Rev. John F. Bliss, missionary, or- 
ganized a Congregational church in Covington, composed of 
the following members: Nathaniel Brown, Hannah Brown, 
Benedict Brooks, Maria Brooks, Samuel Pelton, Hannah, 
Joyce Bradley, Elizabeth Miller and Anne Warren. Subse 
quently David J. Fowler, John C. Paine, Henry B. Watkins, 
George W. Whitney, Deacon Alvah Whitney and Ira Town- 
send became active and prominent members. 

They erected a substantial meeting-house in 1832, but in 
1840 a large proportion of the members withdrew and or- 
ganized a church in the Oatka valley, in Pavilion. The 
weakened church dissolved in 1840, and gave the building 
for a " town house." It is now a convenient assembly-room 
for general purposes. Rev. Mr. Griswold, Rev. Mr. Hart, 
of Bethany, Rev. Mr. Flagler and others were the different 
pastors; Mr. Littlejohn, a noted but eccentric revivalist, 
also conducted services here. 

The United Presbyterian Church of Covington and York 
was organized in 1827, as an Associate Presbyterian church. 
James Balfour, who died at the age of one hundred and 
four, Hugh Innis, William Stewart and James Renlie, elders 
in the Associate Reformed church of York, withdrew, and 
were joined by ten other families, and formed the organiza- 
tion. For two years they met in the houses and barns of J. 
Balfour and H. Innis, and in 1829 built their present house 
of worship, a substantial wooden building on the borders of 
Covington and York. Their church numbers 150 members; 
Sabbath-school, 100. Rev. David Strang, D. S. Mc Henry 
and A. B. Gilfillin, all very able preachers, have ministered to 
the church. Mr. Strang, a very studious man, took prizes 
for scholarship at St. Andrew's University, Scotland. After 
preaching nineteen years to this church he removed to 
Monmouth, 111., where he died, and where his daughters 
engaged in teaching, and where his widow still resides. 
The Covington chur.cn, it is said, left the York church 
because the latter neglected to observe rigorously the 
appointed fasts. 

The Methodist church in the Kendall neighborhood was 
erected in 1832. The society has regular services, and num- 
bers about 40 members. 

The first Sunday-school was started by Clarissa Starr, a 
relative of Frederick Starr, of Rochester, widely known as 
a business man and a Christian gentleman. He furnished 
Miss Starr with books, and called her attention to Sunday- 
schools as an instrument of good. She organized the school 
at Pavilion while it was a part of Covington, and was as* 
sisted by Captain Betts, who was a good singer, and others.. 
The people on the north, west and south sides of Covington 
attend churches and Sunday-schools just over the line, in 
adjoining towns. 
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Hauoi B. Cam bbon came to Covington about IBS} with her fatbor, Hon. 
James Sprague, who was born io m*. On hit arrival Mr. Sprague pur- 
chased a miU privilege. Darin* the latter pirt of his life, which closed at 
the age of seventy-two, he redded in Warsaw. He was during- his active 
life supervisor for several years, county judge, and for two terms member 
of Assembly. Mrs. Cameron's deceased husband, Duncan Cameron, came 
with bis father's family from Inverness, Scotland. He was prominent In 
the violnlty, wa* an active business man and Interested in public affairs, hold- 
ing the offlce of supervisor in bis town, and exerting considerable influence 
toward the construction of the State Line railroad. At one time he dealt 
extensively in wooL Mrs. Cameron's son, James O. Cameron, wu a captain 
in the 136th N.Y. volunteers. 

Flobbbcb Clarkb, daughter of William CoveU, of Middlebuiy, was bom 
In Pavilion, Gene see county, March 26th, 1840. Her father and Miss Hixa 
Tufts were married in 1847. Mr. CoveU was born In Chautauqua county In 
1818; Mrs. CoveU In 1824. Before her marriage Mrs. Clarke was a successful 
teacher. She married Henry O, son of Joseph Clarke, a settler in Covington 
in 1887, October 28d, 1870. Mrs. Clarke Is a Baptist. 

Mas. Jobl C. Clabkb was born In Covington February 20th, 1818. In 1810 
she married Joel C. Clarke, and resides in Covington, where her father, Dan- 
iel Howard, was an early settler, first locating at La Orange, and two years 
liter removing to the Howard homestead, where his widow, whose maiden 
name was Pattle Sherman, is now living. 

Joseph Clabkb was born in South Hadley, Mass., in 1815. He livod in 
Plttsfleld four years, at Perry ten years, and came to Covington in 1852. He 
has served the town as assessor. In 1837 he was married to Esther Harvey, 
of Herkimer county. He gave liberally toward the suppression of the Re- 
bellion. His father, Joel Clarke, was born In Massachusetts in 1774. He was 
of English descent. He was three times married, and he died in Covington 
April 15th, 1951. Mr. Clarke's grandfather was one of the earliest settlers In 
Wyoming county. 

Thomas W. Copbland was born in Covington October 28th, 1810, and has 
been a resident of the town since, except during three years spent in Cali- 
fornia and In the army. He was with the 83d N. T. Infantry, and partici- 
pated In all Its battles from Bull Run to Chanoellorsvllle. both inclusive. He 
married Maggie E. Dow In 1873. Mr. Copeland's father, James Copeland, was 
born In Antrim. Ireland, in 1801, and came from his native country to the 
town of York, Livingston county, and from York to Covington. His wife 
was Margaret Johnson, of Antrim, Ireland. John Dow, Mrs. Copeland's 
father. Is a native of Glasgow. Scotland, and at the age of eleven removed 
to York, Llvlngtson county, where he now resides. He married Mary 
Wooster io 1812. 

Embrsox Cornwall was born In Mt. Morris, Livingston county. In 1834, 
and moved from there to Perry with his parents when two months old. He 
resided on the old Cronkhlte farm until he was twenty-two, when be oame 
to Covington, where be owns a farm of one hundred and eighty-two acres. 
He gave largely of bis means to aid the Northern cause during the Rebellion. 
In 1866 he married Mary, daughter of Lester and Mary Rude. Mr. Cornwell's 
father was born In Kings county In 1772. removed to Dutchess county, 
thence to Cayuga county, thence to Livingston county and thence to Coving- 
ton. He married Margaret Hunt In 1818. 

Samubl P. Covbbt, blacksmith, was born In Newburgh, N. Y„ In 1814. In 
1888 he niarrledEUsa A. Hallett, and m 1881 Dorcas Doaoe. He oame from 
Newburgh to La Grange In 18U. James Covert, son of Samuel P. Covert, 
served during the Rebellion In the 0th N.Y. cavalry untU dtoharged on ao- 
oonntof sickness. Mr. Covert's father was born in White Plains, N. Y„ in 
1781, and removed from there to Newburgh, where be died In 1888. The pres- 
ent Mrs. Covert, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. (formerly Abigail Bristol) Jabea 
Ball, was born In Perry in 1888 ; her mother at New Marlborough, Mass., In 
1781. 

Edgar B. Cbokxhitb, fanner, was born at Hooste, Rensselaer county, in 
ISO, and was married In 1872 to Ellen rancher, daughter of Rufus and Lucy 
Fanoher, of La Grange. Tunis Cronkhlte, his father, was born at Hoodo, 
and moved from there to Washington county, and from there to Covington, 
where he nvedunm his death in 1877. He was three times married, the last 
time in 1878, to Esther Tripp, whose father, Anthony Tripp, was born In New 
Bedford, In 1788, and was married In 1888 to Polly Sprague, daughter of 
Benjamin Sprague. 

Lawn, eon of Charles and Polly Cbobkhxtb, was born in Covington Feb- 
ruary 7th, I860, and was married in 1878 to Haidee M. Wheeldon, of n^M^t , 
Central America. Polly Cronkhlte, who Is still living, was born in Rens- 
selaer county In 1818. She was married in 1885 to Charles Cronkhlte, who 
died in 1878. 



» to Covington 



William Cbosmab was born In Pavilion in 1822, and < 
in 1854. He has been engaged in business as a farmer 1 
served the town as tax oolleotorajid highway commsBftoner fori 
He married Delia Shepard In 1885. Mr. Crosman contributed to the 
ontlon of the late war. He and his brother and an employee were all drafted 
at the same time. His father, Peter Crosman, was bom in 1180, tad married 
Hannah Bowen, of Saratoga. He served la the war of 1812-14, and Mrs. 
Crosman Is the recipient of a pension on account of said service. 
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C T. Dbto wm born in Columbia In 1817. In 1844 he married Dtantha 
Fahner, who died in I860. In ISO he married MmtUde Meeerre. HeremoTed 
from hte native place to PrattsvUle, Greene county* and from there to Cov- 
ington in 1848. He It the owner of one hundred and three acres of land. Hit 
father, Richard Deyo, served in the war of Wit. Mr. and Mm. Deyo are 
earncet workers In the Baptist church. Mr. Deyo having given much time 
and attention to the duties of a colporteur. 

W. L. Fab* was born In Le Boy, susses county, to 1844, and married Sarah 
Freemen of Wyoming village. In 1888. In 1887 he came to Covington, where 
be tss termer. Mr. Imrr*s father, Cfaaunoey Furr, was born in New York, 
and lived in Genesee and Orleans oounties. His wife was Mary Ann Gray, 
of Pavilion. Mr. Ferr Is pathmeater, and also holds the office of trustee of 
the Baptist church, of which he and Mrs. Furr are members. 



Tbomas Fbhbb, farmer, was born In Covington, December 4th, 1864, and 
was married In 1875 to Imogene Avery. His father, Noah J. Fisher, was born 
In Covington in 1888, and hat since resided there. In 1848 he married Fhllena 
E. Keith, daughter of Daniel Keith, of Wyoming. Both are members of 
the Presbyterian church. 

Jobv H. Gobtov was born In 1817, has lived one year In California, and 
has been a resident of Covington forty-eight years. His father is Samuel 
Gorton. His mother was formerly Betsey Hamilton. Both were born in 
Ed in b ur gh, Saratoga county, the former In 1788. Mr. Gorton has held the 
offices of sssesaor and justice of the peace. Mr. Hamilton, Mrs. Gorton's 
father, was prominent In Saratoga county, holding the offlcss of supervisor. 
Justice of the peace and member of the Legislature. After their marriage 
they removed to Onondaga county, and ten years later to Covington. 

Fraxeuv GHTfTXTH was born In Pike in 1885, and married Mary Barlow, 
of Covington, In 1888. His father, Amos Griffith, was born in Vermont 
about lTSfcand removed to Washington county, N.Y„ and from there to Pike, 
where he died In 1845. Mrs. Griffiths father was born In Vermont; at the age 
of twelve removed to Washington county, N. Y„ and in 1887 to Covington, 
where he lived until about three months prior to his death. He died at the 
residence of bis daughter In Batavla, at the age of seventy-three. 

Jobathax Howibd, farmer, was born in Covington In 1884, and In I860 
married Harriett B. MendelL Mr. Howard's mother was Fattie Sherman, 
who was born In New Haven, Vu, In 1791, lived later in Bssex county, N. Y„ 
and came to Covington in 1814, and whose father. Amass Sherman, married 
Hannah Douglas. Daniel Howard was born in 1789, and was an early settler 
. in the Genesee country. 

MoRmoR E. Judsoh was*born in Friendship, Allegany county, In 1887. 
In 1855 he married Sabra A. Moore, of Batavla, by whom he has had two 
children, one of whom Is living. He came from his native place to Pavilion 
with his father. Monsieur D. Judson, who was born in Sunderland, Benning- 
ton county,Vt.; married Phebe Calkins, by whom he had two children, of 
whom Mortimer R. Is the only one living; was, with his wife, a member of 
the Methodist church ; moved to Covington In 1880, and held the offices of 
highway commissioner and o v e r seer of the poor many years. Mr. Judson 
was not liable to duty in the late war, but was liberal with his time and 
means to securing volunteers. He has been excise commissioner live years. 
Mrs. Judson Is a member of the Methodist church. 

Austdc Laks was born in Cayuga county in 1815, and was married In 1845 
to Ludnda Witter, who was born in 1888. He went from Cayuga county to 
Oswego county, and from there to Covington, where he has lived for the 
past fifty years. He has been a member of the Baptist church at La Grange 
thirty-six years,8unday-eehool superintendent twenty-four years and secre- 
tary of the Baptist society twenty-one years. His father, Lusman Lane, 
was born In Connecticut in 1771, and married Sarah Austin, of Hartford, 
Conn. They were p io n ee rs in several different sections sn cos s stve ly. 

Wxxdsob Lapbl4M was born in 8otpfto, Cayuga county, in I860. In 1884 he 
married Elmlma Dunham. At the age of twenty-seven be removed to Chau- 
tauqua county, and from there to Covington. Mr. LapbanVs parents were 
both natives of Rhode Island. 'His mother's maiden name was Thankful 
Smith. His father was born In 1780 ; his mother four yean later. They re- 
moved to Cayuga county, and from there to the locality of their present 



Jonr C. Lewis was born at Brinkworth, Wiltshire. England, in 1888. In 
1875 he married Wealthy, daughter of Joseph and Bosetta Billing*. After 
his arrival in America he worked by the month for a time, and later pur- 
chased his pi scant farm. Mrs. Lewis's brother, Ears Billings, served until 
discharged in the 104th regiment, and subsequently re-enlisted and was in 
active service until the dose of the Rebellion. Another brother enlisted In 
the regular army. 

Moroav L. Matvbw was born In Washington county in 1880, and after 
living in Onondaga and Cayuga counties came to Covington thirty-two 
years ago, where he is known as a carpenter and farmer. In 1888 he enlisted 
in the 188th N. T. volunteers, and was wounded at Gettysburg. From that 
time until the close of the war he was In detached service. He married 
Bum Noonan, of Wyoming county, in 1898, and Mrs. Phebe A. Doan. widow 
of John Doan and daughter of Samuel Covert, at a later date. Gilbert B. 
Mayhew was born In Dutchess county In 1788, and while a resident there 
married Phebe Holmes. 

Bdwabd J. Muabay was born September 22nd, 1881, in Ludbury, Rutland 
county, Vt. June 11th, 1845, he married Mary R. Pesos. He lived in Boston, 
Lookport, Niagara county, and Middlebury, and came to Covington in 1858. 
For twelve yean he was In the mercantile business at Wyoming, where he 
was postmaster. He has been town clerk. His grandfather fought In the 
Revolutionary war, and until his death received a pension of 818 per month. 
His father, Bbor R- Murray , was born in 1788 and died in 1841. Mrs. Murray's 
father, John Beebe, was born September 4th, 1784, at Litchfield, N. Y„ and 
married Aurilla Paddock April 88nd, 1818. At the age of thirty-one he came 
to Covington, where he died November 17th, 1845. 



Bukjamhv SQUiaaa was born in Sheffield, Mask, In 1818. Heeettiedflrstln 
Middlebury- In 1888 he moved to his present farm. His father, Msnssseh 
Squires, was born in Connecticut (as was also his grandfather), and removed 
to Massachusetts. He was killed by a falling tree. Mr. Squires married 
Olive Robins January 81st. 1888. She died In 1888. January 81st, 1872. he 
married Electa A. Miller, daughter of Dewey Miller, an early oomer In 
G en oe s e county. 

William A. TsLA.ro was born in Gainesville in 1818, and was married in 
1854 to Mary E. BrownelL He removed from his native place to Warsaw in 
1885, and to Covington in 1888, and purchased the farm of ninety acres where 
he has since lived. Willard Thayer, his father, came from lima, Livingston 
county, in 1812, and was a pioneer there. Gideon Thayer, brother of the 
latter, served In the war of 1818-14. 

Mass: N. Vslsy was born In Covington November 15th, 1885. At the age 
of twenty-two he removed to Perry,remalned there twenty yean and re- 
turned to Covington, where he has a farm of one hundred and twenty-five 
acres. While in Perry he was assessor and held other offices. His father, 
John Vdsy, was born in Staphentown, Westchester county ; re si de d in Sar- 
atoga county, and removed to Covington in 1814; thence to Perry with his 
son, and died there In January, 1888. Mr. V clay's grandfather, who died in 
1818, at the age of seventy-three, served during the Revolutionary war, and 
was at one time a prisoner-of-war in New York. Mr. Velsy married Elvira 
Barlow May 18th, 1847. She died in 1868, and October 27th, 1850, he married 
Catharine B. Boyoe, of Saratoga county. 

J. 8. Walkkr, farmer, was born January 8th, 1808, at Rutland, Vt., and 
» to Covington from that place in 1885. He has served for thirty-two 
\ smnssnr, highway oomndssloner or superintendent of the 
He held the office of notary public, and since the organisation of the 
company has been commissioner of the State Line railroad. January 80th, 
1888, he married Sophia M. Tmetson, of Berkshire county, Mass. JededJah 
TWetson, Mrs. Walker's father, was born in Rehoboth, R. L, in 1782. He 
fought in the Revolution, in Captain Amldown's company from Rehoboth. 
Mr. and Mrs. Walker are members of the Pavilion Baptist church. 

Loamno Wtld was born in Covington June 10th, 1817. He is a farmer 
and surveyor. For forty-three yean he has been a member of the Method- 
ist church. Until the abolition of that office in 1856 he was town superin- 
tendent; was town dark 1857-68; was elec te d su p e rri e oi in 1B58, and served 
six terms, and for the past nine yean he has held the office of Justice of the 
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AGLE was formed from Pike, January 21st, 1823. 
It lies on the summit of western New York. 
Its watercourses are tributary to streams which 
reach Lakes Ontario and Erie and the Gulf of 
Mexico. The brooks in the town were at an early 
day filled with trout. Timothy Buckland often put 
a grain bag into one of the streams at the head of 
Spring glen and caught half a bushel at once.- 

No relics of forts or battle fields of the aborigines are to 
be found in Eagle. Near the center of the town, a short 
distance east of what is now Bliss station on the Rochester 
& State Line Railroad, was one of their camping grounds. 
The last time they were here in any great numbers was about 
1842, on the occasion of vast numbers of pigeons nesting 
here. The woods on both sides of the valley were filled with 
pigeons raising their young, and the Indians from all quar- 
ters gathered here to get the young pigeons or squabs. A 
great many came from the Cattaraugus and Tonawanda 
reservations and camped here during the stay of the pigeons, 
catching and smoking the squabs, tons of which were taken 
away by them. 

Dealings with the Holland Company. 

Eagle is a part of the Holland Purchase, and was under 

the control of a Mr. Devereau as agent for the company, 

with his office for many years at Batavia, Genesee county. 

Having disposed of a good share of this part of the tract he 

removed to Ellicottville, Cattaraugus 'county, where for many 

years the people of this section had to go yearly to make 

the payments upon their farms, often having nothing to pay 

with, and hard and perhaps vain work to raise the interest. 

But they would go to Ellicottville, talk the matter over, and 

come home well pleased that the company would allow the 

interest to run a while longer. This of course made the 

matter still worse the next year, and so it went from year to 

year, until either some other person bought the place from 

under them, or they would be obliged to give it up to the 

company, or sell their improvements for a trifle and- start 

again. None of the land was deeded until paid for, every 

one holding his land by a written article guaranteeing a deed 

when paid in full. A large share of the lands were bought 

by speculators, and sold out as they could find purchasers; 

consequently it is hard to tell who the first settler was on 

each lot. The following, from the books of the Holland 

Company, will give the names of early buyers, and show what 

purchases they made: 

Cbaunoey Loomls. 1807, lots at, 88 and 40; Chauncej and Justin Loomls, 
1807, lots 80 and 38 : Justin Loomls, 1808, lots 6, 81 and 69 ; Chaunosj Loomls, 
lSOS, lot 27 ; Silas Hudges, 1814, part of lot 8 : Amos Smith, 1810, part of lot 



7 ; Seneca Baker, 1818, part of lot 7; Silas Hodges, 1818, part of lot 8; Dan 
Beach, 1818, part of lot 45; Darid Sturges, 1888, part of lot 25: Phineas Graves, 
1820, part of lot 25 ; Ambrose Clark, 1820, part of lot 26 ; Anson Hinman, 
1881, part of lot 14 ; William Van Dyke, 1888, part of lot 18 : Jacob Newman, 
1888, part of lot 50 ; Timothy Buckland, 1888, part of lot 50 ; Josiah Sanf ord, 
1888, part of lot 2; Moses 8mlth, 1884, 61, 68 and part of 4 ; Barzilla Hurlburt, 
1884, part of lot 14; William Van Dyke, 1884. part of lot 18; Justus Lyon, 

1884, lot 22; David Dane, 1884; part of lot 50; Chandius Bandall, 1884. part of 
lot 50; Nicholas Dorereux and others, 1885, parts of lots 4, 0, 11, 18, 10, 20, 21, 
28, 24, 20, 38, 84, 4L 42, 48, 46, 52, 68, 54, 56, 57, 58, 60, 68 and lots 38, 61, 62 and 68; 
Smith Lyon, 1886, part of lot 14 ; Cyrus Brooks, 1885, part of lot 14; Seneca 
Baker, 1885, part of lot 15 ; Amos Otis. 1885, part of lot 16 ; Jetbro Grow. 

1885, part of lot 16 ; Jonathan and Stephen Wyley. 1885, part of lot 17 : Milo 
Metoalf, 1885, part of lot 10; William Watklns, 1886, parts of « and SO ; Gid- 
eon H. Austin, 1885, part of 44; Anson Hills, 1885, part of 44; Aaron Van 
Clere, lot 28; Joseph Sadgebar, 1881, part of lots 0, 41, 42, 50 and 58; these lands 
were sold from under settlers who failed In their payments; also most of 
those taken by Derereux and others. 

Elias Loomis, James J. Jackson, Kilborn D. Smith, 
Isaac Hunt and Abraham Ward were among the early set- 
tlers on the west town line, on lots 62, 63 and 64. 

Settlement and Early Events. 

The first settlers in the town were William and Silas 
Hodges. William ran away from his home in Massachusetts 
when nineteen years of age; Silas bought his time. Both 
went to Herkimer county, N. Y. William was married to 
Miss Abigail Howard, of that county, on the last day of Feb- 
ruary, 1808.' Soon afterward William and Silas came to this 
town and took up a quarter section of land designated as 
lot 8, range 2, township 7 Holland Company's land; built a 
log house, and had some timber felled by a man named 
Smith, who came with them — the first trees cut by a white 
man in the town. Both returned to Herkimer county, and 
in April, 1809, Silas, with an ox- team, and William, hiring 
his brother-in-law to move him and his effects with his horse 
team, returned. They fell in on the route with a company 
going to Ischua, Cattaraugus county, and traveled with them 
for a number of days. When they left for the east for their 
effects they closed their house and covered the chimney. 
When they returned in the spring they found that the house 
had been occupied by the Indians, who, not understanding 
chimneys, did not take the cover off the top, and the house 
was thoroughly smoked. In a few days all was made right, 
and the brothers went to work clearing for a spring crop. 
The roof of the house was made of bark; the floors and doors 
of split basswood logs. In 18 17 William planted an orchard 
of fifty apple trees, over half of which are now standing. On 
their arrival in the spring of 1809 they planted some apple 
seeds, from which they raised a few trees, three of which are 
still standing and bearing. 

Dan Beach, of Montgomery county, N. Y., hired two 
teams to move him, and settled on lot 45 in August, 18x0; 
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his brother-in-law, Seth Wetmore* on lot 52 in x8xi; De- 
markus Rathbone on the northwest part of lot 45 in 181 x. 

Nathaniel Hills and his brother, A. Hills, came in from 
Montgomery county in the spring of 18 10. Both families 
lived in one room. When Dan Beach came, in the fall, 
he stopped with the Hillses a few days — three families in one 
room. During the first week following these three men 
erected a log house for A. Hills. The next week they built 
one for Beach. A portion of this was covered with bark, 
the remainder open for the smoke to escape, as the fire was 
built on the ground. Elm logs were split and laid side by 
side for the floor. Hemlock boughs on the floor formed the 
bedstead. Beach's was the fifth family in the town. The 
Hodges and Hills families preceded him. The outside door 
of Beach's house at first was a bed quilt. The opening in 
the roof and the spaces between the logs gave sufficient light 
for the room without windows. These settlers were at first 
without roads or teams, twelve miles from a mill where lum- 
ber could be got, and thirty-one miles from Geneseo, the 
nearest point where other building material could be obtain- 
ed. On arriving at this desolate spot, and paying the men 
who had brought him and his, Mr. Beach had $104, a hoe, 
an ax and a shovel, unfamiliar implements, as he was not a 
farmer but a saddler by trade. In eight years he had paid 
for his farm, and was in possession of a comfortable home. 

Simeon Baker came in 181 5 with a yoke of oxen, and set- 
tled on lot 7. Amos Smith settled on lot 7 in 1814. A Mr. 
Foster, from Vermont, located in 181 5 on lot 12. Peter 
Keyes came from Vermont in 1816, with a yoke of cattle and 
a horse hitched forward of them, and settled on lot 16. 
Joseph Barnhart in 1819 bought Eber Benton's farm on lot 
24, for a yoke of oxen and a rifle, Benton having been on the 
place since 18x6. Jethro Grover, from Vermont, in 1820 
settled on lot 7. Robert Hamilton came west from Ver- 
mont in 1820 with a horse team, and located on lot 32. The 
winter of 1820 and 1821 was very severe. The snow was 
two feet deep in April, fodder all used up, and the settlers 
were obliged to cut browse for their stock. Maple and bass- 
wood timber appeared to relish with the cattle, and they 
thrived very well on the boughs of those trees. In May of 
that year there was a hard snow storm, lasting three days, 
after the settlers had made up their minds that winter was 
over and all was coming out ri^ht. Early herbs and leeks 
were up enough to have helped the cattle; but this snow 
covered everything green, and cattle could get nothing to 
eat. The writer has heard Timothy Buckland often tell that 
he fed out the straw from his straw beds, and when the last 
bed was emptied he lay all day between two feather beds, in 
order not to hear the bawling of his cows. 

Philip Baker came from Vermont late in March, 1821, and 
settled on lot 7. He was accompanied by his brother 
Elisha. They together had a horse team. Elisha staid 
until the roads became settled, when he moved on to Chau- 
tauqua county. Ebenezer Dutton also came in 1821 from 
Vermont with a horse team, and settled on lot 24. The 
Bakers, Grovers, Duttons and Hamiltons were all connected 
by marriage. Nicholas Severance, from Vermont, settled on 
lot 15 in 1817, built a log bouse and barn, cleared anumber 
of acres of land, dwelt there a number of years and removed 
to Castile, where he kept tavern for a long time. His only 
child was born in this town. She became the wife of Wil- 
liam S. Agett. 



Barzilla Bedee settled on lot 15 in 18x5. A Mr. Foster 
came in from Vermont in 1815 with an ox-team, and settled 
on lot 16. Elijah Poole in April, 1821, settled on lot 8. 
Urocalton Geary in 1822 settled on lot 31. Joseph Crocker, 
from Vermont, settled on lot 23 in 1822. He built the first 
hewed log house in town, and taught a singing-school. Jed- 
ediah Dutton, another Vermonter, in 1831 settled on lot 15. 
Joseph Rawson was an early settler on lot 32. 

William Hodges built the first framed barn in the town in 
18x7, and first framed house on the North road in 1823. 
William and Silas Hodges sowed the first wheat in the town, 
procuring the seed in the town of Gainesville. They worked 
together for a number of years. 

In 1 8 16 a log school-house was built on the North road. 
Mrs. Arnold (a widow) was the first teacher. Mrs. Gage, 
Mrs. Stevens, Cyrus Beeman, Simeon Hodges and John 
Hodges are surviving pupils of that school 

Among the early settlers in the south part of the town, on 
Wing street, were Jonathan Wing, Jonathan, William and 
David Van Dyke, John Allen, John Davis, Abraham Wade, 
Ralph Graves, Wooster Randal, a Mr. Wilcox, Ebenezer 
Pitty and Ira Millin. 

In the west part of the town Elijah Hodges settled in 
181 8; Stephen Jones in 1820, and Timothy Buckland in 
1822, all on lot 59. Other settlers thereabouts were Ezekiel 
Randal, George W. Knapp, George Galey, Dr. Hewit, Benja- 
min F. Tiffany. Ardon Tabor and a Mr. Olds. 

Among the first settlers in the east part of the town were 
Amos Huntly, about 1815 or 1816; soon after, Barzilla Hurl- 
burt and Alvin Howes. 

Among the early settlers on the Center road, known as the 
Telegraph road, were Milo Sawyer, Jefferson Metcalf and 
Richard Slusson. Previous to these, however, Hezekiah 
Bedee, the first settler on the Telegraph road, settled on lot 
12; Daniel Johnston, the next settler, located on lot 20. 

The first child born in the town was Alanson Hodges, son 
of Silas Hodges. The first marriage in the town was that 
of Mr. Hubbard Starkweather to a Miss Hancock. Among 
the early marriages were those of Samuel Robinson and a 
Mr. Conkey. 

The first death was that of a Mr. Malory, a traveler from 
the South, stopping at' Amos Huntly 's inn. He died of yel- 
low fever, and was buried in what is now Lyonsburg Ceme- 
tery, in the east part of the town. His was the first grave 
in that ground, which was afterward established as a grave- 
yard. Mr. Huntly soon after lost two children, who were 
buried there. 

Soon after a graveyard was established near the inn of 
Dan Beach. The first grave in this ground was that of 
Elijah Hills, son of Adam, who came to his death by an in- 
jury received while logging. 

A few years afterward there was opened north of Hyde- 
ville a burying ground, which is now known as the Eagle 
Village Cemetery. The one at Lyonsburg and that at Eagle 
Village are in a fair condition, with an appropriate number 
of evergreen and shade trees. The one near the old Dan 
Beach stand has been abandoned for years. The first. burial 
in the Eagle Village graveyard was that pf Andrew Jackson, 
son of Timothy and Lorinda Buckland, in February, 1829. 
The next burial followed in May, of the same year, that of 
John Anderson, his brother. The age of the first was ten 
months; that of the other two years and one month. 
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Timothy Buck land, whose name has occurred several 
times, was a successful hunter. He came from Vermont in 
1816 to Centerville, Allegany county, for the purpose of 
hunting. Having lost the sight of his right eye by small-pox 
at Liverpool (he was a sailor in early life), he shot left 
handed, and a truer shot never lived in the town. The 
writer has seen him center a snowball ten rods distant, off 
hand, when seventy years of age. During his residence in 
Centerville and in this town (to which he came in 1822), he 
killed twenty-four bears, seventy-five wolves (on which the 
bounty amounted to $10 a head), and deer past counting. 
He also caught a great deal of smaller game by trapping, 
such as otter, mink, sable, foxes, raccoon, etc. He caught a 
number of foxes in his wolf traps, setting the traps in a 
spring. During his voyages at sea he and others would save 
their rations of whiskey or rum during the week and keep it 
in a large can until Saturday night, when, if the state of the 
weather was such that duty was light, they would bring on 
the can and have a jolly time drinking, telling yarns and sing- 
ing songs, as Buckland could sing songs all night and not 
repeat one. This habit became so strong that he practiced 
it occasionally during his whole life. Each one of these 
Saturday night cans would last from two to three days. The 
last day he would be asleep an hour or two, get up and take 
a drink or two, sing awhile, go out and shin up the sign 
post to show how the sailors climbed, all this time wearing 
nothing on him but a shirt 

As a general thing he would tan the skins of the deer he 
killed. His wife made the skins up into gloves, mittens, oc- 
casionally a pair of moccasins, and a vest sometimes, when 
she was working a light, thin skin. 

During the residence of Buckland and his wife in Center- 
ville, two miles from any neighbor, with the wolves howling 
on every side, Mrs. Buckland would go on horseback two 
miles through the forest visiting the neighbors, very often 
alone, and enjoy not only the visit but the ride. The route 
was where the Rochester and State Line Railroad now runs 
through the corner of Centerville and jnto the town of Free- 
dom. Those she visited resided not far from Freedom Sta- 
tion on that road. Uncle Tim. had a horse, yet he has often 
been heard to say that when he set foot on the Holland 
Purchase he had but eighteen pence and a chew of tobacco. 
He delighted in playing tricks on the tavern keepers, who 
were well acquainted with him for miles around. He sent 
Dan Burrows, then keeping in the town of Castile, a 
quarter of a wolf for venison. Dan returned his thanks, 
accompanied with a paper of choice letfuce seed, with 
particular directions how to prepare the soil and sow 
the seed. The directions were all carried out, and 
in due time Uncle Tim. had a fine bed of luxuriant bull 
thistles. 

There was a great amount of very nice black cherry timber 
in a portion of the town. From 1840 to 1845 it was in good 
demand for shipping east. A man named Green, as shipper, 
staid here a portion of the season for three or four years, 
directing how to manufacture the timber to secure the best 
market. He would even go into the forest and show how 
he would like to have the trees cut into logs, etc» A great 
many thousand feet were cut and shipped from this town, 
the price ranging according to the width of the lumber; 
boards thirty inches wide would bring $30; twenty inches 
wide, $20 per thousand, etc. A great many of the logs were 



sawed without squaring, as the lumber would then average 
wider and bring more per thousand. 

When the timber became rather scarce Colonel G. G. Prey 
and a brother-in-law went out in search of a few trees. They 
found an old stub some fifty feet high, the top having been 
blown off. which had been passed by as good for nothing. 
They bought and felled it, and got five splendid logs, about 
four feet in diameter. Two miles south lived Jesse Dutton, 
who weighed four hundred and forty pounds. It was jocu- 
larly proposed to " save a few boards out of one of these 
logs for Uncle Dutton 's coffin," and it was but a short time 
before those same boards were actually so used. 

Political History. 

The first town meeting was held at the house of Seth 
Wetmore, agreeable to an act of the Legislature, on the 
nth of February, 1823. Dan Beach was chosen moderator 
of the meeting, and the following persons were elected to 
office: Lorey Buckley, supervisor; Demarkus Rath bone, 
town clerk; Joseph Crocker, Amos Huntly and Jonathan 
Wing, assessors; Philip Baker, collector; Daniel Johnston 
and Barzilla Bedee, overseers of poor; Ralph Graves, 
Joseph Rawson and Seth Wetmore,' commissioners of high- 
ways; Benjamin Tiffany, Seth Wetmore and Philip Baker, 
commissioners of common schools; John Pierce and Heze- 
kiah Bedee, constables. 

The following were appointed overseers of the different 
road districts: No. 1, Daniel Mc Martin; No. 2, Daniel 
Johnston; No. 3, Richard Bedee; No. 4, Peter Keyes; No. 
5, Stephen Jones; No. 6, Dan Beach; No. 7, Demarkus 
Rathbone; No. 8, Ira Millin. 

The following provisions were carried by vote at this 
town meeting: That double the amount of money be 
raised for the support of common schools that was drawn 
from the State; that $250 be raised for highway purposes, 
" to be distributed in such a manner that every man may 
have his share of it if he will do his share of the work"; 
that hogs are not free commoners; that a bounty of $5 be 
paid on every wolf caught in the town by an inhabitant 
thereof; that the meeting be adjourned to the house of 
Amos Huntly, the following year, the first Tuesday in April. 

This first town meeting was a jolly affair. In the room 
where the votes were polled, good authority says, there was 
a barrel of whiskey, and on the table where the ballot box 
sat, and which was surrounded by the official board, were a 
decanter and glasses. 

On the 1st day of July, 1828, was made the first survey of 
a road after the organization of the town. The record of 
it is as follows: "Survey of a road, beginning at a cherry 
stump on a road leading from the forks of the Cattaraugus 
to Ezekiel Randal's; running thence south 75 west 28 
chains; thence south 60 ° west 20 chains and 50 links; 
thence south io° west 1 1 chains, to intersect a road near 
the house of Elijah Hyde. Seth Wetmore, Surveyor." 

This road was taken up so long ago that hardly a person 
now remembers it. The same day a road was surveyed by 
the same party, beginning near Elijah Hyde's saw-mUl, run- 
ning thence north 15 west 35 chains to intersect the old 
Cattaraugus road east of the house of Timothy Buckland. 
This Cattaraugus road is now known as the old State road 
(the survey having been authorized by the Legislature of 
1828}, running from Fredonia, Chautauqua county, through 
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the town of Eagle to the transit line at or near the village of 
Perry. 

In the survey of roads through the town Seth Wetmore 
took a prominent part, he being the Holland Company's 
surveyor for a number of years, dividing up the lots ot the 
original survey by Joseph Ellicott into parcels as dictated 
by the .company. A. Forbs, Joseph Miller, William A. 
Perry, Timothy Buckland, I. E. Wheeden, Simeon Capson, 
D. Smith and V. D. Beach also surveyed some of the roads 
in the town, in company and assisted by the highway com- 
missioners. 

There are but three bridges in the town worthy the name 
— one over the stream at Eagle Village,one near the junction 
at the center of the town, or Bliss, and one over the stream 
in the east part of the town. Neither of these three is over 
thirty feet long. There are other cheap structures of from 
four to ten feet span, the building of which would hardly 
come under the head of bridging. 

On the first of March, 1823, the commissioners of common 
schools met for the purpose of dividing the towns into 
school districts. They made seven school districts, as fol- 
lows: No. 1, lots i, 2, 9, 10, 17, 18, 25, 26, 33, 34; No. 2, 
lots 3, 4, 11, 12. 19, 20: No. 3, lots 5, 6. 13, 14, 31, 22, 29, 
30; No. 4, lots 7, 8, 15, 16; No. 5, lots 41, 42, 49, 50, 57, 
58, 59; No. 6, lots 27, 28, 35, 36, 37, 38, 43, 44, 45, 46, 51, 
52, 53> 54. 6o f 61, 62; No. 7, lots 23, 24, 31, 32, 30, 40, 47, 
48, 55. 6 3» 64. 

The first school in the town was taught in Mr. Barzilla 
Hurlburt's barn on lot 1; Miss Orilla Blackman was the 
first teacher. The next year a log school-house was erected 
in the same neighborhood. Mrs. Norman Howes and two 
of her brothers, Barzilla and Gideon Hurlburt, are survivors 
of the first school. 

At the town meeting held on the 6th of April, 1830, a res- 
olution was passed changing the day of meeting from April 
to the first Tuesday in March. The town meeting was 
held on that day until 1846, when the time was changed to 
the last Tuesday in February, on which day it has been held 
ever since. 

On the 19th of May, 1846, a special town meeting was held 
on the question of licensing the sale of spirituous liquors; 107 
votes were cast in favor of license and 58 for no license. 

Cyril Rawson was the only person who has represented 
the town in the Legislature. It has furnished one sheriff, 
Albert Gage, elected in 1874. The supervisors of the town 

have been as follows: 

Lowy Buckley, 18*8-88, 1888; Benjamin F. Tiffany, 1887-80, 1888, ISM; Jon- 
athan Wing-, 1831, 18©, 1885; Norman Howe*, 188S (to flU vacancy oaneed by 
the removal of Mr. Buckley; votes caat,ttMl, 184041, 1858, 1866, 1887; Cyril 
Bawaon, 1848,1848 (the election of 1848 reanltmtrln no choice), 1848; Ft ana— 
Pltee, 1844, 1846; Samuel Tucker, 1848, 1847; OUver Phelpa,1898; William 
8. Afett, 1884, 1856 (the only Democrat ever elected); Oliver H. P. Qrlgga, 
1867,1898; Walter Shay, 1888,1880; Ira Batman, 188U 1888, 1871, 1871; P.D. 
Lyon, 1883-85; Beokley Howee, 1889, 1889 : Austin N. BJohardacm, 1870 ; Albert 
P. Gase, 1878,1874 ; Gilbert G. Prey, 1875; Jfaroena Drake, 1878-79. 

The State census returns from Eagle for the last fifty years 
exhibit a slow but uninterrupted growth in population up 
to 1855, and since then a gradual decline. They are as fol- 
lows: 1830, 892; 1835, 1,149; 1840, 1,222; 1845, 1,314; 
1850, 1,381; 1855, 1,390; i860, 1,312; 1865, 1,211; 1870, 
1,040; 1875, 1.041- 

The Development and Course of Business. 

The first flouring-mill was erected by Dexter Brothers, _at 
what is now Eagle Village, then called Hydeville. These 



Dexters were in an earlv day residents of Centerville, and 
were among the first carpenters who worked in the town, 
though they were not residents until 1823 or 1824. James 
Baker was the first carpenter residing in the town. There 
were four of the Dexters — Knight, Chauncey, Harrison and 
Antipas. Their father, Delno Dexter, sometimes worked 
with them. They came in from Centerville to work at their 
trade years before they came to live here. Among the first 
framed buildings erected in the town by the Dexters were 
the mill, Timothy Buckland's inn, Stephen Jones's dwelling, 
and one or two dwellings and a store at Hydeville. 

Mr. Wart's tavern stand was on lot 45. The house was 
enclosed when the log house was destroyed by fire, and the 
family was obliged to move in. Hubbard Thompson, son- 
in-law of Delno Dexter, worked on the Wart inn in its erec- 
tion. 

The above mentioned mill was operated by different in- 
dividuals until 1845 or 1846. The last person who oc- 
cupied it for grinding purposes was Charles H. Denman. 
A portion of it was purchased by William S. Agett, and moved 
some twenty rods to the north, an addition put to it, and it 
has been occupied for different purposes — part of the 
time for a bam, store-house, paint shop, school-room, town 
hall — and it is now used as a barn, standing as an ornament 
to Pearl street, Eagle Village. 

The second grist-mill was built by Aaron Sevey, near the 
east line of the town. It is now occupied by Vernon Win- 
eger, and is the only flouring-mill in the town. A few years 
ago Mr. Wineger and his brother were running the mill to- 
gether. His brother, doing something about the dam at the 
time of a freshet, was accidentally drowned. Vernon has 
since worked the mill. 

The first saw-mill was built by Amos Huntly, at what is 
called Lyonsburg, in the eastern part of the town, on the 
west branch of the Wiscoy. At the same point other manu- 
factures were carried on at different times, such as turning 
broom handles, dressing flax, making lath and boring and 
fitting pump logs, which is now done. 

There was another saw-mill built at Hydeville soon after 
Huntly's by Dexter Brothers, using the old flutter water- 
wheel. It was worn out and another erected near the same 
place, which did more or less business until within four or 
five years, when it was abandoned, and it is now in a dilap- 
idated condition, leaving a fine little water power wasting 
away. 

About 1840 Mr. Elisha Whipple built a saw-mill on the 
east branch of the Wiscoy, about a mile west of the Huntly 
mill. It continued to run until 1878, when Martin, son of 
Elisha Whipple, who was then running it, died. Previous to 
his death for a year or two he had a feed mill attached. 
Since then it has done but little business, yet it is still in 
working order. 

Mr. Collins Thomas built and has operated a steam saw- 
mill and planer a little east of Eagle Village for a few years 
past. 

The first clothiery in the town was erected by V. D. Beach 
and his brother Emmet on lot 59, at the head of Spring glen, 
in 1834. They worked the factory until 1846 or 1847, aQ d 
for the last year or two of their occupancy put in and oper- 
ated machinery for dressing flax. In 1846 or 1847 they 
disponed of the premises to Mr. Griffith, of Rushford, Alle- 
gany county. James Thompson carried on the business for 
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Griffith, or rented the establishment a few years; became 
proprietor and carried on the factory until 1853, when he 
sold to Messrs. John Mitchell and William Taylor. They 
built a saw- mill with abreast water wheel thirty feet in diam- 
eter. It stood some twenty rods north of the old factory 
site. They carried on the mill until j 868. In the mean- 
time Mr. Taylor sold his share to John G., son of John 
Mitchell. The firm of Mitchell & Son abandoned the saw- 
mill, it being nearly worn out, and erected a feed -mill across 
the road from the old factory site. They operated it in 
connection with a turning lathe, added to it a cider mill, and 
are now running all together, the springs around the head 
of the glen furnishing sufficient water, with but a small res- 
ervoir, to do considerable business. Hundreds of barrels of 
cider are made every autumn, besides the grinding of feed 
and turning of almost every description. 

The first wagon maker in the town was Quartus Clark, 
who came from Freedom, Cattaraugus county, about 1846; 
located at Eagle Village, and carried on the business until 
about 1868, when he went to farming, in the town of 
Arcade. 

The first tannery was erected by Samuel Watson and Wal- 
ter Shay, in 1844 or 1845, at Eagle Village. They ran it in 
connection with boot and shoe making. Watson attended 
to the tannery part. They carried on the business in com- 
pany for a number of years, when Mr. Watson removed to 
Philipsburg, now Belmont, Allegany county, leaving the en- 
tire business in the hands of Shay. The latter operated the 
works a few years. During the war he was appointed gov- 
ernment assessor. He slackened up in the tanning business, 
put in a stock of dry goods and groceries, and finally, at the 
close of the war or soon after, sold out his tannery to James 
Dempsey and his store to S. N. Naramore, and removed to 
Castile. Dempsey carried on the tannery until the spring 
of 1877, when it was destroyed by fire; and also the manu- 
facture of harnesses. Since the loss of the tannery he has 
done a large business in boots and shoes and harnesses for 
a country place, having as good a show of his kind of goods 
as will be seen outside of the cities. At all of these points 
the manufacture of sawed shingles has been more or less ex- 
tensively carried on. 

The soil of the town is much better adapted of late years 
to grazing than grain growing, yet when the country was new 
and before the soil became exhausted by continued tillage 
good crops of nearly all grains were realized. Thirty to 
thirty-five bushels of wheat, fifty to seventy-five bushels of 
oats, fifty bushels of shelled corn, two hundred to three hun- 
dred bushels of potatoes, or one and a half to two and a half 
tons of hay per acre were not an uncommon yield. Good 
crops of barley, peas and millet were also raised, together 
with flax. 

For a few years before and during the war farmers kept 
all the cows they could, made and packed butter, and sold 
it to shippers or shipped it themselves to eastern markets. 

In 1865 or 1866 the first cheese factory in the town was 
built just south of E;igle Village, by Luther Cummins, who 
worked it one year, when Austin N. Richardson came into 
possession. He earned it on a few years, working up the 
milk of about eight hundred cows. In 187 1 Asa C. Hub- 
bard purchased it, and operated it directly or indirectly until 
1879, when it was sold to Mr. Lewis Safford,and during the 
season of 1879 it was carried on by him. 



About the time this factory was built one was put in oper- 
ation on the North road, known as the Hunn factory. After 
a few years it was removed to the State road, a short dis- 
tance west of Lyonsburg, enlarged, and has done a large bus- 
iness each year since. One year this factory made butter 
and skimmed milk cheese. Since then cheese has been'made 
exclusively. 

Mr. Jerome Lewis, of the town of Freedom, Cattaraugus 
county, an adept at cheese making, a few years since built a 
factory at Husted's Corners, in the southwest corner of 
Eagle, and one at Eagle Center. Another has been built on 
Wing street, near the south line of the town, on the Center 
road, within the past few years. Two years ago one was 
built on the North road, about three miles west of the site 
of the old Hunn factory, making five cheese factories in the 
town, each working up the milk of from three hundred to 
five hundred cows, and making from ten to twenty cheese 
per day during most of the season, each cheese weighing 
about fifty-six to sixty pounds. Besides these cheese fac- 
tories, there is a creamery about two miles east of the center 
of the town, on the old Telegraph road, which makes butter 
exclusively, feeding the buttermilk to calves and hogs. It 
has been in operation some three or four years; Mr. Adel- 
bert Lathrop proprietor. This creamery receives the milk 
of nearly the same number of cows as one of the cheese 
factories. 

While the principal feature in the agriculture of the town 
for fifteen or twenty years has been butter and cheese 
making, the raising of fruits, especially apples, has for the 
past few years taken some of the attention of the farming 
public. In an early day peaches grew and fruited finely 
here, but of late years scarcely any have been raised. 

The first store in the town was located at Hydesville 
(now Eagle Village), and kept by Elijah Hyde. In con- 
nection with his store he manufactured potash, running an 
ashery containing two potash kettles of one hundred and 
twenty gallons capacity, keeping a team on the road con- 
stantly gathering ashes, which were plenty in those days, as 
the settlers were clearing the land and burning a great deal 
of timber. He also carded wool and dressed cloth before 
the Beach brothers operated their clothiery. The mode 
of trade was barter, almost everything being taken in 
exchange for goods, from a yoke of cattle to a barrel of 
soap. Some of the settlers chose to work up their own 
ashes into " black salts," which passed current for all kinds 
of goods at a regular price. -Hyde sold goods some six 
years, commencing about 1818; George W. Knapp suc- 
ceeded him, being in trade a year or two; Samuel Curtis 
next carried on the business as much longer; Benjamin 
Coddington succeeded him, and sold goods about a year. 
From the time he closed out until 1842 there was no store 
kept at this place. Henry Martin then opened a store, and 
sold goods until 1843. In that year William S. Agett, a 
young widower, came as agent for a house in Perry, and 
took the place of Martin. He became proprietor in a short 
time, and has continued in business ever since. During a 
great share of the time he has sold dry goods in connection 
with groceries and provisions; but for a few years pas: has 
given up dry goods, and has been and is now dealing in 
groceries, provisions, Yankee notions, etc The trade for a 
number of years was carried on by barter. The time has 
been when black salts, ashes and stags were legal tender, 
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the latter at forty dollars a yoke, ten yoke having passed 
through the hands of Captain Agett at that price in exchange 
for goods, without a word of banter, more than there would 
be over a silver dollar or a dollar greenback. 

A Mr. Geer sold goods in an early day at Lyonsburg. 
For a year or two, about 1840, Cyril Rawson kept a store 
at Lyonsburg, running an ashery in connection. He after- 
ward turned his attention to the manufacture of wooden 
articles, such as broom handles and other turned work, 
lath, etc. At Eagle Village, from about 1847 or 1848, a 
dry goods and grocery store was kept, first by a young man 
named Rufus Scott, who after a few years went to Michigan. 
Joseph W. Gledhill followed him, and was in trade until 
about 1870, when he removed to Castile, leaving his son 
Albert in the store. The latter, after two or three years, 
removed from the town. A Mr. Kimble was then the mer- 
chant for a year. Since then the store has been kept as a 
hardware establishment. Mr. William W. Merrill is the 
present occupant and tradesman. Since W. Shay sold to 
Mr. Naramore the latter has continued in trade, sometimes 
with a partner, and is now dealing in dry goods, groceries, 
Yankee notions and clothing. His last partner, Jeff. Bliss, 
on the dissolution of the firm in the spring of 1879 removed 
to Bliss Station, on the Rochester and State Line Railroad, 
and opened a store, and is doing business in the firm of 
Bliss Bros. 

Every person in an early day had to open his house to 
travelers; the roads were so bad that they were obliged to 
stop at almost every house, and the people began to pre- 
pare for entertaining them. The first tavern in the town 
regularly opened was kept by Dan Beach, who was among 
the first settlers. It was kept in a log house. He had 
accommodations for about six or eight persons and stabling 
for three or four teams. After his death Jacob Wart mar- 
ried his widow, put up a frame building, and kept tavern 
until about 1850. In 1822 Timothy Buckland built a frame 
house on the State road, on the north line of lot 59, and 
opened a tavern with about the same accommodations as 
Mr. Beach. He kept the inn until 1848 or 1849, when his 
son Timothy W. built a more commodious house across the 
road, and took upon himself to entertain the traveling public. 
Amos Huntly kept tavern at Lyonsburg at an early day. 
About 1830 Justice Lyon opened a hotel at Lyonsburg, 
and a tavern was kept there for fifteen or twenty years 
thereafter. About 1848 the first genuine hotel at Eagle 
Village was built by Lyman Scott, who kept it until his 
death. He dropped dead while playing a game of checkers. 
Previous to this a tavern was kept a few years by a Mr. 
Perry on the same site, in an old dwelling fitted up for that 
purpose by William's. Agett and rented by Perry. Scott's 
tavern was continue^ by John Cole, his son-in-law, until 
1864, when he was followed by S. N. Naramore, who kept it 
until 1867. He then sold to George B. McCraley, who 
kept the house until 1875, when he died. His widow has 
kept it from that time to the present 

One Fitch was the first blacksmith in Eagle. He carried 
on the business in the eastern part of the town. Among 
the early blacksmiths was a Mr. Crosby, who carried on the 
business at Hydeville, having his shop partly over the mill 
race. It was afterward occupied by Tubal Bascomb, after 
whom Joshua Nichols worked at the business until the shop 
was burned. It was rebuilt, and is now occupied by Jasper 



Smith. In 1845 James Yule came from the town of Free- 
dom, Cattaraugus county, built a shop and carried on black- 
smithing until about 1858. This shop was afterward run 
by Mr. Markham and Mr. Fisher. S. N. Naramore pur- 
chased it in 1 86 1, kept it three years, and sold to James 
Rossney, who now carries it on. 

Amos Huntly operated the first distillery, located in the 
eastern part of the town. He commenced about 1820. 
His distillery had quite a patronage from the Indians. 
Richard Pardy next went into the business of distilling, at 
Lyon's farm. Soon afterward P. T. Beardsley began it a 
short distance east of Bliss Station. Martin Whipple, be- 
tween Bliss and Lyon's, was the next distiller. None of 
these did a very heavy business. Part of the time from 
1845 t0 l8 5° Elijah Godfrey distilled oils and essences a 
mile north of Eagle Village, from herbs and boughs. 

Harrington Hewett was the first physician in the town. 
He resided about a mile and a half east of Hydeville, in a 
log house. He lost the use of an arm by being thrown 
from a horse while racing on the causeway, or corduroy 
road, just east of the inn kept by Timothy Buckland 
Washington W. Day was the next physician. He settled on 
the southwest corner lot in the town, now occupied by Mil- 
ton Husted. He came in 1836 or 1837. He practiced 
there about two years, and removed to Hydeville; remained 
there until about i860, when he removed to Arcade. Dr. 
Bogart came and stayed about a year; Dr. McArthur a few 
years. He was succeeded by Dr. Eli Wood worth, who still 
remains. In the spring of 1875 Dr. Z. J. Lusk came from 
Clarence, Erie county. He practiced three years, and re- 
moved to Warsaw. Dr. Ballou has taken his place. 

The early preachers were Messrs. Kendal, Cady, Harvey 
and Nathaniel Hills. 

The first post route was established from Pike Hollow to 
Arcade, about 1820. G. W. Knapp was the first postmaster. 
He was followed by James Baker. The next was Oliver 
Phelps. The post-offices were kept in different parts of the 
town, in the postmaster's dwelling. About 1843 tne second 
post-office was given to the town, namely, the Eagle Village 
post-office. The first was located at or near the center of 
the town, or at Bliss. 

The first post rider was Harlow Huntly, who continued 
for a number of years. Morris Walradt followed him. 

Villages of the Town. 

Eagle Village is located in the southwest part of the 
town, at the mouth of Spring glen. It contains a church 
edifice (Methodist Episcopal) — a wooden structure, thirty by 
fifty-two feet, with moderate sized spire and belfry; a 
school-house with two departments — a wooden building, 
fifty by twenty-eight feet, with vestibule eight by fourteen 
feet, with belfry and bell, situated near the church on Pearl 
street, a short distance from Main; a dry goods store, a 
grocery, a hardware store, a millinery establishment, a 
wagon shop, two custom blacksmith shops, a boot, shoe and 
harness shop and store, a hotel and a cheese factory. 

The first owner of land where the village now stands was 
Elijah Hyde. The place contains twenty-nine dwellings. 
It has a good, durable water power, unused at present; a 
steam saw-mill, with planer, in the eastern suburbs; a feed 
and cider mill a short distance south. 

Bliss Station, on the Rochester and State Line Rail- 
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road, near the center of the town, is a hamlet built since 
the State Line road was located. It consists of a dry goods 
and grocery store, a blacksmith shop, a wagon shop, a hotel, 
erected during the past season, a steam saw-mill nearly 
completed, nine dwellings and a station house, with a 
school-house near. The first owner of the land where Bliss 
Station now stands was Justin Loomis, who owned four 
quarter sections. He became insane, and the Court of 
Chancery appointed Strong Hayden to sell the land for the 
support of the Loomis family. Sylvester Bliss bought the 
land where the station now stands, and it is now occupied 
by his son Stephen, except such portion as he has sold for 
railroad purposes and building lots. 

Lyonsburg is a hamlet. It contains a manufactory of 
wooden articles, such as broom handles, pump logs, etc., a 
saw-mill, and about ten dwellings. Its condition is nearly 
the same as thirty years ago. It has a school- house near by, 
and a chair factory within half a mile. The first owner of 
land at Lyonsburg was Amos Huntly. 

Churches. 

The first church organization in the town was a,t Eagle 
Village, and of the Free Will Baptist denomination. Among 
the leading members were Deacon Ephrairo Dennis, Martin 
and Marvin Shepherd, Calvin Chamberlin, Ralph Graves, 
two or three brothers named Campbell, and a Mr. Holt. 
Elders Jackson, Chaffee and Carter were the first preachers, 
followed by Elders Kellogg, Ward, Strickland, Rycart and 
Campbell. Elders Kellogg and Ward became unsound in 
doctrine, and preached Universal ism. About 1.853 most of 
the members removed to Pike, built a school, and have been 
successful in sustaining it. 

Ttfe real estate upon which this church edifice was built 
was deeded to them by Charles H. Denman, on condition 
that if they ceased to be a society the property should fall 
to any other denomination having evangelical views. Ac- 
cordingly it fell into the hands of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. The edifice was built in 1842 — a wooden struc- 
ture, thirty by forty feet, and thirteen feet high inside, with 
no steeple or belfry. It was built by the community at 
large, irrespective of religious views. In 1870 the Method- 
ists moved the house from its first location into the village, 
added twelve feet to its height, put on a belfry and spire, 
reseated the audience room, and raised it to sixteen feet 
inside. 

About the time the Free Will Baptist church was formed 
the Congregationalists organized a church; but they were 
unable to sustain preaching, and disbanded after a year or 
two. Rev. Mr. Danforth was pastor. A portion of its mem- 
bers joined the Methodists on the organization about 1854. 

At Eagle Valley is a church edifice belonging to a Method- 
ist society with a considerable membership. 

The first Sunday-school was held in the east part of the 
town, near Lyonsburg. Alvin Howes was the superintend- 
ent. This school was held in 1825. The next was kept in 
1829 or 1830, south of Eagle Village, near the southwest 
corner of the town, in a barn near Eagle lake. Elder Cady 
was the superintendent. None of these schools have existed 
to the present, yet most of the time Sunday-schools have 
been kept in the town. There were five in the summer of 
1879; one at Eagle Village, one at Eagle Valley, one at 
Lyonsburg, one at the center of the town and one on Wing 



street. These are summer schools, except that at Eagle 
Village, which is kept up summer and winter. 

Societies. 

A division of the Sons of Temperance was organized about 
1852. Among the prominent active members were John J. 
Watson, Joseph W. Gledhill, Walter Shay, Gilbert G. Prey, 
Albert P. Watson, Hiram Beach, Stephen Jones, J. H. 
Bailey, D. L. Shields, Rhinaldo Jones and others. 

After a number of years the Sons of Temperance were fol- 
lowed by the Good Templars, who maintained their organi- 
zation several years. They disbanded for a time and were 
reorganized, but for only a short time. 

Since then there has been no secret organization until the 
autumn of 1879, wncn * lodge of the " Ancient" Order of 
United Workmen was instituted, which has' a membership 
of about 30, and is gaining. James Dempsey holds the high- 
est office in the lodge. 

Eagle's Military Record. 

Philip Baker and Jether G rover were soldiers of 181 2 
while residing in Vermont, previous to becoming residents 
of this town. Ebenezer Dutton was also a soldier of 18x2. 
William S. Agett has a commission as captain in the State 
militia at a later day. 

We give below records of the soldiers of 1861-65 from this 
town : 

Alvmh Lard ; wounded twioe ; captured once; discharged ; promoted lieu- 
tenant. Austin N. Richardson: promoted oaptaln; discharged. John Tabor; 
captured ; discharged. Leri Vanauken ; lost foot Oaptaln Stephen Wing ; 
resigned. Lieutenant Nelson Wing; promoted oaptaln ; resigned. Andrew 
Andrews ; killed. Joseph Phillips ; lost foot. Ira Parker, Harrey Pike and 
Eugene Sparks, discharged. William Akin; di s charged in the spring of 18ft. 
Harvey Akin ; discharged in April, 1863. Clark and Stephen Helmer, killed. 
Washington Helmer; discharged. Charles Cathln and Frank Llnooln; killed. 
Anson Clement, Stanly Merrell, Albert True, Albert P. Watsoou Bobert 
Watson, Richard Jackson, George Boss, Gideon Hurlburt, Reuben Hamasor, 
William Wait, James Wait, Darwin Wait and C. P. Dutton, discharged. 
Henry J. Spencer; died. Job 8. Hicks, Jr., and Charles Lyon; discharged. 
Seymour Sykes ; died in prison. Job and Joel Austin ; discharged. P. Mot- 
calf ; died. George Metoalf and Eugene Pratt ; discharged, Nicholas Zola ; 
died. Ranis Barnes; killed. Samuel Barnes, Hiram Merrills, Herbert Che- 
ney, Frank Cheney and George W. Dutton ; discharged. George H. Smith, 
lost a finger; discharged. Dwight Abrams, Henry Thompson and Tyler 
Cole; discharged. John Campbell; killed. Madison Merrule, Ambrose 
Spencer, Vertulan Baker, John F. Dutton, James Maber and Avery Eager; 
discharged. Thomas Nelson. Henry Wing; died. Aaron Walker; dis- 
charged. William Rouse; died. John Cummings, Daniel Wood, WOlkun 
Bracy* BUaha Braoy, John Walton, Washington Whitney* Riley Hurlburt 
and Henry Hurlburt ; discharged. Lyman Hurlburt ; killed. Phllez Gilles- 
pie, James Gillespie, Bdwtn D. Morgan, John Ward, John Drake, Sidney 
Richardson and Albert Gage; discharged? Augustus Msson; killed. SJhsi 
Atwood; killed. Timothy W. Buckland ; died In prison. Colonel Gilbert 
(i. Prey, 104th infantry. Norman Patrftdge, Lyman Crowley, Harrey Pierce, 
Stephen Pierce, Samuel Taylor, Charles Wing, Austin Wing, Judeon Metoalf 
and Eugene Grorer; discharged. Charles Whitney; killed. Carlton Whit- 
ney; killed at Buffalo before leaving the State. George BreJnerd and Onion 
Houghton; d is ch arg ed. Michael Redding; killed. William Redding; dfcv 
obarged. Sperry Merrills ; killed. Butler Wood, James Eager, Chauncey 
Osborn, Henry Rugg, James Letson, Monroe Zlmjner, Albert French, Her- 
man Lawson and Jonas Grorer; di sc harg ed. 

Rochester and State' Line Railroad. 

In 1872 the Rochester and State Line Railroad was located 
through the town. The financial depression of 1873 sus- 
pended operations on the road, and nothing was done until 
1877, when work was resumed, and in February, 1878, track 
laying was completed. The two gangs of hands, one working 
from the north, the other from the south, met and joined 
rails in this town, just south of Eagle Village station, on 
Mitchell's dump? so called. The road has done a thriving 
business. Over two hundred car loads of different articles 
have been shipped yearly from this town. 
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William Am was born in Delhi, Delaware oounty, December 84th, 1881. 
He was married June 14th, IMS, to Mitt Luoetta, daughter of JameaH. Baw- 
eon, an early settler and prominent man in Nunda, Livingston oounty, 
where he died in 1819. His father, Lewis Akin, settled in 000000 Vails in 
1888, became well known there, and died in 1864 on the farm now owned by 
his son Charles. His mother, who died in Genesee Falls in 1885, was a daugh- 
ter of R.*ftdlman. an early settler in Osstile. Her christian name was Lydia. 
Mr. Akin enlisted in the 6th N. Y. cavalry in September, 1881 ; was trans- 
ferred to Company C, 104th infantry, and served in the quartermaster's 
department one year. His sons Harvey and Eugene were also in the 
eervioe. The former enlisted in 1881 in Company C, 104th infantry, and 
was disc har ged for disability ; the latter in 18M in Company B, 2nd mounted 
rifles ; was present at Lee's surrender, and was discharged from the service 
in 1885. 

E.H. Ballot, M.D., was born August SSd, 1858. at Gainesville Creek. He 
is a son of Ber. John M. Ballou. In 1878 he graduated at Parker Institute, at 
Clarence, Brie oounty. He then read medicine with Dr. Lapp, of that place, 
and attended lectures at the Cincinnati and Buffalo medical colleges, and 
took the degree of M. D. in the spring of 1878. He Immediately entered upon 
an Independent practice at Gardcnsville, Brie oounty. July 1st, 1878, he 
located at Eagle Village, 

JAMES Dbmpsbt. manufacturer of boots and shoes and dealer in the same 
at Eagle Village, was born November 17th, 1844, in Waverly, Cattaraugus 
oounty, and was married November 17th, 1885, to Mist A. Donovan, daughter 
of John Donovan, of Arcade. 

Norma* Howam. eon of Alvln and Wealthy Howes, was born at Biohfleld, 
Otsego county, April 2nd, 1808. In 1817 he removed with his parents to Cov- 
ington. In 1884 they came to Eagle and bought a farm of fifty acres. At 
the sge of twenty-one Mr. Howes was elected school commissioner. He has 
been supervisor twelve years, and was at one time oounty superintendent 
of the poor of Allegany county, besides holding the offices of assessor, high- 
way oommisatoner and justice of the peace. At the taking of the census of 
1855 he wss census enumerator for the town of Eagle. He was married in 
1887 to Cornelia Hulbert, daughter of Barsilla and Lovlna Hulbert, of Weth- 
ersfield. Conn. 

Lawn M. Hustxd wss born in Western, Oneida county, May 18th, 1887. 
He wrs married December 84th, 1888, to Mist Desdemons F. Crane, daughter 
of Ulysses P. Crane, of Freedom, Cattaraugus oounty, who died May 80th, 

1887. October 80th, 1888, be married his present wife, Miss Louisa J. Fox, 
daughter of Charles M. Fox, of Sheldon, who died March 81st, 1854. Mr 
Husted came to Bagie in 1840 with his father, Silas Hosted, a native of Half - 
moon, Saratoga oounty, and located on the farm he now owns. 

Stxpbxh Joan wss bom January SSd, 1888, in Eagle, and died May SSnd, 

1888. He was married March 81st, 1847, to Charlotte Fox, who has two 
children, William 8. and Ada C the latter being the wife of Edward W 
Kellogg. 

James McBlbot was born in Albany oounty June SSnd, 1880, and was 
married June 88nd, 1848, to Serene D. Beach, daughter of Dan. Beach, of 
Eagle. The latter tsame to the town in 1810, and kept tavern in a log house. 
Mr. McElroy is a well known farmer, and has served four years ss town 
clerk, three ss highway commissioner and now holds the office of excise 
oommtaetoner. 

8. N. Nabamorb was born in Ooeymans, Albany county, October loth, 
1888, and was married in 1888 to Miss T. D. Moorey, daughter of Joseph 
Moorey.an early resident of Warsaw, who died in September, 1888. Mr. 
Naramore's father, Elibu Naramore, of English descent, was a native of 
Albany oounty. He came to Bagie in 1882, and engaged in the dry goods 
and grocery trade. From 1884 to 1887 Mr. Naramore was the proprietor of a 
hotelatEagle. In the fall of the latter year be purchased the store where 
he now does business. He has been notary public for twelve years, and has 
held the office of supervisor and other positions of trust and responsibility. 

Almsmt Nbwkoue, farmer, was born in Ashford, Cattaraugus county 
January 17th, 1888. His father, Francie Newklrk, a 8ohoharte oounty fanner 
(born in 1788), had located there at an early day, and died in 1847 He mar- 
ried Maria Alden In 1848. Mrs. Newark's father was Moses W. AMen, de- 
ceased, of Freedom, Cattaraugus oounty. Her mother, whose maiden name 
was Amanda Borden, now Uvea with Mr. and Mrs. Newklrk, at the age of 

SSDSHlf OS I Oil 

ZalmohFlatt was born in Bredport, Vt„ June Mt 818. September 8d 
1884, he married Sarah Bemis, daughter of Suae Bemis, a native of Vermont 
and a settler in Pike in 1817, now living at the age of ninety-one In Cuba, 
Allegany oounty. Mr. Piatt's father, BWah Piatt, was a native of Peru N 
Y. He was a soldier in the war of 1818-14. He removed to ~ 



panted by his family, from Palmyra, Wayne county, in 1888, and died In Mich- 
igan In 1885. Mr. Piatt is a farmer, and has worked at his trade of carpenter 
many years. He moved on to his present farm in 1885. 

Btbok Powzll, son of Israel Powell, who came from Locke, Cayuga 
oounty, to Arcade, was born April nth, 1888. July 8d, 1881, he married Sarah 
Husted, daughter of Silas Husted, deceased, sn early and well known resi- 
dent of the town, and came from Oentervtlle and located where he now Uvea 
during that year. He is a farmer. 

Colokxl G. G. Purr was born in St. Andrews, New Brunswick, In 1888. 
March 18th, 1848, he married Jane Ann Buck land, daughter of Timothy Buck- 
lend, a native of Connecticut and a settler In 1818 in Oentervtlle, Allegany 
oounty, who removed to Bagie subsequently and engaged in hotel keeping 
and farming, and died at the age of eighty-four, February 4th, 1858. Colonel 
Prey name to Bagie with his father, John Prey, a native of Scotland, in 1888. 
Helsac 



Johk Quacbmvbusm was born In Ashford, Cattaraugus oounty. In 1844, 
and was married July 4th, 1887, to Miss Lucinda Willis. His father, John 
Quackenbush, sen.. Is a native of Herkimer oounty, and was sn early settler 
at Ashford, Cattaraugus oounty. At the time of their marriage Mr. Walter 
D. Willis, father of Mrs. Lucinda Quackenbush, was a resident of Ashford, 
Oittaraugus county. He died In Hume, Allegany oounty. In 1871. Mr. 
Quackenbush, who Is a farmer, came from Ashford, Cattaraugus oounty, to 
Bagie March 80th, 1876. 

David Vak Dtkb was born in Otsego oounty, November 11th, 1805, and 
died September 10th, 1872. His father, William Van Dyke, was of German 
descent and was born in 178 1. He came to Eagle from Otsego oounty In 1818, 
aooompanied by his sons William, John. David and Lewie, all of whom lived 
out their lives in the town, where the family Uved for many years, identified 
with leading interests. January let, 1888, Mr. Van Dyke was married to Lu- 
dnda Griggs. Her father, Philip Griggs, waa a native of Vermont. He set- 
tled In Pike in 1818, and Uved there until bis death. In 1888. Mr. Van Dyke 
has held positions of Importance. 

William W. Vak Dtkk, farmer, was born on the old Van Dyke home- 
stead. In Eagle, January 80th, 1851. He was married March 11th, 1878, to Miss 
Llbbto Cross, daughter of Alonso Cross, a farmer well and favorably known 
in the town. 

Albbrt P. Watsoh was born at New Baltimore. Greene county, in 1880. 
He was married March 4th, 1880, to Miss Clarissa Guilds, daughter of the kite 
Thomas Guilds, of Perry. She died March 81st, 1889. September 18th, 1888, 
be married Amelia Pratt, daughter of Amneon Pratt, in bis time an influ- 
ential farmer and leading dtisen of OentervUle, Allegany oounty. His 
father, John J. Watson, a native of Allegany county, came to Eagle in 1848, 
and located at the village. He died at Cowlesvflle November 11th, 1884. Mr. 
Watson was the first volunteer for military service In the BebelUon from 
the town of Eagle. He enlisted May 8th, 1881, and was mustered into Com- 
pany F. 88d N. Y. volunteers. May SSnd. He participated in all engagements 
In which the regiment took part, and was wounded at ChaneeUorsville. He 
was discharged June tod, 1868, and enlisted January 6th, 1864, in Company B, 
SndK.Y. mounted rifles. He was captured by the enemy after receiving a 
wound at Poplar Spring Grove, October 14th, 1884, and confined four months 
in Libbj prison. He was promoted to the office of commissary, and dav 
charged in August, 1888. 

WASHHfOTOir W. Wnmrar waa born in Eagle November 18th, 1887. No- 
vember 2nd, 1858, he married MMa Susan Clement, daughter of Sewell Clem- 
ent, from Vermont, who located in Eagle in 1887 and died there. Joshua 
Whitney, a Revolutionary soldier and a native of Massachusetts, grandfather 
of Washington W. Whitney, and Joshua Whitney, Jr„ a native of New 
H a m pshi r e, son of Joshua Whitney, and father of Washington W. Whitney, 
located In this section in 1818. In 1884 Joshua Whitney, Jr., moved on to the 
farm where Washington W. Whitney now Uvea, and died there in 1868. He 
was a man of prominence in town affairs, and served ss assessor and over- 
seer of the poor. Washington W. Whitney enlisted In Company B of the 
tod N. T. mounted rifles January 4th, 1884. and after participating in four- 
teen engagements. Including the battles of 8pottsylvsnia, the Wilderness 
and Cold Harbor (where he was wounded), was discharged in June, 1865. 

B. D. Woodwobtm, M. D , was born in Fenner. Madison oounty, in March, 
1885. He was educated at the academies of Bushford. Allegany oounty, and 
FredonJa, Chautauqua county ; began studying medicine In 1857 ; attended 
lectures at the University of Michigan in 1858, and at the University of New 
York, where be wss a student of Dr. T. Gaillard. In 1860-81, graduating In 
the spring; of the latter year. In December, 1861, be enlisted in Company K 
of the 105th N. Y. Infantry, as second lieutenant, and July 10th, 1868, was 
promoted to first lieutenant. In March, 1884, he was discharged and ap- 
pointed assistant surgeon of the tod N. Y. mounted rifles, which office he 
held until dMcharged In the fall of 1805, when he was brevetted major by 
Governor Reuben E. Fen ton. He came to Eagle Village, in 1868, from York- 
shire, Osttaraugus oounty, where he lived for twenty-five years. In 1870 he 
waa married to MMa Jennie W. Shields, of English descent, daughter of Mrs. 
D. F. Shields, of Eagle Village. 
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HE original name of this town was Hebe. It 
was formed from Warsaw, February 25th, 1814, 
and took its present name from General Ed- 
mund Pendleton Gaines. It is township 8, 
range 1, of the Holland Purchase. 
There are three cheese factories; one at Gaines- 
ville, one at East Gainesville, and one near Rock 
Glen. The annual sales of cheese aggregate about $50,000. 
Very few sheep are kept. Cattle are the principal stock 
raised. These are mostly native breeds crossed with Dur- 
ham. Neither horses nor hogs are raised, except to supply 
the wants of the people. Next after dairy products, pota- 
toes are the leading product. 

An extensive bed of yellow ochre has been opened some 
two miles northwest of the Centre. It is now owned by a 
company organized in Rochester. 

At Rock Glen are extensive and valuable quarries of the 
famous Gainesville sandstone. This stone has been exten- 
sively introduced, and has come to be prominent among 
building materials. 

Settlement and Growth. 

Within the memory of men now living the agents of the 
Amsterdam merchants first offered for sale this portion of 
the three million six hundred thousand acres they pur- 
chased of Robert Morris July aoth, 1793. Three years 
after the land office was opened at Batavia, William Bristol, 
in the year 1805, an unmarried man from Columbia county, 
N. Y., joined a surveying party in charge of William Peacock, 
and engaged in surveying this town. After a journey of 
twenty-nine miles he reached the O-is-ki. The primeval 
forest of deciduous trees, with patches of pine and hemlock, 
was unbroken. The graceful elm, the towering maple, the 
stately beech, here attained enormous size. Indian trails 
were the only paths. Bears, wolves and deer roamed at will. 

The rich bottom land was inviting, and Mr. ..Bristol 
selected a tract on both sides of the creek, on which he 
lived more than half a century, and where his remains were 
deposited in 1859. 

His brothers, Richard and Charles, from Columbia county, 
and Elnathan George, from Vermont, also settled here in 
1805. James Cravath and John Patterson settled here in 
1806; Willard Thayer in 1807; William B rough ton in 18x0. 

Solomon Morris and James Reed surveyed the highways 
of the town. 

The following is a statement, from the original books of 
the Holland Company, of the names of the original pur- 
chasers of lands in this town, the dates of their contracts, 



with the numbers of the lots and parts of lots purchased by 
each during the first five years after its survey: 

1M6.- William Bristol, lots 16, SB, 27 and 85; Elnathan George, lot 58 
James Crarath, lots 57, 50, 60, 61; Benjamin Morse, lot 40; Dsvid Hardy, part 
of lot ta. 

1806.— John Patterson, part of lot 58 ; Reuben Orris, part of lot 42 ; John 
Grant, lot 18; BarsUla Yates, lot 28; Pearl Flower, lot 48; Dwhjht Noble, part 
of lot 8: Stephen Perkins, part of lot 8; Russell Post, part of lot 81; Hosea 
Sheffield, part of lot 81; William Blanchard, part of lot 31; Ebeneser West, 
part of lot 81; William Fuller, part of lot 22; Wbeelock Wood, part of lot 22; 
William Thayer, part of lot 7; Lewis Wood, lot 82. 

18OT.— Nehemiah Park, lot 47; Appleton Bailey, lot 28; Ithuriel Flower, 
part of lot 49; Manton Dsvls, part of lot 44; Willard Thayer, part of lot 1ft; 
Daniel W. Bannister, lot 6. 

1808.— Arcbeleus Price, lot 86; Benjamin Cole, part of lot 8. 

18».-Besaleel Beede, part of lot 46; JededJah Green, part of lot 62: Francis 
Bllinawood, part of lot 10; Samuel Fuller, part of lot 1; Jared Money, part 
of lot 87. 

1810.— Noah Wiseman, part of lot 48; Gains Blowers, part of lot 48; Joseph 
Parker, lot 80; Daniel Carglll, part of lot 3; Leonard and Ethan Cooley, part 
Of lot 46; Joab Wetherbee, part of lot 46; William Broufhton. part of lot 
14; John B. Eeyleston, psrt of lot 56; John Hoxie, part of lot 56; Simeon 
Gibson, lot 56; Davis Wood, part of lot 21; Otis Wood, part of lot 21; Philip 
Reed, lot 6; Stephen Potter, part of lot 44. 

Pamelia Patterson was the first child bom, in 1807. 
The first school was at the Centre, taught by Benjamin 
Cole. The first p.ublic house was at the Centre, kept by 
Charles Bristol in 181 5, and the first store was Lewis Wood's, 
in the " Yates Settlement," in 1816. Wheelock Wood built 
the first saw-mill in 1809, on Oatka creek; Tilly Parker the 
first tannery, in 181 5, just south of the creek; Sylvester 
Lathrop the first establishment for wool carding, dyeing and 
cloth-dressing, in 1820, at " the Creek;" John Card and Ben- 
jamin Mai lory the first grist-mill, in 1825, also at M the 
creek," William and John Coon the first blacksmith shop, 
in 18 1 7, at the Centre, which they carried on till 1819, when 
Chauncey Smith succeeded them; Daniel Wheeler built the 
first distillery in the north part of the town, and Abel 
Moore the first at " the Creek." These were the only dis- 
tilleries ever built in the town. 

The first log house was built by William Bristol and his 
brothers Charles and Richard, in 1805, on the south bank of 
the creek, east of and near the Centre road. William Bristol 
afterward erected the first frame house, which stood where 
the hotel now stands. 

The first brick building was a school-house in district No. 
9, near "Pike " station, built in 1818. The first grounds 
used for the burial of the dead were on lot 28, on the east 
side of the Centre road, at the intersection of the street 
opened in 1879; in the southeast part of the town, on lot 2; 
on Delhi street, on lot 53: in the northeast part of the town, 
on lot 7; at East Gainesville and at North Gainesville, on 
the present sites. The land for the present cemetery at 
Gainesville was afterward donated by William Bristol and 
dedicated to this use. 
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David Beardsley and Daniel Fuller were the first car- 
penters. 

The earliest school-houses were on or near the Centre 
road, two on the east side and one on the west; one in the 
northwest corner of lot 26, about forty rods from the Cen- 
tre road; one nearly opposite the Congregational church, and 
one on the hill north of the Female Seminary. 

Among the early stores were Mr. Grumraond's, on Delhi 
street, near the west line of the town; Ira N. Pratt's, at the 
creek, and Pearl Flower's, just east of Pike station. Ail 
trade was barter in those early days. The merchants ex- 
changed their goods for ashes, black salts and potashes, 
which the early settlers obtained in large quantities by cut- 
ting and burning the heavy deciduous timber in the process 
of clearing their lands. For a time the settlers had little 
else to pay for such necessaries as the merchants supplied. 

The taverns of that day were mostly log buildings, and 
there were as many as six in the town at one time. Whiskey 
was sold in all, and was the chief source of their revenue. 
William Bristol, Charles Bristol, Frederick A. Moore, William 
Patterson, Nyrum Reynolds, John D. Gillett and Gideon 
Tyrrel were the early tavern keepers. 

Among the early marriages were those of William Fuller, 
James Gates, John D. Gillett, Joseph Williams, Pearl Flower 
and John F. Howell. 

Among the early deaths were those of Noah Wiseman, in 
1812, Mrs. Hosea Sheffield, in 1815, and Seth Griswold. 

The early physicians were John W. Brownson and Rufus 
Whitney, at the Creek; Elihu and Joel Amsden, at East 
Gainesville, and James Kelley. 

The early postmasters were William Bristol, John Russell, 
Hiram Wright and John.D. Gillett. For many years there 
was a daily stage route passing through the town, from Le 
Roy to Angelica, and a postrider weekly from Perry to Fre- 
donia. 

Though the town has never had a resident lawyer, its jus- 
tices' courts have never been idle. Nyrum Reynolds for 
. many years was retained on one side of nearly every case 
litigated in these courts. His keen perceptions, retentive 
memory, energy and sturdy common sense contributed to 
his remarkable success in these cases. He was appointed 
associate judge of Wyoming county in 1845. His literary 
attainments were small. On one occasion, when ridiculed 
-on account of his bad spelling, he is said to have retorted: 
" It isn't much of a man who can't spell a word more than 
one way." After Judge Reynolds probably B. F. Bristol has 
tried more cases before a justice's court than any other man 
-who ever lived in town. 

The early settlers were generally poor, and their farms 
small. William Bristol sold his interest in lot 16 for a horse, 
in lot 26 for a pair of oxen, and made his first payment on 
lot 27 in services rendered the company. There were ex- 
ceptions; notably, James Cravath, who came from Preble, 
N. Y., in 1805, and had the first deed of lands in town. It 
is related that, soon after Mr. Bristol built his log house, Mr. 
Cravath examined and selected about fifteen hundred acres 
in the west tier of lots. He then went to the land office and 
asked the price of these lands. The agent advised him to 
. " article " a small piece. Persisting in his request a price 
- was named for the tract, and Mr. Cravath poured gold 
upon the table from his leather saddle bags to pay for the 
whole. 



The work of clearing was great, but it was substantially 
accomplished in the first twenty- five years. In 1830 the 
town supported a larger population than in 1855 or 1880. 
The maximum population was reached in 1840. The fol- 
lowing figures show the number of inhabitants in the years 
named: 1830, 1,934; 1835, 2,097; 1840, 2,367; 1845, 1,897; 
1850, 1,760; 1855, 1,753; i* 00 . i>73*; l86 5» l » 6 35'. l8 7<>, 
1,612; 1875, 1,710. 

Churches. 

There are six churches in the town — one Congregational, 
two Methodist Episcopal, one Free Methodist, one Univer- 
salist and one Roman Catholic, 

Congregational. — The first church was Congregational, 
located in the east part of the town, organized March nth, 
18 1 5. In January, 1816, this church united with the pres- 
bytery at Mount Morris. In September, 1835, it united 
with the second Congregational church, at Gainesville, 
under the sanction of the presbytery; since which time the 
united body has been known as the First Congregational 
Church of Gainesville. 

The second Congregational church was organized Sep- 
tember 14th, 1 81 8, with the following* members of the 
session: Stephen B. Bell, Andrew Branson, Calvin Colton 
and Moses Bull. The following persons constituted the 
church: Samuel Olcott, Elisha Osborn, Sheffield Burdick, 
Joel Smith, Abigail Bristol, Esther Potter, Phebe P. Burdick, 
Edith Smith, R. L. Cravath, Elizabeth Murray and Polly 
Trowbridge. 

The following ministers of the gospel have officiated as 
pastors of this church: Rev. Messrs. Ashley, John F. Bliss, 
Sullivan Halliday, Noah Cook, Conrad Ten Eyck', John M. 
Ballou, James Henry, John Cunningham, John L. Jenkins, 
J. Hunter Clark, David Henderson and T. H. Quigley. 

Rev. John M. Ballou commenced his labors as pastor of 
this church in 1835. Resigning in 1856, he removed to 
Clarence, Erie county, where he now resides. He is a 
graduate of Auburn Theological Seminary and a member 01 
the presbytery. After twenty years of unremitting toil as an 
able and faithful pastor, he left a record of Christian life, 
both public and private, upon which no one has ever found 
a stain. 

Rev. John Cunningham was paster nine years. He was 
educated at Oberlin, Ohio, and is an able and faithful 
minister. 

The present membership of the church is about fifty. 

Baptist. — There was formerly a Baptist church at the 
Centre, but no records are to be found. Elder Patterson 
was the first Baptist minister in the town, and Rev. Mr. 
Pierce the last. They have had no service for the past 
twenty-five years. The church and its edifice long since 
ceased to exist. Deacons William Wiseman, S. Porter, 
Daniel Nichols, Gaius Blowers and Eber Hastings were 
early members of the church. 

Methodist. — Somewhere between 1815 and 1825 there 
existed a Methodist Episcopal class on Delhi street. They 
worshiped in the school-house ordinarily, but used a barn 
for quarterly meetings. Among their ministers were Rev. 
Samuel Wooster and Rev. Mr. Cozort. There was also a 
class organized in the west part of the town. No records cf 
these churches or classes have been preserved. The first 
Methodist Episcopal church in the town, was organized on 
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Delhi street in the year 1827. It embraced the whole town. 
The first minister was Rev. Ira Branson. The first trustees 
were Joel Pratt, Thomas Wiseman, jr., Samuel P. Russell, 
Joseph Olds, Samuel Warren, James Wiseman, Elijah Bene- 
dict, Luther Jennison and Nicholas Cleveland. The first 
clerk was James Wiseman. 

The North Gainesville M. E. church was the next 
formed. 

The M. E. church on Delhi street was merged in that at 
the Creek, wh ch was organized April 28th, 1827, as the 
First M. E. Church of Gainesville. The first trustees of the 
latter were John Card, Horatio M. Gere, Elijah Benedict, 
William S. Knapp, Day Brainerd and Elisha Brainerd, jr. 
The first class at the Creek consisted of Milton Foote and 
wife, John Card and wife, Mrs. Day Brainerd and Miss 
Hall. 

The following are the names of the ministers who have 

been stationed over this church since its organization: 

lttB, Bar. Maasra. WlUey and Anderson ; 1880, Cosort and Stanton ; 1881, 
Cattle and P. E. Brown : 1888, Samuel Wooater and William Buck ; 1888, Sam- 
uel Wooater, Fuller Atohinaon : 1834, Parker and Cattle ; 1986, Alva Waller, 
H. M. Seaver ; 1888, Alvah Waller and Benjamin Knapp ; 1887, W. D. Hewitt, 
Wooater Wright; 1888, D. J. B. Hoyt, Mason Brownell; 1889, John Shaw, 
Charles D. Burlinvnam, Thomas D. Hudson ; 1841, A. Anderson ; 1848, M. 
Preston, J. B. Jenkins ; 1848-45, Gershom Benedict ; 1846, 1847, Jacob Hagar ; 
1848, John Wallace ; 1849, Ephraim Herrick ; I860, 1861, Jason G. Miller ; 1868, 
1868, George W. Terry; 1864,1866, Alfred Kendall; 1886, 1866, Mr. Blpley; 1867, 
Samuel Locke?, J. M. Slmpklns ; 1868, W. B. Buck ; 1868, 1880. R. B. Thomas ; 
1881, James E. Bills ; 1868, Albert Plumley ; 1888, William Barrett ; 1884, 1866, 
William Blake ; 1866-68, Bnos Smith ; 1871, 1878, C. G. Stevens; 1878, 0. 8. 
Chamberiayne ; 1874-76, J. Hurd ; A. W. Staples, 1877-80. 

The church is in a flourishing condition, and has about 
80 members. A new parsonage was built in 1879. 

Free Methodist. — The first Free Methodist church was 
organized at Gainesville Centre, by Rev. Asa Abell. The 
church consisted of Rev. M. E. Brown, preacher, and the 
following named persons: John Sherwood and Mary 
Sherwood, Betsey Sherwood, John and Jane Handyside, 
Mary Willis, Caroline Freeman, Mary Freeman, Emeline 
Johnson, Mrs. Lent and William Zech. 

During the year 1866 the church edifice at Gainesville 
Creek was built and dedicated. 

The following named clergymen have been regular min- 
isters to this church: M. E. Brown, William Cusack, 
Phillips, William Jackson, J. C. White, Curley Oaks, Joseph 
Henning and James McAlpine. The membership has num- 
bered 40. 

The Umversalist church has had no regular service for 
fifteen years past. The clergymen officiating in this church 
have been Rev. William E. Manley, Stephen Miles, Hiram 
Van Campen, U. M. Fish, B. N. Wiles, Alfred Peck, Alan- 
son Kelscy, E. W. Locke, C. Dodge, A. B. Raymond, S. 
Crane, W. Hand, Mr. Sanford. 

A Roman Catholic church was organized and a church ed- 
ifice erected at East Gainesville in 1879. Rev. Father Berk- 
ery is the pastor. 

Schools. 

In 1855 Miss C. A. Eldridge and Miss Maryette Hardy 
founded at "the Creek" Gainesville Female Seminary. 
The inhabitants subscribed $2,000 toward the erection of 
the building, Which was burned in 1861, and rebuilt in 1862 
by Joel G. Davis for $4,000. The inhabitants also sub- 
scribed $2,000 toward the second building. It consists of 
a main part forty feet square, three stories high, and two 



wings two stories high. The school was on the plan of the 
seminary at South Hadley, Mass. (Mt. Holyoke). It was 
prosperous for ten years, until the adoption of the present 
free school system, when it went down. The building has 
been used for a hotel, and is now occupied for residences. 
The largest number of students at anytime was one hundred 
and fifty. The founders of this institution were offered 
superior advantages in larger places, but having a desire to 
benefit their native town they located here, and no one thing 
ever benefited the town more than this school. The intel- 
lectual endowments, earnestness, labor and zeal, and the high 
Christian character of its founders and teachers made the 
school a power for good. 

Miss Hardy married in 1858 Rev. Mr. Freeland, of the 
Free Methodist denomination. She occasionally preaches, 
very acceptably. Miss Eldridge in 1878 married Benjamin 
Burlingham, of Castile, N. Y., where she now resides. Misses 
Hardy and Eldridge were educated at Cary Collegiate Insti- 
tute, in Genesee county, and at Genesee Wesleyan Semi- 
nary, at Lima, N. Y. 

This town has eleven school districts, which with two or 
three exceptions have comfortable school-houses. The best 
of these is at Gainesville. It is a new two-story building, 
with a wing. Next to this is the new one at East Gainesville, 
which is also two stories. Most of the people of the town 
manifest a commendable interest in the cause of education, 
and the town has furnished its share of the teachers and 
scholars for the county. 

Temperance. 

In the briefest historical sketch of Gainesville mention 
must be made of the part it bore in the temperance reforma- 
tion. The first total abstinence society was formed in this 
country in 1826. About the year 1835 the movement may 
be said to have commenced in this town. Among the early 
workers in the cause were John W. Brownson, William 
Broughton, Joel Davis, George Harrington, B. F. Bristol, E. 
Z. Stowe, Jehiel Tanner and M. B. Spafford. At first only 
spirituous liquors were proscribed, but soon after pledges 
were circulated requiring abstinence from all intoxicating 
drinks. With the progress of the temperance cause the man- 
ufacture of domestic distilled spirits rapidly declined, and 
soon the distilleries in the town were stopped. The Wash- 
in gtonian movement, that great temperance revival of 1840, 
swept over this town, and the cause gained a new impulse. 
The temperance men, " tee-totalers " in the cant of the op- 
position, were thoroughly earnest, and soon raised the ques- 
tion of " license or no license." At this time the board of 
excise consisted of the supervisor and the four justices of 
the peace. The issues thus raised were well fought. In 
this town a majority of the men elected to these offices for 
many years were opposed to granting licenses. So complete 
was the reformation that, with the exception of six months, 
no license has been granted in this town for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors for about forty years. The exception re- 
ferred to was the year 1848. A majority of the board of 
excise had been elected by the no-license party. In the ab- 
sence of B. F. Bristol, one of the justices opposed to license, 
the board was convened and Adrian Tenant licensed for the 
final six months of that year. This violation of the moral 
sentiment of the town has never been repeated. 
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Political. 

Prior to 1848 the vote of the town was usually Democratic, 
with a strong anti-slavery sentiment. In that year the Van 
Buren and Adams electors received a plurality of the votes 
cast. In 1852 in Gainesville, as elsewhere in this State, 
nearly all the Whigs and Democrats who had joined the 
Free-Soil movement four years before returned to their 
former parties for the time, and the vote of the town was 
cast for Pierce. 

But the old leaven was at work, and the sentiment which 
( ulminated in the war spirit of 1861 wrought a radical change 
here. 

In 1856 the Republican ticket received the unprecedented 
majority of 196 in a total vote of less than 400, and that party 
has ever since carried the town upon political issues. 

At the first town meeting, in 1814, William Bristol was 
elected supervisor, and Nehemiah Park town clerk. 

The following list shows the supervisors of Gainesville, and 
their years of service, from its organization: 

William Bristol, 1814, 1816, 1819-21; James Cravath, 1815; 
Daniel Kellogg, 1817; Richard Bristol, 1818, 1825; Elisha 
Brainerd, 1822-24; Nyrum Reynolds, 1826-28, 1836, 1838, 
1843, 1847, 1850-53; Gideon Tyrrel, 1829; Willard Thayer, 
1830-33; Ira F. Pratt, 1834, 1835, 1841, 1842, 1849; E- Z 
Stowe, 1837; Daniel Wheeler, 1839, 1840; John W. Brown - 
son, 1844, 1845; Cheney Wood, 1846; Christopher Post, 
1848; John E. Lowing, 1854, 1868-70; William Bristol, jr., 
1855, 1863-66; Cyrus Jefferson, 1856; Edwin Amsden, 
1857, 1858; B. F. Bristol, 1859, i860; John Howell, 1861, 
1862; Charles D. Farman, 1867, 187 1; James Bristol, 1872, 
1873; Merritt W. Broughton, 1874, 1875; George L. Cone, 
1876-78; Nyrum R. Tiffany, 1879, 1880. 

This town has furnished the member of the Assembly for 
the county seven years, viz.: William Bristol, 1823; John 
W. Brownson, 1840-42; William Bristol, jr., 1867, 1868; 
John E. Lowing, 1877. It has furnished the senator for 
the 30th district two years, viz., John M. Brownson, 1848 
and 1849; and sheriff one term, viz., E. A. Day, 1879. The 
school commissioner for the county has three times been 
taken from this town, viz.: Harvey W. Hardy, elected in 
1857, one term, and Edson J. Quigley, 1872-78, two terms. 
Hon. William Bristol was chosen Presidential elector and 
was secretary of the electoral college in 1864. 

Villages of the Town. 

Gainesville, sometimes called Gainesville Creek, is the 
largest village, situated a little south of the center of the 
town. It contains about one hundred houses and is growing 
quite rapidly. It has four churches,Congregational, Methodist 
Episcopal, Universalist and Free Methodist; three stores, a 
grist-mill, a saw-mill, two blacksmith and two wagon shops, a 
harness shop, a planing-mill, a cheese factory, a hotel, a fine 
school-house, the Gainesville Bank, owned and managed by 
Seth P. Allen, and a depot of the Rochester and State Line 
Railroad. The village is pleasantly and healthily situated. 
The people are thrifty and enterprising, and they manifest 
an interest in religious and educational matters which prom- 
ises well for the future of the town. 

East Gainesville, situated in the east part of the town on 
Wolf creek, contains about forty houses, three stores, a 
hotel, a cheese factory, a blacksmith shop, a Catholic church, 



a depot on the N. Y., L. E. and W. Railroad, which is also 
used as a terminus of the Silver Lake Railroad, a depot on 
the R. and S. L. Railroad, and a new school-house. 

Pike Station is situated in the southwestern part of the 
town, on the R. and S. L. Railroad. It contains a hotel and 
a few houses. It has recently been started, and may become 
a village of some importance. 

Rock Glen is situated in the northern part of the town, on 
Oatka creek, on the R. and S. L. Railroad. It is surrounded by 
picturesque scenery. It contains a depot building, a gro- 
cery, a post-office, a saw-mill and a blacksmith shop. It has 
a good water power, which at present is not extensively used. 
At this place are extensive and valuable quarries of gray 
sandstone. 

The factory of the Warsaw Furniture Company, a joint 
stock company with a capital stock nominally of $50,000, 
was located at Rock Glen. The main building was of stone, 
three stories in height, heated with steam and filled with ex- 
cellent machinery. It was burned in 1877. 

Railroads. 

This town has three railroads, the N. Y., L. E. and W., 
the Rochester and State Line and the Silver Lake. The 
first named crosses the northeastern portion of the town, 
runs five miles within the town and has one station, which 
is located at East Gainesville. Several citizens of the town 
subscribed liberally toward its construction. The Silver 
Lake Railroad is a short road between Perry and East 
Gainesville. 

The Rochester and State Line Railroad extends diagonally 
through the town from northeast to southwest, having eleven 
miles of road in the town and four depots, Rock Glen, East 
Gainesville, Gainesville and Pike. The town was bonded 
in the sum of $50,000 to aid in its construction. B. F. 
Bristol, Robert F. Shearman and Charles D. Farman were 
appointed commissioners to issue the bonds of the town, and 
represent its interests in the road. The commissioners is- 
sued the bonds and exchanged with the railroad company 
for first mortgage bonds of the road. Thete bonds were 
afterward exchanged for railroad stock, in order to enable 
the company to complete the road. September 18th, 1877, 
the track was laid to Main street, Gainesville, and the first 
locomotive passed to that point. The event was celebrated 
by a public meeting and festival. The first survey for the 
road was made in 1870. 

The citizens of Gainesville raised by subscription one half 
the cost of the depot at that village, and persons residing 
near Rock Glen were equally public spirited in contribut- 
ing to build the depot at that station. The depot known as 
Pike station was built mainly by the contribution of people 
residing in the adjacent towns of Pike and Wethersfield, to 
secure a station at that point 

War History. 

As the town of Gainesville was organized during the war 
of 181 2, it is difficult, if not impossible, to give a complete 
list of all who enlisted in that war from this town. Isaac 
Wilson, of Middlebury, afterward first judge of Genesee 
county, was captain of a company of cavalry, in which Wil- 
liam Bristol was. lieutenant; Chester Warriner was a sergeant 
Daniel W. Bannister, Noah Wiseman, who died during the 
war and was buried at Gainesville with military honors, and 
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Ezra B. Warriner, and perhaps some others, were members 
of a company of light infantry. The five persons named 
were from that part of the original town of Warsaw now 
known as Gainesville. 

WAR OF THE REBELLION. 

No sketch of Gainesville would deserve the name histori- 
cal without an account of the part borne by her citizens in 
the suppression of the great Rebellion. The first rebel gun 
was fired at Fort Sumter April 12th, 1861. Three days 
later President Lincoln issued his call for seven ty-five thous- 
and volunteers. The 17th N. Y. infantry, with the first 
company from this county in its ranks, went to the front in 
May, 1 86 1, with eleven enlisted men from, this town. Four 
months later the 5th N. Y. cavalry was organized, and 
Gainesville furnished thirteen enlisted men for that regi- 
ment. A year later the 130th N. Y. infantry, with thirty- 
three, and the 136th N. Y. infantry, with twenty-four 
enlisted men from this town, went forward. Others 
went in various organizatidns, which were mainly recruited 
elsewhere. The names of 130 men enlisted from this town, 
with a population of 1,732, are given below, six of whom 
are sons of Dennis McGuire. 

In the summer of 1863 thirty-nine men were required from 
Gainesville under the call for 300,000. Volunteering and 
substitution made up the number, so that there are no 
records of any drafted men going to the war from this 
town. 

In the autumn of 1863 came the call for 500,000 men. At 
a special town meeting it was voted to pay a town bounty at 
the discretion of the supervisor. Only three votes were cast 
against the proposition. Recruiting was kept up steadily 
for the old regiments in the field, and before the draft was 
made the quota of Gainesville (of forty-three) was filled. 
July 18th, 1864, 500,000 more volunteers were called for. 
Before the day set for the draft the town's quota of forty- 
three was again filled. 

To the last call for 300,000 men, for one year, Gainesville 
was not required to contribute. The average term of the 
enlistments of the men so far exceeded that of the enlist- 
ments in other localities that she was exempt from further 
requisition. 

Every call of the government upon this town was answered; 
the required bounties were paid by her patriotic citizens by 
tax and voluntary contribution. 

The following sums were levied upon the taxable property 
of the town: 1864, May, special county bounty tax, 
$5» 2 7^5°; '864, November, annual county bounty tax, 
$3.795°7; 1864, November, town war bonds, $3,242.00- 
1865, May, special county bounty, $9,568.00; 1865, No- 
vember, annual county bounty, $8,746.07; 1866, May, 
special county bounty, $2,973.79; total amount raised by 
taxation, $33.fc>3-43- * 

In addition to this large sum, the town paid $16,600 as 
town bounties, which the State ultimately refunded. 

Considerable sums for bounties, and for the support of 
volunteers' families, were also paid by voluntary subscrip- 
tions. 

Through all these years Hon. William Bristol was super- 
visor of the town, and to his activity and devotion to this 
patriotic work it is due in no small degree that the town had 
no war debt at the close or the war. 



The following list contains the names, so far as they can 
be obtained, of all who at the time of their enlistment were 
residents of Gainesville, though some enlisted elsewhere. 
Further information will be found in the histories of various 
regiments: 

iJ!Hf ^ F oS ra< I W w IW "" J ' me8 A ' Brown ' **"* Blackman; Lester Blackman. 
Jmmes C. Bills. John W. Briggs, Wilbur B. Bralnard, George Barrel], M. R 
^Marcus CuttJa, Walter Curtis, Hlrmm B. Co ville, E. A. Day, Silas Dewey, 
SEEL ^ W< 1?' EdWmrd * Hunt - ° Hfnm *". Henry F. Hardy. Rufus 
vSSZwl ^B. Lawrence, Jerry McGuire, Dennis McGuire, Daniel 
B^.ni^T^ «. M ^° ny ' Mcrritt Norton ' WlI,tam c ' bridge, George 
Ge^lU. WUto * UStU * 8tee1 ' Heury Tow8tey « Ten E >' ck v *° "•"• 

a^L^r T : In l antr V- W*m Amsden, William Altoft, John H. Bowen. 
r^l m P L n ' * me * 1 c °lver, H*™* Carpenter, C. W. Card. Juines Decker, 
Charles Illckey. Franklin Henrietta. Charles 31. Hawley, John Jewett, D. X. 
Si ^T G€0rge D ' K «PP» Chester Kinney. Henry S. Lucas, 
£:l?£'?^ro£%£™ Moore, WUhurPhUlips. Francis How- 

^n^^2"~T Weai u J n BarDard ' WlUULm E- Brtggs, John W. Barnard, 
Nelson Cummlngs, Joseph Coggen, Thomas Denham. Peter Freeman. P. A. 
Graves, Charles H. Harrington, Francis 8. Hucstis, G. D. Lawrence, William 
D. Lucas, James Rice, Charles R Thomas. 

J?%~Zu n n n * r?/ -- W " Ulim P ' *>*•* ^muel D. Barnard, M. H. Carpwi- 

Kice. Deveuo Sheffield, A. Thorp, Edmund K. Wood. • 

Jii h I?'J :aV<ar !!;~ Ch * rle * Bapnard ^ O. Bancroft, Joseph Bred bent, George 
Blgford, Henry Draper, H. Dunning, Albert Inglesby, Charles H. Starks?AE 
drew J. Stone, George Suidam. Thomas H. Wiseman 

2«J Wis. Infantry.- Abrtm Allen, George Dunshle, James Lacock, Harri- 
son J. M.>oro, Calvin Rice, Wells Reynolds. S. B. Sheffleld, Calvin Wing, W. 
worden, George Zurhorst. 

Uthy. r-nxteryrWUliim D. Blake, A. L. Culver. James McGuire, Thomas 
McGuire, Michael McGuire, William Roach. 

MiN. T. Heavy ArtWery.-Lyman Bennett, Esra Flint, George W. John- 
son, uiram Johnson* 

9th N.Y. Cavalry.-*. M. Danforth. William and James Freeman, Aaa M 
Foote, Homer Ingieabee, Crandall Willis. «*"»», Aaa Jt. 

McoSre ^ Wan(rv " Loronao *■*■*»*. George Flint, Nelson Hlckey, John 
Mor^n Older (M8l) " Judson ■«*«. ™"»« Henrietta, James Lester and 

*le^neous.-Tbomas C. Heath. 1888. 33d N. Y. infantry; James Brealln 
George Carrey, WUbur Olds. »resun. 



BIOGRAPHICAL 



Euhu Axsdbn. M. D„ waa born In Conway, Mass., October 14th, 1791 • 
came to Gainesville In 1816, and practiced medicine there fif ^three yean 
SuIho^ com,nJ »| on f; of the town, and alway. prominent in all local* 
educational movements. He took an active part In building up East Gaines. 
•L^T J ? B,fOM ' 4 Amsdens Corners." The first frame houseVhm 
was bunt by Dr. Amsden, who w» the first practicing physictonTf E^t 
? B ^ e « and *>' *»»* rear, a leading medicaf and ^S^cSdonSr 
in Wyoming county. He died in 1870. His daughter Janette was for a long- 
time a suoceasful teacher In the achoola of the town. She and her sto££ 
^/^^taG-ioesvlile. W^n Amsden, M.D., son of EUh£ wast 
, P £^°£ V* 7 ?**** and ™W ln tn « town, and In 188f he went with the 
? I JJ[- volunteer Infantry aa assistant surgeon of the regiment. He 
;3^ of ** «>wn two terms, 1887 and 1888. He n^SL a! 

Jacob Booart, farmer, waa born in Livingston county In Wand ln 
1881 married Ann B. Smith, of Genesee Falls. Gilbert Bogart,h?f^her 

hla profession flf ty-eigbt years, for a long time ln the town of CaetileVlfr 
Bogart bad two brothers in the late war. One was a surgeon ; the othera 
private soldier, died in the service. wwower.a 

Jambs M. Bbahtbrd was born ln Gainesville in 1842. He t- *n MMM t «4»v 

m Detord Btmi».of Otfo«nil» BetauirrTed the towni^C!™? 

■Ddnme to Qatawill, ln UU with hi. fhtbw. BtatatolnwA »« ~ 
m.nWtoHM.MhP.ttw.K.lnim. Sb. dtod Id 18H. ud duria, th.?r^J 
Xr. Bnlnetd married Xarr Millar. -uruw un rear 

Woxiam Bristol was born In Canaan. Colombia oountr ir T a,—.- 
Wb.l77S.«d«ttled.»-,b.Cre.h» In MB. on toTZTwU^ hl^SSS 

UamPeaoooktpartr, which waa anrverlnr the townahlp for the Holland 
Land Companj. AiWlIn, hlmaaU of the opportooltte. thu, altoSw?to 
located about ummom of land. Of thtota.eleotedlotNo.*riMdtvSi^ 
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tag, put up e log house, end set about tbe task of making a borne in the 
foreat. He married Martha Steven*, of Lima. K. Y., February 88nd, 1807; 
■he waa born In Worcester, Mass.. September 1st 1786. He cut tbe Centre 
road through the town, from north to south, for the Holland Company. In 
1MB, and again In 1811, be was made a justice of the peace by tbe council of 
appointment. He era-red as a lieutenant in Captain Isaac Wilson's company 
of cevslry in tbe war of 1811. Upon ita incorporation be was elected a 
trustee of tbe Warsaw Union Society, which was tbe first incorporated re- 
ligious society in tbe town, January 14th, 1812. Tbe second Congregational 
church of Gainesville was formed September 14th, 1818, and be was inter- 
ested in its prosperity from tbe first. He donated tbe site for this church, 
contributed one eighth of tbe cost of its erection, and donated tbe bud for 
a cemetery, which is tbe only burial place now in use except one at Bast 
GainesYllloand one at North Gainesville. He also gave the rite for th e aoho o l- 
house in district No. 9. He was elected tbe first supervisor of Gainesville, in 
1814, again in 1818, and in 181941 be held tbe same office. In 1888 be repre- 
sented Genesee county in tbe Assembly. Mr. Bristol died January 4th, 1886. 
They bad six children, of whom Francis 8., born March find, 1809, married 
Merab Stone April 6th, 1888, and died in Warsaw July 86th, 1846. Benjamin 
F. is noticed below. Mary 8., born March 80th, 1818, married John M. 
Lawrence April 7th, 1881. Their children were William R, who died in tbe 
army in 1888, and George D. She died September 1st 1878. Lamira married 
George Harrington. William it mentioned below. Laura, born March 
8d, 1884, married Corydon Doollttle December 7th, 1848, and died April 19th, 
Mil. 

William Bristol, son of William and Martha Bristol, was born in 
Gainesville March 7th, 1881. Until 1867 be resided on bis father's homestead, 
his principal bnslneai being farming. Hewas justice of tbe peace, also post- 
master several years. He was supervisor of tbe town in 1866, and again four 
years during tbe war. As a member of tbe committee appointed by Gov- 
ernor Morgan to promote enlistment in tbe 80th senatorial district, Mr. 
Bristol did efficient service. Hit patriotic course, hit careful seal and bis 
expenditure of time and money in those years made him a central figure in 
tbe local history of tbe town during the war period. A con s ide r able portion 
of hit large income was devoted to this work, and by and through bis efforts, 
sustained by tbe loyal sentiment of hit townsmen, Gainesville filled every 
quota promptly and came out of tbe war without debt. He was under 
sheriff of the county in 1848; p re sid e ntial elector and secretary of the electoral 
college in 1884 ; member of Assembly in 1887 end 1888. He contributed 
materially to establish and sustain Gainesville Female Seminary. A director 
of tbe Rochester and State Line Hallway Company from ltsorganlsatJon, no 
one in Wyoming county has s larger there in the responsibility of tbe loca- 
tion of ita line through Gainesville than Mr. Bristol. He moved to Warsaw 
in 1888, where be baa since resided. He married Adella M. Lookwood January 
18th, 1848, and had three children, Laura E-, who married Major John P. 
Bobineoo; Belle, who married M. A. Kontz, and Caroline, who married 
Nathan 8. Beerdslee. Mrs. Bristol died November 2nd, 1866, end be married 
Martha J. Jewett January 8th. 1867, by whom be baa three children, William, 
Milne and Henry B. 

BBKJAimr F. Bristol was born in Gainesville June 17th, 1811. He married 
Margaret A„ daughter of Joel Davis (tee sketch), March 4th, 1886. He la a 
farmer, and hat terved in various public positions in tbe town and county. 
He has been Justice of tbe peace twenty-five years, supervisor two years, 
superintendent of tbe poor for Wyoming county seventeen years, Justice of 
sessions, and for tbe past nine years s railroad commissioner. Formerly s 
Whig, be voted for Van Buren in 1848, for Hale in 1868, for Fremont in 1866, 
and since be hat been a prominent member of tbe Republican party. A 
Whig in a Democratic town, be was elected three times Justice of tbe peace 
aa a no-license candidate. Hit life embraces tbe whole period of the history 
of tbe town aa a separate organisation. Mr. and Mrs. Bristol have six obll- 
dren: Joel W„ who la postmaster and a merchant; James, who has been 
supervisor two terms; Theodore, Corydon and Benjamin F., all living in 
Gainesville, and Martin F„ who resides in Indianapolis, Ind. 

William Bbouobtoh was l»orn in Canton, Conn., June 4th, 1786 He 
married Bally, daughter of David Blakely,of Fawlet.VtJNovember Uth4810, 
and tbe same year settled In tbe east part of Gainesville, at M the end of tbe 
road." on lot 14. From tbe place be bad selected for bit future borne he fol- 
lowed an Indian trail to Batavia. and procured a deed of tbe mod which be 
occupied till hto death. Tbe log bouse hastily thrown up was tbe home into 
which be brought hto young wife. In 1818 be waa interested with hit fatbei - 
in-law in tbe purchase of lot 88. • In tbe log house were born to him eeven 
daughters, five of whom are now living. Tbe y o un ge s t married Isaac W. 
Quick, a manufacturer, of Auburn. K. T. Sophronis, one of tbe youngest 
daughters, formerly connected with s prominent school for young ladtea In 
Batavia, and for some time engaged in educational interests in Berlin, is 
now tbe accomplished bead of Clare Place, a boarding and day school for 
young ladles at Warsaw, N. T. Colonel Brougbton's tastes were scholarly, 
and be early accumulated a library extensive for tbe tJme,wbteh contributed 
to benefit and build tbe character, not only of bis own family, but of young 
men who to-day honor bia memory. He waa a Christian gentleman, whose 
influence waa felt for good in the political, temperance and social forces of 
kisday. He voted with the Whig party. He died March 8th, 1888, Mrs. 
Brougbtoo died in Warsaw October 87th, 1886. 

Cslajuxs K. Bbowv was born in Genesee county in 1811, and came, to 
Gainesville in 1876. He wss csptsin of caralry in 1888. He has been twice 



Johk D. Browhbll was born in Westport. Mass., in 1814, and married 
Elisabeth Little, of that place. He came from Westport to East Gainesville 
in 1861, and has since been s merchant and a builder. He has served as Jus- 
tice of tbe peace. 

Johk W. Bbowkbok was s son of John W. Brownson, M. D., who came 
from New England with his family and commenced practice st Gainesville 
in 1814, being probably the first resident physician in town. John W. Brown- 
son, Jr., was born in Sunderland, Bennington county, Vt, March 12th, 1807. 
At the age of seven years he came with his father's family to this town, of 
which he was an honored dtJaan about forty years. He married Frances L. 
Cole, February 87th, 1888. He wasa man of good Judgment and varied in- 
formation. He was interested in the cause of education, and a pioneer in 
tbe temperance move. Tbe Whig party bad in him one of its trusted mem- 
bers. In 1840 and 1841 be represented Genesee county, sod in 1848 be repre- 
sented Wyoming county in tbe Assembly. He wss supervisor of tbe town 
in 1844 and 1846. In 1848 and 1840 he was senator of the 80th district. He 
occupied other places of trust, and was prominently Identified with pubUo 
affairs for many yean. In 1868 be removed to 'Sharon, Wis^ where be died 
September 6th, 1880. His widow and his daughter, Mrs. Ellen B. Treat, stfll 
sat* 



The Calkim Family.— Bttaba D. Calkins settled on lot number 8 in this 
town in the spring of 1816. He was born in Sharon, Litchfield county .Conn*. 
November 11th, 1781. When he was about seven years of age his father 
moved to Saratoga county, N. Y. Bttaba D. married Abigail Lookwood in 
Greenfield, Saratoga county, N. Y„ April 88nd, 1810. She was born in New 
Canaan, Fairfield county, Cowl, October 18th, 1788. He died in Gainesville, 
June 84th, 1840. His widow, Abigail, died in Gainesville, March 18th, 1869. 
Tbe children of Bttaba D. and Abigail Calkins were: Sarah Elisabeth, born 
June 84th, 1811, died September 84th, 1818; David Lookwood, born December 
84th, 1818, in Amsterdam, N. Y.; William Henry, born January 18th, 1818, in 
Gainesville, N. Yj Norman A., born September 9th, 1888, in Gainesville, N.Y.; 
Charles, born April 80th, 1888, died August 88nd, 1848; James Harvey, born 
March 1st, 1888 ; Hiram, born December 88th, 1880; Franklin Augustus, born 
August 11th, 1886. David L. Calkins resides upon the original farm on which 
his father settled ; William H. in Castile ; Norman A„ Hiram and Franklin 
A. in the city of New York; James H. in Galesburg, 111. Hugh Calkins, the 
anosstor of all bearing this family name in America, came from Monmouth- 
shire, England ; landed at Plymouth, Mast, in 1840, and subsequently settled 
at New London, Conn. He repre sen t ed that town in the General Court of 
Connecticut for twelve terms. He represented that town also in tbe Legis- 
lative Court of Connecticut. The following names show the ttne of ances 
tors to BttshaD. Calkins: 1, Hugh ; f, John ; 8, Samuel ; 4, Stephen ; 6, David: 
8, BUsha D. Norman A. was for several years s successful teacher in the 
schools of his native town. He has bean a devoted and industrious worker 
in the cause of education. For seventeen years past be has been one of the 
superintendents of pubUo schools in the city of New York, and for about 
twenty-three years treasurer of a society fur church building. He has 
edited several works of sn educational character, and his name la extensively 
known among friends of education throughout the country. Hiram waa 
formerly engaged upon the New York Herald, but for come time be has been 
an assistant editor of theJVew York World. As tbe Albany correspondent of 
these Journals be is known throughout the State. His intimate acquaint- 
ance with New York politics admirably fits him for his present position, 
while his personal qualities gain him friends in all parties, and thus eon- 
tribute to his efficiency. Franklin A. lean engineer on the Central Park, 
where he net been engaged some fifteen years. James H. ia a Justice of the 
peace in Gslesburg, 111. He was st one time mayor of that city. 

Qbobob L. Cove was born in Gainesville in August, 1888, and married 
Frances A. Lucas, of Gsinesvllle, in November, 1866. Mr. Cone has always 
been a farmer. He has been supervisor three years ; chairman of the county 
board of supervisors one year ; highway commissioner and s 
Cone, his fsther, osme to Gsinesvllle shout fifty years ago, and 
there until his death. 

Walxxb H. Commas was born May 18th, 1888, in Warsaw. He was mar- 
ried June 8£ud, 1876, to Grace A. Woodruff, of Ssst Gsinesvllle. Mrs. Cum- 
miogs wss the only child of the late Merritt Woodruff. Etq„ of East Gaines- 
ville, and since Mr. Woodruff *s death Mr. Cummlnga has bad charge of his 
lsrge estate. Mr. Cummlngs is s member of the Congregational church of 
Warsaw, and has served on its board of trustees two years. 



Ds Lxoaorr Cook, farmer, was born in Pavilion in 1 
riet J. Stowe. of Warsaw, hi 1844. 



He 
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Joel Davis was' born st Winchester, Conn., in 1788. With his father's 
family he came to Paris, and afterward to Preble, Oneida county, N. Y M ) 
where he resided until 1887. when be removed to Gainesville and engaged ts 
farming. He married Resign Hinman, of Torringford, Conn., in 1804. Their 
children were Joel G„ who is engaged in milling, and resides st R o ch e ste r, 
N. Y.; Margaret A., who married B. F. Bristol, Esq., (see sketch); Amanda* 
who died in Gainesville, unmarried; Giles An now s banker, residing in Cas- 
tile, N.Y.; Esther, who married B-Burchard, and died in Minnesota; Emily, 
who married James Cravath, and afterward married T. Kinney, and died in 
Oberlin, O. Mr. and Mrs. Davie were members of the Congregational church 
of the town. He voted with the Whig party, waa interested in temperance, 
and s substantial dttsen of the town until 1864, when he went to Castile, 
where he died in 1876. 
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Michabt. Duronro was born in Saratoga county, May 19th, 1828, and came 
to Gainesville in 1885. £Ie is a farmer, drover and butcher. He hat been 
town clerk. 

Soooir E. Fblcb was born in Washington county, in September, 1848. He 
married Mary J. Mattioe, of York, Livingston county, in December, 1888, 
and came to Gainesville from Castile In 1887. He is a dealer in lumber and 
builders' supplies. He is serving bis third term as Justice of the peace, 

Gsoaos HABBtvoxoir was born September 17th, 1808, in Norwich, Che- 
nango county, N. T. Both his parents oame from Smlthneld, R. I„ in 1780. 
He has resided In Gainesville since March 81st, 1880. He married Lamira, 
daughter of Hon. William Bristol, November 19th, 1884. From this marriage 
were born four sons— Augustus, a lawyer at Warsaw ; George 8„ who re- 
sides in Chicago ; Charles H. and Francis R, both of whom have resided at 
Grafton, Neb., since June, 1874. Francis B. was less than eighteen years old 
at the beginning of the Rebellion. Augustus raised Company D and was a 
captain in the 138th N. Y. volunteer Infantry. George 8. was a sergeant in 
Company A, 130th regiment N. T. volunteer infantry, afterward the 1st N. T. 
dragoons, and was wounded in the battle of Deserted House, Va. Charles H., 
after efficient service in the ranks of the 5th N. Y. cavalry, known as the 
Ira Harris guards, was commissioned lieutenant by Governor Morgan. La- 
mira Bristol was born in Gainesville, June nth, 1816; she died September 14th, 
1849, and Mr. Harrington married Sarah A. Johnson June 17th, 1851. None 
of the children of this marriage— Bdgar, Ella, Clara and Carrie— are living, 
except Carrie, the youngest, who Is now a successful teacher In the schools of 
her native town. For thirty years of his active life he was a prominent 
builder, from the beginning of the movement in the town he was always 
an earnest advocate of the temperance cause. A Democrat of the school of 
Silas Wright, he voted for Van Buren and Adams in 1848, for Fremont in 
1858, and he has since been attached to the Republican party. He was ever 
an ardent friend of the cause of education, serving as a trustee his school 
district for twelve years; and that the schools of his village were long excep- 
tionally good was, in no small 'degree, due to his sealous and intelligent 
devotion to their interests. He bss.been an industrious, upright and public 
npirited citizen of the town for more than half a oentury. 

Clabksom A. Hall was a member of Company D, 188th regiment N. Y. 
State volunteers. In which he was first sergeant. He 'was in the battle of 
Deserted House, and was with his regiment at the siege of Suffolk. His 
father, David Hall, was born in Rhode Island, in 1808, and came to Wethers- 
flekl about 1888. He was commissioner of highways, and In the pioneer days 
assisted in laying out the roads in that town. Mr.HallwaaborninWetbers- 
fleld, in 1889, and married Laura A. Brainerd, of his native town. He has 



Richard L. Hakha was born in Bath, Steuben county, In 1881, and oame 
from there to Gainesville In 1889. In 1871 he married Mrs. Adella 8. Flint, of 
Gainesville. Mr. Hanna served in the war in Company C 18th regiment N. 
Y. State volunteers; has been engaged In farming and blacksmi thing, and 
is at present keeping- hotel. Mrs. Hanna's father was born in Pennsylvania, 
in 1789. and came to Gainesville In 1888, By her former marriage Mrs. Hanna 
has a son, who was born In Gainesville, in 1858. 

Cabolxm B. Hnxwas born May 30th, 1888, in Orangevllle, N. Y., and mar- 
ried Lewis A. Hill August 80, 1851. Amasal Briggs, Mrs. Hill's father, was 
born In Belcher t ow n , Mass, December 88th, 1787, and was married June 5th, 
1815, to Abigail 8humway, of Amherst, Mast* who was born November 18th, 
1790. They removed to Baton soon after their marriage. In 1818 they came 
to Orangevllle, N. Y. Mr. Briggs was a physician, and practiced his profes- 
sion nearly fifty years. He was an early settler in Wyoming county. Dur- 
ing a severe storm, while Dr. Briggs was absent and his wife was alone with 
their children, the roof of their house was blown off at night, and Mrs. 
Briggs was obliged to wade a deep stream with them, one by one, in order 
to reach a place of safety. Prof. Horace Briggs, of Buffalo, is a son of Dr. 
Briggs. 

Lbtx MADnoir was born in Hebron, Washington county, In January, 1810, 
and oame to Gainesville with his father's family in 1818. They were three 
weeks on the road. In September, 1844, he married Ida Post, of Bast Gaines- 
ville. He has been a farmer. 

Nehjemiah Pabx, jb_ was born in Tyrtngham, Mass., in 1779. His father, 
Nehemlah Park, sen., became an early resident of South Warsaw, where for 
many years he kept a public house, and where he died March 11th, 1888, aged 
eighty-live years. Nehemlah Park, Jr., married for bis second wife Miss 
H1U, of Canaan, N. Y. He purchased land In Gainesville in 1808, settled 
there In 1808, and was elected town clerk at the first town meeting. He re- 
moved to Sooth Warsaw in 1814. Nehemlah, son of the above, born in 
Warsaw, November 2nd, 1818, married Ann Janett Doollttle, of Wethers- 
field. He was engaged in mercantile business in Gainesville from 1889 to 
1848. In 1851 he removed to Warsaw, where be now resides. They have one 
daughter, BUen A* who married BUJah P. Harris, a p r o f essor In Amherst 
College. 

LuTBtam B. Pkltok, grocer and dealer in boots, shoes and notions, and 
' at Bast Gainesville, was born in 1885. He married Betsey B. 
r, of Eagle, in 1888. 



Johathah E. Pibbcx, farmer and justice of the peace, was born April 
17th, 1888, In Washington county. February 22nd, 1858, he married Elisabeth 
A. Henderson, of Johnsburgh, N. Y., who died December 21st, 1854. April 
22nd, 1855, he married BUsa A. Lake, of Cheater, N. Y. 

CBJuaropsmB Post was born November 20th, 1794, in New Jersey. In 
June, 1815, he married Maria Van Liew. Mr. Post has always been a farmer. 
He has served the town as supervisor, superintendent of common schools, 
highway co mmi ssio ner , and seven years as asse s sor. His father married the 
daughterof Captain Sobenok, who served in the Revolutionary war, and 
came from New Jersey with an ox team, the Journey consuming; three 
w e e ks , Mr. Post lived two years under the administration of President 
Washington. At an early day be articled one hundred and fifty acres of 
land, and has owned two hundred and forty acres at one time. His name 
was on the petition to have the name of the town changed from Hebe to 
Gainesville. Years ago bis house was often visited by Mary Jemieon, the 
celebrated u white woman." Mr. and Mrs. Post are the only survivors of 
the pio n eer period of the town. 

B. J. Quiolet was born In Gainesville, in 184a He was educated in the 
common schools and in Pike Seminary. He Is a teacher by profession : was 
principal of the Yorkvllle pubttp school, of Kendall county, UL. for six 
years, and of Castile union school three years. He held the office of county 
commissioner of schools for the second district of Wyoming for six years, 
ending December 81st, 1878, and has been justice of the peace for the past 
eight years. 

Rsbbka Shattucx was born October 28tikl8S0, in Leyden, Mass* and mar- 
ried Samuel H. Shattuok,' of that place, September 22nd, 1842. Mr. Shattuok 
wss born October 28th, 1808, and dted January 5th, 1878. He came Into the 
town In 1842, and was engaged in fanning until 1870, when he retired from 
active life and removed to Gainesville. He wss s prominent member of the 
Methodist church, with which Mrs. Shattuok is also connected. 

Robbbt F. Shbahmabt was born in Perry, August 22nd, 1828, and was mar- 
ried March 1st, 1854, to Sarah L. Norton, of Gainesville, where he has lived 
since 1865. He has served aa assessor three years, justice of the peace four 
years, inspector of elections, justice of sessions two years, and loan commis- 
sioner three years. Gideon Shearman, father of Robert F. Shearman, was 
born in Rhode Island in 1781, and was colonel of a regiment in the war of 
1812-14. His wife drove a horse from their former place of residence to west- 
ern New York, carrying a child in her arms at the same time. 

Dxtbllo Z.8HB7HSLD wss born in this town, in 1840. He obtained a good 
aoademio education at Warsaw and taught school winters until 1881, when he 
enlisted in the 17th N. Y. infantry. After the civil war he was principal 
of Castile union school. He subsequently attended the Auburn Theolog- 
ical Seminary, and upon his graduation he married Miss Ella Sherril, of 
Pike, and went aa a missionary to China, where he has resided the past ten 



N.R.ToTA*Twssborn.in Eagle, in 1828, and married Mary D.GUe, of 
Gainesville. He is a farmer. He has served the town as supervisor and col- 
lector, and has been assesso r six years. Benjamin F. Tiffany, bis father, was 
born In Oneida county, in 1800, 

Mb*. 8uiam M. WAKsmn was born in. Versbire, Vt, August 18th, 1888, 
and was married to James L. Warrlner, of Gainesville, April 3d. 1848. He 
was born in 1884. She oame from Vermont to Bast Gainesville in 1884. 

Willxam WmanmB, farmer,waa born in Warsaw, December 15th, 1818, and 
was nisiriedta April, 1848, to CsllsmK^eney, of his native town. That year 
he came to Gainesville, where he has served aa assessor four years, and as 
overseer of the poor. Mr. Webster was a member of a stock company which 
built a large stone building near Book Glen for the manufacture of furni- 
ture. It was 75 by 40 feet, with a drying-house 22 by 20 feet. It was burned 
about 1878. WUllam Webster, father of the above mentioned, was born In 
Washington county, in 1787, and oame to Warsaw in 1800, He and his wife 
both lived until past ninety. 

Pabkbb Wilson was born In Gainesville, In 1827, and married Dettna 
Snyder, of York, in 1851. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson have three children, Mary, 
Charles and Frank, born respectively In 1858, 1855 and 1857. 

Mxsrttt WooDBtrrr was born in Washliigton,- Litchfield county, Conn., 
November 25th, 1788, and emigrated with his parents to Gainesville in 1818, 
where he resided until his death, December 13th, 1873. Mr. Woodruff was 
one of the solid Yankee pioneers of Gainesville; he had the confidence of 
the people, and never betrayed them. It seemed to be his aim to do right. 
Right and justice were the ruling principles of his life from youth to old age. 
He wss honest from principle, and loved truth and right with as much 
ardor as Horace Greeley; was quiet and unobtrusive In hsi manners, of a 
reflective mind, and always thought before he spoke or answered a question. 
He held the office of justice of the pesos many years, and important lawsuits 
were tried before him, and the sharpest lawyers could not swerve him from 
what he thought was right. He was one of the first abolitionists in town, 
and voted that ticket for several years all alone. He wss a good neighbor, 
friend, husband and father ; and by good judgment, economy and industry 
accumulated a handsome property. He married Elisabeth Tinker, of Monroe 
county, and they had one child, Grace A^ who married Waiter H. Cummlngs 
of Warsaw. 
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THE TOWN OF GENESEE FALLS. 




i HE original town of Portage was taken from 
Nun da, Allegany county, and incorporated in 
1827. On the 1st of April, 1846, the Legisla- 
ture enacted as follows: 
* Section L— The towns of Eerie, Pike and ell that pert of Portage 
in the county of Allegany lying on the west side of the Genesee 
river, and bounded as follows:— On the east by the Genesee 
river, on the south by a line running due easterly from the 
south line of the town of Pike until it intersects the Genesee river, and west 
and north by the original lines of said town— from and after the passage 
of this act shall be, and the same are hereby annexed to the county of 
Wyoming." 

" Section 2.— The territory hereby taken from the said town of Portage 
and three-quarters of a mUe of territory, being one tier of lots as surveyed 
by the Holland Land Company, from the east side of said town of Pike, 
shall from and after the passage of this act be a separate town by the name 
of the town of Genesee Falls; and the first meeting therein shall be held at 
the house of Anson Tinkham on the second Tuesday of April next, to com- 
mence at ten o'clock in the forenoon, for the purpose of electing ail neces- 
sary town omcers for the said town of Genesee Falls." 

** Section 4.— All the residue of the town of Portage lying west of the Gen- 
esee river shall, from and after the passage of this act, be annexed to the 
town of Hume, in the county of Allegany.'* 

The original name, Portage, which means a carrying place, 
was derived from the portage around the falls in the river, 
over which the canoes of the Indians, the boats of early 
white navigators, and the lumber rafts which in later years 
descended the river, were carried. The derivation of Gen- 
esee Falls, from the falls in the neighborhood, is evident. 

Except the tier of lots taken from Pike, the town is in- 
cluded in the Cotringer tract, elsewhere described, through 
which lumber was conveyed to market. 

Settlement. 

The land on that portion of this town which was included 
in the Cotringer tract came into market about the year 181 6. 
Previous to that time what were termed squatters had come 
in and established themselves along the river. Most of these 
left when the land came into market. Of those who be- 
came permanent settlers the names are remembered of 
Joseph Dixon, Benjamin B. Earl, Increase Hawley, Aaron 
Davis, Zachariah Van Buskirk, George Brown, Thomas Mc- 
Clenathan, David Handy, Anson Bigelow, Jacob Mabie, Or- 
rin Goodell, Truman Blood, John Robinson, Elisha Leach, 

Albert Langdon, Carpenter and Thomas Buckman. 

Of these Anson Bigelow and Truman Blood, both between 
eighty and ninety years of age, remain on the farms where 
they first settled. 

At the time this town was settled John Hornby owned 
most of this portion of the Cotringer tract The settlers 
usually took "articles," on which they paid small sums. 
These articles ran four years, but lenity was given beyond 
that time. The price at which these lands were sold was - 



$5.50 per acre, — more than double the price of the Holland 
Land Company's lands, — and of course the Holland Pur- 
chase was more rapidly settled. 

The hills along the valley of the river were originally 
covered with pine, oak and chestnut timber, and during many 
years after the first settlement of the town the chief busi- 
ness of the settlers was to cut and convert this timber into 
lumber, which at an early time was rafted down the river. 
Rafts were constructed below the falls, and taken down dur- 
ing high water. The logs that were cut a few miles above 
Portageville were floated to the mill at that place, where they 
were sawed and the lumber drawn down the carrying place 
during the winter, ready for rafting in the spring. After the 
completion of the Genesee Valley Canal it was the avenue. 
Probably a majority of the earliest settlers sold their " bet- 
terments " after a few years and went elsewhere. 

Several saw-mills were erected at an early period on the 
small affluents of the river; but with the disappearance of 
the pine timber these have gone to decay. 

Six State censuses taken during the existence of Genesee 
Falls show an almost uninterrupted decrease in the popula- 
tion of the town. The figures are appended: 1850, 1,322; 
1855,1,098; 1860,1,020; 1865,1,070; 1870,979; 1875,906. 

Roads. 

An Indian trail led from Wiscoy to Mt. Morris through 
this town. It followed the course of the river till it reached 
the village of Portageville, where it wound over the hill 
and crossed the river at a ford, near where the iron bridge 
now is. 

The river road was laid out about the year 1822. It fol- 
lowed nearly the line of marked trees which had previously' 
guided the few settlers, and in its general course adapted 
itself to the windings of the river. A man named Spencer 
was the commissioner who laid it Another road was laid 
through the tier of lots next west from the transit line, and 
another runs through the north half of the town just east 
from that line. Another crosses the town diagonally on a 
course southwest from Portageville. These are the prin- 
cipal roads in the town, but there are numerous cross-roads 
among them. 

Matter from the Town Records. 

In accordance with the provisions of the act of incor- 
poration, the first town meeting was held on the 14th of 
April, 1846. At this meeting Robert Flint was chosen 
supervisor; Nathan Piatt, town clerk; Henry O. Brown and 
Ephraim Smith, justices of the peace; Laban Hassett, 
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superintendent of common schools; Leman W. Dyer, col- 
lector; Ephraim Smith, Lewis Wood and Perry Jones, 
assessors; William Davidson, Homer Smith and Jared B- 
Smith, commissioners of highways; Joshua Abbott, overseer 
of the poor; William Kendal, Josiah Mosher and Leman W. 
Dyer, constables; Samuel Shaw, Leonard Hoskins and Miles 
Moffatt, inspectors of elections; and James M. Knowlton, 
sealer of weights and measures. 

The following is a list of the supervisors in this town, 
with the years of their election. Each one named was re r 
elected each year till his successor was chosen: 

ISO, Robert Flint; 1849, Henry O. Brown; 18S1, Peter Dunn; 18S8, Levi 
Traesdell; 1866, Levi Bond; 1887, Miles Moffat; 1888, Nathan Piatt; 1889. 
George Fox; 1861, Marcus W. Wllner; 188ft, Joseph lug-bam; 1866, Samuel 
Shaw; 1867. Isaac V. Matthews; 1868, Oscar Adams; 1870, Horace Green; 1871, 
Luke Smith; 1872, Osoar Adams; 1878, Peter Dunn; 1878, Augustus Bradley; 
1877, John L. Daridson. 

It appears from the town record that here, as in some other 
towns, the operation of the first local option law was not 
satisfactory. May 19th, 1846, ninety-two votes were cast for 
no license, and forty-two for license. A year later 'the vote 
was seventy-nine for to forty against license. 

In 1857 a bounty of fifty cents was voted on each fox, and 
six and a quarter cents on each crow killed in the town. 

The records show that prompt action was taken to fill the 
quota of men in this town under the different calls of the 
President during the war of the Rebellion. They also show 
that the loyal sentiment increased in intensity, and became 
more widely prevalent as the war progressed. 
. On the 30th of December, 1863, a special town meeting 
voted in favor of a tax to raise $1,722 as bounties for four- 
teen volunteers needed from this town on the latest call of 
the President. In August, 1864, a bounty of $250 was 
voted to each man who should go or send a substitute under 
a recent call for volunteers, and in March, 1865, a bounty 
of $100 was voted (sixty-three to four) as an inducement 
for volunteers under the latest requisition of the President. 

Cemeteries. 

The first cemetery in Genesee Falls was used very early, 
near Fort hill, on lot 107, northwest from and close by the 
hill. During several years all the interments, especially in 
the south part of the town, were at this place. About 1826 or 
1827 burials here ceased, and afterward a private road, which 
is still in use, was opened across it No monuments were 
erected here, and a few depressions alone mark the sites of 
graves. 

Soon after the above was first used interments commenced 
on lot 86, near the transit line. This cemetery is still used. 
Another was early used near the Genesee river, just below 
the middle falls. Another, which was at first a private bur- 
ial place, was on lot 102, near the transit. 

The old village cemetery was commenced in 1827. The 
first interment there was that of Lot Griffith, who was killed 
in August of that year by a fall from a load of hay. 

At one time the owner of the land which included this 
cemetery proposed to remove the bodies entombed there, 
and use the ground for other purposes. The people became 
highly indignant at this, which they considered a profanation, 
and he abandoned his purpose, after receiving strong hints 
that if he persisted a small space might be required for him. 

Not long previous to the occupancy of this cemetery two 
bodies were buried a short distance north from it. They 
were those of a daughter of Seth Smith and her grandfather, 



Mr. Bangs, the father of the late Nathan Bangs, D. D. Their 
bodies have never been removed. The ground where they 
lie is now used for a barn yard. None of these cemeteries 
are known to have been under the control of legally organ- 
ized associations. 

About seven years since a lot of some four acres was 
purchased from the estate of H. O. Brown by the village of 
Portageville for a cemetery. This ground was grubbed, 
partially graded and seeded. Some lots were disposed of, 
and a number of interments have taken place there. The 
relinquishment of the village charter in 1874 left this ceme- 
tery in a somewhat uncertain state. 

Glen Iris. 

The scenery along the Genesee river, from the lower falls 
to Portage bridge, has been many times described, and its 
banks portrayed from almost every point of view, and an 
elaborate description of it cannot be given here. It is, how- 
ever, a portion of Wyoming — probably no portion of this 
county has been seen and admired by a greater number of 
people. 

To the student of geology it presents features of peculiar 
interest. Although there is no portion of the earth's sur- 
face where the foot of man has ever trod or where it can 
tread that is not replete with interest, and has not a history 
extending back through unnumbered aeons of ages, there 
are regions where, as here, a portion of this history is more 
plainly legible than it is on a plain, where only gentle undu- 
lations, covered with vegetation, are visible, and where only 
evidences are seen of a long succession of forests which 
have sprung up, matured and fallen. 

Whin the escarpment of the chasm which has been ex- 
cavated from the lower falls to the bridge is examined, and 
the character of the strata through which it is cut is noted* 
the nature of the process by which this immense work has 
been accomplished will be comprehended; though the mind 
will fail to grasp the vast stretch of time during which it has 
been in progress. 

These strata, which were of course submarine deposits, 
are seen to be of greatly varying degrees of hardness. Many 
of these are so soft that were they not protected by the 
harder ones that overlie them the wall of the gorge would 
weather away, and become the sloping side of a valley in- 
stead of the perpendicular wa|l which it now is. The edges 
of these strata, which are from a fraction of an inch to 
several inches in thickness, project beyond the softer ones 
beneath them, and thus prevent the weathering down of this 
wall. 

When the slowness with which the deposit of these strata 
took place, according to the estimates of geologists, is con- 
sidered, some faint and imperfect idea can be formed of the 
lapse of time requisite for their formation. 

At a period away back in the past, the river, which ran 
over the surface of this formation upon a hard stratum of 
rock, and shifted its bed from time to time as it now does 
above and below this gorge, found a point where the con- 
tinuity of this stratum was broken; and it poured over this 
broken edge and cut away the edges of the softer strata be- 
neath more rapidly than the edge of this hard stratum wore 
away. Thus left to project without support beneath, its edge 
was broken off from time to time by. the weight of the water 
when it was high, or by heavy bodies which it brought down 
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with it, and the soft rock beneath it was again more rapidly 
eroded. The edges of thinner haid strata beneath the brink 
of the fall were in like manner left to project, and were 
broken off by the falling water, and thus the fall went on to 
recede up the stream. 

The bed of the stream below the fall was a hard stratum 
of greater thickness, which did not wear away by the falling 
of the water on it and the passage of the current oyer it. 
In the lapse of immense time, however, its continuity was in 
like manner broken, and another fall commenced to follow 
its predecessor, and so on. There are three of these falls 
now in existence, and above the upper fall are evidences of 
the former existence of another that cut through the rock 
which apparently constituted a barrier between the valley 
above and the gorge below. 

At the middle fall are evidences of a comparatively recent 
change in the course of the river above, which changed the 
direction of the channel below; then of a return of the river 
to near its old bed; and along the course of the gorge, be- 
tween the middle and lower falls, are evidences of similar 
changes in past time. 

A survey of this gorge, and of the surface of the ground 
on each side of it, reveals the fact that when the middle fall 
had reached a point some distance down the stream from 
where it now is, a point where the surface on each side is 
higher than it is up or down the stream from it, it was many 
feet higher than it now is. and the upper wall had no exist- 
ence, for the strata over which the water now runs were 
buried many feet beneath what was then the surface. A 
fall, however, was in existence near or a short distance above 
where the bridge now is, and was cutting through the barrier 
of some two hundred feet in height which then existed there. 
Of the condition of things above that barrier, and between it 
and the point where the middle fall then was, it is only nec- 
essary to say that there were no lakes there, because there 
were no depressions to contain them. The valley has been 
excavated since. 

Such, briefly, is the history of these glens, as it is written 
on their walls and at the falls, where they are steadily 
though slowly extending up the stream. Of the scenery 
along the two or three miles of this river between the lower 
and upper falls it-is hardly necessary to speak. It has been 
many times ably described. It is not too much to say of it, 
however, that it is not excelled in grandeur by that of any 
region in this part of the country. 

As one stands at the brink of one of these falls, and 
watches the mist which comes up from below and rises 
many yards above his head, the question readily arises, what 
force brings up this spray and carries it to such a height, 
and what determines its course? That the water in its de- 
scent should be broken into small particles is no matter of 
surprise; but that the law of gravity should be reversed with 
-reference to it seems strange. 

It is well known that the air has a weight of fifteen pounds 
on every square inch of the water as it descends. By reason 
of this it is constantly carried downward with the falling 
stream and sent forward, and reflected upward from the bed 
of the river below. This upward movement is more abrupt 
and violent because the walls of the gulf prevent the air 
from passing off laterally. The direction of the rising col- 
umn is influenced by the form and course of these walls. 

The mist into which the falling water is divided is carried 



upward by this reflex current of air, and becomes the sport 
of the winds, or falls in a gentle shower in the vicinity. The 
rays from the sun passing through this mist are decomposed 
and reflected, so that a rainbow is constantly visible. This 
suggested the name of the glen, and the history of the rain- 
bow is thus briefly told. 

Glen Iris, which includes that portion of the valley be- 
tween the high point of the sides of the gorge spoken of 
and Portage bridge, gives evidence of many mutations dur- 
ing the long period that has elapsed since the middle fall 
was at that point. The river has doubtless changed its bed 
many times within that period, and accumulations of drift 
may have been frequently deposited in the same place and 
carried away again. 

A plateau of drift several acres in extent lies just opposite 
to and below the middle fall. The surface of this plateau is 
more than forty feet higher than that of the valley farther 
up the river, and the ascent to it is very steep. In that por- 
tion of the glen the evidences may still be traced of a former 
river bed, close to the hills and the edge of this plateau on 
the west side, and the fall and the chasm just below it show 
that during a long period it poured over the precipice from 
that side. It has run in its present bed only a short time 
compared with its course there. Down the river from this 
plateau are a series of undulations, a portion of which are drift, 
but which blend with the original hills west from the glen. 

Many years since the project of utilizing the water power 
from above the upper fall and building up a manufacturing 
village in the glen was entertained, but it was never exe- 
cuted. About twenty years since the glen was purchased 
by Hon. William P. Letchworth, of Buffalo, for the purpose 
of converting it into a pleasant summer retreat. The im- 
provements which he has made here have all been of a 
character to restore and heighten the original beauties of 
the glen. Some eight or nine thousand trees have been 
planted here, and in planting these so closely has nature 
been imitated that most of them are mistaken for original 
growths. A plain but tasteful residence, surrounded by 
pleasant lawns, stands on the plateau some sixty yards from 
the middle fall. This is the summer residence where Hon. 
William P. Letchworth each year seeks a brief season of 
rest from his severe self-imposed labors. 

Of him it is quite proper to say in this connection that 
since his retirement from business he has devoted his time 
and energies to the work of improving the administration of 
the public charities, especially so far as relates to children and 
the chronic insane, seeking no reward for his philanthropic 
labors beyond the consciousness of having benefited human- 
ity. From his labors as president of the State Board of 
Charities he comes here each year for a season of partial 
respite and retirement, in the midst of the scenery which 
he has done much to beautify. 

On a hill which overlooks the glen the council- house 
grounds are arranged. This council-house originally stood 
at Caneadea, in Allegany county, N. Y. When it was 
erected is not known. It has doubtless been the scene of 
many grave discussions among the Senecas. Its walls have 
echoed the eloquence of Brant, of Corn planter, of Red 
Jacket, and other Indian orators. Councils have been held 
in it to deliberate upon and arrange plans for hostile excur- 
sions against nations to the south and east, as well as west, 
against whom the Senecas warred. Here, it is believed, 
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arrangements were made for the massacre in the Wyoming 
valley; and here the savages met to rejoice on their return 
from that expedition. It was at Caneadea, in the spring of 
1782, that Moses Van Campen and his companions were 
compelled to run the gauntlet for the amusement of the 
warriors and squaws, and the council-house was the goal 
that they were to reach. Van Campen ran against and 
pitched headlong to the. earth two young squaws who stood 
in the road, and in the merriment which this caused all 
reached the council-house in safety. 

Here, doubtless, the Protestant missionaries, and among 
them Rev. Samuel Kirkland, who visited the Senecas in 
1765, taught their faith; and the neat carving of a Latin 
cross on one of its logs gives reason for the belief that it had 
been previously visited by those earnest propagandists of 
their faith, the Jesuits. Some Indian carvings may be seen 
on the walls. 

The rude carving of a " square and compass " on the 
outside of a log has led many to the belief that in very early 
times it may have been visited by some Indian who had been 
made a mason in the lodge which Sir William Johnson estab- 
lished at his castle among the Mohawks. After it had ceased 
to be used by the Indians it became the dwelling of white 
settlers, and was finally abandoned by them. 

Some years since, prompted by a laudable desire to rescue 
this building from decay and oblivion, Mr. Letchworth 
caused it to be carefully taken down, and the material of 
which it was constructed removed to its present site at that 
place and re-erected exactly in its original form, each timber 
having been marked as it was taken down and replaced in 
just the same relation as it was originally. By reason of 
this removai and careful re-erection, the old council-house 
may, by the care which will be given to it, endure for another 
century. As it was, it would have passed away in a few years. 

On the first of October, 1872, a council assembled in the 
old council-house at Glen Iris. About a score of Indians 
were present, and several of their women. They were 
plumed and dressed in Indian costume, and some of them 
were painted and armed in ancient style. Among those 
present were the descendants of some prominent historic 
characters. The Mohawks were represented by Colonel 
Simcoe Kerr, a grandson of the Mohawk chief Joseph Brant 
and great grandson of Sir William Johnson. His sister, 
Mrs. Kate Osborne, was also present Of the Senecas there 
were present John Jacket, a grandson of the celebrated Red 
Jacket; Cornplanter, a grandson of the great chief of that 
name; Thomas Jemison, a grandson of the " white woman " 
and son of the babe which she brought on her back from 
Ohio to this valley; Nicholson H. Parker, brother of- General 
Ely S. Parker; William and Jesse Tallchief, grandsons of a 
sachem of that name; William Blacksnake, grandson of old 
"Governor Blacksnake"; James Shongo, son of m Colonel 
Shongo, who is said to have led the Senecas in the expedi- 
tion to Wyoming, and George Jones, grandson of Tommy 
Jemmy, a sachem who officiated as executioner at what was 
probably the last capital punishment for witchcraft in this 
country. After the lighting of the fire, speeches were made 
in the Indian tongue and in their peculiar style of eloquence 
by several of the chiefs present That of Cornplanter was 
said to be peculiarly affecting. Ex-President Fillmore, the 
poet Hosmer and other distinguished persons were present 
at th:s council. 



It will be remembered that in the war of 1812 the Mohawks 
were the allies of the English, and thus became estranged 
from the Senecas, who adhered to the cause of the Americans. 
In his speech Cornplanter said: 

"In the last war with England the Mohawks met us ssfoss on the war- 
path. For serenty-flve jean their place has been Tenant at our oouncll- 
nres. They left us when we were strong a nation of warriors, and they left 



44 Brothers, we are now poor and weak. There are none who fear us or 
oourt our influence. We are reduced to a handful, and hare scarce a place 
to spread our blankets in the Test territory owned by our fathers. But in 
our poverty and desolation our Ion* estranged brothers, the Mohawks, bars 
oome back to us. The Tenant seats are Ailed again. Although the oouncO" 
fire of our nation Is little more than a heap of ashes, let us stir Its dying 
embers, that by their light we may see the faces of our brothers once more. 
- "Brothers, my heart is gladdened by seeing a grandson of that great 
chief Thay-en-dan sga-onh (Captain Brant) at our oonncil-flre. His grand- 
father often met our fathers in council when the Six Nations were one peo- 
ple and were happy and strong. 

"lngTatsfulremctnbranosof that nation, and that great warrior, and in 
token of buried enmity, I will extend my hand to our Mohawk brother. 
May he feel that he is our brother, and that we are brethren." 

It is stated elsewhere that a tree was planted near the foot 
of Mary Jemison 's grave by Thomas Jemison. On the 
occasion of this council John Jacket, a grandson of the 
Seneca orator, planted a tree near the west door of the 
council-house; and Mrs. Kate Osborne, granddaughter of 
the Mohawk chief Joseph Brant, assisted by ex-President 
Fillmore, planted another near the east door. It will be 
remembered that of the Ho-de-no-sau-nee, or people of the 
long house, the Senecas were the keepers of the west door, 
and the Mohawks of the east; hence the planting of these 
trees in their respective positions by the representatives of 
these nations. The grounds have been visited by two 
grandsons of Sir William Johnson, one of whom, who is a 
baronet and captain in the royal navy, planted a tree there. 
Another tree has been planted by Charles Jones, son of 
Captain Horatio Jones, the Indian interpreter. 

A short distance from the council-house stands a section 
of the famous oak tree which is said by some historians to 
have suggested the name of the Seneca chief Big Tree, as 
well as of the Indian village near it which bore the same 
name, and which has been made memorable by the import- 
ant treaty which was made there in 1797. The tree was 
blown down some years since, and this piece of it has been 
brought here and placed under a roof, to be preserved as an 
ancient landmark. 

The council-house now contains quite a number of Indian 
relics, and Mr. Letchworth has in contemplation the erection 
of a fire-proof building for a museum in which to place these 
and some 3,000 others that are now collected, with such 
others as may be deposited there for exhibition. 

All parts of the glen and its surroundings, which have at 
a large expense been thus tastefully fitted up, have always 
been freely open to pleasure-seekers and the public, and Mr. 
Letchworth feels a pride in saying that, though thousands 
have visited these grounds, not an instance of malicious 
trespass has occurred. 



PORTAGEVILLE. 



The village of Portage ville was originally named Schuyler, 
in honor of General Philip Schuyler. This name was dropped 
about 1829 in favor of Portage, which was changed to Por- 
tageville in 1846, on the division of the town. 
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Among the very early settlers was Seth Smith, a Canadian, 
who was compelled, for political reasons, to fly from Canada. 
His wife and three children followed — she and the youngest 
child on horseback, and the other two children, a boy and girl, 
in a canoe. After suffering severe hardships they all arrived 
in this State, and ultimately settled here. When Mr. Smith 
came here he was one of a company consisting of Mumford, 
Hubbard, McKay and Smith. This company purchased 
from the proprietor of the tract the land which now includes 
the village of Portageville, and Mr. Smith, who was a mill- 
wright, at once commenced the work of erecting mills here. 
He built the dam across the river, a portion of which still 
remains, though other parts have been several times carried 
away. He erected a saw- mill and a grist-mill. The saw- 
mill was carried away in a flood in 1835, was rebuilt, and 
afterward, with the grist-mill and a sash factory, burned. It 
was again rebuilt, but is now nearly gone to decay. The 
grist-mill stood some twenty rods below the dam. Above it 
was the saw-mill, and above this a clothiery, which Mr. Ezra 
Smith erected. This clothiery was carried asray with the 
saw-mill. 

This company laid out the village, very nearly as it is 
now. Smith and McKay, of this Arm, sold their share of 
the property to Elijah Elmer and Colonel George Williams. 
Mr. Williams purchased the interest of Mr. Elmer, and then 
of Mumford and Hubbard, and thus became the sole owner. 
This ownership he retained till his death in 1876. 

About the year 1837 work was commenced here on the 
Genesee Valley Canal, and in the next three years a large 
influx of laborers took place, and the village presented a 
lively aspect. About 1849 work was resumed on the canal 
after a stoppage of some eight years, and within two years 
from that time the Attica and Hornellsville railroad was 
commenced. While these works were in progress the village 
displayed great activity; but on their completion the popu- 
lation diminished and business became stagnant 

The first framed buildings in the town were the mills 
spoken of. The next was a house built by Ezra Smith, 
which, after many repairs and alterations, is still standing, 
between Hamilton street and the river, nearly opposite the 
dam. It is the oldest building now in the town. This 
house was the first tavern in the town. Liquors were dis- 
pensed there, and entertainment could be furnished for a 
guest or two at a time. Soon afterward a tavern was erected 
by Lewis Wood, Esq., on the corner of Hamilton and Main 
streets. Additions were from time to time made to this, as 
increasing patronage demanded, till it assumed quite large 
proportions. It was burned in 1843 or 1844. 

The first blacksmith was Samuel Kingsley. The fint res- 
ident carpenter was B. Shaw. The first distillery stood just 
south from the Hamilton street canal bridge, on ground that 
was afterward excavated for the canal It was built by John 
Gibbs and Robert Graham, and first carried on by them. 
Alexander Martin and Lucius C. Foote, under the firm name 
of Foote & Martin, kept the first store, in a small building 
near the river bridge. The first physician was Dr. E. D. 
Moses. The first attorney was Lucius C. Foote. The first 
postmaster was E. D. Moses, appointed about 1823. The 
first school was taught about the year 1826, by Eliza 
Tanner, in a plank school-house half a mile up the river 
from Portageville. Miss Tanner afterward became Mrs. 
Rood, 



Portageville was incorporated under the general act in 
i8£6. The first president was Henry O. Brown. By a vote 
of the people the charter was relinquished in 1874. Dr. 
Robert Rae was president when the village ceased to be a 
corporation. 

CHURCHES IN PORTAGEVILLE. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL SOCIETY. 

The records of this society were burned a few years since, 
and it is therefore necessary to rely on the memory of old 
members for facts concerning its history. Allowance must 
therefore be made for possible errors of recollection. 

In 1825 there was one Methodist in the town — Mrs. Sarah 
Smith, a sister of Dr. Nathan Bangs. About that time a 
Methodist clergyman named Richardson preached occasion- 
ally in a school-house half a mile up the river from 
Portageville. Among the earliest Methodists are remem- 
bered Jotham Tower, Lot Griffith, Sarah Smith, John Sloan, 
Peter Van Buskirk, Mrs. Elijah Elmer, Alvah Green, Mrs. 
Alvah Green and Mrs. Amelia Jackson. The first class was 
formed about 1826, with Jotham Tower as class leader, and 
a society was organized soon afterward. 

The first quarterly meeting here was held in Seth Smith's 
barn, in 1828. It was conducted by Presiding Elder 
Grant, and Bishop Hedding and Rev. Dr. Bangs were pres- 
ent Meetings were often held in barns and private houses 
then. 

In 1852 the church edifice was erected. It is a wooden 
structure about forty by sixty feet, standing on Pike street 
The society has never been an independent station, but 
has been connected with other societies in the vicinity. 

The names of preachers who are remembered to have of- 
ficiated on the circuits or charges of which this society has 
constituted a part are Shepardson, Castle, Cosart, Philo E. 
Brown, Dow, Buck, Harker, Seaver, Waller, Burlingham, 
Hudson, Stiles, Stainton, Grisewood, Cooley, Holmes, Jason 
Miller, RoUin Miller, H. Ripley, Rollin Welch, Alfred Abell, 
Wooley, Alfred Kendal, J. P. Kent, E. Sears, George W. 
Coe, John Sraallwood, J. H. Rogers, Wilson, T. H. Bell, 
Joseph Wayne, T. F. Parker, King, John Spinks, E. F. Bach- 
eldor and J. O. Jarman. 
The present number of members is forty. 

FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

The Presbyterian Church of Portageville was organised 
originally as a Congregational church, June 26th, 1827, by 
Rev. Silas Hubbard, at the house of Joseph Waldo, in the 
village of Portageville (then Schuyler). At its organization 
it consisted of the following eighteen members: Joseph 
Waldo, Mary Waldo, Bezaleel Shaw, Molly Shaw, Elizabeth 
Van Buskirk, Richard W. Robinson, Eunice Smith, Lovina 
Inman, Henry Smith, Cornelia Smith, Lydia Smith, Homer 
Smith, Rebekah Foot, Bezaleel Shaw, jr., Persis Shaw, Eliz- 
abeth Shaw, Charlotte Robinson and Nancy Spencer. The 
church elected Joseph Waldo deacon, and Richard W. Rob- 
inson clerk. 

Articles of faith and a covenant were adopted at the organ- 
ization, which are still used in substance, being orthodox 
according to the Westminster confession of faith. 

For the two succeeding years no records were made in 
the book. On the 5th of October, T829, a meeting was held, 
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and " The First Congregational Society of Portage " was 
organized. Richard W. Robinson, Homer Smith and Jos- 
eph Waldo were elected trustees. 

For four or five years the meetings were held in the village 
school-house. The church was connected with Angelica 
Presbytery on the " accommodation plan." It is said that 
there was occasional preaching by Rev. Horatio Waldo, 
Messrs. Smith, Spicer, Mason, King and others. 

December 7th, 1832, the society resolved to build a meet- 
ing-house "like the one in Pike," and that the slips be 
annually sold to supply the pulpit. Orson Waldo, Homer 
Smith and Ephraim Smith were appointed a building com- 
mittee. It is believed that the church was built within a 
year. This house was sold to George Williams, and a new 
one erected about the year 1859, at a cost of more than 
$3,500. It is located at the eastern end of Main street 

The following is a list of the pastors, with the period of 
their pastorate: Revs. Horatio Waldo, 1826-31; E. King, 
1831-34; J. B. Wilcox, 1834-37; A. Caldwell, 1838, 1839; 

Leonard, 1839-49; Jesse Edwards, 1850-54; William 

Jackson, 1856-60; E. W. Kellogg, 1861-63; J- S. Bingham, 
1863-66; C. W. McCarthy; 1866-75; F. Billsby, 1875, 1876; 
R. H. Dexter, 1876, present pastor. 

Deacons have been elected as follows: Joseph Waldo, 
1826; Comfort Hamilton and Homer Smith, 1837; Emmons 
Manly, 1843; Chester Clark, 1844. Elders elected — Na- 
than Piatt, Ephraim Smith, Dwight Waldo, Allen Payne, 
Latham H. Agar and Homer Smith, 1844; Horace Smith, 
1863; Elisha Town, John L. Waldo and A. F. Kinney, 1868; 
Homer Smith, Horace Smith, John L. Waldo and A. F. 
Kinney are the present elders. The present trustees are 
Horace Smith, R. T. Spencer, Judson Stockwell, Nathaniel 
Wilder, A. F. Kinney and Fitch Robinson. 

At one time there were 92 members, but in 1876 there 
were only 40. The present membership is 50. Homer 
Smith and Charlotte Robinson are the only original members 
left. ^ 

In "1845 the church united with the Presbytery of Buffalo. 

The first superintendent of the Sunday-school was Nathan 
Piatt, with Ephraim Smith assistant; elected at a meeting 
of the session April 9th, 1845. Horace Smith is the present 
superintendent. The school numbers about 60 scholars and 
teachers. 

BAPTIST CHURCH. 

The First Baptist Church of Portageville was organized on 
the 5th of December, 1838, with Dexter Carpenter, Artemas 
Tucker, Lewis A. Tallman, Benjamin C. Colby, Anson Bige- 
low, Noah Payne, jr., and George Williams as trustees. 

In 1841 the society erected a house of worship, thirty-eight 
by fifty feet, at an expense of $2,000. The church record 
states that the house was built by James & Son, builders, 
" on lots No. 1 and 2 in block G, given by George Williams 
for that purpose to the society." 

In 1852 a bell was placed in the tower of this house, at an 
expense of $183.96. 

July 4th, 1877, the house was partially unroofed by a tor- 
nado. A new roof was put on and other needed repairs 
were made, and the whole completed by the 14th of the same 
month. 

The following are the recorded names of pastors, with the 
dates of the commencement of their pastorates: Revs. 



Thomas Theal, 1847; G. W. Huntley, 1849; James Reed, 

1852; D. De Lano, 1853; A. L. L. Potter, 1855; Sabin, 

1858; J. H. Green, 1867; Stowell, 1868; J. H. Green, 

1869; W. Martin, 1871; E. Owen, 1876; J. V. Osterhout, 

It is recorded November 1st, 187 1, that a committee was 
appointed to petition for admission as a branch of the Cas- 
tile church. 

UNIVERSALIST CHURCH. 

The first Universalist church and society of Portageville 
was organized February 9th, 1841. Among the original 
members were the following: 

Dr. B. D. Mom* the first UnlrtnaUst who lived in the town, Henry O. 
Brown. Mrs. Henry O. Brown. Aaron Dsri* George Bile* Samuel Shew, 

Page, Abner Adams, Mrs. Abner Adam* Mrs. Samuel Shaw, Mrs. George 

Bile* Mrs. Pag* James 8. Taylor, Mrs. James 8. Taylor, J. D. Sbuart, Mrs. J. 
D. Shuart, William C. Norton, Levi Trassdell, Amos TruesdeU, Lewis Wood, 
sen., Mrs. Lewis Wood, sen., Marvin Wood, Mrs. Marvin Wood, Otis Wood, 
Mrs. Otis Wood, Lewis Wood, Mrs. Lewis Wood. Alanson Ward, Mr* 

AJanaon Wsrd, Nelson, Truman Blood, Rodney Day, John Van Slyek, 

Gordon, George WUner, Mrs. George Wilner, Jerry Chandler, Lyman 

Church, Jared Smith, Nicholas Andru* J. P. Hart snd George Hopkins. 

Of these, Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Wood, Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Shaw and Mrs. Henry O. Brown are known to be 
still living. 

The society at first met in the school-house that stood on 
Pike street. The church edifice was built, in 1841. It is a 
wooden structure, thirty-four by forty-four feet, standing on 
the corner of Pike and Wood streets. Marvin Wood, one 
of the building committee, was the builder. Rev. A. Kelsey 
preached the dedication sermon. The seats, desk, etc., were 
rearranged in 1857. Aside from this, the house has had only 
ordinary repairs. 

The first Universalist minister who preached in Portage- 
ville was Rev. Mr. Saddler. The first preacher who officiated 
regularly was Rev. Judah Babcock, in 1838 and 1839, before 
the formation of a society. 

The first pastor of the society, Rev. A. Kelsey, came in 
1840. He continued with the society three years, and was 
followed by Rev. H. Van Campen, who remained three 
years, when Mr. Kelsey was recalled, and continued till 1850. 
Rev. O. F. Bray ton was pastor during 185 1 and 1852; Rev. 
O. Roberts the three following years. The next pastor was 
Rev. S. R. Ward, who labored faithfully till 1859. The fol- 
lowing are the names of the pastors from 1859 to the present 
time: Revs. A. B. Harvey, one year; A. B. Raymond, three 
years; D. C. Tomlinson, two years; W. O. Delong, two 
years; U. M. Fisk, two years; G. P. Hibbard, one year; O. 
B. Clark, three years: J. A. Dobson, one year; S. Crane, 
two years; L. T. Aldrich, three years; and William Sisson, 
the present pastor. 

In 1848 Ebenezer Watson, of Genesee Falls, died, and 
left to the society a fund of about $5,000, the income from 
which was to be applied to the support of preaching. 

CHURCH OF THE ASSUMPTION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 

The mission of Portageville was established about 1848, 
among the laborers on the Genesee Valley Canal and the 
Erie Railway. 

The first priest who came among the Catholics of this 
place was Rev. Father McEvoy, then of Rochester. Having 
become the resident pastor of Java mission, and Portage* 
ville like many others being a dependent to Java, he built in 
the year 1848 the present church, and had it dedicated in 
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the same year by Bishop Timon, of Buffalo, under the pa- 
tronage of the Blessed Virgin. The dimensions of this 
building are sixty by forty feet. 

Father McEvoy attended the mission until 1851, when 
Rev. Daniel Dolan became the first resident pastor. He 
was succeeded by Fathers Moore, Ryan, Deane, McConnell, 
Purcell, Gregg, Lawton, McGinnis, Cook, Donaghue and 
McGrathr— the present pastor. 

A number of outside stations now, as in the past, comprise 
the mission of Portageville. Mount Morris, Warsaw and 
Perry were for many years attended from Portage, but each 
has now a resident pastor. 

The Catholics have a cemetery, pleasantly situated, on the 
hillside a short distance from their church. This was the 
gift of the late Colonel Williams. 



BIOGRAPHICAL. 



Hzrar O.Bbowh 
March, 1MB. He 
factor© of leather, 
oontinued till ISIS, 
rated bis farm. HeheU 
In pontics 



born m Westchester county, N. Y., on toe 7th of 

1 to Portagevllle In ISM, and established the manu- 

saddles, boots and shoes. In which business he 

that tone untflhH death he resided on and eultl- 

1 ofioe almost continually from IStt tai the tone of 

he was a staunch Democrat during his entire life. 



He wmonttt active, ss far ss in h* power, in obtaining the grant fortoo 
Genesee Valley Canal, and he was one of the organisers and original directors 
of the Attorn* HorneUsnile Railroad Company, now the Buffalo division 
of the New York, Lake Erie a Western Railroad Company. He was married 
In September, 16R, to Olive Everest, of Pike, In this county. He died Janu- 
sry 20tb, ICI8, at Portagevllle, where he had lived since 18*4. 

Isaac V. Matthews wsa born In Hampton, Washington county, nlBW. 
He came to Genesee Vails In 18*5, from Wyoming Tillage, Mlddletmry, where 
be had lived twenty years. He Is a farmer and a retired merchant. Whiles 
resident of MJddlebary he held the ofiees of justice of the peace (fourteen 
years) and assessor ; he was Justice of the peace In Covtagton, and In Gen- 
etee Falls has been supervisor, and be was appointed loan commissioner of 
Wyoming county by Goremor Washington Hunt, and held the ofioe three 



WnxiAJf Rxmra, constable, wasborn In Steuben, Oneida county, August 
Ttb, 18ft. His father was Abram Redner, a native of Rensselaer county, of 
Dutch descent, who died In Genesee Vails In December. 1871. His mother, 
formerly Betsey Hayden, now Urea with, bun, at the age of serenty. In 1847 
be married Mary Ann Stoeker, daughter of George Stoeker, groosr, formerly 
of Genera, and who died at Syracuse, N. T. During the same year he came 
to Genesee Palls from Weedsport, Cayuga county, and engaged In 1 
Ing. He Is a farmer, and carries the mail between Portage as 
Allegany county. 

Cvablbs Sraotro wasborn In Dorsetshire, England, July SBth, 1811. He 
came from England to Vermont In IStt and four months later to Nunda, 
Livingston county. He purchased the farm upon which he lives In 18*5. 
In 1843 he married Jane Lambert, daughter of David Lambert, of Dorset- 
shire, England, by whom he has had children ns follows: RUaabeth (died 
In 1866). Anna (died in 1868), William On California). George (died In 1818), 
Prisollla (died In I860, Anna Emily and Rose. His father was Thomas 
Stroud. 

A. B. Taiama* wsa born In Genesee Valla, June 8th, 1884. He lived In 
Castile eight years and returned to Genesee Vails. In 1887 he married Mary 
B. Howe, daughter of Calvin Howe, of Vermont. He Is a fat mer. 
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i HE town of Java comprises township 8 in the 3d 
and 4th ranges of the Holland Purchase, and 
has an area of 29,750 acres. Most of the 
cereals are cultivated to some extent; stock 
raising and dairying are among the chief pur- 
suits of the inhabitants. There are five cheese fac- 
tories in the town, each producing from 75,000 to 
200,000 pounds of cheese annually. 

The Manual of the Legislature contains the following cen- 
sus returns in regard to the population of this town for the 
last forty-five years: 1835, 1,972; 1840, 2,332; 1845, 2,331; 
1850, 2,245; 1855, 2,295; i860, 2,358; 1865, 2,142; 1870, 
J.956; 1875, 1,946. 

Fully one-half the inhabitants of the town are natives of 
Ireland or of Irish parentage. 

Organization and Civil History. 

Java was originally embraced within the limits of the town 
of China, now Arcade, from which it was set off by an act of 
the Legislature passed April 20th, 1832. This act was rati- 
fied and the organization of the town fully completed at a 
town meeting held at the house of Abner Currier, of Cur- 
rier's Corners, on the first Tuesday in March, 1833, at which 
meeting Esquires Damon Bryant and Charles Bell presided 
and Moses Twiss served as clerk, and the following first of- 
ficers of the town were elected: Moses Twiss, supervisor; 
Nelson Wolcott, town clerk; Nahum Thompson and Seth 
Lewis, justices of the peace; Allen Twiss, Lyman Wood and 
Rufus Jewell, assessors; Jarvis Young and James McGinnis, 
overseers of the poor; James Francis, Asa Hall and Ezekiel 
Brown, commissioners of highways; Nelson Wolcott, Everet 
Wilson and Hylon Martin, ' commissioners of common 
schools; Samuel Clark, William W. Crane and Milo Warner, 
inspectors of common schools; Harry Harrington, col- 
lector; Harry Harrington, Levi Spencer, John Thompson 
and Seymour Jones, constables; David Chase, sealer of 
weights and measures; Stephen Carson, Jarvis Young, Heman 
Harrington and Samuel W. Pattison, pound keepers. There 
were also forty-one overseers of highways appointed. 

The following persons have served as supervisors and 
clerks since the organization of the town: 

Svpcrrfeors.— Mooaa Twia, 1888-87; John Pariah, 1888; Nelson Woloott, 
1888; Samuel Clark, lSIO, 1846-88, 1806; Joeeph Currier, ISO, 1*44. Sben- 
eaarJaekaon, 184,1848; Merrltt a Lewis. 1854; 8amuet Woodworth, 1868; 
John 8. Bogere, 1887, 1888 : Danalow D. Deris, 1868, 1880 ; Amos Stereos, 1881; 
William W.Bmkeley, 1888, 1888; Ira B. Healy, 1884, 1880 ; Samuel Smith, 1886. 
1867, 1871,1818, 1818; William Lewis, 1868; Henry 8. Joy, 1888, 1870; James W. 
Ires, 1874, 1878 ; Walter 8. Joy, 1878-18 ; Augustus Lyford, 1871. 

ltom aerie-Nelson Woloott, 1888, 1884, 1887; Samuel Clark, 1886, 1888; 
Joeeph Currier, 1888. 1880; Moses Tirias. 1840-48, 1848; Nathan P. Currier, 
1844; Obed B. Uerston, 1848; Thomas B. Bins;, 1847, 1843; Milton B. Brown, 



1875-80. 



,1850; Patrick O'Connor, 1861, 1888, 1866-78 ; Philo W. Pot- 
Peek, 1864; James H. Moore, 1874; Jsmes A. MoCluakey, 

Pioneer Settlers. 



No permanent settlements were begun in this town pre- 
vious to 1809. In that year the Holland Land Company is- 
sued the first articles to land in township number 8, range 3. 
The first six articles were taken by Samuel Coleman, Joshua 
Gates, David Wolcott, Erastus Wells, Guy Morgan and 
Abraham C. Hollenbeck, but there is no evidence that either 
of these ever located on his land. The first six who " arti- 
cled " land in range 4 (181 1) were Timothy Kerby, Daniel 
H. Wooster, Amasa Joslin, James Hall, Lemuel J. Paul and 
Orren Waters. 

Timothy Kerby, from Massachusetts, is said to have been 
the pioneer settler of the town, locating on lot 3s, range 4, 
about 1 81 a. A few years later he removed to Currier's Cor- 
ners, where he soon after died. It is impossible to give the 
names of the pioneers in the order of their settlement, but 
among those who located in the northwest part of the town 
during the war of 181 2 were William and Josiah Richardson, 
Daniel H. Wooster, Milo Warner, Daniel Smith, Elijah Smith 
and Lemuel J. Paul. In 1817 settlements were begun in the 
vicinity of Currier's Corners. In the fall of that year Moses 
and Allen Twiss located on lot 17. They were soon after 
followed by John Brown, Henry Wooisey, Rodney Day, 
Cyrus McClure, B. Dickerson, Charles Fox and others. 

John Eddy was the first settler between Java Village and 
Currier's Corners. He came in the spring of 1818. He is 
a native of Rhode Island, born in 1795, and came in 1815 
to Sheldon, where he was married in December, 18 17, to 
Caroline Ward, whose parents located in Sheldon' in 181 1. 
Mr. Eddy located on lot 20, and is still living near the site 
of his first pioneer shanty. His wife, a native of New 
Hampshire, born in January, 1799, is also living, and was the 
pioneer female in the western portion of the town. They 
are the oldest living couple in the town. 

Samuel Woodworth, from Vermont, located on lot 32, 
range 4, in 1819, and remained a resident of the town until 
his death, in 1869. Henry Wooisey, from Columbia county, 
located in 1819 on lot 23, range 4, where he died in 1870. 

The first settlements in township 8, range 3, were made in 
the vicinity of North Java. Rufus Jewell located on lot 16 
in the spring of 1816; Barney Lockwood and his son Squire 
Lock wood on lot 7 in the spring of 181 7; Elijah Bassett on. 
the same lot in 1819. 

Moses Twiss and his brother Allen were the pioneer set- 
tlers in the southwestern part of the town. They were born 
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in Chariton, Worcester county, Mass., the former January 
17th, 1795, and the latter May nth, 1795. In the spring of 
181 7 they came on foot to this county, arriving at Strykers- 
ville on May nth, having been seventeen days on the road. 
They immediately " articled " land on lot 17, range 4, and 
the following fall constructed a log cabin and commenced 
improvements. For the first few months they were obliged 
to go to Strykersville, six miles away, for their baking, there 
not being a house between that place and their shanty. 
Moses Twiss was married April 25th, 1810, to Louisa Wood- 
worth, of Rutland county, Vt, where she was born July 
27th, 1798. He continued to reside on and improve the 
farm upon which he first located until October, 1836, when 
he removed to one on lot 18, where he remained until his 
death, January 29th, 1868. He was an active and success- 
ful business man, and an influential citizen, being promi- 
nently identified with the political history of the town. 
While Java was yet a part of China he held several town of- 
fices, serving as town clerk a number of years. He was in- 
strumental in the formation of the town of Java, was elect- 
ed its first supervisor, and held that office five consecutive 
years. He reared ten children, most of whom are still resi- 
dents of the county. His wife is living with her son on the 
old homestead. 

Allen Twiss is still living where he first located, one of the 
oldest residents of the town. He was married May 25 th, 
1823, to Jeannette M. Russell, of Arcade. She died Febru- 
ary 1st, 1854. Mr. Twiss has always had the confidence 
and respect of the community, who have honored him with 
offices of trust. He has held the office of assessor for 
thirty years. 

Milo Warner became a resident of Java in March, 1814, 
removing his family and effects from Vermont with an o* 
team, occupying twenty-six days on the journey. He located 
in the forest, on lot 32, range 4, where he carved out a home 
and remained until his death, May 1st, 1873. He was born 
in Rutland county, Vt., June nth, 1791, and was married in 
November, 181 2, to Lucina R. Sykes, of the same county. 
She died in Java July 20th, 1843. Mr. Warner was foremost 
in educational, temperance, religious and all other efforts 
for the improvement and advancement of society, and was 
first to abandon liquor in the harvest field. He was one of 
the first school teachers in that section, was instrumental in 
the organization of the Congregational church at Strykers- 
ville, was chosen its first deacon, and served as such until 
his death. He was kind, generous and hospitable, influen- 
tial and respected. He reared a large family, many of whom 
are still residents of the county. He was a soldier in the 
war of 1 81 2. 

Daniel H. Wooster was one of the first settlers in the 
town. In 18x1 he articled the tract of land upon which 
Java village is now situated, where he located as early as 
1812 or 1 81 3. He was a native of this State, and came from 
Canandaigua to Sheldon about 1808, where he was soon 
after married to Anna Gillett. He was the pioneer mill- 
wright and miller of the town, and remained a resident 
until about 1826, when he removed to Strykersville, where 
he died in 1873, *£*! ninety-two years. Soon after his 
advent in this town he came very near losing his life in a 
combat with a huge buck which he surprised in the woods 
asleep. As the buck sprang up to run, his horns caught in 
some bushes for a moment, and Mr. Wooster thought to 



make him his prey; but the buck soon released himself, and 
turned upon his antagonist A large club lying providen- 
tially at hand dispatched the buck and saved Mr. Wooster's 
life, but not until his clothes were nearly all torn from his 
body. 

Lemuel J. Paul, from Vermont, took up one hundred and 
fifty acres just north of Java village in 181 1, and settled 
in the spring of 18x4 where James W. Ives now resides, 
where he remained until his death. 

Jonas Brown, a native of New Hampshire, came to Java 
village in June, 1829, where he remained until his death in 
March, 1876. He was a soldier in -the war of 1812. His 
wife is still a resident of the place, in her eighty-sixth year. 

Daniel Smith took up three hundred acres of land on lot 
39, upon which he located in the spring of 1814. He lived 
here until July, 1823, when he sold and removed. 

Among the Irish population the first to locate in Java were 
three brothers — Lawrence, Owen and Richard McGwyer — 
who came in the spring of 1829. They were all unmarried, 
but became permanent residents here. They were followed 
the same year by James McGinnis, James Conroy, Patrick 
Corcoran and John King. 

JAVA VILLAGE. 

This enterprising little village contains a grist-mill and two 
saw-mills, in connection with one of which is a cheese-box 
and barrel factory; a hotel, two general stores, a hardware 
store and tin shop, a tannery, a cheese factory, one wagon 
and two blacksmith shops, a cabinetware and undertaking 
establishment, besides several other shops. The present 
population is about 200. 

HISTORY OF BUSINESS AT JAVA VILLAGE^ 

The first grist- mill in the town of Java was built, at this 
place, in 1816, by Samuel H. Wooster. It stood not far 
from the east bank of Buffalo creek, from which the water 
was conveyed through pump logs to the overshot water 
wheeL The stones used were chiseled from native rocks, 
and moose wood bark constituted most of the belting and 
fastenings. Many laughable stories are yet told of the ca- 
pacity and workings of this mill. It continued to do execu- 
tion for two or three years, when Mr. Wooster built another, 
near the site of the present one. It was a square building 
of hewed logs, and the power and machinery were sufficient 
for the demand for a time. This mill he operated until about 
1822, when he sold it to Gourney & Whitney. They were 
succeeded by Joseph Barber and Charles Richardson. The 
construction of the present grist-mill was begun by Barber 
& Richardson in 1835, and completed by Mr. Richardson in 
1836. 

Harry Eddy built a saw-mill at this place as early as 1820, 
which he operated several years. It was afterward owned 
by D. W. Hall, and still later by L. Cleft, on whose hands it 
burned down. 

Lyman D. Wood located here about 1825, and soon after 
built a mill for wool carding and cloth dressing, which he 
carried on many years. The building was converted into a 
saw-mill by Peter G. Clark, and is now owned and operated 
by Richardson Howard as a saw-mill and cheese-box 
factory. 

The first stock of goods was brought in about 1824 by H. 
J. Comstock, who occupied a portion of the hewed log grist- 
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mill as a store. His successor in trade was Levi Smith, who 
sold at the same place. Lyman D. Wood built the first 
store, which he stocked about 1828 or 1829. The building 
is the one now occupied by Nichols & Conrad for the same 
purposes. Among the other early merchants at this place 
were Sheffield Herrington, 'George Baldwin, George Far- 
well, Schuyler Gough, Porter and Lyndorf Potter, Timothy 
G. Gark and his son Timothy G. Clark, jr., Barnard C. 
Ring, Charles H. Richardson and Sylvester Griggs. 

William Brooks, who located here about 1826, built the 
first tannery soon after. He was followed by John Fry, 
Gilbert Winegar and Obadiah Green. This establishment 
was burned about 1848; but eight or ten years previous to 
this John Fry had built a second tannery. In 1852 Elijah 
Smith built one on a more extensive scale than his prede- 
cessors, and he conducted the business several years. He 
was followed in ownership by Andrew J. Taylor, Amos 
Stevens and Dr. Green. The building was burned in 1871. 
The present tannery was built in 1873 by Patrick Hogan. 

Wood & Nelson built a distillery here about 1829. 

Palmer Whitney came here about 1823, and soon after 
opened the first hotel. Joseph Barber opened the, first shoe 
shop, in 1823, and Jacob Fancher the first blacksmith shop, 
in 1825. 

A post-office was established here about 1826, under the 
name of Gurney's Mills. Lyman D. Wood was the first 
postmaster. The name of the office was a few years later 
changed to Java Village. 

A school-house was built about 18 1 8, and was the first 
frame building in the village. 

The first and present cemetery was established about 1827. 
A child of Harry Eddy was the first person buried in it. 

GOOD TEMPLARS' LODGK. 

Java Village Lodge, No. 574, I. O. G. T. was instituted 
April 3d, 1868, by R. L. Hurlburt, with thirty-two members. 
The first leading officers were: G. B. Clark, W. C. T.; Mrs. 
Howard M. Clark, W. V. T.; Joseph Cooper, W. C; J. W. 
Ives, W. S.; James Barnes, W. T.; Henry B. Hogan, P. W, 
C. T. This lodge has sustained its organization without 
intermission from its commencement, and has lately built a 
two-story building for its accommodation. Regular meet- 
ings are held on Saturday evenings. 

NORTH JAVA. 

But few inland villages in Wyoming county do a more 
flourishing business, in proportion to the number of occu- 
pations represented, than does North Java. It is situated 
in the northeast part of the town, and contains 160 inhabit- 
ants, with two general stores, i>ne hardware store, two 
churches, a hotel, three blacksmith and two wagon shops, 
two millinery and dressmaking shops, a patent medicine 
establishment, one harness and two shoe shops, a photo- 
graph gallery and two resident physicians. A saw and 
shingle mill and a cheese factory are located within a con- 
venient distance of the village. 

Among the first settlers on the site of the village were 
Rufus Jewell, Watson, Ingraham, Stephen Car- 
son, Grover and Levi Mann, locating from 1816 to- 

1820. 

About 1823 James Mann, who had previously located 
near the site of the present M. E. church, converted his 



log dwelling into a tavern, and immediately after put up a 
frame addition to it, which was the first frame structure 
erected in this part of the town. Though removed from its 
original site, it is still in existence, and is occupied as part 
of a large dwelling. Mr. Mann continued to accommodate 
the public at his original place until 1839, w hen be erected 
the present hotel on the corners, which he kept for several 
years, and was succeeded by A. C. Williams. It was subse- 
quently owned and kept by Merrit B. Lewis until 1855, 
when it was bought by the present proprietor, O. G. Warren. 

The first store was built and opened in 1832, by Ormus 
Doolittle and David McWethy as proprietors. Elijah Bassett 
did the carpenter and joiner work, Doolittle and McWethy 
furnished the stock and Seth Lewis managed the business. 
The latter subsequently became sole proprietor. 

Among the other early merchants at this point were 
James Bronson, Jotham D. Tower and Alpheus Baldwin. 

Elijah Bassett opened the first shoe shop here, about 
1820, and Abram Fancher the first blacksmith shop about 
1830. 

Dr. Benjamin Potter, of Sheldon, was the first physician 
to practice in this vicinity, and Dr. Isaac Garvin the first 
to locate at North Java. 

The first school-house in the district was built of logs, 
about 1823, and stood three-fourths of a mile south of the 
village. About 1830 the first school-house (frame) was 
built at North Java. 

CHURCHES OF NORTH JAVA. 

Free Will Baptist — A church of this denomination was 
organized at the Gulf school-house, on the east line of the 
town, about 1828. The constituent members were few, but 
a revival soon increased their number to over forty. Their 
services were at first held at the Gulf school-house and at 
North Java. Among the first pastors were Revs. H. Jen- 
kins, Hitchcock, Moses, Tanner, Brown and Miner. The 
society began the construction of a meeting-house within a 
few years after its organization, but the church having be- 
come reduced in 1836 to but few members, it was disbanded 
before the building was finished. About 1847 a reorganiza- 
tion of the church was effected, and by uniting with the 
Congregational society, which was organized the same year, 
the church building was completed, and was used by both 
societies alternately for a few years,when the former became 
extinct as an organization, and the latter society became 
sole owner of the church property by mutual consent. 

First Congregational. — This church was constituted Aug- 
ust 14th, 1847, under the direction of Rev. W. C. Childs, 
with fifteen members, viz.: Deacon S. B. Joy, Deacon M. C. 
Humphrey, M. M. Childs, Dr. J. C. Tibbetts, H. M. Hum- 
phrey, John R. Mills, C. Lovell, Nathan R. Clark, Mrs. E. 
Joy, Mrs. Sarah Lovell, Mrs. Charity Mills, Mrs. Lydia 
Humphrey, Mrs. L. Chipman, Mrs. S. Humphrey and Miss 
Sophia Joy. 

Rev. W. C. Childs became the first pastor of the church, 
and remained until 1851. His successors were Rev. N. T. 
Yeomans, from June, 1852, until June, 1855; Rev. C. C. 
Crossfield, from 1855 to 1857; Rev. T. J. Quigley, for three 
years from April, 1858; Rev. D. Powell, one year; Rev. 
William Hall, one year from October 1st, 1862. After this 
the church was Supplied at stated intervals for a time by 
Rev. Messrs. Smith and Dewey. 
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This church had seasons of increase and prosperity, but 
deaths and removals at length diminished the membership, 
until in 1874 only two members remained, Mrs. E. Joy and 
Sophia Joy. 

In October, 1 874, a reorganization of this church was ef- 
fected, under the direction of Rev. J. C. Caswell, with six- 
teen members. The church building was repaired and re- 
fitted at an expense of $700, and was afterward supplied 
with a bell, an organ and commodious sheds.* 

Mr. Caswell remained as pastor until the spring of 1878, 
and was succeeded the same year by the present pastor, 
Rev. D. Dunham. 

The church now numbers forty-two members. 

LODGES AT NORTH JAVA. 

Mount Vernon Lodge, No. 263, F. & A. M. % of North 
Java, was chartered June 17th, 1852, and is the oldest lodge 
of this order now in existence in the county. Among its 
charter members were John C. Tibbetts, George A. John- 
son, Calvin Rogers, John Curtis, John Parish, Amasa Briggs, 
Justus Blakely, James Case and Ebenezer Jackson. The 
first leading officers were John C. Tibbetts, W. M.; George 
A. Johnson, S. W.; and Calvin Rogers, J. W. Its meetings 
were continued quite regularly until 1869, when they were 
neglected, and the charter was at length arrested by the 
grand lodge.* In June, 1871, Charles D. Wolcott, Nelson 
E. Torrey and Dr. T. D. Powell were sent as delegates to 
the meeting of the grand lodge in New York, and succeeded 
in securing the restoration of the charter, since which time 
the lodge has been in a flourishing condition. In 1873 it 
erected a two-story frame building at North Java, at a cost 
of about $1,000,. the upper part of which is used for lodge 
purposes. The present membership is 46. 

North Java Lodge, No. 126, A. O. U. W. was instituted 
at North Ja«a January 25th, 1878, by Webb, with four- 
teen charter members. The following were among the first 
officers elected: Master Workman, Walter S. Joy; P. M. 
W., D. C. Blakely; recorder, William W. Boddy; general 
foreman, Nelson E. Torrey; Overseer, E. R. Fox; financier, 
Leonard Blakely. Regular meetings are held on Friday 
evenings, in Masonic Hall. 

CURRIER'S CORNERS (JAVA Post-Office). 

This locality was originally know as Fox's Corners, but 
was subsequently called Currier's Corners, by which name 
it is still known throughout this part of the country, although 
the name of the post-office is Java, and has been since its 
establishment. 

The first settler here was John Brown, who came from 
Vermont in the winter of 1817 and 1818. He was followed 
•in the spring of 18x9 by Charles Fox, who in 1822 built a 
tavern on one of the four corners. He was succeeded in 
1827 by Nahum Thompson, and he two years later by Edgar 
Camp, who soon after removed the original building, and 
built the present hotel on the same site. About 1831 this 
property came into the possession of Abner Currier. The 
business was continued by Mr. Currier and his two sons, 
U I ricks and Joseph, successively for many years, from 
which fact the village derived its present name. In 1829 
Nahuin Thompson built a hotel. He kept it about three 
years, when it was converted into a private dwelling. 

The first stock of merchandise was brought to this place 



in 1826, by Daniel and William Jackman, who built and 
occupied the store now occupied by Lyford & Kent. They 
also built an ashery here about the same time, which they 
carried on in connection with store keeping. Among the 
other early merchants were Edgar Camp, Abner Currier, 
Watson Miller and Colonel Abraham Smith. 

A saw- mill was built in this vicinity in 1831, by Blake 
Howard. It was subsequently owned and worked by Gor- 
din D. Fox, and afterward by Dan Dickerson. It was even- 
tually destroyed by fire, and rebuilt by Mr. Dickerson, but 
finally abandoned as unprofitable. 

The village now contains two general stores, a hotel, a 
church, a steam saw-mill, a cheese factory, one wagon shop 
and two blacksmith shops. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AT CURRIER'S CORNERS. 

This church was organized in the school- house at Cur- 
rier's Corners in May, 1854, by Revs. J. S. Northrup and L. 
A. Skinner, with thirty-one constituent members, among 
whom were Ira Kibbe, Ephraim Fisk, Moses Smith, Luke 
Smith, Hiram Moore and George Wainwright Ira Kibbe 
and Ephraim Fisk were chosen as the first deacons. 

The society was legally incorporated January nth, 1855, 
under the name of the "First Congregational Society of 
West Java." The first trustees were Ephraim Fisk, jr., Ira 
Kibbe and Gordin D. Fox. A building committee, consist- 
ing of Moses Smith, John B. Gillett and Lucius Thompson 
was appointed at the same time, and the society soon after 
built a frame church edifice, which was completed and dedi- 
cated early in 1856 by Rev. G. S. Northrup. It cost, in- 
cluding ground and sheds, about $2,000. 

Rev. G. S. Northrup served as the first pastor, and was 
followed by Revs. L. Parker, Gregg, Frost and others. 

The present membership is 35. 

Willi amsville, 

situated three-fourths of a mile south of North Java, con- 
tains a few mechanics' shops and about a dozen dwellings, 
and is identified with North Java in all its interests. The 
locality takes its name from Hiram Williams, who settled 
here about 1838, and for many years did quite an exten- 
sive business in a mechanical line. The mercantile busi- 
ness, which was begun at this point by James Bronson in 
1852, has long since been absorbed by North Java. 

East Java. 

East Java, situated in the southeasterly part of the town, 
is a hamlet containing a store, a hotel, a cheese factory and 
half a dozen dwellings. The place is more familiarly known 
as Java Lake, being situated near the outlet of Cattaraugus 
lake. Levi Stearns was the first settler in this locality, about 
1816. Freedom Lord located uear here in 1820, and about 
1825 opened a tavern in a two-story log house, the upper 
part of which was used by a masonic lodge, which became 
extinct soon after the abduction of Morgan. James Barton 
built and worked an ashery here about 1821, and a few years 
later opened a log tavern on one ot the present four corners. 
Henry Rice built and kept the first frame hotel, about 1829; 
the building is still standing, and known as " the red house." 
•The present hotel was built in 1832, by Joseph Fuller, who 
kept it several years. 

A man named Wright built a store here and brought in 
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the first stock of 
acted as his agent, 
chant here. 



goods about 1824. Andelusha Pyer 
Nelson Wolcott was also an early mer- 

Java Centre 

has one of the largest and most costly churches in this part 
of the State, recently erected by the Catholic society of the 
town. The hamlet also contains the priest's residence, a 
hotel, a cheese factory and five or six dwellings. 

James McGinnis, who was the first settler here, located in 
1829, and soon after opened his new home as a tavern, con- 
tinuing the business until his death in 1852. This was, in 
early times, quite a trading point. Benjamin Gardner, 
Booth and Denio were among the first to sell goods here, 
but the business has long since been abandoned. 



BIOGRAPHICAL. 



RirfiHT* C. Babbbb, cabinet maker and undertaker einoe UK, and be- 
fore that a miller, was bora in Franklin county, Mass* Deoember 9th. 181S, 
and eame to Jara Village In October, 1813, where he hat since resided. He 
was married September Stth, 1835, to BUsa Carroll, of FltswUllain, N. H„ a 
native of Massachusetts. He has been a deacon of the Baptist church of 
8trykersville many years- His father. Joseph Birber. oame from Msssaehu- 
setta-where he was bora in 1780— to Java Village In ISO. bringing with him 
a large family. He opened the first shos shop al Jara Vlllagcand continued 
that business until his death. March Sd, 1838. 

Cblablbb Babbbb, son of Joseph Barbsr, Is a native of Java, born Febru- 
ary 6th, 1861, and was married August 8th, 1817, to Fidelia Stock well, a native 
of Jefferson oouoty, IV. T. Excepting seven yean spent in Dllnols he has 
remained a resident of this town. He touted on his preient farm In 1876. 
He enlisted October 8th, 186U In Company A, 101th N. Y. Infantry; was 
wounded at the Wilderness, and honorably discharged October 80th, 1891. 

Jambs S. Barsibs, a native and life-long resident of J*v*. was born April 
15th, 1846. In the spring of 1895 he located at Java Village, where he has 
sinoe been blaoksmlthlng. He was married In July, 1867. to Mary A. Marther. 
of Java. His father. Michael Barnes, emigrated from Ireland to Connecti- 
cut In his youth, and oame to Java about 1815, where he died In February, 
1876. 

Samubl Thobjtb Bmowbb Is descended from ancestors who emigrated 
from Holland to ttus State in 1630. He was born in Dutohees county, N. f., 
December 80th, 1810. He Is a tinsmith, and was at one time extensively en- 
gaged In the hardware business In Syracuse. For about seven years be kept 
hotels In Otsego and Greene counties, and was deputy sheriff several terms. 
He spent several years at his trade In Buffalo. He loutel at Java Vlllags In 
1878. He was married in 188 to 8arah S. Wood, of Otsego, and has six 
children. 

Thohab Bubbbam came to Java Village In 1840. He was born in Upper 
Canada Deoember 16th, 1816. and was married January 16th, 1613, to Phllena, 
daughter of Joseph Barber, of Java Village. He Is a carpenter and Joiner. 

Jambs L. Babbbr was born In Plttaton, Albany county, N. Y„ July 17th, 
1617. and came to Java with his parents in the fall of 1616, where he after- 
ward followed shoemaking for a time. In 1646 he removed to Madison 
county, N. Y„ and the following spring was married to Abbie J. Cook, of Con- 
necticut, who died March fist, 1656. In April, 1806, he located at North Java. 
He was married to Ctorinda Warren, his present wife, July 81st, 1656. She Is 
a daughter of Ami Warren, and was bora in Sheldon. October 16th, 1816. Mr. 
Bassett's father, Elijah, was born in Connecticut In Deoem b e r , 1761, and was 
married about 1811, to Lydta Warren, of Bristol. B. L In 1616 he removed 
to Albany county, N. Y„ and In 1616 to Java. His wife died in March, 16J0. 
He soon after located at North Java, where he was the first to engage In 
shoemaking. In 1648 he removed to Ware? w, where he died in November, 
167L 



Thomas Bucb was bora in Wortblngton, Hampshire county. Mass., Feb- 
ruary 16th, 1760. and was married in 1767 to Mary Wharton, of Plymouth, 
Maes. She was bora August 65th, 1770. Mr. Buck was a tanner and shoe- 
In the spring of 1621 he oame from Massachusetts to Brie county, 
N. Y„ 

oxen, being twenty-two days in performing t 
1666 he settled on lot grange 4, in Java. Hewasa Justice of the peace many 
1 a leading mason. He died at bis homestead in Java July 66th, 
His wife died June 80th, 1866. 



bringing his family and household effects on two sleds, drawn by 
bmnsr twentv-two days in performing the Journey. In the spring of 



MAsrmr F. Buck, son of Thomas Buck, was born in Wortblngton, 1 
May 80th, 1806, and oame to Java with his parents m the spring of 1866. He 
was married December tad, 1631, to Delilah Russell, a native of Gainesville, 
Wyoming county, born July 7th, 1616. Soon after becoming of age Mr. 
Buck bought bis father's farm, to which he has added one hundred acres. 
He has been i ns pector of e l ect i o ns and coUectorof the town of Java. He 
has reared seven children, all of whom still live in the county. 



Jubtub Bf.SBBf.BT was born in Jericho, Chittenden eounty,Vfc, April let, 
I to Bethany, Qoneass county, N. T„ in 1616, and in December, 
» to Java, having bought has present farm. He was married De- 
cember 6th, 1867, to Susan Curtis, of Wethorenoid. who was born In Cort- 
land county, N. Y„ October 6th, U06. They have eight sons and one 
daughter. Mr. Bsakeiey has been a Methodist Haas I as tier for ttnrty-nve ooav 
seeutive years. He was onstgn. lieutenant and esptatn under the old militia 
law, and has been ssssssor of the town twenty-two f/ears. Hss father, 
Moses Blakeley, was a native of Massachusetts, bora In 1767, and was mar- 
ried la 1700 to Mrs. Phebe Klbby Atchison, of Connecticut. He lived In Java 
from the spring of 1611 until his death, in April, 1647; bis wife died In I860. . 
He was one of the members of the first Methodist class formed in Java. 

Jaicbb Connor was born in County Louth, Ireland, in 1801, and was mar- 
ried to Boss Kelley, of the same county, in 1868. In 1667 he emigrated to 
New Jersey, and in 1666 settled in Java on a new farm, where he remained 
until his death, February Sd, 1676. He was a stiooassful business man and an 
influential oitisen, and served during his lifetime in manv official capacities. 

Lawbbucb B. ConnoT, son of James Conroy, Is a native and life-long 
resident of Java, born November 10th, 1646. and now owns and carries on 
the homestead farm of his father, on lot 6, range 4. 

Albbbt Coopbr has lived at Java Village sinoe 1836. He was born in Brie 
county December 67th, 1886, He was a carriage maker until 1676, when he 
began farming and raising Ayreshlres und Jerseys. He was married June 
20th, 1848, to ClariSBsParaone, daughter of Pelatiah Parsons, an early settler 
In Bennington. His father, Joseph Cooper, was born in New Haven March 
7th, 1760; oame to Brie county in 1800, and to Java in June, 1866, remaining 
a resident until hss death, September 66th, 1636. He was married in 1816 to 
Lydia Duetto, who Is still living on the eld homestead at Jara Village. 

Josnr P. Coofbb, son of Joseph Cooper, was born in Brie county Febru- 
ary 11th, 1666, and came to Java with his parents in 1886. He was married 
October 16th, 1861, to Olive Parsons, of Bennington. He has always been a 
farmer. He located on a portion of his present large farm soon after mar- 
riage. He has one son, Frank 8., born October 7th, 1866, who married Har- 
riet O. Bowen, of Bast Aurora, June 10th, 1674. 



Jacob a Cobbadwbs born to Sholdon June 4th, 1886. He made cheese at 
Java Village four seasons from 1876; then he served as dark In a dry goods 
store at Strykcrsville. In December, 1876, be embarked In trade at Java 
Village, in company with B. M. Nichols, which he still follows. His father 
was born In Germany in 1617, and la 188) came with hss parents to Sh eldon, 
1 still 1 



Abtbub Clabk, a native and lifelong resident of Java, was born Febru- 
ary 14th, 1866, tod was reared on his present farm, which was his father's. 
He has twice r epre se nt ed Wyoming county in the Legislature. His father, 
Samuel Clark, was born in Andover, Vt„ June 8th, 1806, and oame from 
there 00 loot to Java in 1861, locating on lot 8, range 4, where be lived until 
his death, April 6th, 1670. He heMomoes almost cooatantiy, being Justios of 
the peace nearly twenty years, and supervisor el even terms. 

Judob DBStsuyw D. Davb has always lived at Currier's Corners, where 
he was born May 60th, 1865. He has taught su cce s sfu lly twent y seven terms 
in the pubtte schools. He is* carpenter and Joiner. He was married April 
16th, 1656, to Ann B. Bavor, a native of Brie county, born October 16th, 
1860. He1s now serving his fourth term ai Justice of the pesos, and wna 
elected session Justice of fte county in the fall of 1876. His father, Abram 
Davis, was one of the first settlers of Currier's Corners, locating as early as 
1866. He was bora In Saratoga county In 1808, and was married in 1664 to 
Flavllla Buck, of Java. In 1848 he removed to the town of Arcade, where he 



Ooavicx DotrOAV was born in county Donegal, Ireland. In 1886 he came 
to America with his father and two brothers, ail of whom located In Java 
the following year. Mr. Dougan was married to Mary O'Netl, of "-ftsliN 
January 86th, 1640. He Is a farmer and dairyman, and has served in ofBotal 
capacities. His father remained a resident of the town until hss death, in 
November, 1650. 

Huam Fastcsmb was born in 8mitbneld, Sohoharie county, H. Y„ October 
16th, 1616 In 1816 his parents removed to Sheldon, and in ISSJ.to Java Vil- 
lage, where his mother died April 11th, 188L Soon after he learned the black- 
smith's trade, and followed it many years. He was married October 18th. 
|664, to Milly A. Brown, daughter of Jonas Brown, of Java. From 1661 he 
was farming on lot 66 until 1866, when he removed to Java Village. Hss 
father died here In 1861. 

Cblasllbs Fbajnos has always lived In Java. Hss father, James Iranota, 
wasa native of Butiand county, Vt, born In 1766, and married to Sophmna 
Woodworth, of the same county, in 1614. In 1618 he removed to Java Village, 
and soon after located permanently on one hundred acres of wild land on lot 
si, range 4, being one of the nrst settlers in that part of the town, where he 
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remained ootU bte death, June 80th, 1866. Hm wife survived until January 
*•**• 16& Be was en Influential and re sp ec ted citiscn, generous and phil- 
anthropic, and la still kindly remembered by many of the older inhabitants 
for ma friendly advice and timely assistance. Charles was born May 14th, 
lOS. and was married January 84,1860, to Bllsa, daughter of Henry Wool- 
ssy,of Java. He succeeded his father in the possession of the old home- 
stead, where he still resides. 

Cbabub Pox, e native of Dutches* oonnty, N. Y„ was a pioneer of what 
is now Ca rrier's Oorners, and the nrst inn keeper in the town. Hewnsborn 
******* Uth, 1780, and married Mm. Silvia Deris, s danfhterof William 
Bump, of Dotehem oonnty. She waaborn July Bnd, 1778. Mr. Fox restored 
to Barton, G ene s e e county, prertous to Mix. In the spring of 1818 he came 
to Confer** Corners,** articled" a tract of lend on lot 18, made a small im- 
provement, bolit a framed house, end planted a nursery with apple seeds 
which he brought with him, from which many of the older orchards in that 
▼Unity sprung. In the spring of 1820 he brought on his family, and from 
180 kept tarern a few years. He subsequently removed to Chautauqua 
county, where he died August Snd. 1868; us wife died June Bnd, 18H. He 
•erred for s time in the war of 1812 as bagaage nmster, using us own team. 

OoBnm D. FOx, son of Charles Pox, was born In Darien, Genesee oonnty, 
December 11th. 1818, and came with his parents to Currier's Corners In 1880, 
where he still resides. He wss married February 16th, 1686, to Irene G. 
Woolley. s natlre of Perry, Wyoming county, born August 18th, 1818. He 
was s farmer until 1875, when he retired. 

Thomas Gaxrrr, hotel proprietor and fanner at Currier's Corners, was 
born in Gainesville, October 18th, 1880, and came to Currier's Corners in 18M, 
where he was married September 84th, 1818, to Bmily A„ daughter of Mosss 
Twins, of Java. She was bom July 11th, 1888. They nave two sons and two 
daughters. Mr. Glllett followed farming exclustreiy until 1868, whsn he 
p uroheted bis present hotel property. His father. John D. Glllett, was born 
In Delhi, Delaware county, N. Y„ In 1788, and came with his psrents to 
Qttr&TWtinlBKwb^hent^uaUjWtiHomixotportumstt*. He 
wss married to Cornelia Bronson in 1816, snd In 1838 remored to Batarie and 
engaged in hotel keeping. In 1816 he came to Currier's Comers, and was 
engaged In the same business fore few years. In I860 he located at Parlllon, 
where he still resides, and where he was for many yean postmaster. He has 
held commissions ss lieutenant, captain, and major under the old military 

Bbbbbzbb P. Hkmshaw was bora In New Bedford, Mask, May 16th, 1806, 
and In 1886 came with his father's fsmily from Cayuga county to Jara, tooat- 
ing on lot 6, ranges. He was married to Polly Lisa, of Jara. January tsth, 
1860, after which he cleared up a farm In Wethersfleld, and remained there 
until about 1846. when he remored to North Jara, and thence to Willlams- 
mie, where he still resides, « 



Chasxbs Halb has lired In Jara since 1888, and followed farming. He 
was bora in Nashua, N. H.. December 88th, 1888, snd wss married Janu- 
ary tnd, 186*. to Cella Wood worth, of Jars. Hem an only son of Banning 
Hale, who was bora in Corinth, Vt, January 8th, 1187. remored with his 
family to Jara in A ugust, 1888, and lired here until 1818, when he remored to 
Erie county, where he still resides. 

Da. Jambs Iras, son of James snd Lucy Brower Ires, was bora In Middle- 
town. Rutland county, Vt, August 81st. 1810, and came with his psrents to 
Brie county. N. Y„ in 1884. In early life he eerred as store clerk until 1888. 
when he began the study of medicine, reeeiriiig his diploma from the Pa^ 
(Herkimer oounty) Medical College. He continued the practice and study 
of medicine with Dr. Colgrore in Sardinia until the fall of 1868, when he 
located at Strykersrilie, where he practiced most of the time until hls'death 
In June. 1810. He was connected with and deeply Interested in all moral 
snd educational movements of his day sod place, and an entire worker in 
the interests of temperance, Sebbetfeeoboole. music and religion. He wss s 
member of the 8trykersrllle Baptist church thirty-nine years, and eerred as 
1 ts deacon twenty-nine years. 

Jambs W.lrsa, son of Dr. James Ires, was born in Strykersrllle, Decem- 
ber 80th, 1887. and has lired to Jara since 1848. He was educated at Middle- 
bury Academy and Rochester University. After leering college he was s 
dry s^ods<deritsyesrcff more, wl>en he opened s»tora at JsrsVlllsa^ He 
baa been mlesman and treasurer of the large oheese nctory at Jara VUlage 
a number of years. In 1883 he engaged in milling, which, in connection with 
farming, he still continues. He was married In July. 1861, to Helen P 
daughter of Charlea Blohardson. of Jsva. She died In 1871, and he 1 
In 1878 Prank A-, daughter of Charms H. Blohardson, of Jara. He has I 
t wtos elected supervisor of his town, and Is at present postmaster at Java 
Village. 

ABAPBi Jxwbix waa bom to Java, April 88th. 1868. and has always lived 
here, generally farming. In October, 1677, in company with Bdgar K Field, 
he embarked in the mercantile business at North Java, which he still fol- 
lows. He served in the OOd N. Y. Infantry during the Hebelllon. He mi 
ried Pbobe, danghter of Ami Warren, of Sheldon, and has two children. 

fiurus Jbwbix waa ainong the fjnmssttlonm the town. He wss born in 
Otsego oounty, N.Y., September Uth, 1768. He came to Java in the sprins? 
of 1817, and settled on lot M, range 8. On February Snd, 1881. he was mar- 
ried to Bebeooa Potter, of Otsego oonnty, who still survives, one of the 
oldest Uvlng pioneers of the town. Mr. Jewell died September Tth, 1870. He 
waa cms of three r ~— ~ — 



Bzlas A. Kimball was bora in Wllllsnmtown, Orange county, Vc. Sep- 
teniber 81st, I860. In 1818 he ejune to Djrlea, Qansme oonnty, where he was 
married April Snd, 1886, to Mary Murphy, of that place, and Immediately af- 
ter renmved to his nreaant farm. He baa reared nine eh r dren, six of whom 
are still living. One son, Josm H. Kimball, died in the war of theKebellkm, 
of typhoid fever, at Newtown, Ve^ May 86th, 18Bt 

Ulbicm Kbbuttbb waa bora in Wortemburg, Germany, Deoember 84th, 
1884, and came to America In 1686. nrst locating at Attica. In 1863 he came 
to S tryk er avfl le, and in 1868 settled in Jsva Village, where he still remains, 
engaged in blacksmithing and wagon making. In 1881 he returned to Ger- 
many on a visit, where he was married March tnd, 1868, to Anna & Sobwelt- 
asr.of Wnrtemburg. 

Patuck Lacy was bora in county Wexford, Ireland; In 1783, and In early 
manhood oame to Newfoundland, where he was engaged in cod fishing for 
several years. From thence he went to Boston, where he married Margaret 
Murpb?* About 1816 he removed to Java, where he still resides, engaged In 
farming. His son, James Lacy, was born in Boston, in 1887, and oame to 
Jara with his parents. He spent two years In the war of the Bebelilon with 
the 71st N. Y. infantry, since which he has bean engaged most of the time In 
the oil regions of Pennsylvania. 

Babbbt Look wood was one of the first settlers in the west half of the 
town. He was born In Weston. Fairfield oonnty, Conn., August 10th, 1778, 
and wss married in 1788, to Elisabeth Squire, of the same county. In April. 
1817, he came to Java and bought one hundred acres on lot 7, range 8, which 
he cleared, and on which he lived until his death, November 80th, 1883. His 
wife died Deoember 8th, 1808. 

Squibb Lockwood, eon of Barney Lookwood, was bora in Weston, Fair- 
field county. Conn., July 87th, 1787; came with his father to Java In the 
spring of 1817, and bought one hundred acres of his present farm, which now 
oonalstjof two hundred and fifty-seven sores. He wss married May 18tb, 
1888, to Aseneth Jewell, of Java, who waa bora in Otsego county, February 
Uth, 1786, and died April 80th, 1878. 

Augustus Lyfobd, of the firm of Lyf ord * Kent, merchants at Currier's 
Coraers,waa bora in OtbotVU January 84,1868, and oame with his parents to 
Holland. Me county. In 1886. In ISM be opened sttore at Protection, where 
he was the first postmester. In March, 1881, he located at Currier's Corners. 
He married In 1868 Bmily 8. Hubbard, of Elgin. 111., who died April 86th,1888. 
HewasinarriedtoJune,lMi,toFrancmA.Lyford,of Cabot, Vt. He was 
elected supervisor of Jara In the spring of 1888. 

Abdbbw J. McCOTGHBOV wss bora in oonnty Down. Ireland. April 10th, 
1847, and oame to this country in 1818 with his parents. He was married 
August ISth, 1676, to Lfbbie B^ only daughter of John B. Glllett, of Java. 
She was bora in Lewlston, Niagara county, August 6th, 1853. Boon after 
marriage Mr. MoCutoneon located on his present fsrm. He hss one son, 
Henry Glllett. bom May 18th. 1678. Mm. ICoCutoheon's father was a native 
of Connecticut, bom March 81st, 1808. Heoame to western New York in his 
youth, residing in various pleoss until 1818, when he located in Java, where 
he lived until his death, February Uth, 1676. 

Richard MoCobmic waa born in oounty Leinster, Ireland, in 178J, end 
came to America about 1884, suffering shipwreck on the nesaage and being 
obliged to subsist on horseflesh for three weeks. After traveling exten- 
sively in the United States he located in Jsva In 1886, and remained until bit 
death, December 86th, 1848. He was married in 1861 to Ann Ham, who la still 
Mvil> S; He wsa a auocessful business man, an Influential ettlaen and held 
several town officers. His oldest son, Blohard.who was bora In Jsra, March 
87th, 1867, now occupies the old homestead with his mother, and Is enxaaed 

lH ^mlM anil A*l«rt~» —•-••«• 




Jon* Markbt, farmer, was bora In Java. April nth, 18*7, and excepting 
eight yeara spent in theoU regions of Pannaylvanla.hehmllved to this town! 
H * W1 * m>rrt * d rooruMT Oth, 1868, to AnnaB.Tuite, of Jera. He settled 
on his present farm in July, 1876. He Is the present collector of Java. His 
father, James Markey.oame from Ireland In 1867. and located in Java in 1818. 
where he died July Uth, 167J. 

*£?°? AM J iA T aT ' •°° * JwD ~ *»*■»* WM boni m J-wuNovember 7th, 
rT»Jm! "* *""• wh€n about tweav Jmn ot •*•• *• ■■•■* ••▼oral yearn 
10 tto Pennsylvania oil regions. He was msrrled September 7th, 1888. to 
Anna L. Oonroy. daughter of James Oonroy, onecf the first Irish settlers in 
Java. Seen after hismarriage Mr. Merkey located at Java Center. 

Dbbts Molobbt. hotel proprietor st Java Village, was bora in oonnty 
Ckn^ Ireland. May 16th, 1888, and emigrated to America in 1861, spending 
the next seven yean In the oosi regions of Pennsylvania. He was msrrled 
February 8fnd, 1886, to Margaret BusselU of Java, where abe was born Ooto- 
ber ttnd, 1846. in March, 1808. Mr. Moloney located at Java Village, and was 
la the grocery trade until 1678, when he built the hotel of which hehas 
since been proprietor. 



Gbobob W. Nichols was bora Deoember 88th, 1838, la Amberet, N. H^ 
where >ewminsjTiedto'SarshWlkiy to October, im. In 1888 he removed 
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to Springfield, Mast., and about 1890 to Java, where be has since been farm- 
log. He located on hi* present farm In October, 1867. His first wife died in 
February, 1831, and he was married In May, 1838. to Mary Boblnson, of 
Lowell, Mass. She died in May, 1850. In February, 1851, he married Laura 
Eddy, daughter of John Eddy, one of the pioneers of Java. 

Edwin M. Nichols, of the firm of Xichols & Conrad, merchants at Java 
Village, was born in Springfield, Mass . December 16th, 1848 ; came to Java 
with his father's family In 1890 and has since lived In the town. He was mar- 
ried December 10th, 1875, to Helen M. SU1. of South Wales, N. Y. He made 
cheese from 1870 until 1878. In December, 1878, he begin merchandising at 
Java Village. 

Joseph O'Connor, youngest son of Patrick O'Connor, whose former 
homestead he now owns, has always lived in Java, and followed farming. 
He was born here December 31*t, 1841, and was married January 20th, 1875, 
to alary Ham, of Java, where she was born In 1830. His father was born in 
county Westmeath, Ireland, where he was married to Catharine Hackett. 
He came to New York about 1830, and about 1888 located on a farm at Java 
Center. He was a shoemaker, following that business in .connection with 
farming several years aftor locating here. For nineteen consecutive years 
previous to his death (which occurred in March, 1874), he bad held the office 
of town clerk. 

Abahel Potter, son of Windsor Potter, was born in Sheldon, April 13th, 
1819, and In childhood removed with bis parents to Java, where he has since 
remained. Ho was married December 10th, 1848, to Betsey, daughter of 
Jonas Brown, of Java. 8ho was born In New Hampshire, February 8th, 
1830. Mr. Potter Is s farmer on the old homestead of his father. 

Windsor Potter was a pioneer in this part of the county. He was born 
in Scituate, Mass., July 20th, 1790, snd was married March 2nd, 1812, to Deb- 
orah Eddy, of the ssme place. In 1815 be came to Sheldon, locating near 
Strykersville. About 1828 he became a permanent resident of Java, first 
clearing a farm on lot 18, range 4. This he sold, and removed to 38, the 
present farm of Asahel Potter. Here he died November 24th, 1875. He 
was a successful business man, an influential cltisen, and a consistent mem- 
ber of the StrykersviUo Baptist church. His wife died March 25th, 1870, aged 
seventy-eight years. 

Jams H. Pottbr was born in Mt. Morris, N. Y., January 22nd, 1885. The 
following spring his parents removed to Sheldon, where bis youthful days 
were spent. He was eduosted at the Aurora Academy, and taught several 
years, principally in Minnesota and Illinois. He was sergeant major in tbo 
133d Illinois volunteer Infantry during the Rebellion. He was married No- 
vember 1st, 1885, to Ludna. daughter of Charles Reed, of Java. Since 1871 
he has been farming In Java. His father, Zeblna Potter, a native of Massa- 
chusetts, born In 1790, lived in Sheldon most of the time from 1885 until his 
death, in June, 1878. 

Allen Ramsey was born in Pleasant Valley, Dutchess county, N. Y., 
October 29th. 1821, and came with his parents from Brie county to Sheldon 
In the spring of 1889. He was married January 24th, 1819, to Betsey Brlggs, 
of Sheldon, where she was born March 1st, 1827. Mr. Ramsey has lived on 
his present farm since August, 1858. Excepting eight seasons spent In boat- 
ing on the Erie Canal, be has always followed farming. He has been post- 
master aince 1871. His father, Samuel Ramsey, was born in county Antrim, 
Ireland, in December, 1780, and was a weavor. In the spring of 1811 be mar- 
ried Elisabeth Laughlin, and emigrated to this State. He located In Sheldon 
in 1889, and in 1858 in Java, where he died In May, 1858. 

Horace D. Reeves, farmer and stock raiser, was born at Riverbead, 
Long Island, November 4th, 1828, and came to Java with his parents in the 
fall of 1887. He was married April 2nd, 1851, to Lucinda Lewis, daughter of 
Bvin K. Lewis, an early settler In WethersAeld. She was born In Wethers- 
field, September 10th, 18U. His father, David Reeves, Is also a native of 
Long Island, born in 1792, and for many years was engaged in boating on 
tbo Sound. In 1885 he removed with bis family to Java, locating on lot 8, 
where he remained until I860, when be sold his homestead to his son Horace, 
and returned to Long Island, where be still resides. 

Charles Reed was born In Newport. Herkimer county, N. Y., April 5tb t 
1802, and m 1810 cime to Erie county with bis p irents. His father was a' 
soldier in the war of 1812, and lost his life st the burning of Buffalo. In 1821 
Mr. Reed married Katie Stryker. and in Fobruary, 1821, removed to Java. 
His wife died Msy 3d, 1825. September 18th, 1827. he married Eveline Sykes, 
a native of Rutland county. Vu who was born July 80th, 1806, and came 
with her parents to Sheldon in 1816. and thence to Java In 1819. Mr.' Reed 
was a prominent and Influential citlsen. possesse d of sound Judgment, a 
fluent speaker and a successful business man. He was a member of the 
Baptist church at Strykersville from 1827 until his death, and served many 
years as deacon. He died February 12th. 18) L HI* wife still rejldaj upon 
the old homestead, in unusual health anfi vigor. 

Addison Reed, son of Charles Reed, t^ss born In Erie county, September 
15th, 1828, and moved to Java In February, 182). He was married September 
18th, 1846, to Rosetta, daughter of Jonas Brown, of Java. She was born in 
New Haven, February 9th, 1824. Soon after his marriage Mr. Reed located 
on lot 87, buying a new farm, which he cleared up and improved, and where 
be remained until March, 1871, when be removed to the old homestead of 
Jonas Brown, near Java Village. 

Josui 8. Rooere was born In SheldoE, March 29th, 1818. From seventeen 
roam of age he was a clerk in the dry goods store of Buell * Gates, at Shel- 
don Center, five years. In 1840 he embarked In trade with his undo, and was 



subsequently associated with W. J. Humphrey in tbo same business until 
1848, when he turned his attention to farming. In 1818 he located at North 
Java, where he was a successful merchant eighteen years, when he sold his 
business and retired. Possessed of excellent business qualifications and 
strict Integrity, he has often been called upon to serve iu official capacities. 
He held the offices of highway commlssiouer, town clerk and supervisor In 
Sheldon, has been twice elected supervisor of Java, and is serving bis third 
throe-year term as county superintendent of the poor. He was married 
July 19tb, 1810, to Ella, daughter of Gideon Warren, of Sheldon, who died 
December 5th, 1859, leaving three children. September 17th. 1883, he mar- 
ried Altle Am daughter of M. C. Humphrey, of Java. She died July 22nd, 
1887, leaving two children. On December 25th, l&Ji, Mr. Rogers married his 
present wife, Mrs. Minerva W. Hewett, daughter of Ell Merrell, of Warsaw. 
His father, James A. Rogers, was born In New London county. Conn,, In 
1792, and came to Sheldon in 1815. where he lived on the same farm fifty 
years. He died In North Java February 27th, 1889. 

Horatio & Rooere. son of James A. Rogers, was born In Sheldon, July 
9th. 183X From 1819 he was employed as dry goodj clerk at Buffalo ten 
years. From 1859 he was in trade at North Java until the fall of 1877, when 
be sold out sod engaged In fanning-. He has been pojtmasterat Nort'i Java 
fifteen years. He was married September 24th, 1881, to Mary A. Hlake, of 
North Javu,who died August 13th. 185J. April 1st, 1881. he married Wealthy 
W. Cole, of Lyons, N. Y. 

Simeon Hove a, proprietor of the Royce saw-mill, was born in Cayuga 
county, October 5th, 18J1, and came to WethersAeld with his parents In the 
spring of 18J7. In ltttt he located where ho now resides. His principal oc- 
cupation has been that or a sawyer and lumberman. He wau married Oc- 
tober 6th, 1846, to Sarah E. Relcom, of Sheldon, who died March 6th, 1852 
March 17th, 1859, he married Nancy C. Propper. of Java. She is a native of 
Groveland, Livingston county, N. Y., born January 1st 1812. 

Charles Richardson was among the first permanent residents in the 
northwestern part or tbo town. He was born in Dracott, Mass., in 1788, and 
was married in 1819 to Sally B. Parker, of the same place. Immediately after 
which he settled on lot 82, range 4, in Java. He was for many years the 
leading member and most liberal supporter of the Strykersville Baptist 
church. He also lent his aid and Influence to many other religious institu- 
tions snd societies. He donated $U»0 to the Rochester University, and his 
will provided for the distribution of 62400 among the dlfforent charitable 
Institutions conceded with tbo Baptist denomination. 

Charles H. Richardson, oldest son of Charles Richardson, now owns 
and occupies the old homestead of bis father, where be wai born November 
5th, 1828. During his early manhood he spent some time In teaching. He 
was married to Mary B. Batoom In 1844. From 1846 he was In trade at Java 
Village until 1859, since when be has been farming. He has been postmaster 
st Strykersville for the past six years. 

Fayette O. Richardson, son of Charles H. Richardson, was born in Java 
Village, December 28th, 1848, and was married October 28th. 1874. to Maria 
Rogers, of Holland, Erie county. Mr. Richardson, in company with John 
Howard, is now extensively engaged in the manufacture and sale of cheese 
boxes and barrels at Java Village, having begun this business in January, 
1874, which now amount* to from 670100 to 110,000 annually. 

Alfred Shaw, farmer, dairyman and stockdealer, was born in Java, Feb- 
ruary 8th, 1825. He was married about 1852 to Sophia Thurston, of Java, 
soon after which he bought a farm on lot 35. In March, 18SS. he removed to 
his present farm. His father, Cyrus, a native of Massachusetts, came to 
Java as early mm 1888, first locating near Currier's Corners, but subsequently 
settled on lot 86, where he remained until his death, about 1890. He was 
married in 1824 to Martha Woodworth, of Java, who still resides on the old 
homestead In her 77th year. 

Elijah 8mjth wss one of the earliest settlers In Java. He was born in 
Hsdley, Mast, March 15th, 1795, and became a permanent resident of Java 
on lot 89 in March, 1815. He married Olive Dlokerson May 21st, 1817. Com- 
mencing in the wilderness with only s rude shanty for a covering, be suc- 
ceeded, by perseverance and hard labor. In improving and paying f..r a 
large farm, erecting fine frame buildings and surrounding himself with 
numerous comforts snd conveniences, which he lived many years to enjoy. 
He was s consistent and useful member of the Congregational church from 
Its organisation until his death, which occurred January 22nd, I860. His 
wife died April 20th, 1870. He was a soldier in the war of UIS. 

Rowland H. Smith, youngest son of Elijah Smith, has always lived in 
Java. He was born here July 6th, 1884. on the old bomstead farm which 
he now owns snd works. He was married December 18th, 1888, to Susan 
Crawford, of Java. He has three children-Edwin B~, born September ttth, 
1869; Alice M„ born October 22nd, 1871, and Olive B^ born December 16th. 
1874. 

Lucius Thompson, farmer and dairyman, was born in Darien, Genesee) 
county. May 7th, 1811, and came with bis parents in 1826 to Currier's Corners, 
where he has since resided. He was married January 12th, 1888, to 8amanthR 
H. Smith, of Arcade, a native of Vermont, born July 7th, 1816. From 1881 
until 1865 Mr. Thompson wss a* merchant at Currier's Corners, snd subse- 
quently a o b sess maker for six years. He wss a captain of militia. His wife 
died June 19th, 1879. His father. Nahum Thompson, was born tnShaftabury, 
Vt, Msy 7th, 1777, Where be wss married September 12th, 1882, to Mary LIU 
tie. In 1807 he removed to Darieo, Genesee county, and from there to 
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Currier's Corners in 1826, where be kept a hotel a few jean, end subsequently 
famed until hie death, September Sad, 1696. His wife died May 80th, IBM. 
He eoeunanded a company under Colonel Mattlaon In the war of 1812. 

Jams Tuna, only son of Nicholas Tulte, was born In Java, July 26th, 
UB, and has always Ured in the town. He was a carpenter and joiner until 
about Usl, when the old hemestead of his father came Into his possession, 
since which he has been successfully engaged to farming and dairying, bar- 
ing enlarged the original farm of slaty acres to two hundred and twenty 
acres. He was married January 27th, 180ft, to Margaret Murrey, of Java. 
His father emigrated from county Louth, Ireland, In 1861, and located in Java 
m 180ft, where he died tolftO, aged slaty-a 



Dawtml B. Twma, oldest son of Allen Twlss, was born m Java, March 29th, 
ISM. After he was twenty-one he spent three years In Gene s ee county. 
April 22nd. 1847, be married Adeline Beird, of Jara, born to Mlddlebury Oc- 
tober 29th, 1884. Soon afte r war d he located on a farm to Arcade, InMTOhe 
bought his present farm, the old homestead of his father. His wife died 
August 12th, 1674, leaving six children. Mr. Twiss has been ssssssor for the 



ADDisoa Twme, son of Moses Twlss, Is a native and lifelong resi d e n t of 
Java, bora May 6th, MB. He learned the business of carpenter and joiner, 
and followed It until 1872, when he located on the old homestead. He was 
married September 11th, 1877, to Mrs. Amanda Buoaland, daughter of John 
8mlth, of Arcade, and has one child, Mary Louise, born June 11th, 1878. 

Mtboh Wabssb, oldest son of MBo Warner, is a native ends lifelong res- 
ident of Java. He now owns and works the homestead farm, where he was 
born July 25th, 1814. and where he has resided most of his life. He was mar- 
red June 1st, 1887. to Sophia Morse, s native of Pembroke, N. H„ born Octo- 
ber 14th. 18U. In early Ufa he taught several years. He has reared five 
children. His son, O. Oorydon Warner, served three years during the 
Bebelnon from September, 1881, in Company H, 44tb N. Y. volunteer In- 
fantry. 

David C. Woollst was born in the town of Arcade, June 12th, 1819. He 
was married August 24th, 1844, to Minerva Woodworth, of Java, and coon 
afterward located on his pi scent farm. He has been ame oso r at* years. His 
father. Moms Woolley, was born to Vermont, August 16th, 1767, and settled 
in the town of Perry in 1812. In 1860 he removed to Java, where he remained 
most of the time until his death, October 20th, 1862. 

Joeara Wbstovbb, born in Sheldon, March 2nd, 1819, came to Java in 1862. 
In 1884 his stepfather's family located on part of Mr. Westover's present 
farm, which has been Jncreaatd to two hundred and fou r t e en notes. Mr. 
Westover was married in November, 1848, to Betsey C Paul, of Java Village, 
who died November nth, 1881. January Hth, 1806, he married Mrs. Phebe J. 
Hsssim daughter of Bdmund Brasted, and a native of Steuben county. N. 
Y. His father, Leman Westover. early came from Conneotlout to Sheldon, 
where he was married in 1618 to Mrs. Tamsan Homier Miller. He located In 
the eoutnoast part of the town, where he died m 1827. 

Patbick Welch was born In county Kilkenny, Ireland, in 1826. and came 
to Java with his parents about 1886. He owns and carries on the homestead 
farm. He was married in 1846 to Jane Rlmmer, of Java, and has seven chil- 
dren, all still residents of the county. Patrick James Welch, a g r an dson 
whom he has adopted, was born January 26th, 1876. Mr. Welch's father, 
Michael Welch, was born In Ireland, about 1786, where he married Mary But- 
ler, and emigrated to Java about 1886, where he remained until his death, in 



Ami Wabbxr, son of Colonel Gideon Warren, was born in Hampton. 
Washington county, N. Y„ July 12th, 1790. In 1808 he osme to Warsaw, and 
was for some time in the employ of Judge Bisur Webster, his brother-in- 
law. As earlyaslSlO he bought one hundred acres of land on lot 1 In Shel- 
don, soon after which he returned to Washington county, and was married 
In 1611 to Clarism Boggles, of that county. In February, 1816, he removed 
to Sheldon, remaining there until 1696, when he sold out. He soon after 
located on lot 24, range 6, in Java, where he died October 18th, 1869. His wife 
died In Java, December 28d, 1676. 



Dmrmaoa C WAanan, oldest son of Ami Warren, was born 1 
ton county, April 29th, 1812, and came to Sheldon with his parents in 1616. 
He learned the trades of tanner and currier and shoemaker, and from 1694 
until 1869 he carried on that business, to company with Darius Baker, at 
Btrykersvllle. Prom May, 1642, he was engaged in shoemsking twenty-two 
years, at North Java; then in farming In Sheldon until 1676, when he re- 
turned to North Java and retired. He was for many years a justice of the 
peace In Java, and has ateo been twlee elected session justice of the county. 
He was married April 29th, 1809, to Phllena A. Booth, of Orengevllle, 
a native of Massachusetts, born September 12th, 1816, with whom he still 



OiDBoa Wabbbi, Esq., son of Colonel Gideon Warren, was born In Wash- 
ington oounty, N. Y„ March 9th, 1798. When about sixteen yearn of age he 
came to BJchmood, Ontario oounty, and resided with Judge Lemuel Chip- 
man until he became of age. He was married in the spring of 1616 to Sally 
Boyd, who had been reared in the family of Judge Ottoman, and Immedi- 
ately thereafter removed to and located In Sheldon, on lot 1, range 6, where 
he carved out a home from the wilderness, and remained until 1696, when he 
sold out and removed to another farm near Sheldon Centre. His wife died 
July 20th, 1646. About 1868 he removed with his son to North Java, where 
he died March 17th, 1876. He participated la a three months' campaign on 
the frontier in the war of 1812. He served for many yearn as justice of the 
i of 1 



OacAB O. Wabbbv, son of Gideon Warren, Esq., was born to Shel d on, 
January 9th, 1828, and was married February 8d, 1847, to Sally Mann, daugh- 
ter of Alva Mann, an early eettier In Java. He bought the homestead, and 
lived there until 1696, when he sold the farm and purchased his hotel at North 
Java. He has been constantly engaged in farming, and owns and manages 
two or three well stocked farms near North Java. 



PnAiTK Wabbbk, farmer, son of Oscar O. Warren, was born In 
January 29th, 1861, and came with his parents In 1866 to North Java, of which 
place he has amoe been a resident. He was married in September, 1671, to 
Flora Monger, of Darien city, Genoese oounty, a native of Attica. 

Joab H. Wooena, son of Daniel H. Woostar. Is arid to have been the 
first white child born in Java. He was born at Java Village, March 12th, 1616. 
At twelve years of age he left home and was for two years employed by 
William Ooughran, of Attica, In *»***™g spinning wheels He subsequently 
learned the carpenter's and millwright's trade. He has Uved at Btrykersvllle 
most of the time ataoe 1696. He was first married December 14th, 1866, to 
Eveline 8tryker, who died August 16th, 1646. November 80th, 1846, he mar- 
ried Mahals Bogers. She died July 16th, 1866, and October 6th, 1862, he mar- 
ried iAuraCmrk, who died December 22d, 1866. MissBTeUneBpeneer became 
bis wife February 12th. 1692. Mr. Woostar has been exclusively engaged in 
millwrigfating since 1840, erecting some of the most Important mills to this 
section of the State. He has been a deacon of the Baptist church of Stry- 
kersville for twenty-five years or more. 
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HE beginning of history in all the towns of the 
Holland Purchase was the buying of or con- 
tracting for the company's lands by the settlers. 
We cannot, therefore, more appropriately intro- 
duce the history of Middlebury than with the follow- 
ing list of such early purchases and buyers, taken from 
the records of the company: 
J. 8eUeok, Mat 1. 1808, lots h 8 and 5, Motion 8 ; Starln Statins, Maj 1, 180*, 
lout, 4 and 6, section 8: Jabtob Warren, Maj 81, 1808, lots* 10 and U, section 
8, and 7, 9 and 11, ■action 4; Frederick Gilbert, 1808, lot 8, and part of lot 10, 
section 4; Israel M. Dewey, 1808, lots 8, 10 and If, section 8 ; Jablsh Warren, 
October L 1808, lot» 8, 10 and is, section 18 ; Samuel BweU, 1808, lots 7, and 
11, section 8; John Hill, 1808, lot U and part of lot 10, section 4; Robert Berry, 
1888, lots 7.0 and 11, section 7; Samuel Jolls, 1803, lots 1 and 8. section 18; 
Jotham Curtisi,1808,lots8,6,7,4,8and 8, section 15; Charles 8hrief,1808, 
lots 8, 10 and 12, section 8; Parmenio Adams, 1834, lots 8 and 10, seotioo 18; 
Benjamin Vannorman, 1808, part of lots 8, 4 and 8 and lots, seotioo 8; Daniel 
Vannorman, 1888, part of lots 8, 4 and 8, section 8; Jesse Vannorman, 1808, 
part of lots 8, 4 and 8, section 8; Bdmnnd Curtis, 1801, lots 4 snd 8, section 14: 
Gideon Burdlok, 1804, lot 8, section 4; John Roberts, 18K, lot 8, section 8 ; 
Marshall Deris, 1808, part of lots 8, 10 and IS, section 1; Ward Davis, 1805, 
part of lota 8. 10 and IS, section 1; William White, 1806, part of lots 8, 10 snd 
IS, seotioo l;Oxiel Smith, 1898, lots 2, 4 and 8, section IS; Henry Swell, 1805, 
lota 8, 10 and IS, section 7; Sam uej Bartlett, 1806, part of lots 7, 9 snd It seo- 
tioo 1; John White, 1806, lot 5, section 8; Daniel Terret 1805, lot 6. section 7 ; 
William Laoore, 1835, lot 8, section 8; Bdmund Curtis, 1805, lots X. 4 and 6, 
section 18 ; WyUard Chaddook, 1808, lot 8, section IS ; John Smith, 1838, lot 1, 
section IS; Abraham Thomas, 1805, lots 4 and 8, section 8 ; Blthu Hall. 1805. 
lots 7 and 0, section 18; James Halt 1805, lots 7 and 0, section 18 ; Darld Mor- 
gan, 1806, lot 8, section 18; Jonathan Thompson, 1808, lots 1 8and 5, section 
5; Darld Thompson, 1858, lots 1,8 snd 5, section S; BUphsiet Owens, 1808. 
part of lota 1 8 and 5, section 6 ; Timothy Malllson, 1806, psrt of lots 3, 6 snd 
7. section 15 ; Jonathan Curtis, 1808, part of lots 8, 5, 7*, 6 an 1 8. sec t ion 15 ; 
Bdmnnd Curtis, 1805, part of lots 4 sn 1 8, section 14: James Ward, 1805, part 
of lots 8,4 and 6, section i5; Zlna Dunbar, 1805, part of lota 8, 4 and 8, section 
5 ; Bdmnnd Curtis. 1806. Wt of lots 1 and 8. section 14 ; Bdmund Curtis, 1808, 
lots 10 and IS, section 0; Joseph Bettas, 1808, lots 7, and It section 7 : Sol- 
omon and John Prindle, 1808, lota 7, 8, 10 and It section 8; Elijah Smith, 1808. 
lot 5, section 18; Joseph Smith. 1808, lot 8. section 2; Marssna Munn, 1808, 
lot t section 6; Moses Hnribert, 1805, lot 8, section 15 ; Darld Thompson, 
1808, lot 7, section 5; Walter Underwood, 1808, lot 8, section 18 ; BUaiMunger. 
1808, lots, section 18 ; Daniel Hoyt, 1808, lot 7. section 15; Daniel Hoyt 1838, 
lot 8. section 16; Stewart Gardner, 1808. lot 10, section 18; Bdmund Curtis. 
1808, lota 7 and 8, section IS; Horace Dewey, 1808, lot 10. section 8; Israel 
Dewey. 1808, part of lot 8, seotioo 8 ; Israel Dewey, 1808, lot 18, section 8; 
Thomas Williams. 1804, lots, section 18 : Alren Caddook, part of lot 8, section 
IS; Isaac Wilson. 1808, lota 10 and IS and part of lot 8. section IS; William and 
Mioajah Brothertoo, 1807, lota S, 4 and 8, section 10 ; Gurdin Miller, 1808, lot 
2, section 7 ; George Fox. 1808, lots 1 3 and 5, section 4 ; Bbeneser Wilson, 
1808, lot 8, section U; Alren Chaddook, 1807. lot 4, section 7* Walter M. Deris, 
1808, lot 8, section 1; Samuel Hannum, 1806, lota 10 and IS, section 6; Bbene- 
ser Wilson, 1808, lot t section IS ; Elijah Marsh, 1808, lota 7, and IS, section 
6; Asa Fbtsom, 1808, lota 7 and 0, section 7: Bbeneser Wilson. 1808, lot 8, sec- 
tion IS ; Caleb Healy, 1808, lot It section U ; Blljah Smith. 1808, lot 6, section 
IS; Seymour Bnsfgn, 1810, lot It section 8; Michael Hopson, 1810, lot 1. sec- 
tion 7 ; William Calkins, I860, lot 5, section 10; James Duet 1800, lota 1 and 8. 
- n io; Bbeneser Wilson. 1810, part of lota 7 and 0. 



The pioneer settler of this town was Jabez Warren. He 
located here in 1S02, at what is known as Wright's Corners, 
in the nort'iwtst part of the town. In 1805 n * sold his lot, 
with a small clearing and a log house, to Amzi Wright. Mr. 
Warren had raised a crop the year or two previous, the first 
raised in what is now Middlebury. 



Mr. Wright also purchased of Sterling Stearns the farm 
upon which his son, Allen E. Wright, now resides, at Wright's 
Corners. Jonas Sellick came about the same time with Mr. 
Warren. He located where the village of Wyoming now 
stands, in the rear of Nicholas Sherman's place. Reuben 
Chamberlain located a mile northwest of the village, where 
Mr. Dodson now lives. He died on the same place. Fred- 
erick Gilbert located on the hill above the village. He was 
the M pioneer Yankee peddler and music teacher." He lived 
here a number of years, and was one of the " useful " men of 
the town. Israel M. Dewey was one of the early settlers of 
1802. 

The above named settlers were from Middlebury, Vt., 
and when a name was wanted for the new town the pioneers 
were not long in deciding upon it, and showing that they 
had not forgotten the place of their nativity. 

Among the settlers in 1803 were J. Sellick, who located 
on the farm now owned by Chauncey L. Hayden, northwest 
from the village; Thomas Cahoon, James Fay, Elijah Cut- 
ting and David Torrey, who settled west of the village of 
Wyoming; Job Hill, on the east side of the creek, on the 
Warsaw road; Zophar Evans, where Mr, Bills now lives, on 
the Bethany toad; Daniel Vanorman, on the east road, to 
Warsaw; Jonathan Curtis, at Wright's Corners; Asahel 
Wright, on the farm now owned by Alexander Smith; Sam- 
uel Ewell, where Babbit now lives; Reuben Hall, on the 
east road, to Warsaw, where William Hodge now lives; and 
Edmund Curtis, also on the Warsaw road. 

There were three of the Curtis brothers— Edmund, Calvin 
and Comfort. Of the Ewell family there were seven brothers 
—Samuel, Eli, John, Peleg, James, Henry and William. Sam- 
uel and Henry came from Massachusetts in 1803, chopped 
and cleared twenty acres of land, and sowed to wheat ten 
acres, which was more than all the others had cleared up to this 
time. This was included in the lot taken by Sylvanus Howe 
and now owned by James A. Ewell. It was known by the 
name of " Old Field " by the pioneer settlers, but is at 
present a fine grove of timber. The Ewells bought a barrel 
of pork and half a bushel of potatoes at Bloomfield, when 
on the way to their wilderness home. They put up a rude 
log cabin, in which they lived while clearing their land. 
They were somewhat annoyed by the earlier inhabitants of 
the forest — the historic bear and wolf. They seldom left 
their work in the daytime, but did their " store trading" 
and marketing in the evening. The Sellick family had pre- 
ceded them in the forest, and they got baking done at 
S<»llick's. One evening, as was his custom, Henry went after 
some bread that Mrs. Sellick had ready baked, and on his 
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return he heard the wolves fiercely howling. Being some- 
what nervous about the matter, he concluded that he would 
be a little safer if he had company; and as Mrs. Sellick's 
cow was close by, and had on a large bell such as was used 
in those days, he thought best to take her along, which he 
did, and she proved to be a protection against the wild 
beasts. As the wolves approached and their howls became 
fiercer, the smell of the warm bread the while sharpening their 
appetites, he would step up to the cow and give the old bell 
a violent shake, which served for a time to alarm the beasts. 
Soon they would gather again, but by repeating the opera- 
tion several times he reached his cabin in safety, and ever 
after, no doubt, went to the " pioneer baking " by daylight, 
when there was no danger from wolves. The Ewells re- 
turned to Massachusetts, a journey of three hundred miles, 
which they performed in ten days. After spending the win- 
ter in their native State, and Henry in the meantime getting 
married, they returned to this town in the spring of 1804, 
fully equipped for all the duties of pioneer life. Their wheat 
field was on the road north of Babbit's Corners, in the north 
part of the town, on the east side of the road. Three of the 
Ewell brothers served in the war of 181 2. Their father, 
James Ewell, followed them to this town in 1816. 

Among the other early settlers were John Roberts, Job 
Hill, Samuel Tolles, Abner Bacon, Jonathan Whitney and 
Elihu Hall. 

" They built log houses, amid forests in which never be- 
fore had been heard the sound of the woodman's ax. With 
incredible toil the early settlers subdued the heavily timbered 
lands, fitting them for the plough. Few had efficient tools 
or teams. The ownership of a good lumber wagon argued 
wealth. Money was very scarce. Nearly all buying and 
selling was by exchange of produce. A gentleman of com- 
parative wealth found difficulty in borrowing the small sum 
of five shillings for a few days; and being called upon to pay, 
was able to do it only by doing a hard day's work for one 
shilling, and another for a peck of salt, which he succeeded 
in selling for four shillings. Wheat was carried by teams all 
the way to Albany, subsequently to Rochester, and sold 
there for two shillings per bushel. In 1808 Mr. James 
Quail, father of Mrs. Jairus Miller, settled on a part of the 
farm now owned by his son-in-law." 

Deacon Eliphalet Owen came to this town in 1806 and 
located on Oatka creek, where his descendants now reside, 
in the south part of the town, when the whole region was an 
unbroken wilderness. Before cutting the,first tree he kneeled 
at its roots and committed himself and his interests to God 
in prayer. He interested himself in establishing a Baptist 
church, and became an efficient officer of the same, making 
it a principle to attend all its meetings; He was never 
known to remain at home upon the Sabbath, excepting one 
instance. He was one of the founders of Middiebury Acad- 
emy, and one of its trustees during his life. He died in 1856, 
aged seventy-three. 

Moses Gleason came in about the same time, and settled 
near Owen. In 181 2 Moses Moon settled on the farm 
where he died in 1868 or 1869, aged ninety years. 

During the war of 1812 the people were frequently 
alarmed by rumors of Indians coming to lay waste the 
country. They had burned Buffalo and devastated several 
places in the vicinity. Some of the inhabitants fled to the 
east, where they remained until they thought the danger 



was over. On one occasion the alarm was spread that th e 
Indians were coming. Some left their houses and went into 
the dense forest. One man moved his pork barrel into the 
woods and drove his cattle into a swamp. Most of the in- 
habitants concealed themselves in some place; some of them 
fled to the gulf through which Red brook runs, thinking 
that neither Indian nor white man could find them or 
would think of looking in such a rugged, dark and dismal 
place. Mrs. Miller relates that she often heard her grand- 
mother, Mrs. Moses Gleason, tell of that terrible night when 
they all fled. She alone remained, and after covering up the 
fire, not daring to let it burn, she sat alone through the whole 
night. Aaron Miller and his family remained in their 
house. Mrs. Miller said she would not run until she saw 
some danger. When peace was declared most of the inhab- 
itants returned to their homes. 

Among the other and prominent settlers was General 
Stanton, who went from this town to the war of 181 2; was 
captured by the British, taken to Halifax, and in 1815, after 
the close of the war, returned to this town, where he died, 
honored and respected. 

Stephen Miller located in this town in 18 14, coming from 
Massachusetts. He was a soldier of the Revolution; en- 
listed under General Gates; was in the battle of Saratoga 
and at the surrender of Burgoyne. He came to this town 
with a team consisting of two spans of horses, attached to a 
sleigh. His family consisted of a wife and seven children. 

Among the other prominent early settlers of the north- 
west part of the town were Ebenezer Wilson and his sons, 
Ira, Isaac, Amos, Heman and Orsamus, all of whom lived 
on farms in the vicinity. Several families of Smiths lived 
near the Wilsons. 

Three persons in the town have lived to exceed the age 
of one hundred years: Mrs. Gould lived to the age of one 
hundred and three; Mrs. Peck died in March, 1863, aged 
one hundred years and three months; Mrs. Sarah Peterson, 
who came here in 18 14, died December 9th, 1865, aged one 
hundred and two years and three months. A performance 
occurred in May, 181 7, that for nerve and endurance has 
seldom, if ever, been equaled. Mr. Artemus S hat tuck, a 
citizen of the town, went to the woods on the farm now 
owned by Hiram Miller, to do some chopping, and while 
cutting off a tree that had fallen and partially split open, his 
foot was caught in the crack, and he hung for a long time 
suspended by it and partially supported by one arm. His ax 
in the meantjme had fallen beyond his reach. Despairing 
of receiving aid, and entirely unable to extricate himself, he 
finally cut off his foot at the ankle with his jackknife, made 
a crutch of a crooked stick, and started for home, having 
previously crawled to his dinner basket, wrapped his maimed 
limb in a napkin and used his garter for a ligature. Having 
fainted before reaching home, he was found about dark and 
carried to the house of Mr. Aaron Miller, where Dr. Seaver 
. attended- him. He recovered, became a Baptist and lived to 
preach many years. 

Amzi Wright, Esq., was born in Lenox, Mass., October 
24th, 1781, and in the spring of 1804 came to Middiebury, 
then Warsaw, and located at what is known as Wright's Cor- 
ners. His farm was articled the previous year by Mr. 
Stearns, and is now owned by one of Mr. Wright's sons. 
Mr. Wright built a log hoase and had the usual trials and 
struggles of the early settlers: The herculean task of clear- 
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ing away the forest he performed with patient and unremit- 
ting industry. He did his first milling at Caledonia, making 
his way through the woods with an ox sled and team. To 
answer the pressing demand of " land lookers," he opened 
his log house for their accommodation in 1806. Frequently 
several families stopped over night, covering the floor with 
beds, which they generally brought with them. This primi- 
tive tavern had but one room, one corner of which was the 
kitchen, another the pantry, another the bed -room, and 
another the bar; yet Mrs. Persis Cushing stated that on the 
4th of July, 1815, she sat down to dinner at Mr. Wright's 
with three Hundred persons, the cooking being done and the 
tables set in a neighboring grove. After a while Mr. Wright 
added another room at the rear. 

The first saw-mill was built in 1809, at West Middlebury, 
now Dale village, by A. Worden. 

The first store in the town was opened by Edward Put- 
nam, at Wright's Corners, in 1810. 

In 1816'Amzi Wright built his brick hotel, which is still 
standing, at Wright's Corners, and is owned by his son, Enos 
K. Wright. 

In 181 7 there was not a single church building in the town, 
but seven distilleries were at work. One was near the North 
Baptist church; one on Mr. Moon's place; one near E. C. 
Sherman's; one in the gulf, and one near the Warsaw line. 
The moral status of the distillery was regarded differently at 
that day from what it is with us. These distilleries reduced 
the bulk of farm produce in proportion to its value, thus les- 
sening the difficulty and expense of transportation; but the 
moral influence of the distillery can be only evil. To-day 
there is not one distillery in the town, not one place where 
intoxicating drinks can legally be sold. In their place 
there are five flourishing churches, an academy and many 
schools. 

The pioneer shoemaker 'was " 'Squire Abel," as he was 
familiarly called. It was customary in those days to "whip 
the cat," as it was called; that is, go from house to house in 
the autumn or early winter, and make up shoes for such of 
the family as were large enough to wear them. A pair of 
" cow hides " for a young man, or a pair of " kip skins " for 
the average girl of sixteen summers, were calculated to last 
two years, as they wore them only on extra occasions, such 
as goin' to meetin' and the like o' that. 

The first hatter was a Mr. Howell, a queer genius, who 
would take the measure of his customer's head and in a few 
weeks return with a genuine "beaver," with "bell " crown. 
The price would vary according to the size of one's cranium. 

The great Indian trail from Squawkie Hill, or from Buffalo 
to the Genesee river, passed through this town a little north 
of where E. C. Sherman now lives, thence on westerly about 
forty rods north of Amzi Wright's house at Wright's Cor- 
ners, and east by the spring near Cameron's. Mr. Wright 
had many of the Indians visit him, among them Red Jacket. 
The Indians would come from a distance and build rude 
huts near Wright's Corners in the winter, and . kill deer and 
other game, which they exchanged for flour and other neces- 
saries. Allen's creek, in this town, was a famous place for 
the Indians to fish for trout. 

In the earlier settlement of this town the principal 
products were wheat and corn; but as the country became 
cleared up the climate changed, and was not as favorable 
for the eld staples, and others had to be resorted to. We 



find from the census for 1875 that the area of improved 
farms was 18,711 acres, valued at $1,444,489; stock was 
valued at $178,423; the gross sales for that year were 
$137,626. There were 4,557 acres under cultivation and - 
5,009 acres in meadow, which produced 6,818 tons of hay. 
There were raised that year 8,560 bushels of barley; 1,142 
of buckwheat; 18,664 o( corn; 19,830 of oats; 19,386 of 
wheat; 18,619 °f beans; 21,423 of potatoes; 63,136 of 
apples; it, 170 pounds of grapes; 27,398 pounds of maple 
sugar; value of poultry sold during the year, $2,923; eggs, 
$2,345. There were kept 696 cows, from which were made 
69,121 pounds of butter, in families. The number of sheep 
shorn in that year was 6,816, producing 42,087 pounds of 
wool. There were also made upon farms 97,380 pounds of 
pork. 

The general decline in the population of Middlebury 
during the last half century, until the census of 1875, * s 
shown by the following State census returns: 1830, 2,415; 
i*35> 2 »5 1*; 1840, 2,447; i845» 2,022; 1850, 1,799; 1855, 
1,787; i860, 1,708; 1865, 1,724; 1870, 1,620; 1875, 1,732. 

Town Meetings and their Results. 

Middlebury was formed from Warsaw, March 20th, 181 2. 
At the first town meeting of which there is any record, held 
at Alvin Chaddock's on the first Tuesday of March, 18 19. 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: G. W. 
Fox, supervisor; H. G. Walker, town clerk; Luther Smith, 
William Mitchell and Russell Abel, assessors; Alexander 
Tackles and Ebenezer Wilson, overseers of the poor; 
Horace Healy, collector; William Collins, Oliver Smith and 
Martin Choate, commissioners of highways; Thomas Healy 
and Amos Bond, constables; Russell Abel, Paul Hawes 
and Asahel Perry, commissioners of common schools; 
William B. Collar, Anson Root, William Mitchel, Robert 
Seaver, Joseph Gary and John F. Cary, inspectors of com- 
mon schools; thirty-one path masters and fence viewers: 
Levi Hillogg and Amzi Wright, pound masters; Augustin 
Belknap, sealer of weights and measures. 

It was " voted that the next annual town meeting be held 
at the Academy in said town." 

At an annual election on the 27th, 28th and 29th of 
April, 18 1 9, the following votes for member of Assembly 
were given: For Robert McKay, 145; Joseph Sibley, 14c; 
Chauncey L. Sheldon, 115; Fitch Chipman, 73; Gideon T. 
Jenkins, 58; John H. fiushnell, 6; Abram Matterson, 3; 
Thomas Tufts and R. McKay, each 1. The canvass is 
certified by George W. Fox, William Mitchell, Henry G. 
Walker, Luther Smith and Russell Abel, inspectors of 
election. 

At the same time an election was held for State senators, 
with the following result: For Philetus Swift, 133; Nathaniel 
Garrow v i32; Gideon Granger, 53; Lyman Payne, 54. 

In 1820 it was voted that Amzi Wright, Jonathan Perry 
and Ebenezer Wilson be inspectors of spirituous liquors. 

In 1822 it was voted that the collector's office be set 
up to the highest bidder. Silas Newell bid $24.75, * n <i 
got it. 

It was also " voted that there be two pounds in town, 
one near Allen's creek and one near Tontawanta creek," to. 
be built for $9.50 each Aaron Bailey and David W. Phillips, 
were made pound masters, and constituted a committee to 
build the pounds. 
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In 1823 it was voted that the fees for collecting the taxes 
of the town be reduced to three per cent. 

At a special town meeting held April 27th, 1847, 278 votes 
were cast, of which 73 were for and 205 against licenses to 
sell liquor, and none have been granted in this town since 
then. 

The assessment roll for 1814 contains one hundred and 
thirty-eight names, including those of many of the early and 
prominent settlers of this town, and the assessment for that 
year amounts to $49,616, besides three thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty-eight acres assessed to Joseph Ellicott, the 
valuation of which is not carried out. There were only three 
persons in the town whose valuation of taxable property 
exceeded $1,000, viz.: Timothy Mallison, $1,462; Silas 
Newell, $1,973; Ebenezer Wilson, $2,185. The lowest assess- 
ment was $39, that of Moses Rowe. The assessors that 
year were Luther Smith, Nathan Wilson and Alexander 
Tackles. 

Below are lists of the successive supervisors and clerks of 
Middlebury, as supplied by the town records: 

Svfwrvfeon.— 1819, 1880, George W. Fox ; 1B1, William Mitchell ; 188, 1828, 
Buwell Abel ; 1884-28, Henry O. Walker ; 1827-28, 1888, Horace Healej ; 1830, 
1881, James C. Ferris ; 1882, 1884, 1835, Robert Paddock ; 1888, 1837, 1889, 1848, 
William C. Collar; 1888, 1847, 1848, 1868, 1857, Amy H. Cronkhlte; 1840, 1841, 
1845, 1848, Thomas Durfee ; 1848, 1844, 1882, Jonathan Perry ; 1849, I860, 1888, 
Joseph L. Foster : 1851, Isaac V. Matthews ; 1854, 1855, Abner W. Blaokmer ; 
1866, 1869, Philander Cheat ; 1880, 1881, 1871, Bbeneser Webster; 1862, 1888, Or- 
lando Kelley ; 1884-70, Isaac G. Hammond ; 1871, John M. Webster; 1878, 1874, 
David Cox ; 1875, James E. Burleigh ; 1878-79, Merrltt R. Bailey. 

Town Cterto.-lSW, 1821, H. O. Walker ; 1820, 1822-26, William & Collar : 1887, 
1828, Knowlton Rich ; 1828, Lyman Phillips; 1880-88, 8eth dishing, jr.; 1887, 
1888,1845, Ransom B. Crtppin; 1889, Gideon H. Jenkins; 1840, 1841, 1844, 1846- 
48, Lewis W. Pray; 18484848. Smith Chapman; 1849-61, R. J. Murray; 1852, 1858, 
1855, William TUlotaon ; 1854, William Collins ; 1858, 1858, Isaac H. Gould ; 1857, 
W. Cheny elected, and I. H. Gould appointed ; 1859, I860, William W. Keith ; 
1861, Eugene Thompson ; 1888, Horace G. Cashing; 1863, Charles Fanoner ; 
1864-70, Charles H. Fanoher; 1871, 1872, Otis H. Keith; 1878-79, Charles H. 
Bud. 

Several special town meetings were held during the spring 
and summer of 1864 relative to securing recruits for the 
armies then engaged in putting down the Rebellion. At one 
held " at the house of Joseph Newell," in Wyoming village, 
on the 20th of March, I. H. Gould presiding, it was resolved 
that the town pay a bounty of $300 to each person who 
should enlist to fill the quota of the town ur.der the latest 
call of the President, for two hundred thousand men. 

At a special meeting held at the same place on the 16th 
of June, it was voted to empower the supervisor to pay % 160 
for procuring each volunteer who should be accepted to fill 
any quota of the town. At another meeting held at the 
same place, on the 27th of July, it was unanimously voted 
that a tax be levied sufficient, in addition to the county 
bounty of $400, to pay each volunteer credited to the town 
for one or two or three years the sum of $1,000, unless such 
volunteer could be secured for a less sum; also, that the 
supervisor and town clerk be authorized to issue town bonds 
accordingly, and to refund to I. G. Hammond $400 for 
money expended in procuring two substitutes. 

Second Baptist Church. 

Prominent among the pioneer Baptists of West Middle- 
bury were Ebenezer Wilson and several of his numerous 
family, who settled in the wilds of western New York in 
1808. Mr. Wilson soon gathered about him a company of 
kindred spirits, which was gradually increased by the ar- 
rival of other Baptists among the new settlers. March 1 ith, 
181 1, the little band was organized, under the name of the 



Third Baptist Church of Warsaw. This name it retained till 
the town of Middlebury was formed, in 1815, after which it 
became the Second Baptist church of the town. « 

The names of the constituent members were Ebenezer 
Wilson, Joseph Brundage, Elias Munger, Isaac Wilson, 
Ichabod Cummins, Heman Brundage, Lydia Mallison, 
Lydia Wilson,' Hannah Darling, Rachel Bowers, Mercy 
Wilson, Catherine Munger, Susannah Wilson, Lydia Smith, 
Rachel Hill, Bebe Cummins and Reziah Darling, in all 
seventeen. 

Owing to the disturbances of the war of 1812, and hin- 
drances incident to a new country, the little flock thus 
gathered had only occasional preaching for over six years by 
different ministers and missionaries, among whom were 
Elders Jeremiah Irons, William Troop, Joy Hands and 
Jabez Boomer. When not thus supplied sermons were read, 
or warm hearted, stirring exhortations given by the veteran 
leader, Ebenezer Wilson, and others, which went far toward 
supplying the deficiency. The success which attended these 
earnest efforts to maintain the ordinances of the church may 
be inferred from the fact that in eight years sixty-one were 
added to its number by baptism, and twenty by letter. Dur- 
ing the latter part of this period the church enjoyed the 
labors of Rev. William Patterson, the first settled pastor; 
but he came among them a licentiate, and left soon after his 
ordination. 

In 181 2 Bartimeus Braman became the second pastor. 
During his pastorate of six years fifteen members were added 
by baptism and twenty-four by letter. From his resigna- 
tion in October, 1825, to July, 1830, the church was again 
without a settled pastor, though supplied occasionally by 
Elders Boomer and Harmon, and suffered a period of cold- 
ness and distraction. 

In the spring of 1830 Elder Joseph Elliot, so widely 
known for his eloquence and piety, took charge of this 
church and the one at Wyoming. Then for two years a re- 
vival continued, till ninety persons were baptized into the 
west church and twenty-six added by letter; while in the 
east or W\ rroing church, in the same period, one hundred 
and fifty-three were baptized and thirty-nine added by letter. 
These were times of the highest prosperity to both churches, 
as were also the six following years to the Wyoming society, 
while Elder Elliot devoted his exclusive labors to that peo- 
ple. He did not retire from the charge of the west church 
until he had brought to its notice his successor, B. N. Leach, 
and had seen begun the building of the present neat and 
commodious house of worship, the rededication of which 
took place June 21st, 1832, Elder Elliot preaching the ser- 
mon. 

Elder Leach entered upon his charge in September, 1832, 
and baptized twenty-eight the first year and twenty-seven 
the two succeeding years. It was during his labors that the 
parsonage was built. The members in Bethany were dis- 
missed to form a separate organization, and soon set in a 
sweeping tide of emigration, mostly westward, which took 
with it nearly all the pillars of the church. For twenty 
years the removals and separations from the church con- 
tinued, until the membership was reduced from 2x0 to 49. 

The first pastor during these twenty years was Rev. Mead 
Bailey, who succeeded Elder Leach March 1st, 1839. He 
had previously been licensed by the church, and was or- 
dained May 3d, 1837, near the close of his pastorate. Under 
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his labors five persons were baptized and three added to the 
church by letter, but thirty-six were lost through emigration. 
The next pastor was Elder Joel Johnson, who entered upon 
his labors May 5th, 1838, and remained until 1841. During 
his pastorate ten were baptized and eighteen were added by 
letter, but there was a further decrease of 44 in the member- 
ship. 

During 1841 this church was supplied by Elder Amasa 
Buck. June 4th, 1842, Elder R. C. Palmer became pastor, 
and he remained one year. Twenty-six persons were bap- 
tized, thirteen added by letter, one restored and eleven dis- 
missed, increasing the membership to 101. May 6th, 1843, 
Elder G. N. Roe began a five-years pastorate, during which 
there were thirteen baptized, thirty-one added by letter and 
thirty-nine dismissed. He soon after died. Elder H. Lev- 
en worth next took the pastorate, in March, 1848, but at the 
end of six months his health failed, and his successor filled 
out the labors of the year. During this time thirty-five mem- 
bers were lost. Elder S. Olney became pastor in March, 1849, 
and remained two years, baptizing two, adding by letter thir- 
teen, dismissing five and excluding two. Elder A. S. Jones 
followed in August, 185 1, and labored one year, baptizing 
four, adding by letter two and dismissing five. He was suc- 
ceeded by Elder C. Purrett, who served for one year, bap- 
tizing one, adding by letter four and dismissing five. The 
church was next supplied by Elders D. Munger and R. 
Morey till May, 1854. During this time one was baptized, 
four added by letter and seven dismissed. The next pastor 
was Elder Samuel Gilbert, who settled with the church in 
May, 1854, and remained two years, baptizing three, adding 
by letter one, dismissing twelve and excluding four. 

Under the succeeding pastor, Elder Charles Berry, com- 
menced a gradual improvement. He began his labors 
August 1st, 1856, baptizing thirteen the first year and six- 
teen the next, while eleven were dismissed. He was suc- 
ceeded September 1st, 1838, by Elder W. S. Crane, who 
made a useful pastorate of six years, baptizing thirty-three 
in all; added by letter twenty-one, dismissed twenty-one, 
dropped eight, excluded three, and closed with a member- 
ship of one hundred and one. The next pastor was Elder 
J. W. Hammond, who began his labors Sept ruber 1st, 1864, 
to continue them four years. Thirty-four were baptized, 
nine were added by letter, twenty-four dismissed by letter, 
nine excluded and two restored. The church was next sup- 
plied one year by Elder James Mallory. He baptized one, 
six were dismissed and five excluded. September 19th, 
1862, Elder Lucius Atwater became pastor, and continued 
for four years and six months. During his pastorate six- 
teen were added to the church, fifteen dismissed and five 
excluded. ** 

May 24th, 1874, Elder R. C. Palmer took the pastorate, 
and he remained two years. During this time the church 
remodeled the house of worship and parsonage. This 
brings the history of the church down to the time of the 
present pastor, Rev. J. M. Durby, who commenced his la- 
bors April 1st, 1876, since which time twenty-two have been 
baptized and twelve dismissed by letter. 

The deacons of this church have been Ebenezer Wilson, 
Henry Ewcll, Isaac Wilson, Peter Capwell, Heman Wilson, 
Hanford Conger, Aaron Bailey, Abel Barns, Alvey Bentley, 
Simeon Covill, Stephen Ewell, James M. Quale, Cornelius 
Ewett, Charles Sneil and Myron C. Bailey. 



The clerks of the church have been Isaac Wilson, Heman 
Wilson, Alvin Conger, L. P. Smith, Stephen Ewell and M. 
R. Bailey. 

The following members have been licensed by the church 
to preach: Mead Bailey, Anson Root, H. B. Ewell andOrin 
Munger. William Patterson and Mead Bailey were or- 
dained. 

The number of pastors has been 19; of deacons, 15; of 
clerks, 6; of licenses, 4; of ordinations, 2; constituent mem- 
bers, 17; highest number of members, 210; whole number 
baptized, 412. 



WYOMING. 



The tract of land upon which most of Wyoming is 
situated was purchased in 1809 by Silas Newell, who 
located here in that year and built a double log house, 
or, in other words, one with two rooms, on the corner of 
Church and Academy streets, where the brick block known 
as "Union Hall" now stands. He soon after put up a 
frame addition, making the first log and the first frame 
building in the village. Mr. Newell came from Hoosick, 
Rensselaer county, this State, and was one of those enter- 
prising men fitted for the development of a new country. 
Coming from the flats of the Hoosick river, he was not 
afraid, like other early settlers, to locate on the flats in the 
wilderness, which were then covered with a heavy growth of 
timber. The next frame building at this place was built by 
Mr. Newell in 181 1, on the site now occupied by Newell's 
Hotel, at the crossing of Academy and Church streets. 
The building is now used by John Gaffin for a barn. In 
181 2 Mr. Newell opened the pioneer store, in a small frame 
building, where William Roberts now lives, on Hill street. 
At that time he had a large sugar orchard on the south 
side of Academy street. 

§oon others began to see the fertility of the soil on the 
flats, and that disease did not infest that neighborhood any 
more than it did the upland; and new "land lookers" 
would settle here, instead of in the hill country. 

The scarcity of fruit was being realized, when Mr. Newell 
cleared about five acres of that part of the village lying 
south of Academy and east of Church street, and set out 
apple and pear trees. This was the " pioneer orchard " of 
the town. 

The pioneer furnace was built by William Hall, about 
1 8 16. It tfas a small frame building, and stood where the 
west sheds of the Presbyterian church now stand. It was 
removed to make room for the sheds in 1830, when they 
were built. 

William B. Collar was the pioneer physician. He was 
also the first postmaster at Wyoming. He first lived in the 
house next south of the Methodist church; afterward where 
William Durfee now lives, on Church street. He married a 
daughter of Elder Joshua Bradley. 

The first lawyer who located in the village was Hon. 
John B. Skinner, who attained in after years a State reputa- 
tion as one of the ablest jurists of western New York. He 
was also a prominent politician of the Democratic faith. 
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In 1816 Silas Newell built a woolen factory and carding 
mill on the lite now occupied by William Reddish's house, 
en Church street. He built a grist-mill in 1817, on the site 
now occupied by the stone blacksmith shop on Gulf street. 
The building is now used for a wagon shop, and stands 
at the south side of the blacksmith shop. 

The academy, erected in 1817, was the first brick building 
in the village. The brick were made by Silas Newell, on the 
lot now owned by Mr, Reddish, on Church street. 

The pioneer tannery was built in 18 17, by Moses Rowe, 
where Alvin Keith now lives, on Academy street. The first 
blacksmiths in the village were the firm of Phillips & Dixon. 
The shop stood where the Presbyterian church now stands; 
it is now used for a barn. 

The present hotel building, the Newell House, kept by 
Joseph Newell, a son of the pioneer, was built in 1840 by 
Thomas Paddock. Mr. Newell has kept it as a hotel for the 
last thirty-five years. 

Previous to the establishment of the post-office at this 
place the hamlet was known as "Newell's Settlement," and af- 
terward as "Midcllebuiy Post-office; " until, in 1829, through 
the influence of Hon. John B. Skinner, the name was changed 
to Wyoming. 

The place now contains the honored old academy and the 
school-house of district No. 2. A furniture establishment 
is carried on by S. Hawley; dry goods and groceries are sold 
by O. H. Keith; drug and groceries by Cushing Brothers; 
hardware by C. H. Buel; heading and staves by Nathan 
Page; notions and groceries by S. W. Lincoln; a steam plan- 
ing-mill is carried on by Z. C. Cowley; two blacksmith shops, 
by William Roberts and W. Tillotson & Son; two wagon 
and sleigh shops, by C. W. Durfee and H. J. Reddish; two 
grist-mills, by C. W. Durfee and Robert Y. McConnell; 
there are three churches — Methodist Episcopal, Baptist and 
Presbyterian; a circulating library, a printing office and a 
cornet band. " Union Hall," on the corner of Academy 
and junction of Church, Hill and Gulf streets, was built in 
1870, by a stock company, at a cost of $3,000. There are 
two physicians— Drs. E. G. Harding and R. Wadsworth; the 
dentist is V. H. Jackson. The depot of the Rochester and 
State Line Railroad is located about half a mile southeast 
of the village, at the end of Church street; R. S. Muir is 
station agent and telegraph operator. The present post- 
master is C. H. Buel, and the. mail carrier between depot 
and post-office is Dexter Gould, Esq. The mail is received 
at this office twice per day, morning and evening. The vil- 
lage contains about six hundred inhabitants. 

MlDDLEBURV ACADEMY. 

Newell's Settlement, afterward Middlebury village, after- 
ward Wyoming, in 1816 had three frame houses and about 
a dozen log ones. Silas Newell, a man six feet high and 
well-proportioned, had moved there in 1809, riding a horse 
and carrying a child, while his wife rode another horse, 
carrying another child. He took up four hundred acres of 
land, covering the entire area of Wyoming village. He 
started a subscription to build an academy, himself sub- 
scribing six hundred dollars. Four thousand dollars were 
subscribed, and Mr. Newell contracted to build a suitable 
brick building, forty feet by fifty, two stories high, for that 
sum. He promptly filled his contract, making the brick, 
excellent in quality, and erecting the building in the sum- 



mer of 1817. Some subscribers failed to pay their subscrip- 
tions, and the loss fell upon Mr. Newell 

An endowment fund had to be created before a charter 
could be obtained. For this purpose $25, $50 and $100 
notes were given, running twenty years, interest payable 
annually. The makers of the $100 notes were entitled to 
schooling for one pupil till the notes were due. These 
notes, amounting to over $4,000, were subsequently col- 
lected, and the funds invested in other securities for the 
benefit of the institution. Mr. Newell also mortgaged his 
farm for $3,600 for the benefit of the institution. 

A building erected and an endowment secured, applica- 
tion was made to the Regents of the New York University, 
composed of the governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of 
state, and eighteen other persons appointed by the Legisla- 
ture to supervise the schools of the State, for a charter, 
which was granted January 26th, 1819. 

The trustees named in the instrument are Ebenezer Wil- 
son, Isaac Wilson, William Patterson, William B. Collar, 
Jabish Warren, Samuel Ewell, Joseph Alma, William Bond, 
Silas Allen, Paul Howes, Russel Abel, Augustin Belknap, Silas 
Newell, Isaac Andrus, William Mitchell, Eliphalet Owens, 
Major Evans, Gaius Thomas, Pel eg Ewell, Archibald Hotch- 
kiss, Joseph Eastland, Moses Rowe and David Rnowlton. 

The institution was made subject to the " visitation " of 
the regents, and has ever since received a portion of the 
" literature fund M of the State. 

John F. Carey, who had married a sister of Major General 
Stanton, had already opened a select school in the building. 
He was a fine scholar; he graduated at Dartmouth College, 
in the same class with Webster, delivering the "valedictory," 
while Daniel sat demurely in his seat, resolving to come out 
ahead next time. Soon after this, Mr. Carey remarked 
prophetically to Captain Waldron: "Daniel Webster will 
distinguish himself; he will be talked of for President of the 
United States." 

The irrepressibles of 181 8 were an overmatch for the 
learned and amiable Professor Carey. The boys of the 
period (not to speak of the girls) considered going to school 
a sort of pastime, and they improved it as such. Professor 
Carey failed to govern them, and resigned his charge, a good 
deal disheartened. Soon after, while in a shoe shop, he 
looked thoughtfully for some time at the pegging process, 
and sadly remarked to the cobbler, "I would be glad to 
exchange my education for yours." In saying this he did 
not disparage science — he exalted art ! 

To secure a competent presiding officer for the first and 
only classical school of western New York was a matter of 
great solicitude. Judge Isaac Wilson, member of Assembly 
from Genesee county, who had been active in obtaining the 
charter, had formed acquaintance with Rev. Joshua Brad- 
ley, the active, eloquent and aggressive pastor of one of the 
Albany churches. Mr. Bradley was offered the presidency, 
and, after considering the matter, accepted it. A brick 
house, elaborately finished, was prepared for him, and he 
left the city of Albany with his family in the fall of 1819 for 
the hamlet on the Oatka. He proved to be the right man 
in the right place. He was a full match for the boys. 
Sometimes he took the truants into his room, and spent a 
long time with them in exhortation and prayer; if that 
didn't cure the rogues, he was sure to fetch them with beech 
sprouts, vigorously applied. 
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The school was a great success, averaging one hundred 
and fifty scholars, and rising as high as two hundred. They 
were from the very first families of western New York. The 
Rochesters, Fitzhughs, Red fields, Evanses and Careys of 
Batavia were represented. Seven presidents of colleges be- 
gan their academic studies.it Middlebury Academy. Seth M. 
Gates, M. C, William A Howard, M. C , of Michigan, now 
governor of Dakota, Senator Doolittle, of Wisconsin, Dr. 
James P. White, of Buffalo, Professor Henry A. Ward, of 
Rochester, and many others with a national .reputation, were 
pupils there. 

Seth Cushing, A. M., of Massachusetts, taught the lan- 
guages and higher mathematics, remaining at his post till 
his death, in 1837. He was a thorough scholar, very orderly 
in his habits and greatly respected. Mr. Tuttle taught 
under Mr. Bradley, and was succeeded by Rev. Eliphalet 
Spencer, a brother of Joshua A. Spencer, a distinguished 
lawyer residing at Utica, N. Y. 

The five years for which Mr. Bradley was elected having 
expired, he went west, where he founded several collegiate 
institutions, and died at St. Paul, Minn., in 1855. He is 
widely known for the active part he took in the anti-masonic 
excitement. His work on " Masonry " had a wide circula- 
tion. He was succeeded by his assistant, Rev. Eliphalet 
Spencer, who conducted the academy with marked ability, 
assisted by Mr. Cushing, Mr. Gillet and others. 

Few at this day can conceive of the immense excitement 
that attended the abduction of William Morgan for his at- 
tempted revelation of the secrets of masonry. All the 
masonic lodges were held responsible for the alleged mur- 
der of Morgan, and many churches required their members 
to renounce masonry on pain of excommunication. The 
Baptists were in the ascendant at Middlsbury. A majority 
of the trustees of the academy were of that denomination. 
It was expected that they would continue to control it, 
though there is nothing to that effect in the charter, and all 
contributed to its funds. Mr. Spencer, principal of the 
academy, Mr. Gillet, teacher, General Stanton, trustee, and 
several other Baptists, refused to renounce masonry when 
required by their church to do so; they joined the Presby- 
terians, who were more accommodating in such matters. 
This threw the Baptists into a minority, and Rev. Eli S. 
Hunter, D. D., pastor of the Presbyterian church at Middle- 
bury, was made principal of the academy. The institution 
still continued to prosper, having no formidable competitor 
west of Genesee river. In 1827 Colonel Wales Cheney, 
graduate of a military school at the east, took charge of the 
English department, and drilled the students in military ex- 
ercises, continuing for several years, when he turned his 
attention to horticulture. He is widely known as the orig- 
inator of the " Colonel Cheney " strawberry, and is still 
residing at Wyoming. He was secretary of the first temper- 
ance society in this vicinity, founded about 1830. 

Dr. Hunter was succeeded by Rev. Norris Bull, D. D., of 
Geneseo, a very eminent preacher and a Presbyterian. He 
was elected by a close vote. Mr. Warren, a Baptist trustee, 
was engaged in earnest conversation when the votes were 
cast, asserting vigorously that a Presbyterian principal " was 
a violation of the understanding — a fraud;" and while dem- 
onstrating this to one of the opposite party, who had voted, 
and who listened to him very quietly, the hat was turned, and 
Mr. Warren found to his horror that he had forgotten to 



vote, and the Presbyterian was elected by one majority! 
The history of this period should not fail to note that secta- 
rian disputes ran very high. The contentions for mastery 
in the academy continued for several years, and were a part 
of the denominational controversies, that many remember, 
but which fortunately have given. place to a more tolerant 
spirit. 

During Dr. Bull's administration the Presbyterian board 
of education sent large numbers of divinity students to the 
academy to prepare for college. He was succeeded by Rev. 
Joseph Elliot, pastor of the Baptist church in Wyoming, a 
popular preacher, who sustained the high reputation of the 
school, and was succeeded in 1838 by Rev. Mr. Buck, who 
was followed by Rev. Beriah Leach. During this period 
Professor Whitlock, afterward teacher at Lima; Professor 
Houghton, brother of the noted Boston publisher; Professor 
Paddock, afterward professor at Willoughby, 0., and many 
other eminent teachers were employed, and with uniform 
success. 

Mr. Joel Whiting, a graduate of Hamilton College, a 
scholar and a Christian gentleman, assisted by Professor 
Joseph Brown, Mr. Albert Capwell and Miss Aurelia Whit- 
ney, of Le Roy, conducted the school till they were suc- 
ceeded, in 1846, by Professor David Burbank, a graduate of 
Brown University, who was assisted by Professor H. K. San- 
ford, Miss Lucia A. K. Waldo, and Miss Jane Thompson as 
teacher of music. 

July 28th, 1852, Monroe Weed, a graduate of Madison 
University, was elected principal, and filled the office for 
fourteen years. Without disparaging the eminent and worthy 
educators who preceded and succeeded Mr. Weed, it will be 
admitted that a more faithful or a more competent instructor 
has seldom or never presided over an institution of learning. 
He resigned his place, and was called to a similar institution 
at the east, where he died. He was assisted by his father- 
in-law, the learned and venerated Professor Morse, formerly 
of Hamilton; by his wife, and by Miss Mary Chapman and 
several other very competent instructors. 

Rev. J. M. Scarff succeeded Mr. Weed as principal, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Eugene Saterlee, who was succeeded by Rev. 
Irvin Smith in 1868. He was followed by Professor F. W. 
Forbes, of Rochester University, and he by the present prin- 
cipal, Professor H. G. Davis. 

Among the accomplished lady teachers not mentioned 
above were Miss Dency Cook, now Mrs. S. B. Peck, of Mich- 
igan; Miss Reynolds; Miss Elizabeth Cook, of Homer, N. 
Y.; Miss Look, now Mrs. A. B. Capwell, of Brooklyn; Mrs. 
Mary S. Squires, of Wyoming; Miss Rose Forbes, now 
teaching in the institution; and Mrs. Davis, wife of the prin- 
cipal. 

Judge Isaac Wilson was the first president of the board 
of trustees. His successors were Hon. Hanford Conger, 
Hon. John B. Skinner, who always took a lively interest in 
the institution. Rev. Charles Ray and Major Hugh T. 
Brooks. 

Among the later trustees (the original board are all long 
since dead) who have been fast friends of the school were 
Peter Capwell, Henry .G. Walker, Benedict Brooks, Rufus 
H. Main, Smith Chapman, Daniel and Abijah Bradley, A. 
Blackman, Rev. William Dean, D.D., Rev. Harrison Daniels, 
Rev. Jesse Elliot, Lewis Prey and Major-General Phineas 
Stanton. The present secretary is Ebenezer Webster. 
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The exhibitions of Middlebury Academy at an early day 
were the chief entertainments of the period. People came 
from every quarter, and tragedies and comedies were acted 
in the highest style of histrionic art. The masonic lodge fur- 
nished the costumes. 

About all the families took boarders at Middlebury vil- 
lage, but there was no boarding house connected with the 
institution. Board at first was a dollar a week, then $1.25, 
$*-5°t $2.00 and finally $2.50, illustrating the great law of 
progress. 

The chief service of history is to show the progress of 
ideas. For many years no female teachers were employed 
in Middlebury Academy, though young women as well as 
young men were always instructed there. That ladies can 
instruct as well and better in some departments than men is 
a somewhat modern discovery. The treasurer's books 
show a gratifying increase in " women's wages;" beginning 
with $150 a year the preceptresses attained to $400. 

" Corporeal punishment " is a problem of the ages. " Flog- 
ging in the navy " found stout defenders in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Ropes* ends were specifies for marine 
emergencies. " Elder " Bradley, our pioneer principal, was 
an eclectic y he tried all sorts of remedies for insubordination, 
and he always cured! The last thorough-going flogging in 
Middlebury Academy antedates 1830; the beneficiary was a 
clergyman's son. "Moral suasion" did not become very 
popular in common schools till a later day. 

The domestic arts were not " lost " till after November 
14th, 1826. At th at time Joseph Woodhull conferred on Mid- 
dlebury Academy " the right to make, vend and use " an im- 
proved instrument for spinning and reeling cotton and wool; 
whether the pupils were instructed in that art does not ap- 
pear — there is abundant evidence that their mothers under- 
stood and practiced it, and weaving, too. 

The coarse yellow writing paper used in 18 19 by the 
treasurer of Middlebury Academy, and that used by treasurer 
Isaac G. Hammond in 1879, illustrate the general smooth- 
ing off of ruder methods. 

Baptists have a clear majority in the board of trustees, 
but for several years there have been no sectarian contro- 
versies, and principals and teachers have been chosen with 
little or no reference to their ecclesiastical connections. 
Here also we learn the spirit of the age. 

Two or three thousand dollars, raised by subscription, was 
expended recently in improving the Academy buildings and 
in enlarging the endowment fund, and the facilities for ob- 
taining a classical education at this pioneer academy are be- 
lieved to be unsurpassed. 

Wyoming Salt Well. 

The project of drilling a test well for oil in the Wyoming 
valley was determined upon in February, 1878, by the Vacu- 
um Oil Company, of Rochester. H. B. Everest, secretary 
and general manager of the company, and formerly a citizen 
of Wyoming, and J. D. Helmer, ot Pike, president of the 
company, offered, if land could be leased, to drill a well, 
and allow the owners of the land one-eighth of any valuable 
mineral obtained. A tract of considerable extent was leased, 
and a well sunk on the farm of C. B. Matthews after the 
manner of those in the Pennsylvania oil regions. In the 
course of the drilling, on the 19th of June, a bed of rock 
salt was struck at a depth of one thousand two hundred and 



sixty-five feet, which proved to be seventy feet thick. Sul- 
phur water being struck below this, further boring was given 
up and the well was plugged at the bottom of the salt bed. 
A three-inch iron pipe was put in. Pure water from an ad- 
jacent brook being admitted outside the tube forms brine, 
which is pumped out through the tubing. An analysis of 
„ the brine by Prof. S. A. Latimore gave the following per- 
centages of components: Salt, 97.919; gypsum, 1.26; chloride 
of lime, 1.02; chloride of magnesium, .001; aluminum, 
traces; pounds of salt in one U. S. gallon, 2.36, or a bushel 
to twenty-four gallons of brine. As yet the well has not 
been extensively utilized. 

CHURCHES OF WYOMING. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

On the 14th of June, 18 17, at the frame school-house at 
Newell's Settlement, now Wyoming, the First Congregational 
Church of Middlebury was organized by Rev. John F. Bliss, 
a missionary. 

Daniel C. Judd was chosen deacon, and Philetus Sprague, 
M. D., clerk. Of the original members none remain. They 
were Daniel C. Judd, Ebenezer Rich, Teresa Rich, Alexan- 
der Tackles, Philene Tackles, Asa Hill, Sarah Hill, Philetus 
Sprague, Laura Sprague, Elizabeth Rnowlton, Henry Re id, 
Mary Bennett, Etsey Nelson, Desire Fisher and Huldah 
Wright. 

It would seem that the first organization was short lived, 
for July 15th, 1819, the members of the Presbyterian or 
Congregational order met and resolved that the society 
should be known as the First Congregational Society of Mid- 
dlebury. and elected Alexander Tackles, D. C. Judd, Eben- 
ezer Rich, H. G. Walker, Philetus Sprague and Henry 
Wighteman the first trustees. The annual meeting of the 
society was fixed on the 1st Monday of July. In 1820 J. 
Eastland and Jedediah Palmer were elected trustees, and 
in 1 82 1 Mr. Eastland was chosen deacon. Under date of 
August 8th is found the following record: "That D. C. 
Judd and J. Eastman be a committee to settle with Elder 
J. Bradley relative to an arrangement entered into with him 
for his supplying us with ministerial labors of our own or- 
der the past year." Elder Bradley was partly supported by 
this society, and in return was to exchange with Presbyterian 
ministers. An excellent feeling seems to have existed be- 
tween Christians of various orders, all meeting together for 
Sabbath service in the academy. February 3d, 1822, it was 
voted to make application for admission to the Genesee 
Presbytery. March 23d Daniel C. Judd, Joseph Eastland 
and Timothy Judd were elected the first elders, and consti- 
tuted the session. In the records of the society, under date 
of July 3d, is the following minute: "Voted unanimously 
that this society hereafter shall be known by the name of 
the First Presbyterian Society of Middlebury, N. Y." 

In 1825 Joseph Gillett and H. G. Walker were elected 
elders. This year Rev. Eli Hunter, D. D., commenced his 
labors with this church, as their first stated supply, July 17th. 

In 1826 the names of James C Ferris and John B. Skin- 
ner first appeared as trustees, and the records of the session 
were first approved in presbytery. 

On the 21st of March, 1829. the society met in the acad- 
emy, and it was resolved unanimously to build a house of 
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worship. Joel Harrison, H. G. Walker and Russel Abel 
were appointed a building committee. Deeds of the land 
for the site were drawn in favor of the society by Benedict 
Brooks and wife, for $450, and by Sylvester Wood and wife, 
for $125. The contract for building was let to Mr. Chester 
Hurd, of Warsaw; the foreman was Mr. John S. Culver. 
The raising of the frame was completed September 19th, 
and it was left partially unenclosed during the winter. In 
the spring of 1830 the work on the church was resumed. 
The church, when completed, was justly regarded as a 
beautiful edifice, fully equal to the best rural churches of 
that day. It was dedicated on the 9th* of September. The 
pastor, Rev. Eli S. Hunter, preached the sermon. Jedediah 
Falmer was the regular leader of the choir, but in the dedi- 
catory services Thomas Hastings, then of Geneseo, took 
charge of the music. D. C. Judd, Joseph Eastland, Timo- 
thy Judd, Joseph Gillet and H. G. Walker constituted the 
session. The trustees of the society were D. C. Judd, H. 
G. Walker, James C. Ferris, John B. Skinner, Russel Abel 
and Phineas Stanton. 

On the 4th of June, 1832, the church made a call for the 
pastoral services of Norris Bull, D. D. Dr. Bull accepted, 
and became the first regularly called and installed pastor of 
the church. His pastorate continued about four years. 

For about two years the church had occasional supplies. 
Rev. Messrs. Parten, Schaffer, Colton and Birge officiated 
during this time. 

July 28th, 1838, the society called the Rev. Pliny Twitch- 
ell to be the pastor. Mr. Twitchell accepted, and entered 
at once on his labors. 

February 7th, 1842, the church resolved to connect itself 
with the new Caledonia (old school) Presbytery. 

In June of 1839 the organ was placed in the church, 
chiefly by the instrumentality of General Stanton. It was 
made by Mr. Camp, of Warsaw. 

Mr. Twitchell's pastorate continued till 1852, between 
fourteen and fifteen years. August 14th, 1852, Rev. John 
W. Wood was engaged as stated supply, and he continued 
his labors between six and seven years. 

In 1858 Otis G. Keith was elected an elder, and Wales 
Cheney a deacon. 

In 1859 the Rev. John Jones was installed pastor by the 
Presbytery of Genesee River. His pastorate continued 
three years. Rev. Charles Ray commenced his labors on 
the first Sabbath of September, 1862, and was installed Oc- 
tober 30th. October 26th, 1870, Rev. Mr. Ray, on account 
of ill health, tendered to the session his resignation of the 
pastorate. During his eight years ministry seventy were 
added to the church on examination, and thirty-three on 
certificate. February 6th, 187 1, a call was given to Rev. A. 
B. Morse, who, accepting, began work March 12th. 

In 1867 the church edifice at the junction of Academy 
street and Hill road was remodeled and repaired at an ex- 
pense of $7,000, and it was rededicated January 2nd, 1868, 
Rev. Charles Ray, the pastor, preaching the dedicatory 
sermon. 

The pastors from the organization of the society until 
the present time have been: John F. Bliss, 181 7; Samuel 
Fuller, 1819; Salmon Hebard, 1820; E. J. Chapman, 1820, 
and Mr. Fitch, 1820; J.Bradley, 1821; Eli S. Hunter, 1825- 
32; Norris Bull, 1832-36; Pliny Twitchell, 1838-52; John 
W. Wood, 1852-58; John Jones, j 859-62; Charles Ray, 



1862-70; and Andrew B. Morse, 187 1, who still retains the 
pastorate. 

The present board of elders consists of Otis G. Keith, 
chosen January 24th, 1858; Allen Wright, November 16th, 
1862; Hugh T. Brooks, November 16th, 1862; John C. 
Paine, December 24th, 1871; Ethel C. Sherman, November 
16th, 1862; Henry T. Strong, January 5th, 1878. Clerk of 
session, O. G. Keith. Deacons— Alexander Smith, Novem- 
ber 1 6th, 1862; Edwin Stanley, December 17th, 187 1; 
Thomas S. Cushing, December 17th, 187 1. Trustees 
(elected first Monday in 1879)— Alexander Smith, Russel 
Barber, O. G. Keith, N. H. Gillet, John Ridge, E. C Sher- 
man. Clerk of society, T. S. Cushing. Treasurer, O. G. 
Keith. 

The Sabbath-school connected with the church was or- 
ganized in 1830. The officers for 1879 were: Superintendent, 
C. B. Matthews; assistant superintendent, T. S. Cushing; 
secretary and treasurer, H. S. Strong; librarian, E. C. Hay- 
den, and an assistant secretary, a chorister and organist, to- 
gether with 186 scholars. 

During the present pastorate to date there have been added 
to the church seventy-nine on examination, and twenty-one 
on certificate; one hundred in all. 

The whole number of members of the church from the 
beginning is 530. Of these 415 united by confession, and 
115 by letter. The present membership is 195. 

FIRST BAPTIST. 

Among the early settlers were several Baptists. They of- 
ten assembled for worship, and received several .accessions 
about the year 1809. 

On the 1 8th of September, 18 10, a Baptist church was or- 
ganized, under the name of " The First Baptist Church of 
Middlebury." A delegation was present from the church in 
Attica, Elder Reuben Osborne pastor, at that time the only 
Baptist church in all this region. 

Seventeen persons constituted the church, viz.: Thomas 
Stetson, Eliphalet Owen, Francis Curtis, Jonathan Thomp- 
son, Salmon Smith, David Thompson, Oliver Curtis, Isaac 
Andrus, Abigail Owen, Betsey Curtis, Sally Thompson, Polly 
Curtis, Mrs. Geer, Clark Andrus, Theresa Smith, Sally 
Thompson, jr., and Hannah Curtis. In 1815 the church 
united with the " Holland Purchase Conference," having 
at that time thirty-nine members. 

Elder Joseph Case was pastor during a portion of the 
period up to 1820. Thus far no very reliable records 
were kept. From 1820 to 1825 Elder Joshua Bradley labored 
with the church. In 1822 the Baptist church in Perry be- 
came a branch of this church, which relation was dissolved 
at the end of three years. 

Elder Bradley was succeeded by Elder E. M. Spencer in 
1825. As a result of the anti-masonic controversy which 
arose in 1827 the latter joined the Presbyterians, and his 
church suffered a decrease in membership of sixty-four. 

In 1827 the church withdrew from the Holland Pur- 
chase Conference and united with the Genesee Baptist As- 
sociation. For the next three years the desk was supplied 
wholly or in part by Elder David Bernard. In 1830 Elder 
Joseph Elliott began his labors as pastor of this church, 
and for two years divided his time between this and the 
West Middlebury, then known as the second Middlebury 
church. 
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Id the summer of 183 1 the society built a church edifice 
on what is now Main street, in the village of Wyoming, which 
was dedicated toward the close of the same year. From 
1832 to 1838 Elder Elliot confined his labors to the church 
in Wyoming village. During his pastorate the church reached 
its highest membership, viz., 314. In 1838 Elder B. N. 
Leach became pastor of the church. He was followed in 
1841 by Elder Jesse Elliot, who remained eight years. In 
1849 Elder R. Morey commenced his labors with this people, 
and he remained three years. 

His successor was Elder R. C. Palmer, in 1852, who staid 
two and a half years. In 1856 Elder H. Daniels assumed 
the pastorate, which he held for nearly four years. Elder 
A. A. Russell became pastor in i860, and remained three 
years. In October, 1863, Elder William C. McCarthy be- 
came pastor, and remained until July, 1865. Elder J. Maloy 
preached as a supply from December 1st, 1865, to April 1st, 
1866. Rev. Ebenezer Packwood commenced his pastorate 
with this people October 6th, 1866, and remained until Jan- 
uary, 1869. From April, 1869, till July 8th, 1877, the pas- 
tor was Rev. M. Forbes. During his pastorate, Saturday 
evening December 9th, 1876, the church edifice was burned. 
September 22nd, 1878, a call was extended to Rev. I. N. 
Earl, who is the present pastor; he united with this church by 
letter May 31st. 

After the burning of the church edifice services were held 
in the academy building until the erection of the new church, 
in the summer of 1879; which was built of brick, upon the 
site of the old church, at a cost of $7,500. In 1867 the 
society bought a parsonage for $1,000. 

The first deacons were Eliphalet Owen, supposed to have 
been appointed when the church was first organized; Amasa 
Curtis, Hoyt, Daniel Brady, James M. Wallace, ap- 
pointed in December, 1831. 

The Sabbath-school connected with -this church was or- 
ganized about 1831. The present superintendent is Rev. 
I. N. Earl; assistant superintendent, L. D. Gould; secretary, 
Miss C. N. Wheeldon; treasurer, L. S. Gould; number of 
scholars, 100; average attendance, 82 ; number of teachers, 12. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 

There having been little or no record kept of the official 
doings of this church, we are enabled to give only such facts 
of its history as can be gleaned from the " History of the 
Genesee Conference," which are very meagre, and others 
from tradition and from the memory of some of the pioneer 
members of the society. 

John White was first a member of the society formed in 
Middlebury, across the creek, a little south from the present 
village of Wyoming, where he settled about 1808. "Jesse 
Van Norman was the leader, and Cyrus Storey, then a local 
preacher, was a member of the society, at the time a part of 
the Holland Purchase Mission. In 1808 to 1810 George 
Lane, James Mitchell, Joseph Gatchell, John Rimberlin and 
William Brown were the missionaries on that ground. 'L " 

The society was incorporated January 9th, 1835, when the 
following trustees were elected: James C. Ferris, Horace 
Healy, Abner Corey, Stephen Pawner, John Ewell and 
Philip Perkins. 

During that year the society built a church edifice, of wood, 
on the site now occupied by the Methodist parsonage, at the 
crossing of Church and Mill streets. In 1849 the church 



was removed to its present location, and repaired and im- 
proved to correspond with the architectural ideas of that 
day. The society soon after built the present parsonage. 
The following clergymen have been appointed to this church 
by the annual conference: Revs. Peter Smith, 1835; John 
G. Jenkins, 1840; L. L. Waite, David Fellows, J. B. Hoyt, 
H. Hines, John C. Nobles, W. D. Buck, G. De LaMatyr 
(1856), C. S. Baker, Samuel Smith, L. S. Newman, E. K. 
Freeman, T. F. Parker, C. Eddy, J. F. Derr, R. E. Thomas, 
E. Beebe, L. S. Atkins, A. Staples and E. J. Batchelder, the 
present pastor. 

The church property is valued at $7,000, and is free from 
debt. The church membership at present numbers fifty- 
five. 

The Sabbath-school connected with this church was or- 
ganized as early as 1835. The present superintendent is 
J. H. Reddish; average number of scholars, 45. 

Cemetery Association. 

As it was the custom in the early settlement of the town to 
fence off neighborhood lots for burial purposes, without any 
one in particular to look after and care for them, so it con- 
tinued to be until about 1847, when a general law was passed 
by the Legislature for the organization of " rural cemetery 
associations," for the better protection and preservation of 
burial grounds; and under such law was organized the Wyo- 
ming Cemetery Association, at Union Hall in the village of 
Wyoming, June 15th, 1878. The following named persons 
were elected trustees: S. Hawley, E. C. Sherman, C. J. 
Shaw, H. S. Strong, Thomas Cushing, H. C. Eastman, George 
Hammond, E. A. Durfee and David Keith. At a meeting 
of the trustees at Union Hall, on the 17th of June, 1878, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, K. C. Sherman; vice-president, C. J. Shaw; secretary, 
Thomas S. Cushing; treasurer, S. Hawley; auditing com- 
mittee, Henry Eastman, David Keith. 

The grounds of the association are located on a rise of 
ground west of and overlooking the village. They are richly 
ornamented with beautiful trees and evergreen shrubbery, 
and contain about two acres. 

Cornet Band. 

The Wyoming Cornet Band was Organized June 1st, 1877, 
with the following named persons as original members: 
Charles Lamb, Robert E. Muir, Jesse Wright, Levi Gould, 
Lewis Burleigh, Myron Kelly, Frederick Webster, Howard 
Clark, Frederick Cushing, George Smith, Wilson Rice, Mer- 
rit Howard, Frank Childs, Dr. V. H. Jackson, Mark Free- 
man, John Boyce. 

The regular meetings of the band are held on Saturday 
evening of each week, in Union HalL 

The present officers are as follows: Leader and musical 
director, Prof. H. G. Davis; second, Charles Lamb; presi- 
dent, Myron Kelly; treasurer and secretary, Frederick Cush- 
ing. The instruments are the property of the band associ- 
ation. 

" The Valley Era." 

October 28th, 1878, Frank B. Smith, a young typo and 
native of Warsaw, who had learned the printer's trade there, 
established % weekly paper at this place, called the ValUy 
Era, which he is still publishing. 
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5 This village was settled as early as 1825, in which year 
Archibald Worden built a saw- mill where Loorais's steam 
saw-mill now stands; in the south part of the village. 

The first frame house was built by Horace Hewett, on the 
site now occupied by H. K. Faurice's house, on the corner 
opposite the church. The old house is now used as a 
cooper shop, and stands in the rear of Faunce's store. 

The first tannery at this place was built by Solomon Kin- 
ney, where John Babbitt now lives. He subsequently built 
two others here, but they have all gone to decay. 

The first store at this place was opened in 1830 by Enos t 
and Harry Wright, in the old building now standing oppo- 
site the grocery, and owned by S. S. Monroe. 

The first tavern at this place was opened in 1831, by Amos 
Whiting, in the old building now standing opposite Faunce's 
store. 

The first ashery was built by E. and H. Wright in 1832, 
near where the railroad depot now stands. A large heap 
of ashes still marks the spot where the old ashery stood. 

The first physician at this place was George Angel, who 
located here in 1844. 

The first farm settled near the village was that taken up 
by Jonathan Curtis, where Albertus Ewell now lives. 

Ephraim Whaley built a saw-mill in 1 816 on the town line, 
near Dale. Mr. Whaley is still living. He was born in 
Petersburg!), N. Y., in 1800, came with his father to this 
town in 1805 and located on the town line road. 

Work on the railroad was commenced here in the fall of 
1849, and the track laid in 1851, the workmen commencing 
both at Hornellsville and Attica, and connecting the rails on 
the farm now owned by Alanson Miller, just north of the 
village. There are now at this place a church, a school- 
house, two stores, a blacksmith shop, a steam saw-mill and 
stave factory and feed mill carried on by J. M. Loomis, two 
cooper shops and a shoe shop. There are 150 inhabitants. 
Ithar Thompson was the first postmaster in this part of 
the town. He lived two and a half miles southwest from 
the village, where Charles Thompson now lives. He was 
succeeded by Daniel Smith, who kept the office in his shoe 
shop, in one corner of his tannery, that stood on the corner 
near the depot S. S. Monroe was appointed in 1846. He 
kept the office in his store, in the old building that stands 
opposite Vadcr's store on Main street. H. K. Faunce is 
the present postmaster. 

Frke-Will Baptist Church of Dale. 

This society was organized May 8th, 1824, by Elder 
Herman Jenkins. Michael Simmons was elected clerk, and 
the second Saturday in each succeeding month was desig- 
nated as a day to be observed for covenant meeting. 

It was unanimously agreed that if any member neglect to 
attend monthly meetings for three successive times, such 
neglect should be a cause of trial. 

The following are the names of members admitted to fel- 
lowship at that time: 

MlobMl Sl mm o M , Peter 8. Vader, ToWw Vader, Thome* West, Horeoe 
Hewett, Jmmee Praeoott, John Melltaon. Get? Vader, Sally Brotherton, Sarah 
Hewett, Joanneh Hewett, Anna Vader, Huldah MalUaon, Sarah Kent, Lydia 
Chapman, Levi Smith, Dorothy Preeoott, Philioda Whaley, Bllaibeth Curtis, 
Taoy Derllnff, Sarah Broekett, Pelloa Smith Hewett, Almlra Curtia, Oliver 



Perry, Caleb Hewett, Nathaniel Jenkins, Elnatban Baker, Lydia Malliaoo, 
John Bean, Hannah Ho*)e. Gideon Bralnard. Ludna Hitter, Beaina Baker, 
Levi Broekett and Scutt Brocket- 
March 12th, 1825, «t was agreed to hold the monthly 
meetings alternately " at the school house near Micajah 
Brotherton's, at the school-house near Belah Butler's and 
at the school-house near William Chaffee's." 

Curtis Vader and Nicholas Vader are believed to have 
been the first deacons. 

In 1840 the society, having become quite strong, and feel- 
ing the necessity of a regular place of meeting other than the 
school-houses, resolved to build a meeting-house, and the 
present large and substantial church edifice was built. It 
was dedicated in February, 1841. 

The following list of pastors have served this people, and 
for the time named, as near as can be ascertained: Rev. 
Jeremiah Folsom, who preached here in i8i6,and occasion- 
ally for several succeeding years; from 1824 to 1840, Rev. 
Hermon Jenkins; May oth, 1840, to November 16th, 1844, 
Rev. D. M. L. Rollins; January nth, 1845, till November 
18th, 1846, Rev. H. N. Plumb, whose salary was fixed at 
$200 per year; January 9 th, 1847, to November 18th, 1847, 
Rev. O. Johnson; January 10th, 1848, to March 15th, 1849, 
Rev. Mr. Hitchcock; August nth, 1849, to March, 1852, 
Rev. H. Blackman; March 28th, 1852, to January, 1854, 
Rev. L. I. Madden. Next followed Rev. Mr. Perry, who 
supplied the pulpit for a while, when he was succeeded by 
Rev. William A. Lighthead, who resigned his pastorate May 
3d, i860. The pulpit was supplied by Rev. Messrs. Perry 
and Madden until January, 1861, when Rev. H. Gilman was 
installed as pastor, who remained until January, 186 ,; from 
May 3d, 1868, to January 7 th, 1871, Rev. S. B. Andrews 
was pastor; Rev. L. B. Starr was installed May 6th, 187 1, 
and remained until the pastorate of Rev. G. W. Knapp 
commenced, April 1st, 1876. The latter remains the pastor. 
The present membership is 181; value of church property, 

The present trustees are Alanson Miller, elected Decem- 
ber 25th, 1876; John Jones, elected November 24th, 1877; 
and Isaac Chase, elected November 30th, 1878. W. H. p! 
Smith is the present church clerk. 

The Sunday-school was organized as early as 1830. At 
present there is a flourishing school of 175 scholars, with 
50 scholars in the primary department, under Mrs. Knapp, 
and the whole under the superintendence of Edwin Smith 
Esq.' 

Dale Cemetery Association. 

At a meeting of the citizens of Dale and vicinity at the 
Free- Will Baptist church, November 29th, 1873, Isaac Chase, 
Zadoc Nichols, Horace Jones, Charles D. Thompson, E. S. 
Smith and Orin Smith were elected trustees of the above 
named association. It was decided to hold the annual meet- 
ings of the association on the last Saturday in November of 
each year. Upon the adjournment of the general meeting, 
the trustees elected the following officers of the association, 
to serve for one year: President, Zadoc Nichols; vice' 
president, Charles D. Thompson; secretary, E. S. Smith; 
treasurer, H. R. Farmer. 

The trustees subsequently purchased three acres and a 
quarter north of the village from George Jenks and wife, for 
$323, and of Orin Smith and wife, for $50, the right of way 
from the Gulf road along the west side of their farm to the 
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cemetery grounds — a strip twenty feet wide; also, of P. Mal- 
lison and wife, for $3, a small corner of a lot adjoining the 
cemetery grounds. 

The grounds were surveyed into burial lots of suitable 
size, which are held at $10 each for those outside of the cen- 
ter circle, and $20 each for those inside the circle. 

The officers elected November 30th, 1878, were: Zadoc 
Nichols, president; J. M. Smith, treasurer; E. S. Smith, 
secretary; trustees— Z. Nichols, J. M. Smith, O. Smith, E. 
S. Smith, Charles D. Thompson and Charles Weber. 



BIOGRAPHICAL. 



JUDOS JOHN a 8KINNBR. 

This eminent dtiaen of western New York, long a reaklont of the village 
of Wyoming, died June 6th, 1871, at the borne of bit later rears, No. 145 
North street. Buffalo. The following biographical sketch, originally pub- 
lished In the Buffalo Gamier. It extracted from a memorial volume contain- 
ing the tributes of the pulpit and the press, statesmen snd corporations to 
the memory of Its Illustrious subject. 

John B. Skinner, son of Benjamin Skinner, of WUIkunstown. Berkshire 
county, Mass., was born July 284, 1786, In s house erected by Colonel Slmoods, 
bis maternal grandfather, on the bank of the Hoosaok river. His paternal 
grandfather was the Bev. Thomas Skinner, a graduate of Harvard Unlver- 
slty, snd during his whole ministerial life pastor of the Congregational 
church at Westchester, Conn. Ha father was one of the first settlers of 
wnilamstown ; assisted In the erection of Williams College, and was ever 
liberal and efficient In support of the Interests of the church and every 
Christian and benevolent enterprise. John B. graduated from Williams In 
1818; read law with the Hon, David BueL of Troy, and after attending a 
course of lectures at the law school of Judges Beeves and Gould, at Litch- 
field, Conn., we understand that he spent some time In Governor Mercy's 
office, but whether before or after bis admission to the bar we do not learn. 
Between young Skinner and the governor there existed a warm friendship, 
which only terminated with the death of the latter. He was admitted to 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York in August, 18SL His advan- 
tages were of the hi gh es t order; the young student knew bow to use them 
for what they were worth, and with a thorough knowledge of bis p r ofes 
■ton, high aspirations and a determination to su c c eed, he entered upon his 
career as a lawyer. He commenced practice In the town of Mlddlebury, 
near the center of the old county of Genesee, at present known as the vil- 
lage of Wyoming, In the county of the same name—both named by blm. 

His thorough knowledge of the law, his Indefatigable Industry, his enthu- 
siasm and eloquence, and genial manners soon attracted attention, and bus- 
iness flowed In upon blm from the neighboring counties, which' continued 
and Increased until he retired from the practice. In the year 1*08, when the 
two political parties were under the great leaders De Witt Clinton and Mar- 
tin Van Boron, without his solicitation be was nominated for the Assembly; 
and although the opposing party had been In the ascendancy for years, he 
was elected by an overwhelming majority. He was re-elected the two suc- 
ceeding years, without opposition, a compliment which had never before, 
and has never since, been paid to any Individual In the district. As s mem- 
ber of the Legislature he was smong the most prominent. He was chairman 
of the committee upon literature, and of many important select commit- 
tees: and the journals of the House and the political history of the period 
supply smple evidence as to how admirably he discharged his duties. In the 
year 1888 be was, st the solicitation of the bar, nominated by Governor 
Marcy and unanimously confirmed by the Senate circuit judge snd vice- 
chancellor of the eighth district. In 1848 he was appointed district judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas, which office he hold until the change of the 
constitution sbolisned the office. In 1852 he was, with the Hon. Horatio 
Seymour, sppolnted State delegate to the Baltimore convention which nom. 
Inated General Pierce for President ; and the next year one of the Presiden- 
tial electors to cast for him the vote of the Stste. In 18S8 he was appointed 
attorney of the United States for the northern district of New Tork, an 
office of much responelblliry and greatly sought for, but which, owing to 
his business in the State courts, he respectfully declined. 

In 1880 Mr. Skinner was married to Catharine, only daughter of Richard 
M. Stoddard, one of the most prominent of the early settlers of western New 
Tork. This amiable and accomplished lady died in 1888. He was again mar- 
ried in 1887, to 8arah A., daughter of Henry G. Walker, of Wyoming, who 
bore him one daughter, his only child, the late Mrs. JosJaa Letchwortb. 

At an early period of his residence at Wyoming Judge Skinner united 
with the Presbyterian church, of which he was soon appointed an elder, and 
his liberal and active efforts contributed much to raise this church from a 
feeble beginning to s position of Influence in that oommunity. He identi- 
fled himself with the moral and religious progress of an active and earnest 
people, and at the time of Ins removal from the county was president of the 



Bible, temperance and colonisation societies ; and it may be truly said of him 
that few men have been more widely known or have exerted a more salu- 
tary Influence. 

In the year 1890 be removed to this city, having previously secured one of 
the finest locations here; snd since that time he has enjoyed, in comparative 
retiracy, the fruits of sn setlve snd laborious life. At the time of his death 
he was a member of the b%urd of education of the Presbyterian church ; 
president of the board of trustees of the New Tork State Asylum for the 
Blind, sn Institution recently established at Batavla, and one of the noblest 
charities of the age; president of the State normal school. In this city; vice- 
president of the reformatory at Warsaw, a member of the board of trustees 
of the Buffalo Female Academy, and also a member of the board of trustees 
of the Buffalo City Savings Bank. 

His broad and active benevolence Invited the manifold responsibilities of 
s charitable and humane order which pressed upon him; snd in the discharge 
of the duties Incident to them he was gratifying his very highest ambition. 

As an advocate few men In the State enjoyed a higher reputation than 
Judge Skinner. The known purity and uprightness of his character, his 
comprehensive knowledge of men. his great readiness and self-command, 
combined with an earnest and Impressive manner, enchained the attention 
while It enlisted the sympathies of a jury, snd he very rsrely failed to carry 
them with him. As s judge be was clear, quick in apprehension and prompt 
In decision, and these ohsracterlstios rendered him useful, reliable and pop- 
ular on the bench. Indeed, there were no qualities wanting in Judge Skin- 
ner to make him the consummate lawyer and the able jurist. His mind em- 
inently fitted him for statesmanship, but he fairly shrank from public life, 
and whatever of political prominence he had he owed first to an ardent de- 
votion to the principles of the Democratic party, and secondly to an Intense 
desire on the part of those who knew him to compel him to act In public 
life. Undoubtedly the most reasonable explanation of his avoidance of 
everything that oonld be Interpreted to mean political ambition was his 
great love for bis profession and his undying attachment to persons, places 
and things. It Is said of him that If he owned an old horse It was to him the 
best horse In the world snd worthy of his kindest and most thoughtful at. 
tentions. and he never wished to part with it. The same constancy was ex- 
pressed toward everything he loved, and such men out of their habitat are 
never truly themselves He was s man of the very strongest convictions ; 
snd ms s Democrat of the old school, and a communicant In the Presbyterian 
churcu.hls faith was unqualified and unwavering. The religions element of his 
character was largely unfolded, and with an active and profound benevo- 
lence, be was a thoroughly Chriatian gentleman. He was catholic and liberal 
In his views; was decidedly an optimist, and viewed human nature, with all 
Its shortcomings, with the kindliest eyes; snd his masculine wlU and power 
were so blended with exquisite tenderness as to present him as the incarna- 
tion of strength and delicacy. He has always been known for his fine sensi- 
bilities, snd equally well for the Irresistible power he exerted when arrayed 
against a bad man or a great wrong. Whenever he was compelled to spply 
the lash he threw the whole strength of his nature Into the business and was 
merciless; but no appeal to his heart was ever made In vain. Through the 
Iron of his character ran a vein of silver, and he was known of men to be as 
truly good as be was nobly strong. In his later years be filled the term 
44 venerable " to perfection, and the radiance of his pure and lofty life, his 
fidelity to principle, his genuine manliness, his large .benevoleooe snd his 
loving and lovable nature, should keep his memory green forever. 



Johh Quxrct Adams was born March 17th, 1886, in Stafford, Genesee 
county, and came to this town In 1868 from the place of bis nativity. He 
was married November 8tb. 1888, to Frances M. Cox, of Mlddlebury. Mr. 
Adams is a well known farmer, and is noted for his public spirit. He has 
always lent his aid In the erection of bridges and churches, and In other pub- 
lic improvements. Mr. and Mrs. Adams are members of the Baptist church. 
The former has long held the office of trustee; the latter has for years been 
a teacher in the Sunday-acbooL 

Bsldbm Allbh was born October 87th, 1808, and died October 6th, 1871. 
He came to Mlddlebury from Mlnden, Conn.. In 1816. February 87th, 1841, 
he married Miss Eunice C French, of Pavilion, who was born July 15th, 
1818. Mr. Allen was Influential in measures looking to the construction of 
the SUte Line Railroad. His father, 8lku Allen . was born In Mlnden, Oonn~, 
and came to Mlddlebury In 1816. He assisted materially In building Middle- 
bury Academy and the Baptist church. Mr. Allen's mother, formerly Esther 
Bradley, was also a native of Connecticut. Sherman French and wife (for- 
merly Charity Beach), father and mother of Mrs. Seldeo Allen, were born 
In Connecticut. Two of Mrs. Allan's brothers were soldiers during the 
Rebellion. ™* 

Nams* Babbitt was born in Massachusetts, October lath. 1808, ■«* »»tr- 
rled ftophronla Holloway (born March 10th, 1810). of Middleborough, Mass*, 
June Sand, 1888. They have three children. The family removed to Mlddle- 
bury In August, 1888. Mr. Babbitt, who owns a farm of one hundred and 
sixty-eight acres, has served the town as commissioner of highways two 
years. Mr. and Mrs. Babbitt are members of the Presbyterian church, and 
Mr. Babbitt helped to build the Free- Will Baptist church. Mrs. Babbitt has 
had charge of the Sabbath-aobools in Dale. 

Mxrbt R. Bailby, fanner, was born May tflnd, 1866, m Mlddlebury. and 
was married November S8th, 1889, to Boaslla Wuaon. of that town. He has 
served as supervisor of the town four years; also as collector, and assisted 
materially in repairing the Baptist church at Mlddlebury. He has been dork 
of the church of which his wife is a member twenty-one years. His father, 
Aaron Bailey, was born m Westmoreland county, Ps-, In December, 1801, and 
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ctme to Warsaw Id 1806, locating west of the village, and spending hit first 
night there In a cabin without doors or floor. He was deacon in the Baptist 
church forty years. He died In 11176. Mrs. Bailey's father. Ira Wilson, saw 
service as a captain in the war of 1812-14, and was afterwards appointed 
colonel of militia. Mr. Bailey bad two brothers in the late war. one of 
whom was a captain ; the other is judge of the Court of Appeals in Chicago. 

Mtror C. Bailey was born in Mlddlebury, October 28th, 1842. November 
14th, 1866. he married Bosetta M. Choate, of this town. He has served as 
constable and collector ; is now assessor. He was a soldier in the late war. 
He Is a member and deacon of the Mlddlebury Baptist church, and has been 
for five years teacher In the Bible class. Mrs. Bailey is also a Sunday-echool 
teacher. 

Bdwamd Babbbb was born in Washington county. August 17th, 1841. 
June 18th, 1871. he married Ella Miller, of Mlddlebury. who was born Decem- 
ber 8th, 1847, the year in which Mr. Barber came to Mlddlebury from vr • u- 
ington county. They have two children. Mr. Barber is a farmer, and the 
owner of one hundred and fortv acres of land. Mr. and Mrs. Barber are 
members of the Presbyterian church, and Mrs. Barber Instructs a olass In 
the Sunday-echool. 

Buasax Babbba was born In Vermont In 1810. came to Mlddlebury In 1846, 
and In 1849 married Parmella Fisher, of Covington, where her father, Thomas 
Fisher, was a settler in 1817, having previously lived for a time in Stafford, 
Genesee county. Mr. Barber has been twice married. He has three children 
by the first and two by the present wife. The family are members of the 
Presbyterian church. Charles Barber, their youngest son. Is a graduate of 
Rochester University, and is preparing for the medical profession. 

Srawcan H. Bbadlbt was born in Mlddlebury. April 19th, 1819. He is a 
farmer and the owner of one hundred and ten acres. Decern ber 9th, 1863. he 
married Sally P. Smith, of Turk, Livingston county. His father, Abljah 
Bradley, was born In Connecticut, August 28th, 1795. and came to Mlddle- 
bury In 1811, accompanied by his wife. They made the Journey with a 
wagon, and were eighteen days on the road. The family have for many 
years been connected with the Baptist church. Abljah helped to build the 
first Baptist church at Wyoming and the academy at Mlddlebury. Allen 
Smith, father of Mrs. Bradley, was born in Connecticut, September 18th, 
1780, and came to York, Livingston county, In 1818, accompanied by his 
wife, formerly Patience Graham. There were seven children in the family. 

Fra* klxw W. Capwxll was born in Mlddlebury, April 81st, 1828. Janu- 
ary 1st, I860, he married Ellen C. Cory, of Mlddlebury. He is an Insurance 
agent. He has served fifteen years as justice of the peace, ten years as pres- 
ident of the Genesee Baptist Sunday-school Association, and twenty-one 
years as secretary of the Wyoming Sabbath-school Teachers' Association. 
Mrs. Cap well has been a teacher in the Baptist Sunday-school. Peter Cap- 
well came to Mlddlebury from Albany county in 1808. Two families, con- 
sisting of fourteen persons, and all their earthly possessions were conveyed 
to their future home in a covered wagon, camping out in the woods nights, 
and being guided on their Journey, which consumed two weeks, by biased 
trees. Upon their arrival the first few meals of which Mr. Capwell partook 
were spread on the cover of a chest. The first table In use in the family In 
their new home was made of lumber which Mr. Capwell brought a distance 
of twelve miles on bis back and on horseback. On the way he was chased 
by a panther. He received his education after his marriage, at the common 
schools, which he attended with his oldest son. He was one of the origina- 
tors of the old Mlddlebury Academy, of which he was treasurer for many 
years, and is remembered as an ex-ooldler of the war of 18B-14. He was a 
deacon In the Baptist church and a militia captain. Abner Cory, Mrs. Can- 
well's father, came from Rhode Island in 1817, and returned to his native 
State three times on horseback. 

Isaac Chasb was born In OrangevUle, May 11th, 1811, and came to Mld- 
dlebury from Attica in 1866. He is a farmer, and has served the town as 
justice of the peace and highway commissioner, and the Free- Will Baptist 
church as trustee. He was married March 26th. 1868, to Sally Benham, of 
Attica, who died December 27th, 1886. December 16th, 1886, he married Mrs. 
Miranda Bills, of Parma. He has eight children living, seven of whom are 
the issue of his first marriage. 

Oscab Cham was born in Attica. October 31st, 1836, and was married Oc- 
tober 5th, 1870, to Miss Msry A. Benchley, of Mlddlebury. He came to the 
town in January, 1856, and is s school teacher, station agent and telegraph 
operator. He has served as collector two years and has been elected town 
clerk. 

Samusl A. Cox was born February Uth, 1888, In Mlddlebury. He was 
married May 19th. I860, to 'Amanda pwen, of Mlddlebury. They have six 
children. He has been a blacksmith and carpenter, and for twenty years a 
farmer. Mr. and Mrs. Cox are members of the Baptist church, and Mrs. Cox 
has long been a Sabbath-school teacher. 

Hbjtrt Cboitkritb was born December 81st, 1888, In Mlddlebury. He was 
married September 9th. 1866, to Jenny L. Barrett, of this town. He served 
as a soldier in the late war, and Is now s farmer. He has been chosen to the 
offices of inspector of elections and excise commissioner, and Is s trustee of 
Mlddlebury Academy. He Is a member of the Baptist church. His father, 
A. H. Cronkhite was born in Hcnssslscr county, November 1st, 1804. and 
came to Mlddlebury. of which town he was the first supervisor, in 1881. The 
maiden name of Mr. Cronkhite's mother was Matilda Baldwin. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cronkhite were Baptists. Dyer Barrett, Mrs. Cronkhite's father, was 
born in Rutland, Vt n December 10th, 1814. He was supervisor of Mlddle- 



bury when It formed s part of Genesee. Her mother, formerly Louisa 
Clark, was born May 6th, 1823. 

Horacb G. Cushiiio was born In Wyoming, January 29th. 1882. He was 
married January 12th. 186). to Miss Mary Miller, of his native place, who Is s 
member of the Baptist church. Mr. Cunning Is a member of the firm of 
Cushlng Brothers, dealers in drugs, medicines, books, stationery, groceries, 
etc.. at Wyoming. The records show that he has served the town as clerk. 
He Is s member of the Masonlo fraternity, and belongs to Warsaw Lodge, No. 
549. He states that the Brothers of the Mystic Tie held communications In 
Mlddlebury at an early day. Hesekiah Miller. Mrs. Cushlng's father, was 
i in Massachusetts In 1797. 



Thomas 8. Coararo, senior member of the firm of Cushlng Brothers, was 
born January 6th. 1829, In Wyoming, and married Miss Lavlnla Pratt, of 
Syracuse, In 1869. Mr. Cushlng wes appointed postmaster by President 
Pierce, and held the office nine years. He is now notary public. He owns 
sixteen sore* of land In the village of Wyoming. The Cushlng brick block 
is one of the Onest in the section. Mr. and Mrs. Cushlng. who have four 
children, are members of the Presbyterian church, of which the former is 
clerk, and toward the building of the house of worship Mr. Cushlng was a 
llbetal contributor. Seth Cushlng. father of Thomas S. and Horace G. 
Cushlng, was born In Hlngham. Mass.. In 1795. He came to Wyoming some 
time previous to 1820. sod was the first classical teacher In Mlddlebury 
Academy, and continued his services in that capacity for twenty years. In 
consideration of his vsluable services his children were educated at the 
academy free of expense. He died in February. 1837. His wife, formerly 
Persis 8tanton, sister to General Phlneas Stanton, was born in Woodstock, Vc 
She died August 29th, 1878. 

Mattbbw Doom was born in Yorkshire, England. May lst,184S. February 
27th, 1878, he married Harriet D. Warren, of Warsaw, by whom he has had 
two children. He came to America from Yorkshire, England, In the fall of 
1865. and Is one of the most su cc es sf ul bee keepers In western New York, 
keeping fifty swarms. Russell Warren, Mrs. Dodd's father, was bora In 
Washington county, October 2Btb, 1808, snd fettled In Wyoming county in 
1826. Emily Thompson, afterward Mrs. Russell Wsrren, was also a native of 
Washington county. She came to Wyoming county In 1824, traveling with 
an ox team and consuming twenty-two days In the journey. She died March 
21st, 1876. Mr. and Mrs. Warren had nine children. The latter was a member 
of the Methodist church thirty-five years. 

Bam* A. DuBTza was born in Massachusetts, July 29th, 1886, and came 
to Mlddlebury In 188L He Is a leading farmer, owns three hundred and 
twenty acres of land and has been prominently Identified with the best in- 
terests of the town. His fatner,Thomas Durfee, was born in 1804, and brought 
his family to the town at the date above given. He owned at one time 
nearly four hundred acres of land In the States of New York and Michigan. 
He was supervisor and held other town offices. Mr. Durfee's grandmother 
lived In Rhode Island during the Revolutionary war. One day, when she 
was about twelve years old. some British officers entered the house, and in a 
scuffle which ensued she was thrown on her face and her nose was broken 
by the concussion. 

LaAifDin Eastman was born in Genesee county, October 9th, 1815, and 
has been twice married ; the last time, September 14th. 1865, to Harriet Cox, 
of Mlddlebury, who waa born July 23d, 1830. By his first wife he has two 
children ; by his second, one. Nathaniel Eastman, his father, came to Mld- 
dlebury In 1817, and lived for fifty years on the farm he then took up. Mr. 
Eastman is s teacher and farmer, and Mrs. Eastman is a member of the 
Methodist church and has been a teacher of common and Sunday-eobooia. 

Miss M. P. Ewbll was born in Mlddlebury. May 12th. 1818. She was edu- 
cated at the Mlddlebury Academy, under the Instruction of Joseph Elliott, 
and has been a teacher In the common sobools. She manifests a great Inter- 
est in Sunday-schools and Bible classes, and baa long been a teacher of the 
same. She is s member of the Mlddlebury Baptist church. Her home is 
with her brother, Hiram Bwell. Her mother taught. In a log school-house, 
the first school In the neighborhood of Wyoming. She waa a woman of 
great religious influence, and waa known as a Christian guide at an early 
oay. 

William H. Ewbll was born in Mlddlebury. December 1st, 1880. October 
20th, 1852. he married Miss Bmerancy J. Miller, of Mlddlebury, by whom he 
has eight children. He Is a farmer, and owns one hundred snd forty-six 
acres of land. He has served as assessor. Mrs. Bwell is a member of the 
Presbyterian church. 

Eusxa Gat was bora in Mlddlebury. December 15th, 1886. May 26th, 
1867. he married Harriet Smith, of Mlddlebury. Mr. Gay built a cheese fac- 
tory, which has been In successful operatioo for ten years. He gave $600 
toward the endowment fund of Pike Seminary. His father was born In 1790, 
and came to Wyoming county from Oneida county penniless, but in time 
became the owner of seven hundred acres of land. His grandfather waa a 
Revolutionary soldier. 

Snuoir Howabd was born in Attica, January 25th, 1887, and came to Mld- 
dlebury in 1854. He is a farmer, and for the past ten years has dealt la 
produce. He has helped to lay out roads, and Interested himself in pub- 
lic affairs, He-Is a member of the Ancient Order of United Workmen. 
At present he holds the office of assessor. He was married January 3d, 
1867, to Ellen Dodson, and March 18th, 1870, to Loess Taber, both of Mlddle- 
bury. 
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Obxavillb B. Howm was born September 14th, 1844, In Middlebury. Jan- 
uary 80th, 1886. he married Miss Mary J. Dodson, of Friendship, Allegany 
county. He is a farmer, and has been chosen unhot. Ho Is ft member of 
the Free-WIll Baptist obnrob, and of Warsaw Lodge, No. 647. F.4A.M. 
Mrs. Howes is ft member of the Baptist obarota. William Howes, bis father, 
served in the war of 1812-14. Heoameon foot from Massaobusetts to Mld- 
dlebury, bis total wealth constating of eighteen Spanish dollars. Subse- 
quently be amassed s fine property. The father of William Howes and 
grandfather of OrtavWe B. Howes was a Revolutionary soldier. Elmer 
Dodson, Mrs. Howes't brother, was a soldier in the late war. and died in 
Anderson vine prison. 



HiftAM Hujtt was born in Newstsnd, Brie oounty, and married Hattie 
Cox, of Middlebury, and oame from Brie oounty to this town, where be Is a 
farmer, Mareh 26th, 1856. David Cox, Mrs. Hunt's father, was born in Ver- 
mont, in 1814. He oame to Mftddlebory empty-handed, and by the exercise of 
perseverance und industry paid for over seven hundred sores of land. He 
was formerly a teacher in the oommon schools, and for two terms served 
the town as supervisor. He died April Wtb. 1874. He married Aurelia Dow 
(born February 1st, 18180 in 1846. Her father came from Vermont in 1840 
and is living, at the age of ninety-two. 

Naxaxm W. H ummo T O W was born in New Haven, Vt„ October Ad, 180, 
and oame from there to Mlddlebury in 1884. November 18th, 1849, he was 
married to Mary Conklin, and February 86th, 1861, he married Bosanna Wil- 
son. The present Mrs. Huntington's father was an early settler in the town, 
and among other pioneer experiences often related that of the lorn of bis 
only porker by the bold descent of a bear upon his sty. Mr. and Mrs. H unt- 
ington are members of the Free-wm Baptist church. 

Otis H. Kxtth was born in Bsston, Mass^ in 1842, and married Miss Tay- 
lor, of Perry, December 86th. 1861. He has sines 1844 been a resident of 
Wyoming, where be is siesding dealer in dry goods, groceries, hats and 
caps, boots and shoes and general merchandise He has been town clerk two 
years. Mr. and Mrs. Keith have for fourteen years been members of the 
Presbyterian church, and Mrs. Keith renders efficient service in the Sunday- 
school. Mr. Keith's father, Otis G. Keith, wi 



Oxoaox M. Mills* was born in Mlddlebury, August 28d, 1884, and mar- 
ried Mary Bradley, of Mlddlebury, by whom be bass son and a daughter. 
He Is * farmer, and has assisted In laying out roads in the town. Mr. and 
Mrs. Miller are Baptism, and in the erection of the Wyoming Baptist church 
be rendered valuable aid. 

Hshdsssos Mills* was born August 3d, 1884. In Mlddlebury. January 
1st, 1861, be married Laura E. Decker, of Onto, who was born August 18th, 
1866. Mr. and Mrs; MUler are prominent in the Presbyterian ohuroh, which 
they assisted in rebuilding. They have live ohlldren. Mr. Miller has helped 
to lay out roads in the town. He is a farmer and owns two hundred and 
fifty acres. The tree in which Shattuck caught bis foot grew upon H. Mil- 
ler's farm. He saved hit life by severing the foot at the ankle Joint with a 
Jack knife. 

Rxxkkiah Mills* was born in Wlllmmeburgh, Mass., Msroh 25th, 1766, 
and arrived in Mlddlebury February 12th. 1814, having Journeyed from his 
native town on foot in fourteen days. He Is a farmer, and has served the 
town as commissioner of highways six years, sssessor six years, and as over- 
seer of the poor six or eight years, and wsa trustee of the Mlddlebury 
Academy. Mr. Miller baa helped to build all of the churches In Mlddlebury, 
and is s liberal contributor toward the erection of the now unfinished Bap- 
tist church of Wyoming. Charles' F. Miller, bis son. served in the late war, 
and was for a time a prisoner of war at Belle Isle. Mr. Miller bss been twios 
married— the first time May 81st, 1862, to Boaa L. Newton, of Iowa, by whom 
be bad four children. His present wife, Lucy, had been previously married 
and had four ohlldren. Mr. and Mrs. Miller have been members of the 
Baptist church forty and forty-five years respectively. The former baa 



Jobx 8. Mills* was born May 12th, 1819, in Mlddlebury, and was married 
November 18th, 1846, to Sarah G. Smith, of Mlddlebury. He is a farmer, and 
has been instrumental In laying out roads and building school-houses and 
churches. His father, Aaron Miller, was born in Willlamsburgh, Mass* Feb- 
ruary 8th, 1782, and oame with an ox team (the Journey consuming three 
weeks) to Mlddlebury in 1812, and cleared the farm where John 8. Miller 
now lives. In the pioneer days the nearest store wss at Batavia, and Mr. 
.Miller was obliged to go twenty miles to mllL Seth Smith, Mrs. Miller's 
father, saw service in the war of 1812, and received a land warrant from the 
government. Mr. Miller's grandmother died at the age of ninety s e v en ; 
Mrs. Miller's at one hundred and two. 

8h>ht S. Mosaos, farmer and owner of one hundred and seventy-five 
acres, wss born In Hoocac N.T., January 80th, 1804, and was married October 
18th, 1882, to Harriet Kemp, who was born September 10th, 1811,and who has 
borne him six children. He came to Mlddlebury in 1842 from Genesee oounty. 
He served ss constable in Onondaga county eight years, and for the same 
length of time in Genesee oounty. Mr. Monroe's father, Samuel Monroe, 
was a soldier In the last war with England, and died of an epidemic soon 
after the battle of Queenston Heights. Mrs. Monroe's father. John Kemp, 
was a machinist, and by industry smsssed s competency. He owned at one 
time one hundred and eighty acres of land, and served the town ss highway, 
commissioner. 

Ambboss P. Mosksr was born in Schoharie oounty, February 6th, 1824, 
and oame to Mlddlebury in 1846, having married, July Sd of that year, Maham 



Cronkhlte, of Otsego oounty. Mr. Mosher bss been s blsoksmlth and a mer- 
chant and Is now a farmer. Mrs. Moeber's father helped to haul the materials 
for Mlddlebury Academy. Mr. and Mrs. Mosher are members and the 
former a trustee of the Baptist church. 

Zaboc Nichols was born in Attica. March 16th. 1824, and married Julia 
Hinman. of Warsaw, October 3d, 1850. Mr. Niohois's birthplace was over the 
town line. In Attica, but in the school district in which he lives. He is a 
farmes, and owns one hundred and ninety-eight and one-half acres. His 
father, Zadoc sen., was an early settler. His only means of obtaining the 
n wno ss art os of life was by the manufacture and sale of potash, which he was 
obliged to haul to Boehester to market with an ox team. His pioneer ex- 
perienoss were many. Mr. and Mrs. Nichols are members of the Free- Will 
Baptist church. Mr. Nichols is president of the new cemetery association. 

Joseph Nswsll was born April 6th. 1807, in Rensselaer oounty, end 
oame to Mlddlebury with bis parenta. He married Anna Warren, of Genesso, 
Livingston oounty, June 80th. 1866. His father. Silas Newell, came to Wy- 
oming oounty in 1806 from Rensselaer oounty with a team, requiring about 
seventeen days to perform the Journey. He purchased four hundred acres 
of land, on which the village of Wyoming is located. He kept the first 
hotel there, which stood in the center of the road in front of the present 
town ball. It was a double log bouse with s frame addition. He next put up 
a barn on the site of the present hotel. At that time the nearest neighbors 
were a mile distant each way. He next built and opened a store. His next 
enterprise was s clotblery. which was operated by a man by the name of 
Carmine. Later be built the old Mansion House, on the site of the town 
hall, which was burned about eight years ago. In 1817 he buUt Mlddlebury 
Academy and also the first grist-mill, employing that year about fifty men. 
Joseph's mother bought the bell for the academy, which was the first ever 
hung west of the Genesee river. Joseph was the oldest son. and wss a 
farmer from the age of fourteen up to thirty-one. From that time he has 
been the proprietor of Newell't Hotel. He bss been s member of the 
Presbyterian church forty-five years and his wife forty-two years. Mr. 
Newell has always manifested a lively interest In the elevation of society, 
and has been a consistent and ardent advocate of temperance. 

Chablss F. Nswtok wss born in Covington, August 8th, 1862. Orrtlle 
H. Ne wton, his father, was born in Jefferson oounty. in 1826. and came to 
Perry In 1887. He returned to Jefferson county and enlisted as a soldier in 
the late war. WhOetn the service be was afflicted with erysipelas and it was 
neoessary to amputate bis leg three times. He survived the last operation 
only two days. At the time of his death he bad been two years in the ser- 
vice. Mr. Newton's mother (formerly Chloe Carlisle) was born in Warsaw 
January 18th. 1826, and was married to Mr. Newton July 24th, 1861. They 
bad five ohlldren. Mr. Charles P. Newton's grandfather waa a soldier in the 
war of 1812 and died in the service. His great grandfather on bis mother's 
side wss on duty in the Revolutionary war. 

Zxwas H. Owsv was born in Middlebury. February 26d. 1810, and was 
married January 29th, 1886, to Mist C. Ludden. of Bennington. They have 
twelve living children. The family are Baptists. He has served the public 
ss constable, school Inspector and trustee of Middlebury Academy. Mr. 
Owens father, Blipbalet Owen, was born in Windham, Conn, May 0th, 1184, 
and came to Middlebury in June, 1806, settltnir on the farm now owned by 
bis son. He was viewing this place with an Idea of locating here at the time 
of the great eclipse of that year. Zenas Owen had two sons in the late war. 
After bis settlement the nearest grist-mill wss twenty-five miles sway, and 
be waa often obliged to crack his grain witha stump and pole mortar and 
pestle. He was many yean s deacon in the Baptist church. One of bis sons 
Is a Baptist preacher. Mrs. Owen's parents were natives of Bastbampton, 
Mass. and located In Bennington in 1808, where Mr. Ludden built the first 
framed house. They were two. weeks on the Journey, traveling with an 
ox sled. He waa a member and for forty years etork of the Baptist church 
with which bis wife was also connected. He was for years a teacher of 
vocal music. 

SoLOir Paos was born in Addison oounty, Vt., November 17th, 1801. Sep- 
tember 6th, 1821, he married Nancy Garfield, of Sohrooo, Essex county, where 
his father. Timothy Page (who died in 1810). was a well known physician; and 
came to Middlebury in 1844. where he has been a carpenter, a millwright, 
and for thirty-five yean a farmer. His sons. Selieudus snd James W. Page, 
enlisted in Company B. 2nd Iowa volunteers. The former was a color bearer 
and died with bis country's flag in his band, while participating in a gallant 
charge on Fort Donelson, under command of General Grant. James W 
served his term of three year*; wss discharged and re-enlisted, and served 
until the does of the war. Mrs. Page's brother, Caleb C. Garfield, waa a 
soldier in the war of 1612-14. and took part in the battle of Pittsburgh. 

Timothy Paos was born in Vermont. May 24th. 1T67, and came to Middle- 
bury in July. 1830. January 26th, 1866, he married Lydia Wilson, of Middle- 
bury. hy whom be has a son snd s daughter. He is a farmer. Coming to 
Wyoming at a comparatively early day, Mr. Page has seen the village grow 
up, and has himself erected some of the best buildings there. Merritt C 
Page, son of Timothy Page, was a graduate of Tale College. He was ap- 
pointed attorney-general of Montana by President Grant, and died while 
fording a river in 1877. Ira Wilson, Mrs. Pages's father, was born In Ver- 
mont, in 1766. and came to Mlddlebury In 1808. He served in the war of 1812- 
14. and held a colonels commission. He was Justice of the peaos a number 
of terms. His death occurred .in 1675. 



Josk Bxdob was born in Devonshire, England. June 22nd. 1816. At the 
age of seveneteen he came to America and located In Le Boy. Genesee oounty; 
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and three years later came to MIddlebury, where for thirty years he was 
successfully engaged In blacksmlthing snd the manufacture of carriages. 
During his long business career he was never sued and never sued but one 
man, and never sold a customer's note. At one time he owned three hundred 
acres of land, but retains only his home farm of fifty acres. May 18th, IMS, he 
married Miss Nancy Perkins, of MIddlebury, daughter of Philip Perkins, a 
native or Rutland, Vt„ who came to the town at an early day; by her he 
had four children. He held the ottos of highway commissioner. Mrs. Ridge's 
mother, formerly Cynthia Wood worth, was born In Canada, In 1788. Mr. 
and Mrs. Perkins were familiar with the hardships and vicissitudes of pioneer 
life. Mr. Ridge has served nine years as assessor, and is trustee of the 
Presbyterian church, of which* Mrs. Ridge is also a member. 

Job Bhhbhaji was born February 13th, 1786, in Lanesborough. Mass , and 
came to MIddlebury in 1818, locating where his son, Bthlel a Sherman, 
now lives. He was superintendent of the poor in Genesee county before 
Wyoming was organised ; was one of the commissioners to locate the site 
for the Wyoming county almshouse; laid out the "Gulf road " from Wy- 
oming to Dale ; assisted in building the Presbyterian church, and at his 
death (October 7th, 1889 left a legacy of 81,000 to that church, in which 
while living he bad been a trustee and elder. Bthlel C. Sherman was born 
October 11th, 1818, the year of his father's advent in MIddlebury. and was 
married March 8th, 1814, to Kllsmbef b B. Fargo, of Stafford, Genesee county, 
a native of Montvllle, Conn. He has served as commissioner of the R. and 
8. L. Railroad; was one of the building oommltee of tbe.Presbyterian church, 
and assisted in the erection of the town hall and the depot. 

Awha Sierra was born in Ireland, where her father died, and came to 
MIddlebury with her mother In 1848. She married Orlando 8. Smith, of MId- 
dlebury. May 17th, 1871, who died March 80th, 1876. Mr. Smith was a soldier 
during the war for the Union, and was in the battle of Bull Run and other 



Bdwut 8. Smith was born in China. N.Y„ April 98th, 1888. Hawley Smith, 
his father, came tu Attica while yet a youth, from Otsego county, and for a 
time was captain of a militia company. Mr. Smith, who has been a carpenter 
and Joiner.teaober and farmer, was married April fSd, 1868, to Elisabeth Perry, 
of MIddlebury. He has served as school commissioner six years, Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith mn members of the Free-Wlll Baptist church. The latter has 
been superintendent and teacher tn Sabbath schools. 

Fhajtk B. Smith, editor and proprietor of the WyomtnQ Valley Bra and 
job printing office, was born in Warsaw, February 6th, 1864,-and married 
Miss Belle Wlsner, of Mount Morris, Livingston county, September 10th. 
1878, and came to Wyoming the following month. He is a member of the 
Letchworth Rifles Band,and la identified with the Warsaw Episcopal church. 

J. Moiraoa Smith was born in Attica, February 12th. 1881, and came to 
MIddlebury in 1847. In 1814 Henry Smith, father of J. Monroe Smith, came 
to MIddlebury. where he was highway commissioner. He also held com- 
missions as lieutenant and captain of militia. Mr. 8mith was married to 
Frances Johnson, of Bennington, September 8th. 1868. He has held the of- 
fices of assessor and inspector of elections, and Is prominently Identified with 
the Free- Will Baptist church. 

William H. Smith whs born In Henrietta, N. T., October 81st. 1884. He 
is a farmer, owning one hundred and four acres of land, and has been a res- 
ident of MIddlebury since the spring of 1848. Henry W. Smith, his father, 
was born in Montgomery county, in 1706, snd removed early to western 
New York, and in 1881 to Warsaw. He was a member of the Dutch Re- 
formed church, and held the office* of sssessot and overseer of the poor. His 
mother. Clarinda Smith, was born in Connecticut, in 1788; was a member of 
the Methodist church, and died in 1868. Mr. Smith has two sisters-Mary A^ 
a Coogregationallst, and Miranda, a Methodist. 

Hbmby S. Stbobo was born In MIddlebury* August 18th, 18*4. He is elder, 
teacher, treasurer and secretary in the Presbyterian church and Sunday- 



school, s member of the Wyoming County Sabbath-school Assentation, and 
of the executive committee. He Is Identified with Batavia Lodge. No. 476. 
F. * A. M. His father. Joshua Strong, was a soldier in the war of 1818. 
March 17th, 1888, Mr. Strong married Miss M. Francena Bond, born July 10th, 
1886, In Qittaraugus oounty; then of MoKean county, where her father was 
one of the first to recognise the possibilities of the subsequent great 
coal developments. Mr. Strong served honorably in the Rebellion, in 
Company A^ 0th N. T. cavalry. 

Nathan B. Stbomo was born June Stnd. 1888. in Pavilion, and was mar- 
ried September 11th, 1854, to Amanda Taggart. Thomas Taggart. her father, 
was born In Pennsylvania, and came to Livingston county when about six 
years old. He served in the war of 1818-14, and was taken prisoner and con- 
fined at Halifax. He was a comparatively early settler in Covington, and 
died in Wisconsin. Mr. Strong wus s resident of MIddlebury from 1881 until 
bis death, May 18th, 1876. He was and Mrs. Strong is ooonected with the 
Presbyterian church. His widow and his son, William T. Strong, live on the 
homestead, a farm of one hundred and eight acres. 

Chabus D. Thomson was born in MIddlebury, February lfth. 1887. Jan- 
uary 6th, 1860, he married Miss A. B. Spring, of Attics, They have two 
children— Edward B-, born in October, 1840 (who married Isabel Miller, in 
November, 1877). and a daughter. A thai Thomson, father of Charles D. 
Thomson, was born in Oneida oounty. in 1806, and came to MIddlebury, 
where the son is a leading farmer and dairyman, in December, 1888. He was 
the first postmaster at West MIddlebury. 

David Vahdsbhatdb* was born in Schenectady. April flat, 1806. Octo- 
ber 12th. 1888, he married fcve Van Ess. of MIddlebury, who died September 
18th. I860, and by whom he had eight children. September 28d, I860, he mar- 
ried the widow of Charles Van Epos, of Saratoga. N. T. (who died September 
84th, 1864, and to whom Mrs. Vanderhayden was mirrtud December 15th, 
1880). Mrs. Vanderhayden's maiden name wus Betsy Wilson. By her first 
husband she had seven children, four of whom are living. Her great-grand- 
father was a cooper, and worked at his trade after he was ninety years old. 
He died uged ninety-eight. 

Eaeaaxaa Wbhstbb, who has circumnavigated the globe, was born in 
Dryden, Tompkins oounty, December 80th, 1884, and came from there to 
MIddlebury in 1840 or 184L He was for a time a member of the crew of a 
whaling vessel. In tees hasmrdous occupation he has been a I 
teacher, and has served the town as supesmtendent of common 
justice of the peace two terms snd part of a third, and as supervisor three) 
terms. He married Miss Luotnde Higgins. of MIddlebury, July 6th, 1848. 
Both sre members of the Baptist church, and have contributed to the up- 
building of society, and have assisted in building school-houses and 
churches. Henry Higgins, father of Mrs. Webstar, was born in Otsego 
oounty, in 1801, and came to Wyoming oounty In 1817. He was justice of the 
four years, ssse s sor twelve or thirteen years, and for a time school 
He also served as captain of militia. His wife was- born in 
Pompey, N. T., December 84th, 1807, and died November 9d. 1870. They 
were the oldest members of the Free-Wlll Baptist church of Dale. Con- 
stant Webster, Mr. Webster's father, came to OrangevWe in 1887. and was 
highway commissioner. 

Rom* R. WxHtTHB was born in South Warsaw, December 30th. 1884. 
December 84th, 1846, he married Miss Laura Baker, of Warsaw, by whom ho 
had seven children, four of whom are living. In April. I860, he came to 
MIddlebury, where he Is a farmer and the owner of one hundred and fifty 
acres. He has been ov ersee r of the poor six years, and is a member of and 
has been class leader in the Methodist church. His father. Witness Webster, 
was born in Vermont, May 4th, 1787, and came to Warsaw in 1808: and during 
his residence there he filled every office within the gift of his townsmen. 
His mother, formerly Charlotte Phelps, was born in Connecticut. April 
88th, 1798. His uncle, Blixur Webster, was judge of Genesee oounty. John 
Baker and wife, Mrs. Webster's parents, were born In Vermont, and came 
to this oounty in 1888. Mrs. Baker's maiden name was Ruth Doan, 
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HE first individual titles to lands lying in the 
present town of Orangeville were granted by 
the Holland Land Company, in 1803. In that 
year the following persons " took up " land, lo- 
cated principally in the eastern part of the town, 
the articles being issued in the order named: Elnathan 
Finch, James Sayer, John Place, Joseph Ethridge, 
Christopher Sly, Benjamin Sly and Benjamin Spencer. In 
the following year the only purchases made were by Solo- 
mon West and John Ames. In 1805 the number of s les 
increased to fourteen, the purchasers being: Seth Sherman, 
jr., Lemuel Chase, Seth Sherwood, A dial Sherwood, Ebene- 
zer Tyrrill, James Coates, Samuel Wilson, Enos Smith, John 
Wilcox, James Duncan, Gideon Sly, Noah Willis, Elisha 
Doty and John Grover. Durin j 1806 articles were taken by 
Aaron Kinsman, Silas Beckwith, Isaac Gardner, Truman 
Lewis, John Grover, Stephen King, Seth Sherwood, Jacob 
Howe, Reuben Morse, Ahaz Allen, Shubael Atkins, Lyman 
Cady and Levi Atkins. 

The foregoing is a complete list of those who had taken 
articles to land in this* town previous to January 1st, 1807, 
two of whom, John Grover and Seth Sherwood jnade two 
purchases of land each. 

The following record of early deeds of land in this town 
is from the books of the Holland Land Company: 

June* Sayer. 1806, part of lot 14; Daniel Kelly, 1807, part of lot 18; Adlal 
Bberwood, 1800. part of lot 21; Joanna Mitchell, 1800, part of lot 40; Daniel 
Tupper, 1810, part of lot 7; Nathaniel Tupper, 1810, part of lot 10; John 
Grover, 1810, part of lot 20; Bphraim Durfee, 1810, part of lot 84; Samuel 
Ward, 1812. part of lot 14; Peter White, 1812, part of lot 60; Rial J. Merryfleld, 
1813. part of lot 18; Adlal Sherwood. 1813, lot 22; Amaat 8mith, 1818, part of lot 
80; John Grover, 1814, part of lot 87; Jerry MerreU, 1814, part of lot 87; Jamea 
Coats, 1814. part of lot 02; Bllsur Webster, 1815, lot 0; Elisabeth Merryneld, 
1815, part of lot 21: Ryal J. Merryfleld,1815, part of lot 21; Lemuel Chase, 1815, 
part of lot 28: Anson Sherwood, 1815, part of lot SO; Noah and Harvey Mer- 
rill, 1815, part of lot 88: Truman Lewis, 1810, part of lot 2ft Reuben Stone, 
1810, part of lot 28; Silas Ororer. 1810, part of lot 20; 8. Wheeler and W. 
Farmer, 1810, part of lot 80; John Tilton, 1817, part of lot 28; Jotbam Butler, 
1817, part of lot 2ft Ephraim Durfee, 1817, part of lot 34; Alanson Cnrtlss 
1817. lot 4ft Peter White, 1818, part of lot 68; John 8. Cowden. 1818, part of* 
lot 54; J. D. M. Collins, 1810, part of lot 7; Joseph Duncan, 1810, part of lot 7; 
Oliver Lee, 1810, part of lot 2ft Jeremiah Butler, 1820, part of lot 10; Bllsur 
Webster, 1821, part of lot 1; William R. Bartlett, 1822, part of lot 15; Phineas 
Butler, 1825, part of lot ft Jerry Merrell, 1823, part of lot 2ft Joshua Mitchell, 
1822, parts of lots 81 and 3ft Phineas Butler. 1824. part of lot ft George A. 
Johnson, 1835, part of lot 81; Jane Ferguson, 1827, part of lot ft Giles Benson, 
1827, part of lot ft John Head, 1827, part of lot 17; Jeremiah Butler, 1828, part 
of lot 10; Calvin Baptist church, 1828, part of lot 20; Phineas Butler, 1820, part 
of lot 2; Jonathan and Joseph Head, 1820, part of lot 18. 

John Duncan and James Sayer, relatives by marriage, 
were the pioneer settlers of the town. They were immed- 
iately followed by Elisha Doty and Lemuel Chase. Duncan 
came, with his family from Orange county, N. Y., and lo- 
cated on the south part of lot 13 in the winter or spring of 
1805, cutting his way through to his land as best he could; 



a few years later he removed from the town. Elisha Doty 
settled the same spring on lot 12, nearly opposite Mr. Dun- 
can. Each of these pioneers owned a small amount of 
stock, which browsed in the woods during the summer months, 
and was hunted and driven home evenings, generally by the 
women. M rs. Duncan once in search of the cows lost her way, 
and had to pass a restless and perilous night in the forest. 

James Sayer was born in the town of Warwick, Orange 
county, N. Y., November 26th, 1768. He took an article 
to a tract of land on lot 14 in 1803, and in the first months 
of 1805 came from Ontario county, bringing his family with 
him, and permanently located on the southwest corner of 
the lot, where he carved out a home, planted the first or- 
chard, and continued to reside most of the time until his 
death, January 29th, 1843. His first wife was Abigail 
Duncan, of Dutchess county, to whom he was married sev- 
eral years previous to locating in Orangeville. She died in 
1807. For his second wife he married Mrs. Rebecca Adair. 
His son, Benjamin Sayer, was born in Dutchess county, N. 
Y., May 22nd, 1799, anc * came to Orangeville with the fam- 
ily in 1805, where his entire after life was spent He died 
September 29th, 1847. 

Adial Sherwood and his brother, Seth Sherwood, came 
from Cayuga county and secured articles to unusually large 
tracts of land in 1805. The former located on lot 22. After 
several years he removed westward, and became the founder 
of the M Sherwood tavern stand," a few miles east of Buffalo. 
He was married in Orangeville in 1809, to a Miss Wood, a 
native of Maryland. Seth Sherwood also left the town. 

Silas Merrifield emigrated from Massachusetts to Cayuga 
county, N. Y., in 1805, and to Orangeville in 1806. He 
subsequently bought and located on lot 21 — three hun- 
dred and sixty acres. He was married in 1808 to Eliz- 
abeth Peacock, a native of Maryland, and died in 
February, 1814. The farm continued in the possession of 
his family, and is now occupied by his son, William Merri- 
field. 

Truman Lewis, born November 5th, 1784, in Farmington, 
Conn., set out for Oneida county, N. Y., in 1806, on foot, 
with an ax, a little bundle of clothing and a pillow. He came 
to Orangeville, ar. 1 located on part of lot 28. Here he won 
an enviable competence. He represented Genesee county in 
the Legislature in 18352nd 1836, and was appointed the first 
treasurer of Wyoming county. He was an ensign in the 
war of 181 2. He was one of the founders and supporters 
of the Presbyterian' church of Orangeville. He lived on the 
farm of his own making most of the time until his death, 
which occurred September 15th, 1865. 
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A large and enterprising family named Merrell located 
near the center of the town from 1807 to 181 1. Noah Mer- 
rell, the father, was born in Litchfield county, Conn., in 
1758, and was married in 1780 to Hepsey Pettibone, of 
Norfolk, Conn. They reared a family of nine children, all 
born in Connecticut. In 1802 Mr. Merrell emigrated to 
Addison county, Vt.; thence to Westmoreland, Oneida 
county, N. Y., in 2804; and in October, 181 1, he came to 
Orangeville, and took up sixty acres on lot 38. Here he 
spent the remainder of his life, dying August 26th, 1839. 
His wife died February 9th, 1840. Mr. Merrell was a sol- 
dier in the Revolution under General Poor, volunteering at 
the age of sixteen. He was present at the surrender of 
Burgoyne, and participated in several • engagements. 

Noah Merrell, jr., his eldest son, was born February 24th, 
1781. He settled on lot 37, in Orangeville, in 1810. He 
was a shoemaker and tanner, and tanned the first leather in 
this town in 181 1. His first tannery consisted of rude vats 
out of door and covered with bark. He subsequently built 
and operated one on the north part of lot 29. He engaged 
in the mercantile business about 1817, at Orangeville Center. 
He was the first supervisor of the town. In 1835 he sold out 
here and removed to Ohio, where he died. 

Jeremiah Merrell, the third son of Noah, was born May 
30th, 2785, and came to Orangeville from Oneida county in 
February, 181 1 ( settling on the northeast corner of lot 37. 
About 181 6 he built a frame tavern at Orangeville Center, 
of which he was many years proprietor. He was the first 
postmaster there, which office he held nearly thirty years. 
He continued a resident of this place until his death. 

Harvey Merrell, the fourth son, was born July 28th, 1789. 
He came from Oneida county to Orangeville in October, 

1809, and subdued and improved a tract on lot 38. He as- 
sisted in making the first road from Warsaw to Orangeville 
Center. On February 131b, 181 6, he was married to Mary 
Hoxsie, of Rensselaer county, N. Y. She died October 22nd, 
1878. They had nine children, all born on the homestead. 
Mr. Merrell died here June 19th, 1879. 

Ephraim Durfee was born in Tiverton, Rhode Island, 
June 1 2th, 1785, and in 1801 removed with his parents to 
Broadalbin, Fulton county, N. Y. There he remained until 

1 8 10, when he married Polly Clawson, of that county, and 
immediately emigrated to Orangeville. He bought lot 34 
(three hundred and sixty acres) and spent his life on the 
place. He died January 15th, 1879. He had nine children, 
all of whom were cradled in an ordinary sap trough. Mr.' 
Durfee gave to most of his children well arranged farms in 
the vicinity of his own house. He was an exemplary mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends for over sixty years, and an in- 
dustrious and respected citizen. 

John S. Cowdin, born in Fitchburg, Mass., in 1785, em- 
igrated thence to Orangeville in February, 18 11, purchasing 
a tarm on lot 54, upon which a log house had been built and 
a small clearing made. Here he lived until his death in 
1 86 1. His brother, Putnam Cowdin, was born in 1783, and 
in the spring of 181 r located on lot 46. In 185 1 he removed 
to Strykersville, where he died in 1857. Craig Cowdin was 
born in Fitchburg, Mass., in 1781. He came to Orangeville 
in 1813, and lived on lot 38 until his death, in 1847. 

John Tilton was born in Martha's Vineyard, Mass., De- 
cember 20th, 1785. In 1787 his father, Cornelius Tilton, 
removed to Kennebec county, Me., where John remained 



until twenty- one years of age, when he came to New York, 
staying in Albany county one season. In 181 1 he came to 
Orangeville and bought a farm of one hundred and fifty 
acres on lot 26. He was first married in j8r4 to Elizabeth 
Butler, of Washington county; afterward (October 22nd, 
1824) to Amarilla Doty, of Orangeville, who was born in 
Scipio, Cayuga county, N. Y., February nth, 1801, and died 
in Orangeville June 5th, 1862. Mr. Tilton was a sergeant 
in the war of 1822. He lived where he first settled until 
his death, November 3d, 1868. 

Jonathan Coburn was born in Connecticut, in 1785. He 
came with his family from Vermont to Essex county, N. Y., 
in 2805, and thence to Orangeville in July, 2812. He bought 
part of lot 52, and cut his own road through the forest from 
the Orangeville Centre road to his land, upon which he set- 
tled and where he spent the remainder of his life. He died 
in August, 2830. 

Simeon Morse was born in Guilford, Conn., in October, 
2782. When he was nine years old his parents removed to 
Greene county, N. Y., where he was married to Catharine 
Norton in February, 1802. In February, 2824, he removed 
to Orangeville and settled on lot 42, where he died in July, 
2867. His wife died in July, 2849, aged sixty-three. 

Reuben Stone was born in Hancock, Berkshire county, 
Mass., January 26th, 2790. In 2808 he removed with his 
parents to Greene county, N.Y., thence to Livingston county, 
and in 2813 to Orangeville, where he bought one hundred 
acres on lot 28 from the Holland Land Company. He was 
married in 2825 to Alroira, a daughter of Noah Merrell. She 
died December 22nd, 2832, and in 2832 he married Mrs. 
Julia Dunham, of Orangeville, a native of Connecticut. Mr. 
Stone was an orderly sergeant in the war of 2822. He lived 
on his first farm until his death, April 22th, 2869. His 
father, Russell Stone, was born in Guilford, Conn., January 
26th, 2759. He was a soldier of the Revolution, and was 
present at the surrender of Burgoyne. He was wounded in 
the hand at the battle of Stillwater. 

Phineas Butler, with a large family of grown up children, 
became an early settler in the southern part of the town. 
His resident descendants are probably more numerous at 
the present time than those of any other pioneer family. 
Mr. Butler was born of English parents, in Maine, in April, 
2760, and was married to Chloe Hammond, of the same 
State, also of English descent. He removed to Washington 
county, N. Y., thence to Orangeville in 2825, and settled on 
sixty acres on lot 29, where he remained until his death in 
August, 2836. His wife died in the spring of 2822. They 
reared eight children, all of whom came to Orangeville at 
an early day. Their names were Ansel, Obadiah, Jeduthun, 
Elizabeth, Phear, Benjamin, Chloe and Anna. Jeduthun 
Butler was bora in Maine, October 25th, 2786. He was 
married to Ruth Benson, of Washington county, in 2812, 
and in 2824 settled on lot 26 in Orangeville, buying at first 
eighty acres. His first wife died September 29th, 2828, and 
he was married in November, 2829, to Martha Freeman, of 
Saratoga county, who died in February, 2858. Mr. Butler 
lived in the town until his death, May 25th, 2853. Jeremiah 
Butler settled on lot 20 in 2825. He was born in Maine 
in October, 2755, and was married to Hannah Robinson, 
a native of the same State, who died in Orangeville in 
1845. He died in the spring of 285a 

John Head was born in Saratoga county, N. Y., Novem- 
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ber 13th, 1795, *"<! came to Orangevillc in the spring of 
18 1 6, locating on lot 18. About 1827 he sole} out here and 
removed to Madison county, where, in 1832, he was elected 
to the Assembly. He returned to Orangeville, and in 1839 
was elected member of Assembly from Genesee county. He 
also held several offices of trust and responsibility in his 
town and county. He was married November 30th, 1819, 
to Ruth Head, of Little Compton, R. I., where she was born 
February 10th, 1796. She died in Orangeville May 2nd, 
1877. Mr. Head died at his residence in Orangeville Sep- 
tember 17th, 1864. His only surviving child, Mrs. E. M. 
Benson, now owns and occupies the homestead. 

Artemus benson was born in Easton, Washington county, 
N. Y., November 30th, 1789. He came to Orangeville in 
1814, and bought and cleared one hundred acres on lot 10. In 
1840 he sold to John Head, and removed to a farm on lot 2, 
residing there until his death, August 20th. 1859. He was 
first married to Lydia Bassett, of Washington county, who 
died in 1823, leaving two children. In 1 825 he married Har- 
riet Vary, of Dutchess county, N. Y., who still resides on the 
homestead. Two of Mr. Benson's brothers, Giles and Elihu 
Benson, came from Washington county to Orangeville about 
the same time with him, the former locating on lot 2 and the 
latter on lot 18. Giles remained where he first settled until 
1840, when he returned to his early home in Washington 
county, where he died in 1844. Elihu lived in this county 
till his death, in 1878. 

Seth Porter came from Colbrook, Conn., to Orangeville in 
1807, and settled on lot 28. He lived in the town until his 
death. . 

Levi Johnson was among the first to settle at Johnsons- 
burg. He was born in Connecticut, in 1 766. About the year 
1806 he removed with his family to Madison county, N. Y., 
and in March, 18 19, to Orangeville, locating at what is now 
Johnsonsburg. He first bought thirty acres of .land on the 
east side of Tonawanda creek, upon which a man named 
Martin had begun building a saw-mill. This mill Mr. John- 
son finished, and the same year built a grist-mill at the same 
place. He continued an active and useful resident of the 
place until his death, March 6th, 1833. He had four sons — 
Levi, jr., Harvey, James and George — all of whom except 
the eldest came to Orangeville with their father, became 
permanent residents at Johnsonsburg, and were during their 
lives among the leading business men of the place. 

Levi Johnson, jr., was. born in Connecticut, in 1795. He 
came in 1816 from Madison county to Johnsonsburg, where 
he remained two or three years, and then removed from the 
county. 

Among the pioneers were Aaron Kinsman, on lot 38; 
Ebenezer Tyrrell, on lot 30; Lemuel Chase, John Grover, 
Joshua Mitchell, Asahel Ward, Paul Richards, Oliver Lee, 
Zoar Blackmer, Nicholas Reddish, Job Whiting, Israel 
Branch, Samuel Mehan, Jonathan Teil, William Buxton, 
Jacob Crossett, Robert Hopkins and Isaac Moore, all of 
whom located as early as 18 zi. There were in that year 
between forty and fifty families in the town. 

Mrs. Dolly Moulton, although not a pioneer, was for many 
years a resident of. the town, and at her death was undoubt- 
edly the oldest person who ever lived in Orangeville. She 
was born in Ashby, Mass., November 2nd, 1780, and came 
to Attica in 1830, and from there to Orangeville in 1834. 
From 1842 until 1870 she resided in Genesee county, when 



she returned to Orangeville, and spent the remainder of her 
life at the home of her daughter, Mrs. John L. Lewis, where 
she died May 10th, 1879, in the ninety-ninth year of her 
age. She was three times married; her first twd husbands 
were soldiers in the war of 181 2. Her last marriage, to 
Royal Moulton, occurred in 1842. He died in 1870. 

The only instance upon the Holland Purchase where an 
attempt was made to introduce slave labor occurred in this 
town. Joshua Mitchell and his mother-in* law, Mrs. Wood, 
from Maryland, came to Orangeville about 1809, bringing 
with them ten slaves. Soon after their settlement here Adial 
Sherwood married another daughter of Mrs. Wood, and 
received a part of the slaves. Turner, in his history of the 
Holland Purchase, says that '* in the end most of the slaves 
liberated themselves," and " one of the last of the lot was 
sold to William Keyes, of Batavia." One faithful old ser- 
vant, named George, remained with Mr. Mitchell until the 
death of the latter and the dissolution of the family. 

Initial Events in Orangeville. 

The first article to land in this town was taken by Elnathan - 
Finch, in the early part of 1803. 

The first orchard was planted by James Sayer, on lot 14, 
in 1805. 

The first child born was a son of Seth Sherwood, born in 
1807. 

The first death was that of Mrs. Abigail, wife of James 
Sayer, in 1807. She was buried on Mr. Saver's farm, on 
lot 14. 

The first marriage was that of Adial Sherwood and a 
Miss Wood, from Maryland, in 1809. 

The first saw-mill was built in 18 10, by Robert Hopkins 
on the west side of lot 47, on Stony brook. 

The first inn was kept in a log building at Orangeville 
Center, by Isaac Moore, in 181 1. The first frame hotel was 
built and kept by Jeremiah Merrell, in 1816, at the same 
place. 

The first tannery was built on lot 30, by Spalding Wheeler 
and Captain William Tanner, in 1814. 

The first frame barn was built by Silas Merrifield, on lot 
21. Truman Lewis built one about the same time on lot 28. 
It is said that his neighbors for some distance drew their 
grain to his barn to thresh it on his barn floor with a flail. 

The first store was kept by Silas Hubbard, at the center 
of the town* in 1814. 

The first post-office was established as early as 1814, at 
the center of the town; Jeremiah Merrell was the first post- 
master. 

Dr. Kelly was the first physician to locate in the town. 

The first schools were taught by Miss Corinna Lewis, near 
the center of the town, and Miss Mary Mc Knight, on lot 21, 
each commencing May 1st, 181 1. The former occupied a 
log building erected for religious meetings and day school 
purposes, on lot 37. 

The first school-house was built at the Center, about 1817. 

The first grist-mill was built by Levi Johnson, on Tona- 
wanda creek, in 18 19. 

The first cider-mill was built by Isaac Boardman, on lot 
21, about 1820. 

The first distillery was built and operated by Benjamin 
Peck, on lot 4, in 1823. A second distillery was built by 
Alanson Center on the same lot, in 1831. 
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Town Organization and Officers — Statistics. 

Orangeville was created by act of Legislature February 
14th, 1816. It was taken from Attica, and at that time in- 
cluded Wethersfield, which was set off in April, 1823. Its 
organization was completed at the first town meeting, held 
April and, 1816, "at the- school-house near the house of 
John Grover, at which time Zoar Blackmer presTded," and 
the following officers were elected: Noah Merrell, jr., super- 
visor; Zoar Blackmer, town clerk; James Saycr, John Gro- 
ver and Manasseh Grover, assessors; Jeremiah Merrell, con- 
stable and collector; Samuel Chase and Silas Grover, over- 
seers of the poor; James Coates, Ephraim Durfee and 
Nicholas Reddish, commissioners of highways; Miner Kelly, 
Oliver Lee and Luther Briggs, commissioners of common 
schools; James Kelly, James Richards and William Chase, 
inspectors of common schools; Peter White, Ephraim Dur- 
fee, Elijah Hammond and Samuel Nery, fence viewers; Reu- 
ben Stone and Daniel Wolcott, pound keepers; Alpha Rose, 
constable, and seventeen overseers of highways. 

The following are complete lists of supervisors and town 
clerks from the organization of the town, together with the 
years in which they served: 

a*p*v f o n .-H<mh Merrell, Jr.. MM, 1MT; Truman Lewis. MM4L MO, 1844; 
Junes Richard*, 18SS48, MBS** Jeremtah MerrelLlSS* John H«4,JSS7, 
MSB, IMS. appointed to nil ytmaej In 1844; Peter Richard* MB1. 18B; 
Pmnl Rlotaardi M88.M8i.M87. MS* Lebanah Wlnohertar.ttK ISA* Harre? 
OMa.M41.MiS; Beth C. Orosrener. MiB; Lyman C febbltt, 1848, M47; Peter 
WUte. Mil; Bphraim Wheeter, Mil; Thomas BneU, MBS. MO; Darld 
MoWetbej. MBS; Charlea Rtoharda, 1800, 18*4, MB1; Harrey Stone, MBSs Alfred 
8. Wlloox, MBS, 1884, 1883; Augustus Cowdm, M87; Jsmes H. Webster, 1S58, 
MBS. MSt, MBS; George Peek, 1880; Frank Lewis. MBS. M87; John Hawlej.MBO, 
MBS; ObadJah TUton, 1870, MT1: Channoej- WqIooU, 18H, 1878; Bphraim J. 
Johnson, 1874* 187*. MIS: Bugene Peek, MH; Darld Hall, 1878, MIS. 

2bima**s.-Zosr Blackmer, MM, MM; Spauldtoa; Wheeler, MIT, MM; LewSi 
Blodgett, 1888, 1881; Joel J. Smith, MBS; Paul Richards, MBS, MSi, MBS, 1846; 
Luther Briggs, MBS, MBS; Charles Jemtoon, 1817-81, 1884, MBS, 1817-44; Darld 
Westworth, M8S, 1181; Theodore 8. Bsrrett, 1848, 184T; Amssa Barrett. Jr., 
1848, 1848; James Morse, appointed to nil raoancy In 1849; Alonso HutobJneon, 
1550-88, 1888-60, 1872-76, 1878, 1879; JohnT. Lewis. MBi, MBS; W. D. Rto nar dson, 
1881, MBS; A. D. Hutohineon, 1817, 1877; John Holly, 1884-87; Andrew J. Barer, 
186S-7L 

The town is located in the central part of the county, and 
for a time was a formidable rival of Warsaw for the location 
of the county seat. The first courts and meetings of the 
supervisors were held in a public house at East Orange- 
ville. 

The town is six miles square, and contains about 22,500 
acres. The census report of 1875 shows that at that time 
there were 16,574 acres improved and 5,434 acres of wood- 
land, valued at $746,150. The valuation of buildings other 
than dwellings was $80,520, of stock, $122,868, and of farm 
tools and implements, $30,982. The gross amount of sales 
from farms in 1874 was $89,274. The number of tons of hay 
produced that year was 5,671. The number of acres of pas- 
ture in 1875 was 6,9 1 5, and of meadow, 4,915. 

A quite uniform loss in the population of the town since 
1845 is exhibited by the State census returns of half a 
century, which are annexed: 1830, 1,525; 1835, 1,791; 1840, 
1,949; 1845, 1,410; 1850, 1,438; 1855, 1,441; i860, 1,419; 
1865, 1,322; 1870, 1,217; 1875, ifitfa 

Schools op the Town. 

The first school-house in district No. 2 was built, of- logs, 
about 18 13. It stood in the present highway, on the south 
part of lot 56, and was occupied for school purposes until 
1824, when a frame building was put up on the southeast 
corner of the same lot, near the site of the present school- 



house. Among the early teachers in this district were Ralph 
Williams and Susan Joslin. 

The first school taught in district No. 5 was in a log build- 
ing standing on lot 37, which was used for this purpose and 
for religious meetings for several seasons. The first teacher 
here was Corina Lewis, a sister of Truman Lewis. , She was 
followed by Almira Merrell, afterward Mrs. Reuben Stone. 
Among other early teachers here were Esther Smith, Adams 
Gibson, Isaac Branson and Cyrus and Thomas Tanner. 

A log school-house was built in district No. 6 as early as 
1 8 14. It stood about twenty-five rods south of the present 
one, and was used for day-schools until 1824, when a new 
frame building was erected on the site of the present one. 
The present school-house was built in 1848. Among the 
early teachers here were Jane McLaughlin, Louisa Cowdin 
and Phebe Foster. 

The town at one time was divided into thirteen districts 
and parts of districts, but a decrease in the school popula- 
tion necessitated the consolidation of districts from time to 
time, until at present there are but six school districts in the 
town, with as many frame school- houses. The amount of 
school money divided among these six districts in 1B79 was 
$636.29. 

Post-offices and Mail Routes. 

A post-office was established at Orangeville Center as 
early as 1814. Jeremiah Merrell received the appointment 
of postmaster, which office he held until 184 1. The mail 
route was from Aurora, in Erie county, through the 
town of Orangeville to Warsaw. The mail was carried 
through semi-weekly on horse back; Chiproan P. Turner 
was the postboy. About 1836 this route became a daily one, 
and a line of four-horse coaches, running from Canandaigua, 
through Warsaw and Orangeville, to Ellicottville, was put 
upon the route and run until the completion and opening of 
the Erie railroad through the county. 

The first post-office at Johnsonsburg was established about 
1828. George A. Johnson was the first postmaster. The 
office was kept in his store on the east side of Tonawanda 
creek. 

The post-office at East Orangeville was established about 
1850. Marshall B. Crossctt was appointed the first post- 
master here, Dut was soon after superseded by Francis 
Fullington. 

The only mail route into the town now is a tri- weekly 
one from Warsaw, via East Orangeville, to Orangeville 
Center. 

The Orangeville Pioneer Association 

was formed for the purpose of perpetuating the memory of 
the pioneers and prominent residents of the town, and for 
social intercourse and amusement The original movers in 
its organization were Ephraim Wheeler, Chauncey and Ches- 
ter L. Wolcott, George H. Dunham and Harvey Stone. It 
was organized in June, 1876, by the election of Ephraim 
Wheeler president, and George H. Dunham secretary, who 
are still retained in the same capacity. Its official meetings 
occur annually in June, and thus far a general meeting and 
pioneer picnic has. been held on the 4th of July of each year 
at Wolcotfs grove, on lot 34. These annual gatherings have 
increased in interest and popularity, being attended by 
ousands of people from the country. 
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Dairy Interests and Cheese Factories. 

Dairying was initiated here by Reuben Stone, who, in 1823, 
having come into possession of two farms adjoining his own 
on lot 28, purchased about twenty rows and commenced the 
manufacture of butter and cheese. During the following 
five years Truman Lewis, Spaulding Wheeler, Jerry Merrell, 
Lyman H. Babbitt and a few others embarked in the same 
business, which has become the chief industry in the town. 
Cheese factories were introduced in 1864. There are now 
six in the town. 

The Johnsonsburg Cheese Factory was built in April, 1864, 
and was the first establishment of the kind erected in the 
town. It is a frame structure,sixty by one hundred feet in size, 
and two stories high. It is on lot 61, nejir Johnsonsburg, 
and contains three vats and twenty-four presses. It made 
in 1878 about 185,000 pounds of cheese. It is still owned 
and managed by George Hoy, its builder. 

Orangeville Center Cheese Factory. — This factory, on lot 
30, near Orangeville Center, was built in May, 1864, by 
James C. Wilcox and Monroe Ferry. It is a frame two-story 
building, thirty by one hundred feet in size, and contains two 
vats and elev -n presses. The amount of cheese made here 
in 1878 was 95.000 pounds. This factory, after changing 
hands several times, was purchased in February, 2878, by 
George Hoy, the present owner. 

The Orangeville Center Branch Factory was built in 1870, 
by Wilder & Hutchinson, on lot 48. The main part is thirty 
by forty-eight feet, two stories high; the workroom and dwell- 
ing attached is twenty -eight by forty-eight feet, and one story 
high. It contains two vats and eleven presses, and made in 
1878 90,000 pounds of cheese. This factory is now owned 
and managed by George Hoy. 

The East Orangeville Cheese Factory was erected in 1865, 
on lot 5, by Crossett, Peck & Eisenbart. It is thirty-six by one 
hundred feet, two stories high, and contains four vats and 
twenty-seven presses. It manufactured in 1878 195,000 
pounds of cheese. It is owned by Charles A. Green. 

The Boler Cheese Factory.— This factory was built in 1870, 
00 lot 15, by R. Boler, and was worked by him until 1876, 
when it was sold to George Hoy, who still owns and manages 
it. It is a frame, two-story, thirty-six by one hundred feet 
structure, containing two vats and fourteen presses, and in 
1878 made 85,000 pounds of cheese. 

The sixth cheese factory in the town was built on lot 49, 
in the spring of 1879, by Obadiah TUton and Peter Eisen- 
bart, and contains two vats and thirteen presses. 

Orangeville, 

located three-fourths of a mile north of the geographical 
center of the town, contains a grocery store and hotel com- 
bined, a steam saw-mill, a tannery, a cheese factory, a black- 
smith shop, a shoe shop, two churches, a school -house, and 
twelve or fifteen dwellings, occupied principally by farmers. 
Settlements were begun here as early as 1807 by Jeremiah 
Merrell, Ebenezer Tyrrell, and perhaps one or two others. In 
181 1 Isaac Moore opened a tavern in a log building on the 
southeast corner of the two streets, which he kept until 
1816, when it was removed and a frame hotel built on the 
same site by Jeremiah Mitchell, who continued the business 
until 1834. Silas Hubbard opened a store in this vicinity 
about 1814; three years later be was succeeded by Noah, 



Merrell, jr. Among other early merchants were Charles 
Jennison and William and Sanger Marsh. A tannery was 
built here in 1814 by Spaulding Wheeler and Captain Wil- 
liam Tanner. It was located about twenty rods north of 
the present tannery, and was built before the road from War- 
saw to Orangeville was established. Tanner came from 
Otsego county in 1814, and was a tanner and currier by oc- 
cupation. He remained in company with Mr. Wheeler about 
ten years, when he sold out, and the business was continued 
by Wheeler & Briggs until 1828. Mr. Briggs then retired 
from the firm, and the tannery was -owned and operated 
thereafter by Spaulding Wheeler and his sons, Schuyler and 
Ephraim Wheeler, successively, until 1848, when the latter 
erected a new tannery on the same lot and abandoned the 
first one. The present establishment is a two and a half 
story frame building, fifty by sixty feet in size, with a stone 
basement, and has a capacity of tanning seven thousand 
hides per annum. 

JOHNSONSBURG. 

Johnsonsburg contains two stores, a hotel, a grist-mill, 
two saw-mills, a map roller factory, a cheese factory, two 
blacksmith, one wagon and two harness shops, two churches, 
and about 250 inhabitants. A man named Martin is sup- 
posed to have been the first settler at this place, as early as 
18 16. He located on the east side of the creek, where he 
commenced to build a sawmill. In 18 19 he sold to Levi 
Johnson and removed. Mr. Johnson completed the saw- 
mill, and the same year built a grist-mill at the same place, 
which was* operated by him and his sons until 1834, when 
the present one was built by George and James Johnson 
sons of Levi Johnson. The saw-mill continued in use until 
it was worn out. A second saw- mill was put up on the east 
side of the creek, by Alfred Jones, about 1830, which is still 
standing. A cloth -dressing establishment was constructed 
in a part of the grist-mill about 1820, and operated by Levi 
Johnson and Artemus Mehan. Levi Johnson and Harvey 
Johnson built a distillery about 1824, on the east side of the 
creek, which was kept running ten or twelve years. 

The first store at this place was built and kept by George 
Johnson, on the east side, about 1827. Jonas Gates built 
and opened the first hotel, about 1828, on the site of the 
present hotel on the west side of the creek. Joseph Lewis 
built and kept a hotel on the west side about 1830. 

John Foote built a tannery on the east side in 1853, which 
he operated until 1865, when it was sold to Horace Thayer, 
who converted the building into a map roller factory, for 
which purpose it is still used. Mr. Thayer was drowned in 
the mill pond near this factory March 15th, 1875, while at- 
tempting to clear the ice from the dam. 

Dr. Barber was the first physician to locate at Johnsons- 
burg. 

JOHNSONSBURG SOCIETIES. 

Sons of Temperance. — A lodge of this order was organized 
at Johnsonsburg on the 15th of August, 1869, under the 
name of Ton a wan da Division, No. 4, S. of T., by Mr. 
Boughton, of New York. The first officers were: Horace 
Thayer, W. P.; Augusta Rudd, W. A.; J. E. Lewis, R. S.; 
Mrs. L. H. Jones, A. R. S.; E. J. Johnson, F.S.; George A. 
Blair, treasurer; James Tilton, conductor; Jennie Dunham, 
A. C; Alfreda Patterson, I. S.; Willie Lewis, O. S.; Alonzo 
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Dunham, chaplain; A. Dunham, P. W. P.; George W. Blair, 
deputy G. W. P. This organization maintained an existence 
until February, 1873, when it was disbanded and the Good 
Templars lodge formed. 

West Star Lodge, No. 107, Good Templars was constituted 
February 15th, 1873, by county deputy E. W. Hatch, with 
sixty-two members. The first officers elected were: C. F. 
Bentley, lodge deputy; Obadiah Tilton, W. C. T.; Miss 
Augusta P. Rudd, W. V. T.; Edward Reeves, W. S.; J. J. 
Head, W. F. S.; Mrs. Harriet A. Head, W. T.; Chester E. 
Head, W. M.; Miss Angeline Dodge, I. G.; Joseph Head, 
O. G.; F. L. Gladding, P. W. C. T. The lodge now num- 
bers thirty members, and meets every Friday evening in 
Tozier's Hall. 

Johnsonsburg Lodge, No. 3, Empire Order of Mutual Aid 
was organized April 15th, 1878, by George Sanborn, of At- 
tica, with fifteen charter members. The first officers were : 
W. J. Standish, past president; J. W. Jones, president; D. 
R. Munger, vice-president; L. H. Tozier, secretary; E. D. 
Turtle, financial secretary; Joseph Ward, treasurer; George 
West, conductor; H. J. Conger, chaplain; Horace Patrick, 
inside guardian; Dr. J. C. Van Pelt, outside guardian. The 
present membership is 15. 

The Johnsonsburg Cornet Band 'was organized in the spring 
of 1878, with twelve members. The first officers were: 
Ephraim J. Johnson, president; Truman L. Stone, secretary; 
William Lewis, treasurer. Emery W. Chase served as leader 
until his sudden death, November 10th, 1878. The same 
day H. D. Bentley, another member, also died. T. L. 
Stone was then chosen leader, which position he still holds. 
The instruments and equipments so far have cost about 
$250. 

CHURCH HISTORIES. 

BAPTIST CHURCH OP ORANGEVILLE. 

The first religious organization in the town of Orangeville 
was Baptist It was constituted a church in the early part 
of 181 2, with seven constituent members, among whom was 
James Sayer, who was the first church clerk. William Chase 
and his wife, John Grover, Nicholas Reddish, William De 
Voe, Job Whitting, and Elisha Doty and wife were early 
members. The first addition to the church by baptism was 
Mrs. Elizabeth Me rri field. This church was given fifty acres 
of lot 20 by the Holland Land Company. 

Among the preachers previous to 1833 were Rev. Messrs. 
Butler and Case, who were probably the first pastors, fol- 
lowed by Elders Jonas Tuttle, Stutson, Anson and Jabez 
Boomer. The latter became a resident of the town as early 
as 1823, and remained several years. He was then in Ohio 
a few years, but returned 

This church was duly incorporated under the name of 
"The First Calvinistic Baptist Society of the Town of 
Orangeville," January nth, 1823, at a meeting held at the 
school-house in district No. 4. The trustees elected at that 
time were James Sayer, John Grover, John W. Meddick, 
Festus Pettibone, Isaac Boardman, Eli Rood and Oliver 
Hoisington. This society was reincorporated March 16th, 
1842, under the same title, at which time Ephraim Wheeler, 
Alfred S. Wilcox, Amos Winslow, John Chapin, Charles J. 
Blackmer, Darius Stone and Hiram Jones were elected trus- 
tees. The religious and business meetings of the church and 



society were held at various places, principally in school- 
houses in the. central and northern portions of the town, 
until 1852, when the present frame meeting-house was built 
at Orangeville Center, on ground donated by Ephraim 
Wheeler. The structure is thirty-two by forty feet in size, 
and cost about $1,200. 

Elder Jabez Boomer closed a pastorate here in the begin- 
ning of 1833, and was soon followed by Rev. Peter Freeman, 
who remained one year or a little more. On July 12th, 1834, 
the church granted a license to one of its members, Chester 
Coe, to preach. 

The deacons in 1833 were James Sayer and Ezra Olin, 
and Ira Jones was chosen clerk in October of the same year. 
Chester Coe was ordained and installed pastor of this church 
March 18th, 1835, and continued until September 3d, 1836, 
when he was deposed from the ministry. In May, 1837, 
Rev. Jabez Boomer returned from. Newbury, O., and again 
assumed the pastorate of the church. He remained until 
1840, and was followed in April of that year by Rev. Alba 
Thorp, who continued until January 1st, 1842. Rev. Moses 
Pickett preached a year from March, 1842; Rev. Thomas 
Phillips one year from May, 1843; Rev. P. Nichols one 
year. 

Alvin Plumley, a licentiate from Hume, Allegany county, 
became a member of this church November 7th, 1845, and 
supplied the pulpit for a time. He was ordained here Sep- 
tember 30th, 1846, and continued as pastor until the spring 
of 1857. Rev. William Baxton,from Bethany, preached two 
years from April, 1858, after whom Rev. Russell T. Smith 
was pastor one or two years. During the year 1867 Rev. D. 
B. Morgan labored here, after which the pulpit was supplied 
for a time by Elder W. I. Crane, of Warsaw, since which the 
church has had no regular minister and only occasional 
preaching. 

In 1854 the church numbered 45 members, and 34 in 1867, 
since which time it has been gradually decreasing until there 
are very few left. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ORANGEVILLE. 

This church was organized' by Rev. John Alexander, at 
Orangeville Center, July nth, 1812, with nine constituent 
members, viz. : Israel Branch, Samuel Mehan, Samuel H. 
Smith, Noah Merrell, Mary Branch, Hepzibah Merrell, 
Amanda Teil, Betsey Smith and Anna Mehan. Israel Branch 
was elected the first deacon, and Noah Merrell first clerk. 
Rev. James H. Hotchkin, in his history of the Presbyterian 
church of western New York, says: " The present church 
of Orangeville was, as the writer supposes, named Attica, 
and. was organized a Congregational church. It was re- 
ceived under the care of the Presbytery of Geneva, on the 
4 accommodating ' plan, September 21st, 181 3. From that 
presbytery it was transferred to Niagara, and from Niagara 
to Genesee, on the establishment of those presbyteries. In 
1825 it consisted of twenty-two members; in 1834 of ninety- 
eight, and in 1846 of one hundred and two." 

The first additions to the church were on July 12th, 1812, 
when Daniel Easton and Amanda Teil, were baptized 
by Rev. John Alexander. In the spring of 181 3 the pulpit 
was supplied by Rev. F. Miller. He was followed in July 
of that year by Rev. Silas Hubbard, who preached here and 
at Warsaw two years and a half. Rev. Hippocrates Rowe 
came in September, 1816, and was installed as pastor of this 
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and the Warsaw church December 4th, 181 6, and continued 
two years probably. Mr. Hotchkin says that "in 181 9 the 
church was vacant, and from that period down to 1834 was 
for the principal part of the time reported vacant.** The 
church was favored, however, with preaching during that 
time by Rev. Hugh Wallace for four years from September, 
18x8; Rev. Abiel Parmele during the year 1825; followed 
by Rev. Hugh Wallace again; Rev. Warren Day, under the 
patronage of the American Home Missionary Society, 
preached a year, from April, 1829; Rev. John C. Morgan then 
preached three years, and Rev. Justin Marsh from 1833 un- 
til 1836. "Rev. William C. Kniffin was installed pastor of 
this church January 7th, 1836. He continued a little more 
than one year, and was dismissed February 16th, 1837." 
The preachers since that time have been Rev. Messrs. Isaac 
Chichester, as stated supply from 1837 to 1841; Nathaniel 
T. Yeomans from 1841 to 1846; R. H. Conklin as stated 

supply in 1846; William Piatt one year from 1849; 

Baldwin during the years 1850 and 185 1; Warren Day four 
years from 1851; E. H. Stratton four years from 1855; John 
A. Allen for the year i860; Martin B. Gregg from 1861 to 

1865; J. W. Hunt from 1865 to 1867; Quigley in 

1868; Dewey in 1869 and 1870; A. G. Wilcox in 1876 

and 1877, and F. Billsby in 1879. For several years past 
the church has had preaching only at irregular intervals. 
The number of members is five. In 1844 the session con- 
sisted of Elders Jeremiah Merrell, James Webster, Truman 
Lewis, Harvey Case and Marshall B. Crossett; the deacons 
were Harvey Case and Gurdon Armstrong. 

In 2826 the society built a large frame meeting-house at 
Orangeville. The site was opposite the present Presbyterian 
church, and was donated to the society for church purposes 
by Jeremiah Merrell. This structure was never completed, 
and in 1848 it was taken down and removed to East Orange- 
ville, where it was converted into a hotel and occupied as 
such for many years. The present church edifice was built 
in 1848, at a cost of about $1,800. It is a frame structure, 
about thirty-four by fifty feet in size, and was completed and 
dedicated in 1849. 

THE ORANGEVILLE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

This society was formed in the southeastern part of the 
town, and existed as an " indulged meeting," according to 
the usage of. that denomination, as early as 1826. Five or 
six years later it was formally organized or established at the 
house of Jeremiah Butler, on lot 10. The leading constit- 
uent members were: Jeremiah, Phineas and Jeduthan 
Butler, Ephraim Durfee, John Head, Samuel Coon, Daniel 
Freeman and John S. Carr. The society built a meeting- 
house on lot 10 about 181 9, which, though for many years 
unoccupied, is still standing, a small, unpretending frame 
structure, without dome or spire. The early recommended 
ministers of this society were Daniel Freeman and Joseph 
Head. About 1828 there was a genera] division of the 
society throughout the country. After this division the 
" orthodox " branch of this society held their meetings at 
the house of Phineas Butler, on lot 19, and the " Hicksites " 
continued to occupy the meeting-house. These branches 
long since ceased to exist as a society. There are at present 
only three persons living who were members of either branch. 
They are Joseph Head and his wife and William Hall, and 
are among the oldest inhabitants of the town. 



UNION EVANGELICAL CHURCH. 

This society was organized in the north part 6f the town 
in 1831, with twenty-nine members, among whom were 
Michael Glor, Christian Broadbrooks, Louis Bauer, Jacob 
Meder, Peter West, Henry Rummage and Michael Warner. 
The first pastor was Rev. William Feil, followed by Revs. 

Henry Hohnhulz, T. A. Bayer, Scherqbadius, John 

Keller, William Brombacher, Christian Hflderbrand, Charles 

Siebenpfeifer, Schmit,George Wiehe and John Althouse, 

who came in 1849. Rev - Henry Lausterer came in 1864 
and remained three years, followed by Rev. Julius Tennesson 
for one year. Rev. George J. Long preached from March 
4th, 1869, to October 4th, 1870. In 1843 the society built 
a church on lot 48, which was afterward blown down. It 
was rebuilt on the same spot, at a cost of about $2,000. In 
1870 the society erected a new church on lot 40, opposite 
the first one, on a lot donated by Henry Glor. It is of 
wood, fifty by forty feet in size, and cost $3,700. It was 
completed and dedicated by Rev. George J. Long in No- 
vember, 1870, at which time a division took place between 
the Lutherans and Dutch Reformed, of which the union was 
originally formed, the Lutherans withdrawing from the 
Union Evangelical Society to the number of about fifty. 
They, however, retained possession of the new church, and 
were ministered to by Rev. Mr. Long for about a year, when 
it was legally decided by the courts that they had no title to 
the church property as a society, and they were obliged to 
surrender it. The adherents to the name of Union Evan- 
gelical Society took possession of the new edifice, and have 
since held meetings there. Rev. Charles R. Beyer became 
their pastor January ist, 1872, and remained until January 
1st, 1878, when he was followed by the present pastor, Rev. 
T. Huber. The present membership is about forty. 

The Lutheran branch of this society returned to the old 
church, which they still occupy. With the exception of about 
one year's absence, during which time Rev. Otto Schroeder 
supplied the pulpit, Rev. Mr. Long has had charge of this 
church to the present. The membership numbers about 
thirty-five. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

A Methodist Episcopal class was formed in the northeast 
part of the town, as a branch of the Warsaw charge, about 
1850. Among its original members were Chester Perkins and 
wife, Moses Perkins, Silas Snyder, Roswell Warren and wife, 
and Lucius Byam and wife. Chester Perkins was chosen the 
first class leader. In 1853 the class was set off to the Wethers- 
field circuit, and Rev. Ephraim Herrick became pastor. 
Among the ministers who followed him were Revs. John P. 

Kent, Newell Newton, Samuel Hopkins, Gould, Elam 

J effers, 1 Joseph Terry (who was twice on this circuit), Joseph 
Latham, jr., John Hills and John W. Vaughn. 

In 1 86 1 the society built a meeting-house on lot 7, on 
ground donated by Lucius Byam. The building is of wood, 
twenty- eight by forty feet in size, and cost' $900. It was 
dedicated in December, 1861. At this time the church num- 
bered 40 members. After the pastorate of Mr. Vaughn the 
church was disbanded, and most of the remaining members' 
united with the Warsaw society. The church building is 
now the property of Samuel W. Perkins, of Warsaw. 
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FIRST FREE METHODIST CHURCH. 

This church was organized in Johnsonsburg, by Ephraim 
Herrick, in 1862. Elder A. H. Green was the first pastor. 
Meetings were held in the school-house at Johnsonsburg the 
first year. In 1863 the society built a meeting-house at that 
place, which was completed and dedicated in January, 1864, 
by Rev. D. W. Thurston. The following pastors have min- 
istered to this church, coming in the order named, and 
remaining one year, unless otherwise mentioned. 

A. H. Green, P. Butterfield, O. O. Bacon, P. Butterfield, 
second time; G. W. Humphrey, two years; H. Hornsby; W. 
Jackson, two years; A. H. Green, second time; A. A. Bur- 
gess, two years; J. Walton; A. B. Mathewson. two years; 
and the present pastor, who came in 1877. The present 
number of members is 16. 

A well-attended Sunday-school has been kept up in con- 
nection with this church most of the time since its organiza- 
tion. 



BIOGRAPHICAL. 



Gbobct Ahl waa bora m OianawriUe,Juiw 16th, 1866. January 1st, 1818. 
he married BUa Wood, bom at Warsaw, Msptsmber, 97th, 1867. Mr. Ahl baa 
been a fanner and oheeeornaker. He bas been superintendent of tneOrange- 
Tflle o h eaas factory since 1877. Hla father, John Ahl, wss born near Btraa- 
burg. Trance, In 1817, and emigrated to this State In 1886. He was a tailor, 
and first located in Buffalo. From 188T he lived on hit farm on lot 80 in 
Orsngertlle. He died January 88th, IMS. 

Hbvbt V. Bnvsoir, eon of Artemua Benson, waa born August 28th, 1896, 
on the eune farm where be now resides, and baa always lived in the town. 
He was married January 7th, 1848, to Esther M. Head, a daughter of 
Hon. John Head, of Orsngerille. She was born In OrangeriUe, December 
81st, 1887. They hare two children— Helen M„ bom April 87th, 1846, and 
Frank H., bom If ovember 18th, 1888. 

William Bugksl was bora in Hltohln, Hertfordshire, nngmnd, July 88nd, 
1777. He came to America at the age of nineteen, and remained in Hew 
York city a few years; then emigrated to Oenesee county (now Wyoming) 
and settled in the town of OrangeriUe. He resided there until about a year 
previous to hie death, which occurred at Bedford. Mlob~, February 18th, 1888, 
while he was on a riaft to hla daughter. He was then ssrsnty-nlne years of 
age. He was twice msrriedVnrst to Persia Bay, JuneSSnd, 1788; she bore him 
one daughter (Jane) and died July 94th, 1888. Hla asoond wife was Mary 
Ooburn. They were married October 88th, 1888, and both Ured many years, 
surrounded by a family of ssrsn children, three boys and four girls, tbu 
William, Thomas, Bsskftsi, Persia, Susan, Bsther and Mary. All of these are 
Uring except Thomas, who died July 18th, 1884, and Bsther, who died Feb- 
ruary 18th, 1878. Mr. Buokel was among the earliest settlers in the part of 
Oenesee county which is now Wyoming. He was a member of the M. B. 
church of OrangeriUe many years, which connection was only revered by 



Ctkts Conumv was bora in Vermont, March 88th, 1808. " His [ 

e county, N . Y„ in July, 1818, to lot fit, OrangeriUe, then 
young man Mr. Ooburn bought and cleared 
a farm on lot '.SB, where he lived until hie death, July 18th, 1878. In 1867 
he built a shingle-mill and turning lathe on hie farm, which is still worked 
part of the time. He ween l eadi n g member of the Presbyterian church of 
OTangerme nearly fifty years. He was married January 8th, 1888, to Han- 
nah, a daughter of Simeon Mores, of OrangeriUe. She was bom hi Greene 
eounty,*. Y„ November 19th, 1808, and came with her parents to Orange- 
rule in 18M. She still, with the assistance of her aoneOhTord and Franklin, 
carries on the homestead farm. Mr. Oobum'a children were Calrtn Inborn 
November 8th, 1888, who died March SBtb, 1884; Clifford M„ bom July 
81st, 1888; James F., bora December 8th, 1888; Lucy, bom July 10th, 1888, 
the wife of William F. Walker, of Cataract, Wis.; Norton, bora May 87th, 



1888, died March 88th, 1887; Mary, bora April 8th, 1841, died September ttb. 



William H. Goby was bora in OrangeriUe, March 88th, 1841, and wasmar- 
rled February 4th, 1884, to Uretta D„ daughter of Marshall Hutchinson, of 
OrangeriUe, He served in Company G, 8th N. Y. cavalry, the last nine 
months of the 'dvll war. After marriage he lived several yeara in IUlnole 
and Iowa. He is a builder ai 



Hnmnr Dixon was bora in Chatham. Conn., May 9th, 18U. From 1818 he 
was on a farm in Bethany, Geneset county, N. Y„ until 1887. when he located 
on a farm on lot 68, OrangeriUe. In 1808 he removed to Johneoneburg. His 
father, Charles Dixon, was a native of Connecticut, and previous to his re- 
moval to Genesee county was s — ^Hti g nun. j| r# Dj Z on was married 
May 87th, 1888, to Mrs. Harriet A. Dixon, a daughter of rtiram Porter and 
bora in Connecticut, March 10th, 1883. Hiram Porter was bora in Colebrook, 
Conn-, December 13th, 1707, and in 1889 came with his family to Johnsonsburg. 
From 1847 he Uved on s farm on lot 08 until 1888, when be returned to John- 
eoneburg where, he died May 9th, 1878. He had spent much of his life In 
mechanical pursuits. He was married October 10th, 1818, to Nancy Francis, 
a nativeof Durham. Conn. She was bora November 1st, 1708, and is stiU 
liring with her daughter, Mrs. H. Dixon, of Johnsoosbunr. Mr. Porter 
reared nine children, all of whom came with him from Connecticut to 
OrangeriUe. 

Cohbad H. Divans waa bora December 85th, 1811, in StiUwatsr, Susssx 
county, N.J. There he learned the tailor's trade. In 1884 he came to Be- 
taria, and in 1847 to hia present farm on lot 87, Orangeville. He was msr- 
ried October 6th, 1844, to Sarah Butler, a daughter of Jeduthun Butler, of 
Orangeville. They have two children, Allen B. and Martha O.; the latter the 
wife of Lyman Btakdy, of North Java. 

Alls* B. Drrxita was bora in Wethersfleld, this eounty, July 18th, 1848, 
but has Uvsd in Orangeville Unos 1847. He wee married October 80th, 1877, 
to Mary Cbeddook, of Pike. He was a teacher several years, but since me 
For the lset four years he has been deputy 



Ononon Hall Duxham has always Uved in OrangeriUe, where he was 
bora November 14th, 1888. In September, 1847, be graduated at the State 
normal school at Albany, and he was s teacher many years. He wi 
superintendent of common schools from 1849 to 1856, and from 1867 
school commissioner for the county seven years. He has also been farming 
and dairying on lot 00, where be has Uvsd sines 1800. H« is now In the insur- 
ance b usine s s , his farm and dairy of thirty-flve cows being managed by us 
two eons. Mr. Dunham wss married in April, I860, to Louisa T. Virgin, of 
Warsaw. She was bora In Weterford, Saratoga county, N. Y„ September 
80th, 1884, and is the eldest daughter of John and Betsey Virgin, who settled 
In Warm w in 1897. Hiey have three ohlld>en-M3ennifrede D„ bom January 
9th, 1861. married November 80th, 1871, to Ell T. Cleveland, of Bockford, HL, 
and died April 10th, 1886. aged twenty-nine yeara; Frank 8^ bora MerohSfd, 
1884,andnuurledFebniary88d,1818,toCmraA.North,of Attioa,N.Y.; and 
Fred. H„ bora October 80th, 188L Mr. Dnnham's father, Simeon, jr., ossae 
from Hebron, Conn., to Orangeville with hfts father, Simeon, in 1815, and 
located on lot 44. He was married in 1818 to Julia Porter. He died of a 
cancer In January. 1860, sged thirty-ore years. Hia widow married Reuben 
Stone, and died (also of cancer) In January, 1809. Julia Porter, who became 
the wife of Simeon Dunham and the mother of George Hail Dunham, waa 
bora in Colebrook. Conn., in December , 1708, and came to OrangeriUe in 
1808. George H. wss their second child, their first being Alonso, who waa 
born in October, 1819, and died in October, 1809. Their only other child, 
Franklin, was bora in June* 1888, and died in April, 1868. 

Burdbh Dunns, son of Bphraim Durfee, was bora In Orangeville, May 
Slst, 1814. He married Clara D. Peats, of OrangeriUe, a native of Washing- 
ton eounty, N.Y.,Msy6ih, 1809. Since then be has lived on lot 88, hie farm 
consisting of one hundred and flftv-etx acres. His first wife died April 17th. 
1847, and on July 18th, 1848, he was married to Alvera i TrueedsU. of Warsaw, 
who died March 14th, 1887. September 3d, 1867, Mr. Durfee married Mrs. 
Mary Moore, a native of OrangeriUe. He has si ways been a farmer. Nel- 
son J. Durfee, hit only child, was bora August 12th, 1840, and is now in 



Ban. Dumran wss bora In OrangeriUe. January 96th, 1818, and 1 

Boxana Potter January 80th, 1844. She died March 2nd, 1808, and Mr. Durfee 
. was married to Louisa Jane Potter June and, 1868. The children (aU bom 
In OrangeriUe) were Mary J. Durfee, bora March 89th. 1887; George W. 
Durfee, April 84th, I860, snd Lydla Cora Durfee, June 10th, 1888. Mr. Durfee 
more* on to bis homestead In 1844, where he lived up to the time of his 
death, March 3d, 1809. 

MA*vnr N. Fauho was bora In Warsaw vfllage, January SBtb, 1867, and 
wss married May 4th, 1848, to Hannah Derings, who wss bora in Collins, 
Brio eounty, N.Y., December Sfnd, 1888. In 1849 Mr. Fargo began farming 
on lot 4, in OrangeriUe, He cold out, bought a farm on lot 99, and Ured on 
it from April, 1806, until hfts death. May 8Mb, 1807. A portion of hfta time) 
Isttcrty waa t|>ont in making electro- ma gnetic ma c hin es. Mrs. Fargo now 

1 of her son. Her < 



A^ bora July 19th, 1849; Edwin, bora June 89th, 1808, andJfary J., bora July 
Stnd, 1880, the wife of Martin Spink, of OrangerUle. * 

Stltostxu Fold wss bora in Springfield, SuUlran county, N. H„ May 
S0th,186T. In 1848, with hi« fathsCt family, he emigrated to Sheldon, Wyo- 
mlng county. Hewas married to Margaret Allen, of Pembroke, Genesee 
county. N. Y„ July 9th, 1866, and in 1806 removed to Hillsdale county, Mich. 
Six years later he returned, and has since Ured In this county. His early 
Uf e wss principally spent in wagon-making. He serrcd In Company &U 
188th N. Y. volunteer Infantxy, the last three years of the Rebellion. He 
has been keeper of the Wyoming county sJms-house since December, 1888. 
His father, John Field, was bora in New HampaUre, March 88th, 119s, and 
wss s farmer in Sheldon from 1848 until 187L He then retired from aettre 
, and has since Ured with bit son Sylrester. 
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Btdwet Foots* wm born In Warsaw, September 24th, IMS, and haa always 
lived In tba county. Bo was married to Mrs. Hannah A. Cbburn, of Orange- 
vllle, May 14th, 187*. Since 1874 be has been a fanner and mechanic In 



Hsmbt Gnimv, the oldest son of Jacob T. Griffon, was born in Elba, 
Genes e e county, N. Y„ Jnne 16th. 1626. Be was married April 11th, 1848, to 
Bachel B. Crawford, of Orangevllle, a natlre of Saratoga county. Staoe 
May, 1880, be has been farming on lot 19 In OrangevlUe. He owns a steam 
saw-mill and In eonnection grinds ooarse grain. This mill was built by 
Mr. Griffon and others In 1888. and m 1674 became the p roper ty of the former. 
Mr. Griffon has been a Justice of the peace over twenty years, and has held 
other offices* His children are : Hannah M., born January 11th, 1880, the wife 
of William D. Wotoott. of Wetbersfleld: Hortenste E., born July 3d, 1858; 
Charles B^ born July 2nd, 1857, and Henry B., born February 5th. 1888. 



Isaac Gmvrar was born in Bibs. Genesee county, N. Y„ September 9th. 
1881, but stace infancy has lived In Orengevllte. He was mat rled May 18th, 
1865, to Hannah Hand, of Hartmnd. Niagara county, N. T., who died July 
Mth, 18*4. He has always been a farmer, and occupies the old homestead on 
lot 10. He has two children, Oreo A„ born July 7th, 1888, and Mary L« born 
October f8th. 1868. Mr. Griffon's father, Jacob T. Griffen, born In Dutches* 
county, K. Y„ August 8th, 1799. came, when nineteen, to Bibs. Genesee 
county. He was msrried to Bsthsbeba Butler, of OrangevlUe, June 5th, 
1881. 8he was born Msy 17th, 1800, and died April Mth. 1874. In November. 
1881. Mr. Griffen removed to lot 10, Orangevllle.where be has since remained. 
He has reared seven children, all of whom are still living. He has been as- 
sessor of his town for six years. 

David Hall was born Februsry 84th, 1884. and reared on the same farm 
which be now owns and oecupies,on lot 19. He has always been a farmer and 
dairyman, and has held the offloct of sasessor, collector and supervisor. He 
was married November 1st. 1800, to Rebecca A., youngest daughter of Joseph 
Head, of Orangevllle. She wm born in OrengevUle. May 10th, 1888. Their 
children are Carrie, Maud, Anna and Burton. 

William Hall, the father of David, was born in Portsmouth, R. I., July 
81st, 1798, snd at the age of five years removed with his parent • to Madison 
county, N. T. In 1828 be csme to Orangevllle. December 4th, 1884, he mar- 
ried Anna Butler, and continued to work on the farm of her father, Phineas 
Butler, until the letters death. In 1888. He then had possession of the farm 
until he transferred it to his son David, with whom he Is now living. 

Oeobqe Hot was born In the county of Monaghan, Ireland, March 1st, 
1888, and emigrated to this Bute in 1848. He lived three years each In East 
Bloomneld, Ontario county, and Plttsford. Monroe county. In 1865 he lo- 
cated on lot 44, Orangevllle. and remained nine years, when he rented his 
farm of two hand red end twelve acres, and removed to Johneonsburg. In 
the spring of 1881 be built s cheese factory there, and began making ohesss 
He now owns and superintends eight oheese factories in this county, and 
several dairy farms in Orangevllle. He was married March 88th, 1868, to 
Lucy C. Stone, of Orangevllle. 

Alohzo Hutchwsow was born in Ware. Hampshire county, Mast- April 
12th. 1815, where he was married June 25th, 1840, to Sophia Babbitt, of the 
same place. In October, 1689, he removed to Orangevllle, where be has since 
lived. He has been making cheese several years, and hat charge of the 
Orangevllle Center branch factory. He was postmaster at Orangevllle Cen- 
ter from 1888 to 1878, aud has been town clerk sixteen years. He has one 
daughter, Ellen M., born March 85th, 1848, the wife of Erotas H. Wilder, of 
Wetbersneld. 

Makshaix-Hutchthsok was born In Ware, Hampshire county. Mass*, 
January 12th,1812. In 1885 he abandonod the shoemskers' trade, and became 
a farmer on lot 88. Orangevllle. After several purchases and sales of real 
estate in this town, he settled permanently on a farm of two hundred and 
sixty seres on lot 54. There he died April 8d, 1878. He was one of the most 
succeesfu I dairymen of Orangevllle. He often held town offices, and was an 
esteemed member oT the Presbyterian church of Orangevllle. He was mar- 
ried April 3d, 1885, to Ludnda W. Babbitt, of Ware. Mass. She was born 
March 9th, 1818, and died In Orangevllle February 2nd, 1875. 

Ephbaxm J. Jonweow was born in Johneonsburg. January 15tb, 1884. and 
hat always lived there. He Is a grandson of Levi Johnson, the founder of the 
village. Mr. Johnson was a mechanic until 1857, since which date he has 
been engaged in general merchandising at Johneonsburg. He has been 
three times supenisor. His father, Harvey Johnson, was born In Connec- 
ticut. In 1798, snd was in business at Johnsonsburg from 1819 to his death, 
July 1st. 1889. He was married to 8usan Jackson, of Madison county, K. Y., 
•bout 1819. She died March 89th. 188S. 

Jobk L. Lewis was born in Exeter. Kent county, B. I„ May 1st, 1811, and 
at the age of sefven came with his parents to Orangevllle. He was married 
January 1st. 1888, to Lois Squire, of Orangevllle, and In 1858 bought one 
hundred acres on lot 38, where be has since been farming and dairying. He 
has been town clerk two terms. He has six children— Beds 0„ born January 
2nd, 1840, the wife of G. W. Spring, of Orangevllle ; Mary E^ born October 
17tb, 1841, the wife of Myron D. Palmer, of Wellsvllle, K. Y.; Ladd J., born 
December 22nd, 1845, now at Grand Kaplds, Mich.; Frank E., born June 16th. 
7858: William H., born July 80th, 1888. and George H.. born July 4th, 1882. 
His fsther, Moses Lewis, was born in Exeter, Kent county, B. I., September 
80th, 1779. In 1818 he located on lot 58, Orangevllle, and was a farmer In this 
town until his death* September 85th, 1880. 



Wakxmah Lockwood was born In Java, this county, June 27th, 1827. In 
March, 1888, he bought and removed to his present farm on lot 57. which hs 
has since carried on. He was married February 19th, 1850, to Lydla Bddle, 
who died July 18th, 1874 In the spring of 1875 he married Mrs. Bosetta Tut- 
tie, who was born In Orangevllle, December 7th. 1811. Mr. Lockwood's 
children are Florence, born August 22nd, 1858, and HatUe, born September 
80th, 1881. 

Aba Pbck, the oldest son of Benjamin Peck, was born In' the town of Mil- 
ton. Saratoga county, N. Y„ January 18th. 1818. and oame with his parents 
to Wyoming county In 1818. In March. 1822. they located on lot 4 in Orange, 
vtlle, where Mr. Peek carries on farming and dairying. He was married 
July 28th, 1841, to Betsey MoKlnsey, of OrangevlUe, who was born In Bssex 
county. N. Y„ August 88th, 1814. Their children are Benjamin A., born No- 
vember fist, 1818, and John A., born March Mth, 1830. 

Bxkjami* Pick was born In Connecticut, April Mth. 1791. In his youth 
his parents removed to Saratoga county, where be learned the distilling 
business, and where he was married to Urana Bouton. May 27th, 1815. In 
1818 be removed to Perry, Wyoming county, end afterward to Warsaw. In 
the spring of 1822 be bought and removed to a farm on lot 4, Orangevllle, 
where he remained until his death, June 23J, 1813. His wife died J nne 28th, 
1882. 

William A. SpiWk, son of Whitman Spink, was born in Shaftsbury. Vt„ 
October 22nd, 1818. In 1881 he, with the family, removed to lot 47. Orange- 
vllle. He was married January 22nd, 1889, to Ellis J. Johnson, and in 1847 
he bought and permanently located on a farm of one hundred acres on lot 
48. His wife was born In Attica, February 28th. 1819, and died September 
80th. 1874. His children sre Eupnemla H„ born May 22nd. 1848, and married 
to Amos Otes 2nd. of Warsaw, March 17tb, 1884 ; Daniel W.; Zemira M., born 
September 24th. 1848, and married to John Q. Llndsey, of Attica, December 
8tb. 1888 ; Frances Mm born December 27th, 1848, and married November 9th, 
1889, to Austin W. Lathrop, of Warsaw. 

Daniel W. Stow. Snd. the only son of William A. Spink, was born In the 
town of Attica. July let, 1845, but haa lived in Orangevllle since he was two 
yours old. He was msrried February 9th. 1871. to Ella M. Lawrence, of 
Orangevllle. who was born In Hartland. Niagara county, N. Y., May 21st. 
1851. Mr. 8plnk carries on the homestead farm on lot 48. He has been dep- 
uty sheriff, snd was s lieutenant in the 81st regiment, national guards. 

Jonathak O. 8fdvk was born in Orangevllle, February 18th, 18 H. His 
fsther. Allen Spink, came from Vermont to Perry. Wyoming county, about 
1827, married a few months later, located on lot 47 In Orangevllle, and haa 
since lived In the town most of the time. Jonathan O. was married November 
22nd. 1880. to Lovlna, daughter of Alfred 8. Wilcox, of Orangevllle. Hewae 
a farmer until May, 1877, when be began store and hotel keeping at Orange- 
vllle Center, where he still continues. He a Justice of the peace and post- 



BzuBBiv Stove was born in Hancock, Mass., January 28th. 1780. His 
fsther, Bussel Stone, born in Guilford, Conn., January, 1758, died In Green- 
ville, N. Y., December, 1802, aged forty-three. His mother, Lois 8tone, born 
In April. 1780, st the same place, died in Livonia. N. Y. Bussel Stone, the 
father, was in the war of the Revolution with the Connecticut militia. At 
the battle of Stillwater he was wounded. Reuben 8tone left Hancock, Mast- 
in 1790 or 1791, with his father's family, snd settled in Greenville, N. Y. He. 
with his brother Joel, oame to Livonia in 1809 or 1810. In September. 1818, be 
oame to Orangevllle and settled on lot No. 28, a parcel of the farm of nearly 
four hundred acres on which be lived more than fifty-five years, and where 
he died April 11th, 1869, aged seventy-ntne years. In September, 1815, he 
married Mte* Almlra Merrill, daughter of Noah Merrill, of Orangevllle. a 
soldier of the Revolution. She was born in Colebrook, Conn., June 18th, 
1782, and died December 22nd, 1881, aged thirty-nine years. Their children 
were seven. Two died in infancy. Luis, born July 18tb, 1816. is now the wife 
of Obadtah Tilton, of Orangevllle: Harvey, born February 14th. 1818. is now 
living In Orangevllle: Sarah, born October 28th, 1820, married Lester Sparks, 
of North Plains, Mich., April. 1854. and died in January, 1878. at Portland, 
Mich.; Lucinda. born September 28th, 1826. married Hiram Smith, of Orange- 
vllle, in 1851, and died In 1882: Caroline, born December 22nd. 1828. Is now liv- 
ing in Wabaunsee, Kansas. In April, 1832, Mr. Stone married Mrs. Julia 
Dunham, of Orangevllle. To them two children were born— Rdwin, born 
April 17th, 1883, now owner and occupant of the homestead, and Lucy, born 
January 22nd, 1888, now the wife of George Hoy,* of Orangevllle. of cheese 
factory fame. Mr. 8tone wae a leader and worker In the organisation of 
the town, the placing of public roads and schools, and in the organisation of 
the first Presbyterian church in the town, of which be afterward became a 
useful member. He was one of the earliest dairymen in the town, selling 
home manufactured cheese as early as 1823. He epent his declining years 
with mental faculties unclouded, smong firm friends, and at home on the 
old farm. 

Harvet Stove, a son of Reuben Stone, was born at the geographlca 
center of Orangevllle. February 14th. 1818, and was married February 20th 
1840, to Ella Lewis, daughter of Truman Lewis, of Orangevllle. He then 
bought and settled on part of the old homestead on lot 28. In 1844 he sold out 
here and bought a farm on lot 58, where he still lives. He has always been 
a farmer and dairyman. He was twelve years justice of the peace, super- 
visor In 1855, and was elected session Justice of the county two terms. His 
children are : Almlra A„ born August 20th. 1841. the wife of George L. Par- 
ker, of Auburn. K. Y.; Morris L., now of Kansas, born August 8th, 1843. and 
married to Frances E. 8tanley February 1st. 1887 ; Truman L., born July 1st, 
1835, and married to Helen Lewis, December 1st, 1875. 
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Bpwiw Sroire, the youngest ton of Reuben Stone, bee always lived on bit 
present farm. He was born April 17th, 1888. and was married January let, 
1886. to Bmma Crawford, of Wethersfleld, wbo waa born In Ontario county, 
S eptem ber 11th, 1887. Mr. Stone baa always been engaged In farming and 
dairying, and owns two hundred and sixty acres- the old homestead— which 
he pur cha sed after the death of his father. In 1860. He has two daughters- 
Julia, born March 18th, 188% and Bessie L« born Ootober 10th, 1878. 



Obadiah Tiuov, son of the pioneer, John TUton, was born In Orange- 
viUe, January 87th, 1817, and excepting about fire years has spent hie entire 
life here, following farming and dairying. He was married to Loie,adaugh- 
ter of Reuben Stone. June 2nd, 1841, and located on the eouth part of lot 88, 
but since 1868 has lived on the north part of It. In company with Peter 
Blssobert ho owns a cheese factory on lot 18. He has 
years in suoooml ou . and was supervisor In 1870 and 1871. 

Oura CTIlsov, the youngest son of John and Amarflla TUton, i 
born In Orangevllle, July 10th, 1888, on hie present farm. He 
October 80th, 1880, to Jane N. Johnson, of OrangevUle. She was born In 
Gainesville, Wyoming county, September 10th, 1840. They have three obil- 
dren-Mary, born August 18th, 1888: Altte, born January 8th. 1874; and Owen 
B., born November 1st, 1878. Mr. TUton has always been engaged in farm- 
ing and dairying. 

TnoDOaa Wabbbh was born at North Java, November 7th, 1847. He 
lived there untfl sixteen years old ; two years in Cattaraugus county, and 
since then in this county. He was married January 80th, 1874, to Helen 
Calkins, who was born in Sheldon, May 7th, 1868. Mr. Warren has been a 
practical chee s e m s r e r since the spring of 1887, and now superintends the 
Boler factory, on lot 16, where be has been employed sines 1876. His father. 
Orson Warren, was born in Sheldon, December 1st, 1818, and excepting two 
years has always Uved in this county. He was married in 18M to Julia A. 
Martin, of Warsaw, a native of Onondaga county, where she was born 
February 18th, I860. Mr. Warren was a ■*»*»— *«»™- until 



Lemmon, of Orangevllle. a native of Otsego county. He has frequently 
been chosen to positions of honor and responsibUity. 



Jarrftar H. Wilcox removed from Exeter. B.L to Warsaw in 1818. 
In the spring of 1818 he bought and removed to a farm in the north- 
west port of Oreiigevme, one of the first settlers In that part of the town 
There he Uved the rest of his life, dying May Sd, 1870, aged eighty-erven 
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Hkwbt Wkxks was born In Kennebeo county, Maine, November 4th, 1880. 
For several years sfter 1888 the family Uved on lot 17, OrangevUle, after 
which they returned to Maine ; but about 1847 Henry came back to Orange- 
vUle, and worked several years with William Eddie as a mason. In I860 be 
bought and occupied hie present farm. Besides farming he worked at his 
trade part of the time. He was married July 1st. 1868, to Harriet Head, 
oldest daughter of Joseph Head, of OrangevUle. She was born March 16tb, 
1881. They have one son— Charles K, born December 6th, 1868. 

Bfbbaim Whxxlxe waa born In the town of Hartwiok, Otsego county, 
N. Y„ Ootober 4th, 1810. His father, Spaulding Wheeler, came with his 
family to OrangevUle in March, 1816, locating on lota 28 and 80, where he 
early engaged in the tanning business, which he followed for many years. 
Bphrsim Wheeler has always Uved in the town since 1816, carrying on the 
tanner and ourriert trade in connection with farming, succeeding his father 
i in 1888. He was married in March, 1881, to Margaret 



AiruD 8. Wrroox, son of Jeffrey H. WUoox, was born in West Om an 
wich, R. L, April 84th. 1818, and came with his parents to Warsaw in 1818, 
and in 1818 to OrangevUle. where he has since Uved. He bought of hm father 
the old homestead on lot 66, and lived there until 1888, when he bought 
hundred and fifteen sores on lot 66.00 which he has sines resided. He 
owns three hundred and sixty acres, upon which he keeps a large dairy, 
has been Justice of the peace sixteen years, overasst of the poor over 
years, sssassor. and supervisor for six terms. He did all the 
OrangeviUe from the spring of 1888 to the dose of the Rebellion. He was a 
captain in the old utitttte seven years. 

Jambs C. Wiloox, son of Jeffrey WUoox, has always lived in OrangeviUe, 
where he was born July 7th, 1818. He was married February 1st, 1848, to 
Orpha J. Spink, of OrangevUle, who was born In Shaftsbury,VU March 1st, 
1868, and came with her parents to OrangevUle in 1888. From 1846 Mr. WUoox 
Uved eight years on a farm on lot 66. This he sold, and in 1866 bought one) 
hundred and fifty acres on lots 46 and 87, where he has since Uved. He has 
held town oflloes many years. His children are: Mary M-, born March 2nd, 
1844, married Aaron Jones, of OrangevUle, Ootober 80th, 1868; Thomas B-, 
born August 18th. 1848, and married to Rosa & Winchester April 80th, 1880; 
Cordelia D„ born May 16th, I860, and married to Orlln Lawrence, of Sheldon, 
March Mth, 1878; Bmma J., born November 7th, 1888, and married to David 
H. Edwards, of Attica, March tnd, 1878; Clara E„ born April 18th, 1868, and 
married to J. Frank Peck, of Warsaw, J una 6th, 1878; Edward J^ born April 
8th. 1881. 

Chauwcst Woloott, son of Daniel Woloott. was born In Wethmafield. 
January 4th, 1888. In 1866 he removed to hie present place, on lot 84, Orange- 
viUe. He has always been s farmer and dairyman. Mr. Woloott has served 
two terms as supervisor and held other town ofltoes. He was married Feb- 
ruary 1st, 1844, to Lydhu second daughter of Bphrsim Durfee; who was born 
in OrangevUle, April 18th, 1888. They have one son, William D„ born in 
Wetbersneld, June SSnd, 1848, and married to Hannah M. Griffon April 18th, 
1871. 



. L. Woloott, son of Daniel Woloott, was born in Wethmafield. 
August 14th, 1888, and was married February 18th, 1848, to Bias, daughter of 
Bphrsim Durfee, of OrangevUle, where she was born March 86th, 1614. 
March 1st. 1847, he removed from Wetbersneld to OrangevUle, end In May, 
1888. located permanently on bis present farm on lot 84. He has always been 
engaged In farming, dairying and sheep husbandry. He baa had four chil- 
dren— Blpha, born June tnd, 1840, and died November 7th, 1878; ™"»"m1 C, 
born June 3d. i860, and died Ootober 88th, 1860; Bart D., born Juno 18th, 
1866, and EUa V., born May 4th, 1850. 
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THE TOWN OF PERRY. 




k HE town of Perry was named in honor of Com- 
modore Oliver H. Perry. It was taken from 
Leicester and incorporated March nth, 1814, 
and at the time of its formation it included 
Castile and a part of Covington. 
The town is included in a tract of fifty thousand 
acres which was sold by Robert Morris to Samuel 
Ogden, and which has always been known as the Ogden 
tract. The north half of this tract, which included about 
one-third of the town, was sold by Mr. Ogden in two par- 
cels — that on the east to Mr. Ely and others, and that on 
the west to Mr. Guernsey — and was by them subdivided. 
Between these, by reason of a discrepancy in the surveys, 
was what has been known as the gore. The south half, 
which is called the South Ogden tract, and sometimes the 
Lake tract, includes the balance of the town. 

Four principal highways were opened through the town 
in an early day. The Allegany road, which intersected the 
Big Tree road near Moscow and led to Olean, crossed the 
southeast corner of the town. It was laid about 1806. The 
old Buffalo road, as it was called, was opened across the 
north part of the town very early, but was not worked, ani 
it never became a thoroughfare because of the impractica- 
ble ravines which it crossed. The Big Tree road, which led 
from Geneseo to Buffalo, crossed the town near the middle, 
and became the main avenue west, as the Allegany road was 
south. A road was laid in 181 3 from Perry village north 
through the villages of Perry Center, La Grange, Covington 
Center and Pavilion to Le Roy, then called Buttermilk 
Falls. Over these roads the first settlers came into the 
town, and the regions in their vicinity were first settled. 

Perry's Pioneers. 

Of those here named as having settled on the lots into 
which the tract was subdivided, some are remembered as 
original grantees, and others as very early settlers. On the 
north side of the Big Tree road, on lot No. 1, were a Mr. 
Ensign, Caleb and Nahum Phillips, Samuel Waldo and Elisha 
Smith; on lot No. 2, Phillips Sparling and Almond Hart; 

No. 3, Charles Leonard, Gamaliel Leonard, Campbell, 

Voorhees, Elkanah Bates; No. 4, east half, Mr. Smith; 

west half, Ralph and Jabez Ward, who came from New 
Maltby, Mass., on a cart, and Abram Avery; No. 5, Lemuel 
Blackmar, Peter Beebe; No. 6, Peter At wood, who built a 
hotel on the east part in 181 7, Noah D. Sanger, a noted wit 
and story teller, William True, Graham Benedict and John 
Squiers; No. 7, Norman Blakeslee and afterward Alexander 
Kinner (on this lot the first town meetings were held, and 



the first framed school-house was built); No. 8, Henry Bush, 
chiefly known because of his relation to Jack Bush, a slave; 
No. 9, Buckland, father 4 of J. Buckland, and one Ferris; No. 
10, Cassander Watrous, .Mark Andrews; No. 11, David Moss, 
Jesse Moss; on the north side: No. 13, Amos Smith, Ger- 
shom Waldo, Gideon Tabor, M. Burt; No 15, Eleazer Shel- 
don; No. 16. Horace Sheldon; No. 17, Orrin Sheldon, 
Samuel Howard; No. 18, Nathaniel Howard, Jacob Reed, 
Pettis brothers; No. 19, John D. Taylor, who was an origi- 
nal grantee in 18 14; No. 20, James Taylor; No. si, Daniel 

Calkins; No. 22, Silver, who had a hotel; No. 24, 

Foskett, father of Daniel Foskett, Bills, father of E. 

O. Bills; No. 27, Elnathan Lacy, who had a tavern on the 
north end of the lot; No. 28, Josiah Williams; No. 32, Amos 

Otis, Abram Hamsley, Fairchild, Daniel Richards;* No. 

33, Dickerson, Noah Bacon, Freeman Gates, Moses 

Wooley, Samuel Gates; No. 34, the Kingsleys. 

The old Leicester and Buffalo Indian trail crossed lots 
3*. 3*. 33. 34. etc. 

In the northeast and north parts of the town settled 
Richard Alverson and his father, Truman; Samuel Benedict, 

Rudgers (successor to Samuel Gates), Jehiel Glasgow 

and his father, Hugh; Edgerly, at what was Edgerly's 

Corners. Aaron Hosford, now living at the age of about 
ninety-seven, and his father, Samuel, settled at Buffalo 

Corners in 181 5. Thompson, Bills, Carpenter and 

others were very early settlers. 

The following sketch of pioneer times is gleaned from 
the recollections of a few of the surviving pioneers of the 
town: 

In 1807 the south half of the Ogden tract, which includes 
more than half of the town of Perry, was surveyed by Wil- 
liam Shepard, of Canandaigua, and soon afterward put in 
market under the agency of John Greig. As early as 1803 
four or five settlements had been commenced on the Holland 
Purchase west of this tract, a road having been made from 
Leicester, on the Genesee river, through it Elisor Webster 
had settled on the present site of the village of Warsaw, on 
Oatka, then called Allen's creek. Roswell Turner had gone 
to North Sheldon, and near the village of Aurora, thirteen 
miles beyond, Joel Adams, Phineas Stephens, Jabez Warren 
and others had' made a settlement Considerable settle- 
ments had been made in these and other localities on what 
was called the Big Tree road before anyone had located on 
the Ogden tract 

As early as 1806 the Allegany road from Leicester to Olean 
was surveyed, and soon afterward opened. A short time 
after the survey of the tract a road was opened from Leices- 
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ter to Warsaw through near the center of the town. In 1809 
Josiah Williams settled and opened a tavern on this road, 
about half a mile east from Perry village. In the year 1 808 or 
1809, a few months previous to the advent of Mr. Williams, 
Samuel Gates settled on the road between Perry village and 
South Warsaw, near Silver lake inlet. 

Mr. Gates was born in Colchester, Conn., in 1752. When 
about twenty-four years of age he enlisted in the Revolu- 
tionary army. 'under General Gates. He was at Saratoga at 
the taking of Burgoyne, and in several other battles in the 
course of the war. After its close he made a voyage to the 
West Indies, in the course of which a violent storm was en- 
countered, which thoroughly cured him of all desire for a 
seafaring life. The next spring he shouldered his knapsack 
and started for the far west. On his arrival at Canajoharie, 
on the Mohawk, he hired to John and Archibald Kane, 
farmers and merchants, with whom he remained four years. 
He then left their service, and was married to a girl sixteen 
years of age, he being thirty-five. He then engaged for a 
time in boating on the Mohawk, through Oneida lake, etc., 
to the foot of Seneca lake. He made several voyages to the 
head of this lake, when the only whites to be supplied there 
were Indian traders. He was so well pleased with the 
country at the head of the lake that he moved his family to 
the place when there were no whites there. He remained 
about eight years, then sold his improvements and removed 
to Caneadea, where he remained about six years. When he 
went to Caneadea there were but two white families there, 
those of a father and son named Sanford. On learning that 
what is now Perry was being surveyed, and hearing good 
reports of the country, he went there to see it. He was so 
well pleased with its appearance that he built a house and 
removed his family there, as before stated, in 1808 or 1809, 
being then fifty-six years of age. He was the first settler by 
a few months, cleared the first land, raised the first wheat, 
and the first white child born in the town was his daughter 
Nancy, who was afterward married in Bloomfield. 

Mrs. Gates died in August, 181 2, from the rupture of a 
blood vessel as she was assisting her husband to roll up a 
log heap. She was buried near the center of the old ceme- 
tery in Perry village. In January, 1813, Mr. Gates died of 
an epidemic which prevailed that year, after an illness of 
only about three days. He was buried by the side of his wife. 
Some three years after his death Mr. Otis discovered an oak 
sprout, three feet in height, growing over their graves. This 
he trimmed with his pocket knife, and during several years 
he watched its growth, and occasionally trimmed it till it 
had reached the height of about twelve feet. It has now 
grown to be a stately tree, about twenty inches in diameter 
near the ground. It should be remembered and preserved 
as nature's monument over the graves of the pioneers of 
Perry. Mr. Gates passed thirty years of his life ott the ex- 
treme borders of civilization. His entire life was one of 
severe labor and hardship. 

As before stated, Josiah Williams came in 1809. The 
death of fcis daughter Nancy, in 181 1, was the first that oc- 
curred among the settlers. Mr. Williams died where he 
settled. 

The third settler in the town was Amos Otis, who arrived 
in February* ipio, and built a log house on the west side of 
Silver lake inlet, on lot 32, at what is now West Perry. He 
was born in Colchester, Conn., in 1787. He was kept at 



school till he was seventeen years of age. He early resolved 
to be a printer, and on leaving school he applied to Colonel 
Green, of New London, for a situation as an apprentice. 
After examining him Mr. Green advised him to accept a 
position in a drug store, which he offered to procure for him. 
He went home to consult his parents, and there a friend re- 
quested him to accompany him to the Genesee country. He 
came to Bloomfield, where an uncle resided, and there en- 
gaged in teaching. He speaks with pride of his success in 
his first attempt an a teacher. During a term of five months 
he did not once administer corporal punishment, though this 
was near the commencement of the present century. He 
then went to Lima, where he engaged in teaching for a year 
and a half. He then alternately worked by the month at 
farming, and taught during the winter season for a time. 
While there he was married to Lovisa Davidson, the first 
white child that was born in the Genesee country. After 
two or three years they came to Perry and settled, as before 
stated, on lot 28. His wife died in 1852, since which time 
he has been twice married. Though he never learned a 
trade he has worked at the business of a millwright, and has 
built many mills of different kinds. He has passed through 
all the phases of pioneer life, and seen the wilderness into 
which he penetrated when a young man give place to the 
thriving towns and prosperous rural districts of the present 
time. He retains vivid recollections of Mary Jemison, who, 
he says, has often told him of events connected with the 
Sullivan invasion, which history records incorrectly. In 1867 
he removed to Warsaw, where he still resides, at the age of 
ninety-two. 

Elisha M. Smith settled near the inlet, on the Center road, 
in 18 ro, built and opened a log tavern, and built a framed 
barn (the first framed building in town) the same year. It 
is worthy of note that at the raising of this barn help was so 
scarce that five or six women were called on to assist, which 
they did. In 18 10 Cornelius Anable, Amos Smith, Justus 
Lyon and Joshua Clark came. 

During 181 1 Seth Canfield, Julius Curtiss, John Ham- 
mersly, James Edgerly and family, Jonathan At wood, Peter 
Atwood, Elijah Atwood and Aaron Pond arrived. At the 
close of this year there were seventeen families in town. Mr. 
Curtiss purchased a log house that had during "the previous 
year been built but not occupied, on the outlet, near the 
present Main street bridge, by a>man named Palmer. He 
and Mr. Canfield commenced the erection of a saw-mill that 
year. John Hammersly, during that year, built a saw-mill 
and a grist-mill at the upper dam, on the outlet. James 
Thompson was his mill-wright and afterward his son in law. 
James Edgerly erected the first framed house, on the hill at 
the south end of the village, and kept a tavern there. His 
son, James E., kept a few dry goods and groceries in the 
same house. 

During 181 2 settlers came in more rapidly. The war was 
then in progress, and many chose to stop here rather than 
go nearer the frontier. In the course of this year David 
Stannard built a public house, and William Gould a shoe- 
shop. Two school-houses were erected in 181 2 — one at 
Perry village, the other at West Perry. In the latter Ann 
Cutting taught the first school that was kept in the town of 
Perry. She was a sister of Jonas Cutting, of Warsaw. In 
1813 Canfield and Curtiss both died of an epidemic which 
prevailed, and their mills were sold to Levi Benton and in 
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1 81 7 they were sold to William Wiles, and the same year 
Jonathan Childs and Benjamin Gardner became the owners 
of the Hamroersly mills. 

John H., father of Benjamin H. Hollister, was born April 
17th, 1795, in Berkshire, Mass. March 1st, 1816, he arrived 
in Perry, having driven a team all the way from Massachu- 
setts, and settled on lot 19 in the woods, part of which he 
had to cut down to get to his place, and more to build a 
house. He had married Polly Hart December 31st, 1815. 
Six of their eleven children are now living. 

Wild animals abounded in those days here as elsewhere. 
In seasons of scarcity, like that of 18 16- 17, wild game, such 
as deer, etc., and fish from the lake, were welcome additions 
to the supplies of the hungry settlers. Bears, as well as 
wolves, were a pest to the settlers. Mr. Otis states that of 
five swine which he brought to the country the bears killed 
four, with their families, though he had the satisfaction of 
killing an equal number of bears. Bounties were offered 
for the scalps of wolves, and they were soon thinned out. 

Rattlesnakes abounded here at an early day. It is re- 
membered that several people were bitten by them, and were 
successfully treated by Tallchief, an Indian doctor. They 
were soon mostly destroyed, though occasionally a solitary 
pair are still seen. 

Almost every pioneer has his stories of encounters with 
wild animals, and especially with bears, which he delights to 
relate. It has been. said of the plots of romance writers that 
in the end in almost every case the hero and heroine " got 
married or else they didn't;" and the similar remark may be 
made of these bear stories — the bear was killed or escaped. 

Among the pioneers of this town was one of whom special 
mention should be made, because of the uniqueness of his 
condition here. 

Jack Bush, the only slave known to have been brought in- 
to Perry, came with his owner, Henry Bush, whose family 
name he bore, about the year 181 1. He was then twenty 
years of age, and according to the law then in existence he 
would be free at twenty-eight. 

Although his legal status was that of a slave, his servile 
condition was merely nominal. He was highly esteemed by 
those who knew him. He was a man of almost gigantic 
stature and immense physical strength, and although quite 
peaceable, he was a formidable antagonist when irritated be- 
yond endurance. 

A noted bully and bruiser in an adjoining county, having 
heard of Jack, visited him for the purpose of testing his 
physical powers. He found him engaged in building fence, 
and at once made known the object of his visit. Seeing no 
reason for fighting Jack declined, upon which the man in- 
sulted him. Jack at once seized him by' the nape of the 
neck and another convenient part, pitched him over the 
fence and landed him sprawling on the other side. He 
arose, rubbed his bruises, declared himself satisfied, and 
departed. Jack removed to Attica, where he died a few 
years since. 

Development of Industries. 

The first settlers of this town, like those of other parts of 
this region, manufactured crude potash or black salts from 
the ashes that remained after burning the timber on their 
lands. Asheries soon sprang into existence, however. At 
an early day one was carried on nearly opposite the pre sen 



residence of Dr. C rich ton, at Perry Center, by Landon, 
Leonard & Sanger. Another was established by Jason 
Lathrop on the north side of the highway, just east from the 
cross roads at the same place. Potash was manufactured 
during many years at this ashery. Another was carried on 
in the northwest part of the town. 

Distilleries sprang up early. The transportation of coarse 
grain was tedious and expensive, while the spirit into which 
these distilleries converted it could be taken to market more 
cheaply. About I820 one was established at Perry Center 
by Samuel Howard, and another at West Perry between that 
year and 1830. 

From the first the settlers in Perry, as well as in other 
towns in this county, engaged in mixed farming. The fer- 
tile virgin soil was well adapted to the growth of the cereals 
which are produced in this latitude, and the protection 
which the timber of the forest afforded to crops growing in 
isolated clearings was such that failures were rare. 

A saw-mill was built on Beard's creek, near where that 
stream crosses the county line, by Mr. Fields, about the year 
181 7. A few years afterward another was erected by Hart 
& Buell on this creek, farther up, and another on Little 
Beard's creek, in the northeast part of the town, called the 
A 1 verso n mill. All these are gone to ruin, and the water of 
these creeks, since the forest is cleared away, is quite in- 
sufficient to propel machinery, except during small portions 
of each year. 

On Silver lake inlet, some two miles west from Perry 
Center, and about the same distance from West Perry, was 
also a saw-mill, built by a Mr. Goodell, about 1823. This 
also has gone to decay. 

The first mill erected on the outlet of Silver lake was 
known as the Hamroersly mill, after its builder, John Ham- 
roersly. It was erected by him in 181 1, and became the 
property of Childs & Gardner in 181 7, and subsequently of 
Mr. Gardner. It was used as a grist-mill till about 1828. 
It was converted into a pail factory, and used as such a few 
years. It fell into disuse, decayed and was finally torn 
away. 

At about the same time Mr. Hammersly built a saw-mill 
on the north side of the stream. It was propelled by water 
from the same dam. About the year 1834 James N. Sher- 
man erected a new saw-mill on the site of this. It was used 
some years, but after a time it was converted into a pump 
factory, and finally went to decay. 

In 181 8 William Wiles erected a mill on -what is now the 
fourth dam — where the wheel is now located that propels 
the machinery of Wyckoflf, Tuttle & Olin's large rope fac- 
tory. The gearing or machinery in this mill was made 
wholly of wood. The mill was abandoned, and after stand- 
ing idle a short time, was, in i860, burned. 

About 1823 what is now the fifth dam was thrown across 
the stream, and a foundry was built there by Harvey Prich- 
ard. In this foundry the iron was at first melted in a 
potash kettle lined with clay, and dipped with ladles by the 
workmen. A few sleigh shoes that were thus cast are still 
in the county, and their quality is thought to be superior 
to that of any that have been manufactured since. A flax- 
mill took its place about i860, and it is now operated by 
William T. Hamlin. 

A clothiery was built here about 1827, and conducted by 
Wheeler & Buddington. It was converted into a flouring- 
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mill in 1841 by Severance, Palmer & Atwood, and it is now 
owned by J. Richmond. 

AI>out the same time (1823) a clothiery and a saw-mill 
were built at what is now the third dam. The saw-mill has 
been rebuilt, repaired and enlarged, and it is now the flour- 
ishing lumber and planing-mill and factory of Messrs. Reed 
& Andrus. The clothiery was, about 1856, converted into a 
woolen factory, and has since been known as the Perry 
Woolen-mill. The change was made by John Post. He 
was succeeded by H. N. Page, then Wylie & Morton, and 
then the present proprietor, James Wylie. 

What is now the second dam was built about 1826. A 
distillery was first erected on the north side of the stream at 
this dam, and in 1828 the present grist-mill of George Tom- 
linson, by Benjamin Gardner. Mr. Gardner had previously 
built a distillery below the first grist-mill. 

About 1830 Bailey & Hatch erected an oil- mill a short 
distance below the foundry, and oil was manufactured 
there till about 1848, when the mill fell into disuse. 

It was purchased by Robert G rise wood and used as a 
reservoir for the mill next below, but it finally ceased to be 
useful even for that purpose. 

A short distance below this oil mill a lighter dam was 
built at a point where the fall in the stream is rapid, 
and a grist-mill was erected by a man named Bailey, from 
Le Roy. This mill was owned successively by Bailey & 
Hatch, Bailey, Brown & Grisewood, Robert Grisewood, 
Bailey, Brown & Frost, G. Taylor, A. D. Smith, R. Grise- 
wood. Grisewood & Bradfield, Bradfield & Bolton, Brad- 
field & Loomis, White & Harrington, and Cornish & Chace. 

A tannery was erected about a quarter of a mile below 
this grist-mill by Samuel and Henry Phenix, and business 
was carried on there during a series of years; but it finally 
declined, and the tannery was converted into a spoke factory. 

Near the county line, on this stream, a saw-mill was built 
at an early day. It went down years since. About the 
year 1864 the dam was rebuilt, and machinery was con- 
structed with which to drill for oil. This was done to a 
depth of about eight hundred feet, but no oil was found. 
Gas discharged from the well for a time profusely. 

The Pioneer Physician. 

Dr. Otis Higgins was, if not the first, one of the earliest 
practitioners in the town, and when the difference between 
then and now is recollected, it will not for a moment be 
imagined that a physician led a life of greater ease than the 
pioneer who subdued the forest. 

There were then no centers of population, like the present 
large villages which are found in almost every town, but the 
sparse population was spread over a wide extent of territory. 
Instead of the smooth roads over which the physicians at 
the present day ride in their easy carriages, here and there a 
way was cut through the forest and the stumps left standing; 
or perhaps the way was only marked, to obviate the danger 
of being lost. Over such roads Dr. H. could only go on 
horseback, or m some cases on foot. 

Physicians then were more like angels' visits, few and far 
between, than now. If the husband, wife or child in a dis- 
tant solitary pioneer cabin languished on a sick bed, the aid 
of the doctor was invoked; and perhaps the place was only 
accessible by leaving the horse that had borne him a portion 
of the distance tied to a sapling, crossing a swollen, unford- 



able stream on a log, and threading his way through the 
forest, guided by marked trees, with his saddle bags on his 
arm. On his return, overtaken perhaps by the darkness, he 
was compelled to listen to the howling of the wolves; not 
sufficiently famished to embolden them to making an attack, 
but hungry enough to prompt such an expression of a desire 
to pick his bones as to make him think of his fireside and 
wish himself there. Neither he nor the settlers whom he 
served enjoyed the facilities which everywhere abound now for 
procuring medicines. A few common drugs were kept at the 
pioneer store, and the merchant took with him on his annual 
or biennial visits to Albany the doctor's memorandum, and 
brought back the medicines ordered; but he was compelled 
to rely to some extent on the roots, barks and plants which 
he gathered in the woods and prepared in his homely office, 
and thus he kept himself familiar with the medical properties 
of many indigenous plants of which physicians are now wholly 
ignorant. 

Schools in the Town. 

About the year 18 19 the first school that is remembered 
was taught in the town of Perry, near the Center, by Samuel 
Waldo, in a house that stood on the corner just west from 
S. W. Tewksbury's residence. 

Under the school law of 1811 there were commissioners 
elected, and a division of the town into districts was made 
in accordance with then existing circumstances. About 
1820 the town was redistricted, and the districts then estab- 
lished were changed from time to time, as changing circum- 
stances required. 

Latterly, as the rural population has decreased, and fewer 
children are living in these districts, the number of districts 
diminishes. This diminution is due both to the decrease of 
population and to the practice which has come of late to 
prevail of consolidating districts in order to make the schools 
larger, extend the curriculum of study in them, and render 
them more efficient. In this respect the schools of Perry 
are like those of other towns. The school district at Perry 
Center embraces a territory some three miles in extent each 
way, and two teachers are employed in the school. 

The Silver Lake Serpent. 

Some twenty-three years since a very successful canard 
was circulated here, and afterward, by the connivance of cer- 
tain editors, it spread through the entire country. 

From time immemorial a tradition had existed among the 
Indians of a monstrous serpent that inhabited Silver lake. 
This tradition was known to many of the inhabitants in the 
vicinity, and by some few was credited. A man who was. 
gathering flags between the inlet and the outlet of the lake, 
saw suddenly rise before him something which so frightened 
him that he left in haste and could not be induced to return. 
Not long afterward several men, who were entirely credible, 
saw something which they took to be an enormous serpent. 
These men verified their statement by an affidavit which was 
published, and many visited the lake and watched for his 
snakeship. A journalist from Buffalo wrote a glowing ac- 
count of the serpent, which was illustrated by its likeness, 
and was republished in all parts of the country. An obser- 
vatory was erected at a place commanding a view of the en- 
tire lake, and in this people watched " from morn till night." 
An intrepid whaleman, armed with a harpoon and the other 
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implements of his office, cruised daily in search of the mon- 
ster. It afterward " leaked out " that a certain fun loving 
Boniface had hired him to do this, and it was whispered that 
an attempt was made to manufacture an india-rubber ser- 
pent in order to meet an evident demand for a humbug. 
The journals continued to publish extravagant stories of the 
matter, and the excitement was kept up for some time, 
greatly to the advantage of railroad companies, stage pro- 
prietors and hotel keepers; and Silver lake became more 
thoroughly advertised -than it could have been by any other 
process. It is doubted, however, whether any snake larger 
than those which, under certain circumstances, infest people's 
boots, was ever seen. 

Political History and Statistics. 

As has been stated, Perry was incorporated in 1814/ In 
that year the first town meeting was held at the house of 
Peter Beebe, at Perry Center; Jairus Cruttenden was chosen 
supervisor, Warren Buckland town clerk, and Salmon Pres- 
ton constable and collector. Levi Benton, Pardon Tabor, 
James Symonds and Robert Moore were the first justices 
chosen by the supervisors and judges under the constitu- 
tion of 1 82 1. 

The records of the town were burnt on the first of Feb- 
ruary, 1866. The names of the supervisors previous to that 
time were obtained from the records of the counties of 
Genesee and Wyoming. In 1814 Jairus Cruttenden was 
elected ; in 1815 and 1818, Levi Benton ; 1817, John 
Bowers; 1821, Oren Sheldon; 1823 and 1850, Rufus H. 
Smith ; 1827, Robert Moore ; 1830 and 1834, James Sym- 
onds; 1831, Phicol M. Ward; 1835, Truman Benedict; 
1844, Samuel Benedict; 1848, Lewis H. Parsons; 1849, 
Jason Lathrop ; 1851, John Coleman; 1856, Dennis R. 
Taylor; 1866 and 1873, Samuel W. Tewksbury ; 1871, 
Randall W. Brigham ; 1874, William Crichton ; 1876, 
Henry N. Page. 

Perry, like several other towns of the county, has suffered 
a serious loss of population during the last forty years. The 
State census returns since 1825 furnish the following figures: 
1830, 2,792; 1835, 2,984; 1840, 3,087; 1845, 2,952; 1850, 
2,832; 1855, 2,560; i860, 2,452; 1865, 2,366; 1870, 2,342; 
1875, 2,416. 

West Perry. 

West Perry is a hamlet near the foot of Silver lake, 
about a mile and a half from Perry village. 

About the year 1824 the cemetery at West Perry was 
established, by a voluntary association, of which Dan 
Dickinson, Nathaniel Otis and Arad Stilwell were trustees. 
These trustees bought from Charles P. Jewett an acre of 
ground for (7. This they enclosed with a rail fence, and 
divided it into lots of a convenient size. 

PERRY CENTER 

This village is a place of some forty houses. The first 
postmaster was Talcott Howard, and he was followed in 
succession by Jason Lathrop, Henry Cleveland, Charles 
McEntee and Daniel Ball; but the dates of their appoint- 
ment are lost. 

In 1816 a store was established by a Mr. Pierce, of 
Avon* with John D. Landon as his agent This store was 
a small building that stood on the present garden of Dr. 



William Crichton. It was long since moved away, and 
converted successively into a tailor's shop, dwelling-house, 
barn, and finally into a hop house, for which it is used by 
its present owner, William O. Newcomb. 

Clough and Howe were the first blacksmiths. 

The first tavern at Perry Center was built by Peter Beebe. 
Iuwas a log house, and it stood on ground now occupied by 
Daniel Ball's house. Mr. Beebe settled here in 1 8 10 or 1 81 1, 
and built this house soon afterward. H# occupied it as a 
tavern a few years, and then erected a framed building on 
the same site, which he used many years as a hotel. It was 
afterward moved away, and it is now the principal part of 
the residence of William O. Newcomb. 

On the northwest corner a large framed building was 
erected for a hotel in 181 7, by one Atwood. It was occupied 
as a hotel by various parties till 1858. It is now the resi- 
dence of William H. Hawley. 

Mrs. Polly Higgins, whose maiden name was Taylor, and 
who was born in Berkshire county, Mass., in 1800, came to 
Perry Center in 1813. She is now living at Perry. She re- 
members that when she came, with her parents, twenty days 
were consumed on the road, with two teams and some house- 
hold goods. They brought the second barrel of pork that 
came into the town. At the time she came there were but 
two settlers between Moscow and Perry Center. They were 
a Mr. Smith and a Mr. Blackroore, near the Center. In ad- 
dition to those already spoken of, she remembers Ralph 
Ward, Hervey Butler, Orren Sheldon, Mr. Howard and his 
children, Captain Atwood, Mr. Pettis, Mr. Macklin, Horace 
Bingham and Noah D. Sanger; north were Thomas Mc- 
Entee and his brother and others; west were Mr. Buckland, 
Alexander Kinney and Henry Bush; south were Hoi lister, 
Brigham and Gould. 

CEMETERY, PERRY CENTER. 

The cemetesy at Perry* Center is under the management 
of an incorporated association, formed in 1818, with Samuel 
Howard, Phicol M. Ward and Orren Sheldon as trustees. 
They bought half an acre from Lemuel Blackmer for $40, 
and the ground has since been enlarged to two acres. The 
original division was into lots of a square rod each, which 
were sold at fifty cents apiece. Improvements have been 
made by voluntary contributions. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, PERRY CENTER. 

The first church organization in the town of Perry, and 
one of the oldest Congregational churches in the county, 
was organized at Perry Center on the 28th of June, 1814, by 
Rev. Oliver Ayer and Rev. Silas Hubbard, who bad been 
sent out from the Connecticut Missionary Society. The 
original members were Samuel Howard, Ralph Ward, Mrs. 
Lorain Ward, Miss Catey Ward. Hervey Butler, Mrs. Sally 
Butler and Miss Rosa Carpenter. 

The ecclesiastical society was formed and trustees were 
chosen July 21st, 1817; and the society was reorganized De- 
cember 6th, 1825. The first house of worship was com- 
menced in 1828, and dedicated March 4th, 1830; Rev. Julius 
Steele, of Warsaw, officiating. It was repaired in 1856, and 
rededicated on the 29th of December of that year; Rev. J. 
E. Nassau, of Warsaw, preaching the sermon. It was again 
repaired in 1867. 

In 1816 the church united with the Presbytery of Geneva, 
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but retained the Congregational form of government. This 
was called union on the "accommodation plan." In 1817, 
by a division of the Presbytery of Geneva, this church be- 
came a part of the Presbytery of Ontario; and by another 
division, in 18 19, of that of Genesee, which connection was 
retained till 1831, when the church unanimously resolved 
to dissolve its union with the presbytery, and was regularly 
dismissed. Since that time its government has been Congre- 
gational. In 1865 this church became a member 01 the 
Wyoming County Conference of Congregational Ministers 
and Churches, an advisory body, possessing no ecclesiastical 
authority. 

Since 1824 there has existed among the female members 
of this church a missionary society, which has been at dif- 
ferent times auxiliary to the Foreign Missionary Society, the 
Home Missionary Society and the Bethel Society. In 1846 
the Female Benevolent Society was formed for various benev- 
olent purposes. 

The pastors of this church have been: 
Revs, Edmund Ingalls, jr., 1816 ; EUhn Mason, 1817, 1M0 ; Edward Andrew*, 
1819; Samuel T. Mills, 18U-S4 ; Ell 8. Hunter, 18ft, 18ft ; Jonathan Sheldon, 
18ft, 1817 ; Lot B. SulllYan, 1887, 1828 ; Dexter Gary. 18ft ; William P. Jackson, 
18ft; Samuel H. Gridley, D. D„ 1888-88; Oren Brown, 1888; Caleb Burge, 
188T, 1888; George W. Newcomb, 1888-40 ; John Scott, 1840, 1841; George W. 
Gridley, 1848; Wales TUeston, 1848, 1844; Philo Canfleid, 1846-48; Watson 
Mearsmith, 1848; Thomas Morey Hodgman, 1848-68; George J. Means, 1868- 
68; Isaac N. Ely, 1868; Claudius B. Lord, 1884-66; James Pierce Boot, 
1888-74; W. a Sexton, 1876-77; Edgar Perkins, the present pastor, came 
in 1877. 

Of these pastors three, S. H. Gridley, D. D., Rev. T. M. 
Hodgman, and Rev. George J. Means were installed at the 
beginning of their pastorates. Rev. C. Burge, during his 
ministry in this church, died because of being thrown from 
his carriage descending Warsaw hill on his way to conduct 
the exercises at a funeral. 

The following have been elected deacons of this church: 
Jabez Ward and Hervey Butler in 1814, Horace Sheldon, 
1817, Samuel Howard, 1843, Simeon R. Barber, 1854, John 
M. Butler, 1854. 

Of the former members of this church Messrs. Stewart 
Sheldon, C. A. Huntington and Joreph Ward have become 
clergymen. 

In 1822 a number of the members of this organization 
established a Presbyterian church in the village of Perry, but 
in 1831 this organization became extinct. It was revived in 
1835, since which time it has been successful. 

A Sabbath-school was established and a Bible class formed 
by Deacon H. Sheldon about 1829. Captain P. McEntee, 
Deacons S. R. Barber and John S. Butler, Thomas McEntee, 
George Keeney, George K. Sheldon, Andrew Sheldon, 
Joseph Buckland and J. L. Wygant have been superintend- 
ents. 



PERRY VILLAGE. 



This place began to give promise of becoming a village 
soon after the first settlement of the town. A grist-mill and 
saw-mill were built here in 1811, and within two or three 
years a small store was established. It was first called by 
the people of the town Shacksburg, then Columbia, and 
afterward Nineveh; but it finally, as well as the town, took 
the name of the hero of Lake Erie. 



The first store was kept on the hill near where the rail- 
road depot now stands, but as time went on and the village 
grew, the center of business came to be where it is now. The 
village never had any periods of spasmodic growth, but in- 
creased steadily in size and activity till about 1842, since 
which its growth has been less rapid. The location of the 
county seat at Warsaw induced many to become residents 
of that village who would otherwise have settled at Perry, 
and thus its growth was retarded. The general introduction of 
steam as a motive power has, by facilitating the establish- 
ment of manufactories wherever the raw material exists, 
prevented the utilization of water power; and for this reason 
Perry is less of a manufacturing village than it might other- 
wise have become. 

Nine years since a railroad was built, by the enterprise of 
the citizens of the town and village, from this place to Gaines- 
ville, where it connects with the N. Y., L. E. & W. Railroad, 
thus affording facilities for travei and transportation fully 
equal to those of any village in this part of the county. 
Within a few years the beautiful shores of Silver lake have 
attracted many hither during the summer season, and this 
of course increases the activity of the place; and this increase 
is likely to continue, for Silver lake is rapidly becoming 
more and more of a summer resort. The population of the 
village in 1870 was 867, and now (1879) it is probably about 
1,000. 

Perry Village Political History. 

Perry was incorporated by an act of the Legislature in 
the year 1830. The act of incorporation created the usual 
municipal officers, and invested these officers with the powers 
ordinarily conferred for the administration and regulation of 
village affairs. 

It is true of many villages that the inhabitants, who are 
largely composed of mechanics, tradesmen and retired busi- 
ness men, who own places of business and village residences, 
are anxious to extend the limits of these corporations, and 
include sometimes an unreasonable area of real estate in or- 
der that their burden of taxation may be lighter. That such 
was not the case here is shown by the thirteenth section of 
the act, which reads thus: 

" The lands comprehended within the bounds of the Tillage, and which are 
reserved as woodlands, meadow lands, pastures, bruhards, and in general all 
such lands as are kept and Improved as farmings lands, with their appurte- 
nances (dwelling-houses, mills and buildings excepted), shall not, as long an 
they are so r eser ved, kept or used, be taxed for the benefit of the village." 

This charter was revised and amended, or rather a new 
one was granted, by a special act in 1864 to meet the wants 
which changed circumstances had created. The same pro- 
vision above quoted is a part of this charter. 

The records of the village are said to have been destroyed 
by fire, as were those of the town,- in 1866. The charter 
provides that the president shall be chosen each year by the 
board of trustees from among their number. Since 1866 
the following citizens have held the office of president and 
trustee: 

Prerttfenf*.— In 1867, Mortimer 8harpsteen ; 1868, John S. Thompson ; 
1889, 1870, Samuel L. Chapin ; 1871, Lyman O. Morgan ; 1872, K. C. MoredosT; 
1878, 1874, Jerome Allen; 1876, H. N. Page ; 1878, 1877, R. C. Smith; 1878, 1071, 
H. C. Loomts. 

TnuUea.-J. Beardsley, B. H. Wygant, A. Rershey, James WyUe, Alex- 
ander Cole, J. W. Bolton, B. O. Matthews, Hugh M. Scranton, David An- 
drus, Charles W. G. Nobles, William T. Hamlin, M. C. Williams, D. C. White, 
M. B. Benedict, M. G Dafto, Alanson King, Horace A. Brigham, George 
TomUnson, F. O. Bollard, William Keeton, R. H. Sherman. K. T. Tuttte, 
Charles H. Homan, S. A. Hatch, G. B. Westlake and John Richmond. 
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Cemeteries in Perry Village. 

At a very early day Selden, Ebenezer and Dr. Otis Hig- 
gins purchased from William Wiles the land on lot 29 that 
included the old cemetery, which is now on the east side of 
Main street. At this time there were two graves there. In- 
terments continued to be made there, and the ground was 
enclosed by a picket fence, planted with trees and more sys- 
tematically arranged. It originally extended across what is 
now Main stree*, and even included a strip of ground on the 
opposite side, between the Presbyterian and Baptist churches. 
Main street had no existence then, and the cemetery fronted 
on the road southeast from it. 

This ground became nearly filled with graves, and a vol- 
untary association was formed and arrangements made for a 
second cemetery. An acre and three- fourths was bought of 
Calvin P. Bailey and Samuel Hatch by Elnathan Lacy,William 
Dolbeer and Willard Chapin, October 3d, 1833. In 1857 
additional land on the same lot was convtyed to William 
Dolbeer, and this was the village cemetery from 1833 till 
1876. 

All this was conveyed to the Hope Cemetery Association, 
which was organized in the spring of 1876. The corpora- 
tors were David Andrus, Ann Kinney, Mrs. C. P. Andrus, 
Edward G. Matthews, Mrs. R. T. Tuttle and G. B. Olin. 
At their fir.t meeting, May 5th, 1876, David Andrus was 
chosen president, and G. B. Olin secretary and superintendent 
of the grounds. 

An addition was made to the cemetery lot, and the whole 
includes five acres. The grounds were laid out by H. B. 
Allen, surveyor, of Arcade. 

Mr. Andrus and Mr. Olin remain president and secretary. 
The trustees are the same as at first, except Alanson King 
in place of Mr. Matthews. 

Business Men of Perry. 

The following list of the business men in the village of 
Perry is derived from the memory of citizens, and it is not 
probably given in the exact order in which they engaged in 
business, and probably it does not embrace the names of all 
the business men of the place: 

General Merchant*:— T. * J. C. Bdferly. Bailey * Hatch, Benjamin Gard- 
ner. De Zang, Richard Bayley, William Wiles, R. H. 8mlth, Onto Gard- 
ner. Phoenix ft Brother. Armitage ft Faulkner, L. B. Parsons ft Son, Parsons 
ft Clark. 8mith ft Graves, D. Graves, Cleveland ft Graves, C. P. Bailey ft Son, 
Corydoo Weed. S. W. Merrill ft Sons, George L. Davis, A. D. Smith, H. N. 
Page, S. P. Clark, J. H. Bailey, H. W. Barton, J. H. ft C. W. Bailey, Kohert 
Grisewood, Cook ft Currier, N. P. Currier, F. O. Bullard, Moredoff ft Higgins, 
Eugene Andrus, R. C Moredoff, M. C. Williams, A. H. Sleeper, Bohert 
8tainton. 

Grocers;— Walter Little. H.W.Barton. Jirah Higgins, Hicks ft Bailey, R. 

B. Hicks, 8tratton, E. W. Frost, Williams ft 8tedman, George Prltohard, 

C. P. Andrus, Wheeler ft Garrison, BilUngs ft Ring, F. O. Bollard, Mark 
Smith, K. H. Stedman, John Garrison, Hatch ft Co. 

Hardware Merchant*:— E. P. Clark, Wyckoff, Tuttle ft Olin. 

DmoDlsts;— Joseph Lamberton, D. Mitchell. S. ft D. B. Higgins, Wright 
ft Allen. J. H. Terry, W. J. Chapin, James H. Owen. 

Booksellers, Stationer*, etcj—E. M. Tompkins. H. N. Page, E. H. Wygant. 

Clothier*:— J. S. Westlake, J. 8. Brayton. 8. K. May, Alexander Morton, M. 
Buryee. 

Boot and Shoe Dealers:— W. J. Chapin ft Son, Moffat ft Brown, R. C. Smith, 

A. C. Barras, J. B. 8herman, Alexander Cole. 

Furniture Dealer* .—A. 8. Horton, Hooper ft Butree, K. Bdgerly, W. T. 
Butree. G. H. Westlake. 
MuMcal Instrument* .-—German Sweet. 
Hotel Keeper* :— R. Watrous, J. H. Kermott, Livingston, TWylor, 

B. Harford, Cole, A. B. Walker. 

Foundries and Machine Shop* .-—Hicks ft Bailey. Bacheller ft Higgins, suc- 
ceeded by many firms, and finally Royoe Reaper Manufactory. 

Tanneries .—The first tannery was built just at the north eud of Andrus's 
store by Willard J. Chapin, and owned by him till It rotted down. The tan- 
nery of the Phoenix Brothers has been elsewhere spoken of. 



Phuaician* .-Otis Higgins. Mason G.8m1th. Jacob Nerins, Jabes Ward, 
George L. Keener, Jonas Huntington, E. Z. Joslyn. Jonathan Howard, R. A. 
Patchen, C. A. Dake, J. W. Post, M. G Davis, Charles R. Pearce, T. R. Hunt- 
ington, G. R. Trover, L. L. Rockafellow, J. H. Wheeldon, L. W. Hunt. 

Attorney*:— Robert Moore. Calvin Pepper, M. C. Hough, I. N. Stoddard, L. 
W. Thayer, Levi Glbbs, J. J. PetUt, William Pettlt, L. A. Hayward, William 

Mitchell, Blannerhasset, A. A. Hendee, D. L. Oilman, A. Lent, E. B. 

Flake, G. L. Walker, M. A. Lovejoy, Owen Harris. 

At the time when hats were manufactured by hand a 
hatter's shop was to be found in every considerable village, 
and the making and repairing of hats was a regular branch 
of industry. Of those who carried on this business in Perry, 
Alanson O. Buddinglon, Harmon Skidmore and R. C. More- 
doff are remembered. Thomas Brown, George Brown and 

Sleight are spoken of as early tailors; Houghton or 

Torry, cabinet makers; Antonio Willard, one of the earliest 
among wagon makers, and B. Townly, the first tinsmith who 
worked in the village. 

Smith's Bank. 

This was organized in 1855 as a State bank, with a capital 
of $50,000, by R. H. Smith (president) and A. D. Smith, 
his son (cashier). On the death of R. H. Smith, in 1858, A. 

D. Smith became president, and Charles W. Hendee cashier. 
In 1862 H. N. Page became cashier. 

A. D. Smith died in 1866, and his widow became sole 
proprietress of the bank. Mr. Page has since had sole 
charge. When the national banking system went into oper- 
ation this bank ceased to circulate notes, and it has since 
been a private bank. 

Lodges, 

Constellation Lodge y No. 404, F. & A. Af. was constituted by 
a charter from the grand lodge of New York, which charter 
bore date July 5th, 1846. The officers named in this charter 
were Charles W. Hendee, W. M.; Henry E. Daniels, S. W.; 
Joseph B. Wycoff, J. W. 

The charter was surrendered in 1862, and during ten 
years the sound of the gavel was not heard. It was restored 
in 1872. 

The present officers are E. M. Reed, W. M.; M. S. Nobles, 
S. W.; M. Hathaway, J. W.; C. Hoinan, treasurer; J. J. 
Martin, secretary; L. E. Chapin, S. D.; H. L. Birdsall, J. 
D.; R. F. Bullard, tyler. The present membership is 44. 

Oriental Lodge, No. 173, A. O. U. W. was instituted Sep- 
tember 20th, 1878, with thirteen charter members. 

The first officers were Robert Stainton, P. M. W.; G. R. 
Traver, M. W.; F. C. .Green, recorder; F. E. Cole, F.; M. 
Duryee, receiver. The trustees were G. R. Smith, A. S. 
Whitcomb and G. H. Westlake. Since its commencement 
the lodge has received eleven new members, and has lost one 
by removal; none have died. 

The present officers are the same as at first, except that 
G. R. Traver is the P. M. W.; Robert Stainton, M. W.; M. 

E. Williams, G. F.; and A. S. Whitcomb, recorder. The 
place of meeting is at their hall, corner of Main and Coving- 
ton streets, Perry village. 

Perry Academy and Union School. 

Perry Academy was established in 1854. The corner 
stone of the academy building was laid July 4th, 1853. The 
expense of the building was defrayed by voluntary contri- 
bution of the citizens of the town of Perry, and the school 
was conducted as a union or non-sectarian academy for three 
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years. During the remainder of its existence as an academy 
it was controlled by the Methodist denomination. 

The building was constructed at a cost of $14,000, eighty- 
seven by fifty-eight feet, and three stories high above the 
basement, which was subsequently fitted up for a boarding 
hall; and having a spacious chapel in the third story and 
containing thirty study and recitation rooms. The site pro* 
cured was an eminence in a retired part of the village. The 
library and apparatus cost $600. The library now consists 
of over a thousand well selected volumes, and additions are 
yearly made to the apparatus. 

The first principal was Charles H. Dann, now of Warsaw; 
and there were seven subordinate teachers. During the first 
year the aggregate number of students was 324. The course 
of study embraced all the branches usually taught in an 
academy, and the success of the institution was equal to the 
average of similar schools. 

Previous to 1872 the public school of Perry was held in 
the old school-house near the Methodist church. The build- 
ing having become unfit for school purposes, the project of 
erecting a new one was agitated in several school meetings 
called for that purpose. At a meeting held April 12th, 1872, 
it was finally resolved to appropriate $5,500 for the purchase 
of a new site and the erection of a new building. During 
the following week the project of purchasing the Perry 
Academy instead of putting up a new building was privately 
discussed, and at a special meeting called for the 23d a com- 
mittee, consisting of H. H. Brigham, William Chamberlin 
and George Tomlinson, was appointed to confer with the 
trustees of the academy. The result of their negotiations 
was the transfer of the academy property to the district for 

$4,5°°- 

A meeting was held in August, at which it was voted to 
organize a union free school, adopting the academy as the 
academic department. A board of trustees was elected, con- 
sisting of E. M. Read, R. C. Mordoff, William Chamberlin, 
E. G. Matthews, H. A. Brigham, M. C. Williams and H. M. 
Scran ton. 

The school opened in October, with the following faculty: 
Principal, Professor Wildman; preceptress, Miss E. S. Cal- 
ligan; assistant, Miss E. E. Ames; intermediate, Miss Ellen 

Small wood; primary, Miss Chamberlin; music, Mrs. A. 

D. Howland; drawing, Miss Mary Brigham. 

The following year Miss Calligan was elected to" the prin- 
cipalship, which position she held down to 1^78. Under her 
management the school made excellent progress, improving 
in scholarship and increasing in numbers. During the last 
year of her stay the school was carefully regraded to con- 
form to a wider and more thorough course of study. A dis- 
agreement arising between her and the board in regard to 
the number of teachers necessary to carry out the new course 
of study, she resigned, and Mr. I. P. Bishop was chosen in 
her place, which he holds at the present date. 

The course of study extends over three years in the 
primary department, three in the intermediate, and three in 
the grammar school. In the academic department students 
are allowed the choice of three courses: the English, ex. 
tending over three years, and the scientific and classical, 
each extending over four years. The school is now in a 
flourishing condition and is considered inferior to none in 
the county in point of thoroughness and efficiency. 

The following is the composition of the present faculty 



and school board: Principal, Irving P. Bishop; preceptress, 
Miss E. May Skiff ; assistants. Miss Minnie F. Wheelock 
and Miss Hattie Kellog; music. Miss Flora Elliot; drawing, 
Miss Flora Bradley; intermediate, Miss Cora B. Percival; 
primary, Mrs. Ida M. Smith; board of education — E. G. 
Matthews (president), E. H. Wygant (secretary), Willard 
Chapin, Anson Sleeper, T. B. Catton and Hiram WTight. 

The Press of Perry. 

The Genesee Recorder was commenced at Perry by George 
M. Shipper in 1834, and continued for two years. 

In 1841 Peter Lawrence commenced the publication of 
the Perry Democrat. In 1848 it passed into the hands of 
C. C. Britt, who continued it until 1853. 

The Countryman was started at Perry in 1843 by N. S. 
Woodward. Soon after it was purchased by Daniel S. Cur- 
tis, who changed its name to the Impartial Countryman, and 
continued it until August, 1864, when it passed to Ansel 
Warren, who again changed its name to the Free Citizen, and 
issued it until August, 1847. 

The Christian Investigator was published at the office of 
the Free Citizen, in Perry, for one year, and was edited by 
William Goodell. 

The Wyoming Advertiser was commenced December 
22nd, 1853, and published one year by Horace Wilcox. 

The Wyoming Times was commenced at Perry in May, 
1855, by T. S. Giilett. In 1856 it was destroyed by fire, and 
was revived soon after. Its publication ceased, however, in 
the year 1863. 

The Silver Lake Sun was started at Perry in December, 
1865, by George A. Sanders, by whom it was published till 
1877. 

The Wyoming County Herald was established in July, 
1877, by Lewis E. Chapin, and published at Perry. The 
name was changed in 1878 to The Herald, and it is still 
issued. 

CHURCHES OF PERRY VILLAGE. 

BAPTIST. 

As early as 18 16 there were a few families of Baptists in 
Perry and Castile. 

On the 25th of October, 1818, the following persons or- 
ganized themselves into a Baptist church: Solomon Squiers, 
John Bowen, Beriah Bowers, David Carlisle, Thomas* E. 
Parroerly, Peter Clark, Samuel Waldo, Martha Bartlett, 
Hannah Finch, Betsey Leonard, Anna Squiers, Sarah Par- 
merly, Clarinda Bowers and Nancy Bowers. Of these 
Samuel Waldo alone remained a member of the church in 
1879. November 5th, 1818, the church was recognized by 
a council, convened at the house of John Bowers, at which 
the sermon was preached by Rev. Daniel McBride. 

Rev. Mr. Wisner was the first pastor. He labored about 
one year, receiving for his salary only such donations as the 
people were able to offer. He was succeeded in 1820 by 
Rev. Jesse Brown, who also continued about one year, after 
which the church was supplied by Rev. Joshua Bradley and 
others till August 25th, 1822, when it became a branch of 
the church at Middlebury. 

On the first of October, 1825, the church was reorganized 
and recognized as an independent church, with thirty-three 
members. In 1826 Rev. Richard H. Benedict became pas- 
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tor, and he remained two jean. Rev. Noah Barell became 
pastor in 1828, and his pastorate continued more than a 
year, during which intense feeling arose in the church on the 
subject of masonry. Several members of the masonic frater- 
nity severed their connection with the institution, and a 
resolution was adopted refusing fellowship with masons. 

Rev. Daniel Eldridge became pastor in 1830. In 1833 
Rev. Absalom Miner; 1834, Rev. William Arthur; 1837, 
Rev. Elon Galusha; 1841, Rev. Daniel Eldridge; 1843, Rev. 
J. W. Spoor; 1846, Rev. F. Glahville; 1849, Rev. Walter R. 
Brooks; 1857, Rev. Chauncey W. Wardener; 1859, Rev. 
Roswell Cheney; 1875, Rev. Charles Ayer; 1877, the present 
pastor, Rev. J. W. Harris, son of Rev. Norman Harris, 
who has been during thirty-three years a missionary in 
Burmah. 

The society worshiped in school-houses, etc., till 1830, 
when a church edifice was erected at a cost of $3,000. It 
has been enlarged to about double its original capacity. 

During the pastorate of Mr. Galusha the church took 
positive ground against American slavery, and the members 
resolved that ° as a church of Christ they could not fellow- 
ship slaveholders or their apologists." From this position 
the church never receded. 

In 1850, at the annual meeting, the church resolved "that 
we deem it the duty of all Christians to abstain from the 
sale and use of all intoxicating drinks or liquors as a bev- 
erage, strong beer not excepted, and we cannot fellowship 
the conduct of any brother who will not thus abstain." 

In July, 1844, it was voted to have no fellowship with 
members of a secret society. In February, 1861, it was 
voted a duty to aid in the circulation of such publications 
as expose free masonry. A resolution was subsequently 
passed not to require any tests as to society membership. 
A portion of the members were dissatisfied with this action 
and withdrew their support. It is therefore difficult to as- 
certain the present number of members. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

The first Presbyterian church organized in Perry was es- 
tablished July 22nd, 1822. Revs. Samuel T. Mills, of Mos- 
cow, and Norris Bull, of Geneseo, were present at the or- 
ganization, and it is remembered that Ebenezer Higgins was 
chosen clerk. The first organization never numbered more 
than twenty-seven and never had a settled minister. 

On the 14th of July, 1835, this church was reorganized, 
and soon afterward a house of worship was erected. 

Rev. Samuel Gridley, now of Waterloo, N. Y., was active 
in the second church organization, which consisted of 
twenty-three members, of whom Mrs. Polly Higgins alone 
survives. A society had been organized September 13th, 
1834, with Merrick Hough, Otis Higgins, Edmund Birdsall, 
James R. Webster, — now of Waterloo, N. Y., — Orris D. 
Gardner and Harvey E. Homans as trustees. In 1838 Rev. 
S. Haynes — now of Rome — became the supply of this church, 
and it was determined to build a house of worship. This 
was done, and on the 1st of January, 1839, it was dedicated; 
Revs. Erastus Gillett, of Batavia, Joseph Ladd, W. Stratton 
and S. Haynes participating in the dedicatory services. Rev. 
Mr. Haynes was, in February, 1840, succeeded by James R. 
Page, D. D., now of Brighton,N.Y.,who,with the exception of 
several short intervals, continued to be pastor during twenty- 
seven years. Revs. J. W. Ray and William Patingill sup- 



plied the pulpit for short periods during that time. In 
1868 Dr. Page was succeeded by Rev. H. M. Hazeltine, who 
was pastor till 1870. when he was succeeded by Rev. Mr. 
Gardner, and he, in 1872, by the present pastor, # Rev. E. H. 
Dibble. 

Temporary repairs have been made in the church edifice 
from time to time. In 1852 a lecture room was built, and a 
bell was presented to the society by E. P. Clark. In 1875 
extensive repairs were made, costing, including an organ, 
about $6,700. The society owns a parsonage. The present 
membership of the church is 145; that of the Sunday-school 
is 150. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 

The data for this sketch of the M. E. church in Perry 
down to about 1840 are gleaned from a series of articles 
written by Rev. John Stain ton, who came to this town in 
1 8 19, at the age of twenty* one. 

Henry Wallace, who in June, 1816, settled on the east side 
of the outlet of Silver lake, about half a mile from Perry 
village, was a Methodist, and induced Rev. Robert Winchell 
to visit Perry and preach in his house. Mr. Winchell formed 
a class of six members — Henry Wallace, leader; Sabra Wal- 
lace, his wife, Hannah Wallace, his daughter-in-law, Miles 
Rhoads and wife, and a Mrs. Dow, who had located a mile 
or two farther south about the same time with Mr. Wallace. 
Mr. Winchell and his associates, Rev. William Jones and 
Rev. Thomas Magee, visited and preached to this class oc- 
casionally. Of this first class Hannah Wallace died in 1831, 
Henry Wallace in 1840, at the age of eighty-two, and Sabra 
Wallace in 1844, aged eighty. 

In February. 18 17, Rev. William Wiles, with his own and 
two other families of Methodists, came. Thomas Bachelor, 
an exhorter, settled near this place about the same time, and 
in 1 818 Thomas Grisewood, three- of whose sons were after- 
ward preachers. Mr. Wallace, on becoming deaf, was suc- 
ceeded as class leader by Story Wiles, and he, in 181 9, by 
Thomas Grisewood. 

The class by 1822 numbered thirty or forty. November 
23d of that year a society was incorporated, with Samuel 
Gilman,Thomas Grisewood, William Dolbeer, Daniel Wiles, 
Thomas Bachelor and Rev. William Wiles as trustees. 

Measures were at once instituted and prosecuted for the 
erection of a house of worship, and in the autumn of 1823 
the first church edifice in this part of the country, except at 
Warsaw, was erected and enclosed. It was finished in 1824, 
and dedicated that year by Rev. Goodwin Stoddard, pre- 
siding elder of the district. In 1826 the Genesee Con- 
ference sat in this church. It stood on the site of the pres- 
ent residence of Richard Smith, just north from where the 
present edifice stands. 

In 1832 or 1833 this building was found too small, and it 
was sold, removed and used several years by the Universalist 
society. It was then converted into a dwelling or boarding- 
house, for the accommodation of the academy, and a more 
capacious church erected. It was dedicated by Rev. Samuel 
Lucky, D. D. 

In 1839 this house was burned. A chapel was soon 
erected, in which the congregation worshiped about two 
years, till the completion of the present church edifice. The 
new and more capacious edifice was completed, and dedicated 
by Rev. Schuyler Seager, D. D., in the autumn of 1840. This 
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building at one time required extensive repairs after a fire. 
In January, 1836, a parsonage was bought on Leicester street, 
a few rods west from where the academy stands. April 19th, 
1877, this was burned. A lot was purchased on the corner 
of Center and Leicester streets, on which was erected one of 
the most substantial, commodious and beautiful parsonages 
to be found in western New York. To this enterprise Mr. 
M. P. Andrews and wife contributed the generous sum of 
(2,200. 

Perry was once a circuit, embracing a large surrounding 
territory that has since been divided into several distinct 
pastoral charges. It was set off by itself as a station in 
1831, Rev. Philo Woodworth pastor. During its history 
there have been three sessions of the Genesee Annual Con- 
ference in this place — the sessions of 1829, 1837 and 1858. 
At the session of 1829 action was taken which resulted in 
the founding of the seminary at Lima. 

After the conference of 1858 the Free Methodist church 
of Perry was formed, by a secession from this one, and in 
1 86 1 it was legally organized. 

From an early period a Sabbath school has been sustained 
in the M. E. church of this place. Among the earliest' su- 
perintendents were Rev. J. Stainton and Mr. Gilbert Mitchel; 
in later times Prof. M. R. Atkins, A. B. Cooley, D. P. 
Stowell and others have filled this office. 

Among the pastors here have been Rev. Drs. F. G. Hib- 
bard, Seth Mattison, S. Hunt, J. H. Bayliss, J. B. Wentworth 
and others widely known through the connection. The 
society has always contributed liberally to. deserving causes. 
With a membership having an average of about 170 for the 
last twenty years, the society gave to the cause of missions 
in the decade ending with 1870, $1,540; during the eight 
years between 1870 and 1878, $1,279, and to other causes in 
proportion. 

UNIVERSALIS!*. 

Universalism was preached in Perry at a very early day; 
how early it is very difficult now to ascertain. A congrega- 
tion had worshiped here previous to the formation of a 
society. At a meeting of that congregation on the 8th of 
October, 1831, a constitution and profession of faith were 
adopted, to which the following, as constituent members, 
subscribed: 

Dan Dtakonoo, Robert Matiaon, Arvln Olin, Moms Wollen, EUaklm Boils- 
ford. Noah Becoo, Joatah WUUama, Jamas H. Bolton, Amos Otto, John 
Griffith, Iaatah T. Gore, Jonas Wood, William Tripp, Homer Btmjham, Na- 
than Chltester, Oliver Goodspeed. Samuel Marsh, Joseph Wuaon, Jamea 
Chl ftin*, Jaoob Aabdln, Rodney Atwood, Stephen D. Tabor, Talmon T. Car- 
ver, Hiram Austin, Titus Howe, Ann Dtekenon, Betsey Ayera, Betsey OUn, 
Dense Bumham, Dolly Bptsford, Margaret Bacon, Lovina Otis, Deborah 
Waterman, Mary PatcbJn, Nancy Wood, Sally Tripp, PoUy Bingham, Laura 
Goodspeed, Harriet Colltna, Looy Ann Collins. Mary OoUlne. 

Josiah Williams, James H. Bolton and Dan Dickerson 
were chosen trustees. The church organization was effected 
June 1 8th, 1843. 

At a meeting of the society in 1833 the trustees were 
authorized to purchase the old Methodist meeting-house. 
This was used till the erection of the present building, then 
sold, removed and converted into a dwelling-house, and af- 
terward burned. The present church edifice was completed 
in the summer of 1852, and dedicated February 9th, 1853, 
Rev. D. Skinner, of Utica, N. Y., preaching the dedication 
sermon. It is a wooden structure, sixty by forty-five feet, 
with_a lecture room adjoining; and its cost, including site, 



was $4,000. An organ has been placed in it at an expense 
of $800. 

According to the record, since the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion the pastors have been: Daniel Ackley, Stephen Miles, 
J. S. Brown, Eben Francis, A. B. Grosh, D. C. Tomlinson, 
Stephen Crane, W. B. Randolph, George Adams and W. 
Sisson, the present pastor. The records of the society pre- 
vious to the church organization do not give the names of 
either pastors or occasional preachers. The following are 
remembered: Revs. Sampson Skeele, W. T. Reese, Alfred 

Peck, Moreton, John Flagler, Benjamin Luther, L. L. 

Saddler, T. P. Abell, Ssth Barnes, Jacob Chase, Orren 
Roberts, Alanson Kelsey and B. G. Bennett. 

The society has maintained preaching with' scarcely an in- 
termission since its organization, and has enjoyed uniform 
prosperity. The present number of members is 116, 

ST. JOSEPH'S, ROMAN CATHOLIC. 

In 1848 the only Catholic families in Perry were those of 
Dennis Kennedy, Bernard Smith, Joseph Malone and 
Thomas Farrell. During that year mass was celebrated for 
the first time in the town, at the house of Mr. Kennedy, on 
Watrous street, by Rev. Father McEvoy. During eight or 
nine years afterward mass was celebrated monthly by Fathers 
Law ton, Ryan and McEvoy. 

About the year 1858 a building on Covington street, which 
had been used for a private school and for the session room 
of the Presbyterian society, was purchased from E. P. Clark 
for $300. This was used as a house of worship till 1872, 
when a new house was erected and this was sold. The new 
church was located a short distance ea*t from the academy. 
It was eighty by forty-five feet, and it cost, with the site, 
$5.ooo. 

Though from the first the society has steadily increased 
in numbers, it continued to be a mission till 1879. This 
mission was attended by Fathers McConnell, Purcell, Mc- 
Guiness, Gregg, Cook and Fitzpatrick — the last of whom 
built the present church edifice in 1872; then Father O. 
Dwyer, who was succeeded in 1879 by Father Berkery. 
The last also attends a church which he has erected in Gaines- 
ville. The parish numbers about 500 members. 

In 185 1 this parish was first visited by Bishop Tiraon, who 
lectured in the Universalist church. Bishop Ryan has sev- 
eral times visited this church. 

FREE METHODIST. 

Early in the fall of 1859 Jonathan Handley and nineteen 
other members of the M. E. church were expelled for eccle- 
siastical reasons similar to those for which Revs. B. T. Rob- 
erts and Joseph McCreery had been expelled from the Gen- 
esee conference and M. E. church. They procured Smith's 
Hall, and held regular services in it until they could secure 
a permanent place of worship. The following summer they 
built a church on a lot presented to them by A. D. Smith, 
on the corner of Main and Gardeau streets. This church 
was dedicated on the 20th of July, 186 1, by Revs. Asa Abell 
and Loren Stiles. 

. The church organization was effected at Smith's Hall, the 
following persons constituting the membership: Jonathan 
Handley, Mary Handley, John G rise wood, Hannah Grise- 
wood, James R. Johnson, Rhoda M. Johnson, Mark Johnson, 
William Rudd, Sarah Rudd, Thomas B. Catton, Sarah H. 
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Catton, James Purdy, Sarah Purdy, Wright Mason, Mary 
Clark Sanford, Hannah Sanford, Lydia G rise wood, Ann 
Smith and Elizabeth Hare, twenty in all. 

A Sunday-school was organized, with T. B. Catton as 
superintendent. 

In the autumn of 1862 the class of twenty- five at Burke 
Hill withdrew from the M. E. church and united with the 
Free Methodist; and since that time the two societies have 
been known as the " Perry and Burke Hill circuit." 

The following clergymen have served as pastor of the 

circuit since the organization of the class at Perry: 

From May to October. 1861, Her. William Manning: ISfll to MB, Bar. Aaa 
Abell ; Bev. C. Hudson wis appointed by the conference of 1882, but dying 
aoon after, the circuit whs fupplJed till the next session of the conference ; 
from 1863 to 1804, Bar. 8. H. Lowe: 1801 to 1886. Bar. J. W. Beddy ; 1888 to 
1888. Her. Henry Hornsby : 1883 to 1870. Rev. 6. W. Humphrey ; 1870 to 1871, 
Bev.F.J.Ewell; 1878 to 1878, Rev. G. W. Humphrey; 1878 to 1875. Bev. M. B. 
C Barrltt ; 1876 to 1877, Bev. G. W. Msroellus; 1877 to 1878, Bev. G. W. Cole- 
man ; 1878 to 1879. Bev. W. Manning*, the present pastor. 

The society owns a parsonage on Watrous street. 

J. D. Handleyis superintendent of the Sunday-school at 

Perry village, and Eugene Jeffers of that at Burke Hill. 



BIOGRAPHICAL. 



G. W. Abbams was bom In Rochester, N. Y., In I860, and was married In 
1878 to Jennie N. Olln, daughter of Philip and Maria Olln, of Perry. Mr. 
Abrama Is a fanner. His father, Joseph Abrama, was born In Massachusetts. 
In 1808. After living; tors time In Genesee county he removed with his 
family to Perry In 1810, and after working at the carpenter's trade par- 
chased the farm where the family now live about fifteen years ago. His 
wife, Diana HotohUss, whom he married In 1886, was a daughter of Ira 
Hotchkiss, a native of Vermont, who moved to Gainesville, and from there 
to Warsaw, where he died. Mr. Abrams's brother, WUllam Abrams, served 
In the late war In the 8th N. T. cavalry and the 8th Michigan volunteers. 
He was In the battle of Bull Bun, and other c 



Jbbomb Alls*, son of Bart and Eunice Allen, was born In Pavilion, 
Genesee oounty. In 1882. January 1st, 1886. he married Oorneha A., daughter 
of Lemuel Cornish, of Covington. He Is a carpenter and Joiner and coo- 
tractor and builder, and baa been a resident of Perry since 1888, when he re- 
moved from Le Boy, Genesee county. 

Thomas J. Aurow was born In Covington. In 1888. and married Sarah T. 
Cronkblte, daughter of John and Eunice W. Cronkhlte. In 1856. Mrs. Alton 
was also born In 1888. Mr. Alton Is a farmer. He has served the town as 
constable and collector. John Cronkhlte was born in Argyte, Washington 
oounty. In 1194. He came to Perry, after living in various localities, and was 
a resident of the town until his death, in 1377. He was married In 1886 to 
Eunice Wlgana. of Stillwater, Saratoga oounty, who Is still living. He was 
a member of the Congregational church, with which Mrs. Cronkhlte and 
Mr. and Mrs. Alton sre identified. For some years Mr. Cronkblte served his 
town as assessor and commissioner of highways. 

David Ajidrus, boo of David and Mary Andrus, was born In Shaftabury. 
Vt, In 1885, and removed to western New York with his parents in 1884 and 
located in Gentile. He spent several years In Virginia and California, and 
returned to Osstlle in 1888. From OsstUe he removed to Perry in 1886. He 
was married In 1864 to Miss Harriet A. Palmer, daughter of Alton and Har- 
riet Palmer, who died in 1886. In 1868 he married her sister, Martha Jane 
Palmer. 

Majhxw axdidb. brother of David Andrus, was born In Bhaftsbury, Vt, 
in 1812, and married Clarisre Huntington, of OsstUe, In 1880. His father, 
who is mentioned above aa a settler in Castile in 1884, died at the resldouoe 
of Martin Andrus, in Perry village. In 1861, at the age of eighty-two. The 
latter has been a resident of Perry stnoel86S. 

Mabx Awdbxws was born In Turner, Maine, in 1786, and came to Perry In 

1816, having just married Dolly Mclntyre at Augusta, Maine. They settled 
on one hundred and twenty acres of partially improved land west of Perry 
Canter, and Mr. Andrews wsa a resident of the town until his death. May 
18th, 1866. Martin P. Andrews, his son, was born in Perry, August 17th, 

1817. November 8th. 1848, he married Mary Hunt, daughter of Elijah and 
Bunioe Hunt, who died July 81st, 1866. March 21st, 1867, he married Mrs. 
Diana Norton, widow of Isaac Norton, of Livingston oounty. Paris An- 
drews, son of Martin P. Andrews, wsa born in Perry in February, 1846, and 
married Lydia, daughter of Alfred and Abigail Abell, of Perry, March flat, 
1887. They have one child. 



8AHroju> AimsTRoao was born In Connecticut, in 1786. and waa married 
October 6th. 1849. to Marilda. daughter of John and Sophia Wlloox, of War- 
mw. Mr. Armstrong wss s resident of Perry from 1815 until hto death. May 
18th. 1866. He held the omoa of justice of the pesos. Htosoo, Banford Arm- 
strong, was born in July, 1851, and was married in March, 1878, to Emma C, 
daughter of Bbeneser and Corinda Burt, of Perry, by whom be has three 
children -Gertie, born August S6th. 1875; Florence, born November 18th, 
1878; and Burt, born August £Kh. 1879. 

Aabok Axxsll was born in Grafton, Vt . In 1807 ; came to Pike In 1888, 
and to Perry in 1884; waa married to Sarah Maria Canneld, of Pike, in 1886, 
and died In 1877. He waa a member of the Baptist church, as is his widow, 
who lives with her daughter. Mrs. M. A. Ward, milliner, at Perry village. 
His son, Abner Aztell. enlisted in Company H of the Cameron dragoons in 
1861. and died of smallpox at Georgetown in 1883. 

AnsRAi G*. Baoov was born at Mt. Morris, in 1883. and came to Perry with 
his parents in childhood. In 1866 he married Charlotte M. Macomber. His 
father. Noah Bacon, was born In Massachusetts. In 1785. In 1808 he accom- 
panied his parents to Windham oounty. Conn. In 1816 he came to Perry 
and took up one hundred and tbirty-eix acres of lot 46, and after six or 
seven years removed to Mt. Morris, where he engaged In distilling until 1887, 
when he returned to Perry and purchased the farm where he now resides 
with his son. He married Anna Dickerson, of Perry, in 182L She died in 
1889. 

Hon. Calvz* P. Baxlby, son of Charles and Martha Bailey, was born in 
Newbury. Vt, in 1792. In 1814 he msrried Sybil, daughter of John and Walt- 
sell Hatch, of Hardwick. Vt They hod eight children, of whom live are 
living. Mr. Bailey came to Perry in 1810. bringing his family and a stock of 
goods, with which, in partnership with his brother-in-law, Samuel Hatch, 
he opened a store 00 the site of too store of Hatch * Cole, at the oorner of 
Main and Covington streets, in Perry village. Bailey * Hatch soon after 
engaged in the manufacture of linseed oil. Later they purchased a grist- 
mill which had been built by one Bailey, of Le Boy. Genesee oounty. about 
1886. Mr. Bailey continued in mercantile and general business until his re- 
tirement from active pursuits. In 1888 he was elected to represent his dis- 
trict in the Assembly, and In 1840 he was chosen a delegate to the national 
convention which placed the name of William Hrary Harrison m nomina- 
tion for the Presidency; on which occasion Mr. F Uey proposed the name of 
Henry Clay for the nomination, but was defeat© by the friends of Harri- 
son. Mr. Bailey died at his residence In Perry Sc tember 6th. I860. His wife 
died in 1872. She was a Presbyterian. 

William B. Bathriok was born in Perry in 1848, and married Mande O. 
daughter of Andrew Pratt, in 1882. Mr. and Mrs. Bathriok are members of 
the Congregational church. He is a farmer and owns one hundred and six 
ecree^Mr. Bal brick's father was born In Litchfield. Herkimer oounty. came 
to Perry at the age of twenty-four, and died in 1877. His wife waa Cmrism 
Ward. They were Coiigregationallsts. His grandfather served In the Bavo- 
lutionary war. 

Chabub J. Bmrsmcr was born In Parry, March 80th. 1823. and was mar- 
ried in 1860 to Florilla Hurd. daughter of Samuel and OriUa Canneld Tbev 
have three children-Frank O, born In 1851 ; Harriet B^ born in 1866. and 
Frederick Graham, born In 1886. Mr. Benedict baa been highway commis- 
sioner three years. Durtagthewar.ujmbtotoax>tothefronLhefuriilsb*d 
substitute. His father. Graham Benedict, whose ancestors oame^rom 
England, was born m Woodbury, Conn., In 1785 ; married Luia Hicks in 1M4- 
settled in Perry, where he cleared land and lived Ina log cabin. In 1614 -rat 
died January 18th. 1863. He waa a member of the Episcopal church m!» 
Benedict's father. Samuel Canneld, waa born In Arlington. Vt., In 1766. end 
waa married In 1827 to Aurella. daughter of Albert and Salome n»T«!i? 
His father died at seventy-alx, and his mother at seventy-nine. She idled 
in 1870. 

Mnook E. Bkkzdict was born in Pavilion, Genesee oounty. In 1686. Mm 
removed to Covington in 1854, to Castile in 1863. and to Perry In 1887 whan 
hepurchaeedan interest in the Perry Iron Works, which were ooerated 
seven years by Benedict * Co. In 1876 the establishment wsa sold to M.H 
Olln. and Mr. Benedict became and continues to be foreman In the thou. «f 
Wrekoff. Turtle * Ohn. He married Emma, daughter of Bkmartand 
MexyGray, of Castile, In 1882. Mrs. Benedict Is a member of theltothoSsi 
church. 

B. W altsb Bkkzdict wss born in Covington, November 26th IBM. mi 
~ m **^*»^™*to^J™*>»*i>ttbeUxmou which hTu™ 
November S4th, 1865. he married Miranda Batehelor. of Perry Wr^B^L 
diet was educated at the common schools, at Genesee College, Lima, andat 
Bryant * Strattons Commercial College, Poughkeepele, and waa in the wast 
for a time, engaged as civil engineer. Hto father, Gersbom, son ofSUtah 
and Lois Benedict, was born in Norfolk. Conn-, in 1805; be came to western 
New York at en oarly age, and in 1881 he was ordained a mliuetarifth. 
Methodist Episcopal church. He has preached in many places to the 
Genesee Conference. Heoame to Wyoming oounty in I860. Ha buppm 
BllaaKendall in 1888, and now Hves In Perry. »»• tte married 

Wiujam Bbkzdiot was born to Perry, in 1827. He Is now a fanner Fur 
three and a half yean he was inanager of a union store at Perry OsnteT 
and for two years he oondneted a store of his own. He was married to 
Cynthia L, Buell in 1866. and In 1869 to Doriaske Andrews, deugiiusriflL^ 
ben and Mary Copehmd. He baa three children- Esther Ann. born in MaT 
Edith, born in 1865, and Charlae Sumner, born In I860. la^B«eo£ 15d' 
her oldest daughter are members of the Unireratllst church. His father! 
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Hon. Truman Benedict, was born In Manchester, Vt, In 1798, moved to Perry 
n IMS, end died In UK. He wee member of Assembl y two terms, end served 
as euncrvtoor, ssesssor end Justice of the peace. He was sn Episcopalian b y 
choice, but belonged to no oburoh organisation. He contributed liberally 
toward the erection of the churches in Perry. Mrs. Benedict'! father, Beuben 
Andrews, was born in Connecticut in 1775, and married Elisabeth Thompson 
In 1800, end Mary Copeland in UBS. 



TUrner . BiBPSALii, widow of James Blrdsell. was born in Bssex county, 
N. J„ in UU, end was married in 1881. She has been a resident of Perry 
since No To mbor 15th, 1888, and she and her husband hare been identified 
with the Baptist church. Her father, John Meeker LitteU, and her mother, 
Catharine Bedell, were nattres of New Jersey. Her husband was a native of 
Connecticut. He was born in 1787 and died in 1867. His parents were James and 
Sarah Birdcall. He removed to Ulster county, afterward lired In New York, 
and came from there to Perry end bought the term of one hundred and 
soTontoo n acres on which his widow Urea. Mr. and Mrs. BlrdaaU had seven 
children, three of whom are living. Their eon, Hiram L. BlrdaaU, was a 
member of the UOth regiment N. T, cavalry, and participated with the 
regiment in all Its engagements, having three horses shot under him. 

Lutrb B. Bum was born In Sdpto, Cayuga county, in 1830, and came to 
Perry in 1888. In 1854 he was married to Elisabeth Coleby. He to a cooper 
and farmer end has served as constable. His father, Dillon Bliss, was born 
in Connecticut, in 1801, and in 1887 married Clarissa Bryan, whose parent! 
were Luther and Rhode Tioknor. They bed three children, Rhode. Luther 
and Clarissa, all of whom are living. They were members of the Baptist 
church. 

John Cm eon of James and Elisabeth Blytbe, was born in Yorkshire, 
England, in 1888. He came to America in 1840, and to Perry in I860, from 
Cuylervllle, Livingston county. He is a miller. About 1866 he wee married 
to Mist Adeline Marsh, of Cuylervllle, and in 1870 to Mist Ella Grtoewood, of 



Alrrrt G~ eon of Samuel and Hannah Borden, was born in Fall River, 
Mess., In 1817. In 1838 he married Miss Abbey Garner, of Milan, Cayuga 
county, by whom he had seven children, four of whom are living. In 1868 he 
married Caroline Simmons, wboee parents came from Oneida county to 
Castile in 1837, by whom he has four children. Mr. Borden removed from 
Cayuga county to Warsaw in 1841, and to Perry in 1848. He to a carpenter 
and Joiner, and has held the office of street commissioner two years. 

Horace A. Brioham was born in Madison county, in U17, and came from 
Letorster, Livingston county, to Perry in 1868. He Is a farmer. In 1846 be 
married Julia Perry, who died In 1870, and in UTS he married Cora Heakins. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brigbam, and Mrs. Brlgham deceased, have been prominent in 
the Baptist church. 

Rawdaix W. Brioham. eon of J. H. and Elisabeth Brlgham, was born In 
Perry, July 4th. 1828, and was married November 5th, 1861, to Annette, 
daughter of Edward and Sarah Richards, of Perry. They have two children. 
Mr. Brlgham, who to a farmer, has held the ottos of highway commissioner 
nine years, wee supervieor in 1871-78, and has served ee railroad commis- 
sioner. Hie father, J. H. Brlgham, wee born Mey 28th, 1791. at New Marl- 
boro, Mass. He located in Perry, on lot 80, about U10. He was married 
September 2Stb, 1811, to Elisabeth, daughter of Solomon and Jerusha Hart, 
of New Marlboro, Maes. They have had seven children, four of whom ere 
living. Mr. Brlgham died in September, 18*7. 

8umvAR, aon of Alpheue Burt, was born in Huntington, Vt^ in 1797, 
and came to Perry in 1818. In 1828 he married Hennah Lacy, daughter of 
Blnathan and Nancy Lacy, of Perry. They had two children, both of whom 
are now dead. Mrs. Burt died November 80th, 1876, at the age of seventy- 
five. Mr. Burt has been a lifelong farmer. 

Jobs M. Bctlrr, farmer, was born in Perry, in 1821, and married Clarinda 
M„ daughter of Norman and Sauna White, in 1846. They have had live chil- 
dren, four of whom are living. Milton W., born in 1860; Henry C born in 
UBS; Laura S-, born in 1858 ; and Blveretta, born In 1881. Mr. and Mrs. But- 
ler are members of the Congregational church, of which the former has been 
deacon for some years. Mr. Butler has been the principal eurveyor In his 
section for forty years, and has the Instruments he has used during that 
time. He has taught district school four ■uooeesive winters. Mrs, Butler 
has taught two eummers. William Butler, father of John M. Butler, was 
born st Clinton, Oneida county, In 1798, and married Laura Curtis, pf that 
place. He purchased his farm 4a 1814, and worked at the clothiers' trade 
until 1817 In order to pay for it, ee be would not go Into debt. In 1817 he 
eettled on it. He cleared the land himself, end erected a log house. 

William T. Buttrr. eon of William and Mary Buttre, was born in New 
York city, in 1808, end was married about 1827 to Mist Mary Parsons, of Au- 
burn, N. Y., by whom he had live children, only one of whom is living. Mrs. 
Buttre died in 1840, and In 1842 Mr. Buttre married Mies Lorain B. Dutoher, 
of Auburn. Mr. Buttre came to Perry from Auburn In 1841. He to a cabi- 
net maker and dealer in furniture. 

Prrrr C. Cats was born in Middlebury, in 1882, and was married in 1868. 
She hss three children, Clarence, born In 1856; Clara M^ 1860, and Annie B~, 
U60. All three are graduates of Middlebury Academy, and the two daugh- 
ters are schoolteachers. Mrs. Cats and her ohildren are sll members of the 
La Grange Baptist oburoh. Her husband, Virgil H. Gate, was born in Rock- 
ingham, N. H., in 1883. In 1881 he enlisted in the 7th New Hampshire vol- 
unteers, and held the office of first lieutenant, participating in all of the 
battles in which his regiment wee engaged, until taken prisoner end held 



four months. He was the officer who was refused an exchange by an official 
order Issued by Jefferson Darts, who threatened to hand him over to the 
local authorities for trial and punishment for the alleged Incitement of ne- 
groes to Insurrection. After hie release be was killed In the battle of Fort 
Wagner, South Carolina. This was the first engagement In which negro 
troop* participated, and on thto occasion the rebels manifested a greater de- 
gree of ferocity than to usually witnessed in civilised warfare. Mr. Cstee 
father, Joeepb Cate, merried Elisabeth Burbank. a member of a family oc- 
cupying a high social position in New Hampshire. Mrs. Gste's father was 
Avery H. Cronkhite, who was born In Renateleer county In 1804, and mar- 
ried Mathilda Baldwin, of that county, by whom he bed eight children, Mrs. 
Cate being the oldest. Mz ere ttvtng. Mr. Cronkhite was a supervisor in 
Middlebury before and after the division of the county. Mrs. Gste baa been 
a r esi d ent of Perry since 1888 

Lnwis E. Craput was born in Livonia, Livingston county, March 8d, 
1866, and came to Perry, where he to publisher of the Wyoming County Herald, 
from Livonia In June, 1877. 

Samurl L., son of Luther and Charity Chapin, was born in Aurellua, 
Cayuga oounty, in 1814 ; removed to Conesus. Livingston county, in 1822 ; to 
Michigan in 184ft,returned to Conesus three years later; removed to Castile In 
1864 end purchased eighty-five acres of land on the Gsrdeau reservation, and 
removed to Perry village In 1863, where he has since resided. He to a produce 
desler. He held the office of supervisor in Castile four years, snd since the 
organisation of the Perry and Silver Lake Railroad Company he has been 
Its president. Mr. Chapin hss been msrried four times: in UBS to Mies 
Sarah Calboon, of Livonia, Livingston county, by whom he bed four chil- 
dren, two of whom are living (Mrs. Chapin died In Michigan In 1847); in IMS 
to Elisabeth Nelson, of Livonia, by whom he had one child, and who died in 
1856; in 1866 to Miss Prisotlla Ackermao, of Pike,who died in 1864, and to Mrs. 
Loutoa P. Hamilton, of Perry, his pres en t wife. 

Richard Childs, son of Oliver Childs, originally from Holden, Mass., and 
Sally Childs, originally from Rockingham, N. H., was born In Deeraeftd, 
Chenango county. May 28th, 1814, and came to Perry in 1821. In 1840 he mar- 
ried Irene Bacon, by whom he had three children, and who died at the age of 
thirty In 1861. In 1852 be married Loretta Humphrey, daughter of David 
and Catharine Humphrey, natives, respectively, of Herkimer oounty and 
Otsego county, who bore him a eon, and who wee born In Sweden, Monroe 
oounty,in USD. In 1882 one of Mr. Childs'i sons enitoted in Company H., UOth 
N. Y. volunteers, and served until the doss of the war. In 1840 Mr. Chads 
bought a blacksmith shop at West Perry. In 1842 be pur cha se d and moved 
to the farm where he now lives, a mile end a half wett of West Perry. 

Edward 8. Clark, son of Greenlesf and Betsey Clark, was born In New 
Hampshire, February 22nd, 1810, and came with bis father'! family to Perry* 
In UBS he married Sarepta, daughter of Joseph and Margaret Edgerly, of 
Perry, formerly of Vermont. They have two children. Greenleaf Clark 
was born April 16th, 1772, in New Hampshire, snd came to Perry, then in 
Genesee oounty, in 1816. He made the journey from New Hampshire with 
two two-horse teams, and was six weeks on the road. He bought fifty acres 
of lot 80, now within the village of Perry, four acres of which had been 
cleared. A log house and the frame of a frame bouse stood in thto clearing. 
The latter when finished was one of the first of its kind erected in the town. 
Mr. Clark waa married in New Hampshire to Beteey Stevens, who bore him 
eleven children, nine of whom accompanied them to Perry. Mr. Clark died 
December 22nd, 1868, at the ege of eighty-one. Mrs. Clark wss born in New 
Hampshire. September 4th, 1778, snd died in Perry, Maroh 30th, 1867, at the. 
age of eighty-four. 

Groror W„ son of Greenleaf and Betsey Clark, was born In Stafford 
county, N. H„ February 17th, 1814, and accompanied hto parents to Perry In 
1816. He was married July 16th, 1861, to Loutoa. daughter of John and Sally 
Ann Garrison, of Newburg, Orange oounty. They have two ohildren. Mr. 
OsrkUai 



Hrhrt Clravrlahd wee born in Berkshire county, Maes* in 1806, His 
parents were Lewie and LydiaGloavelaad. In UBS he married Mtos Charlotte) 
A. Dixon, daughter of Andrew and Laura Dixon, of Perry, by whom he had 
four children, three of whom are living. He oame to Wyoming county 
from Berkshire county. Mask, in 1882. and established himself In the meroan- 
ttle tmslnem at Perry Center ; from there he removed to Perry village In 
1889. He became Interested in western lands, most of which were in Michi- 
gan, and after 1848 his time was devoted almost exclusively to their improve- 
ment. He died at Lansing, Mlclu in UBS. 

Alrxahdrr, son of Thomas and Mary Cols, was born in Burrtngton, De v- 
rland, in UBS. He came to America in 1848, and located at 
ir. N. Y. In 1858 he came to Perry, and engaged In the manufac- 
ture and sale of boom and shoes ss one of the firm of A. Cole * Son. The 
eetabllshment was burned In UBS, at aloes of tUOO. During that year Mr. 
Cole married Mtos Agnes Richardson, of Rochester. With characteristic 
energy he soon re-e s t a blished his business, which be continues at the corner 
of Main and Covington streets. 

Natrar Crorrrxtr was born In Rensselaer county. In 1818. He removed 
to Washington county, snd from there to Covington, from which place he) 
came to Perry, where he to * farmer. He was married in Uefto Caroline 
E. Sherman, who has borne him four children, two of whom are living— 
Anrf""' Vloletta, born November 22nd, UBS. and Ruth H„ born Maroh 10th, 
UBS. Mr. snd Mrs. Cronkhite are members of the Congregational church at 
P e tty Center. On the arrival of Mr. Cronkhite in Perry he purchased an 
I Improved farm of one hundred acres, upon which he lives. Hto father. 
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Henry Cronhhlte,waebornat Boosac,] 
matoed there until hie death. Ha married 
Mrs.Cronkhtte's father, Stephen L. I 
were mcmbmof tlM Methodist Bfrisoopal church. 

Joint M^Datlst was born la Ulitar county, March 16th, 186L Be re- 
movedfrom there to Solpio, Cayuga county; from there to Mount Morris, 
Ii^gaton county; from there forty-nine yaara ago to Latoeatar, that 
oounty, wbera be rennined thirteen Teen ; from there to Covington, and 
™» Covington to Parry, where ha owns a term of two hundred and forty- 
three seres. He wee nwrrted October Mttu 1846, to MeiyUodard^e, den«ii- 
Jsrof Etrwsrd I^uderdeJe end wife (focn^eriyJawrtte BDIott), of Moaoow, 
Iivtngeton oounty. Hie father. Henry Defley, wee born In Utoter oounty, to 
Mtt. and waa married about IBM to Margaret Mastin,a native of the eame 
aounty. They had eight children, of whom five are Urine;. John M. to the 
eldest eon* Mrs. Defley was a member of the Preebyterlan church. Henry 
DsJley and mmfly were early eettlem to weetern New York, end were 
celled upon to eneounaar the various hardahJpehieldent to pioneer life. 

Jomr W.DALKTMnB,eon of Am end Elinor Delrympie, wee born In 
Animal, N. J^toMtt. In 180 he ramored to Mount Morris, Iirlagaton 
county, and from there to Genesco, that county. In 1868. In 1185 ha bought 
a farm to Perry, on* andahelf miles northeeatof the village. In 1891 he 
•wee merried to Caroline Glsddlng, of Wlndham,.Greene county. They hare 
two children living— Bmma and John. 

William, eon of Nichols* and Mery Dounan, wee born in Epsom, N.H„ 
In 1788. Io 1816 he married Hennah. daughter of Am and Betsey Kimball, 
of Haver, N.H., by whom be had five children. Tares daughters are living. 
In theeprlngof 1818 Mr. Dolbeer toft hie native State on boreabeok in eeerch 
of a locality for a future home. After a few weeks' ride. In the course of whloh 
ha rlelted rarloue localities, ha arrlred at the village of Parry, then a mere 
hamlet, where he purchased a village lot of two acres, on which etood a dilap- 
idated bourn, for whloh hepaid 8700. He bnflt a blacksmith shop (be had pre- 
vkrasty learned and worked st the blacksmith's trade), and became the first 
regular blaokemltb in the town (there had previously been s so-called pud- 
dling shop of small account). He worked until fall and then returned to 
New Hampshire and brought back his family, arriving at Ferry November 
88th. He wu a btoolmmlthsAdcsiilage maker during bit business career. 
He declined all proffered honors in the way of publio emcee, preferring the 
quiet of his home to political notoriety; and retired from buatnees In 1880, 
and died st hie residence In 1818, st the age of eighty-four. He end hie 
widow, now living at the age of eighty-eeven, were both early identi- 
lladwlth the Methodist Episcopal church, with which the latter to yet 



^r— — ,t, eon of Jamas snd Hannah Bdgerly, was born in Dan- 
ville, VU Mey 17th, 1764, and bee been s farmer end resident In Perry etnoe 
1818. In 1819 he bought forty-five acres (•even of which were cleared) 
of lot 80. He afterward added forty-two acres to thto property. He was 
married lo 1884 to Amanda, daughter of Bphralm and Louisa Judson, origi- 
nally from Vermont, who was born at FaMua, N. Y„ July 8th. 180L They 
had eight ohfldren. Seven arc living, three on the old homestead with their 
mother, who lea member of the Baptist church of Perry. Mr. Bdgerly 
died November find, 1880, at the age of seventy-four. 

OaCAB 8. Bdobblt wee born In Perry, In 1880, snd married Charlotte, 
daughter of Jostoh and Bide Kinsley, of Perry, In 1810. They have bad three 
children, only one of whom Uvea. Thomas and Sally Bdgeriey oame from 
New Hampshire in 1814, and took up a farm, which is now within the cor- 
porate limits of Perry village. In 1818 be helped to build the first hotel In 
the village, and kept it four years. He wet also the first postmaster. He 
engaged In mercantile business, purchasing hie goods In TJtioa, N. 7 H and 
brioging them to Perry with four-horse teams. He died In 1887, st the aae 
of forty-eight. 

William Bllsworth, eon of John and Belly Bllsworth, was born la 
Oseenovia, Madison county. In 1804. In 1880 he married Mtos Susenah 
Sprague, of Saratoga, N. T. In 1881 he came to Wyoming county, and 
located two tnilee east of La Grange ; in 1884 he removed to Castile, and from 
Castile to Perry in 1866. He was a farmer until his retirement from active 
Ufe. Mr. and Mrs. Bllsworth are members of the Baptist church. 

GiXTi* Pabiowo, sou of Charles and Anna Vanning, was born In Chenango 
county. In 1807, and married Hannah M. Lacy, of Avon. Iivtogaton county, 
Inl887. They have had four children, two of whom are Uvlng. In ISM Mr 
Fanning came to Perry from Avon. Mr. and Mrs. Vanning are membere of 
the Preebyterlan church. Mr. Panning, st the age of seventy-three, works 
daily at his trade of cooper, and mys he can turn out twenty apple barrels 
per day. 

Jkromz Ferguson was born in Parry, in US, and has been s life-long 
resident of the town, exoept three years spent in Illinois. He wss merried 
In 1882 to Msriu CheppeU, daughter of Lyman and Betsy CheppeU. of Avon. 
Livingston county. For three yean he has served the town as assessor He 
contributed largely of his means and time toward the prosecution of the 
war. Mrs. Ferguson Is a member of the Perry Center Coiigregatlonal 
chores. Samuel FCrgueon, father of the above mentioned, was born in 
Connectic ut. In 1783, and removed from there to Benton. Tates county; 
thence to Perry, where he wss sn early settler, taking up unimproved land.* 
Bis wife was Abigail Powell, a native of New Jersey. Mrs. Jerome Fergu- 
son's fsther wss born In Connecticut, In 1788. He removed to Avon, Llving- 
Ingston county ; thenos to Perry, wberehe died. His wife was Betsy Miller, 



of Massachusetts. They had eleven ohfldren : eight are Uvlng. Mrs. Fergu- 
son wes the third born. 

Walts* Gnxnsrxx, eon of Bobert and Grace Gillespie, was born In Rhode 
Island, In 1808. In 18» he married Mtos Mary Agate, whose parents were 
natives of England, and who came to America in 1814 and located at Perry, 
where Mr. Agate was a shoemaker. Mr. Gillespie removed to Castile in 1887. 
from Geneva, Ontario county (where his parents had settled while he was 
a child), and bought the farm on the old AUegany road now owned by Bars 
Kekne, on whloh there was at that time standing a log house, and a small 
portion of whloh, west of the road, wee cleared. This place he Improved, 
and eold to 188B to Mr. Beans, removing to Perry village, where he died 
April fstb, 1878. He was a member of the Presbyterian ohnroh, with which 
his widow, Uvlng at Parry village. Is Identified. 



ALPBoaao B. Hull, son of John and BUsa Hull, was born In 
Livingston county. In 1884, and was married In 1864 to Julia Barnes, daughter 
of Samuel and Mary Barnes, by whom he has two children— Mary E. snd 
Charles N. HulL In 1871 he removed from Leicester, Livingston oounty, 
to Perry, Where ha Is a farmer, owning two hundred and fifty-one acres of 
land, located two miles northeast of Parry village, Samuel Barnes, eon of 
Cornelius and Bstber Barnes, wss born In Cayuga oounty. in 1801, and came 
to what was then Genesee oounty in 1888. After living a short time in War- 
saw he removed to Perry, where he remained fifteen years, and wont to 
Leicester, Livingston oounty, where be lived twenty-five yesrs. In 1871 he 
returned to Perry, where he has lived with his son-ln-lsw. In 1882 hs mer- 
ried Mary, daughter of Daniel and Deborah Sleight. Mrs. HuU was their 
only child. 

Edward B. Hasjuboh was horn in Perry, March 7th. 1882, and was mar- 
ried January 1st, 1853, to Caroline Howcraft, whose fsther snd mother wore 
named George and Sarah. They have bad four children ; two are living. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harrison are members of the Baptist church of Perry. Ed- 
ward B. Harrison's father, Bobert Hsrrison, wss born In England, In 1789. 
His parents were John snd Bacbel Harrison. He osrae to America and set- 
tled st Perry about 1880, in which year he married EUsabetb, daughter of 
William and Abigail Welds, who had emigrated from England in 1804. He 
had been previously merried in England, but his first wife died coon after 
his arrival here. By his second marriage he had two children, one of whom 
is living. He died August S8th, 1868. His widow, now about ninety, lives 
with her son. 

Samubl A. Hatch, son of Samuel end Matilda Hatch, wee born in Perry, 
in 1868. He has served one term on the board of village trustees of Perry 
village, where, as a member of the firm of Hatch * Cole, at the corner of 
Main and Covington streets, he Is a dealer In g r oceries and provisions. 



William Hskbt Hmuraroroa was born at Hoossc, Bensselser oounty. 
In 1888. In 1880 be merried Alone F„ daughter of David and 8ylvia Case. 
They have had six children, born ss follows: Berths F„ 1861: Arthur C 1884; 
Grace, 1871; infant son, 1878; Frank B* 1874, and Lode E~, 1878. Mr. and 
Mrs, Herrlngton suffered a severe loss, which they bore with Christian 
fortitude. In the death, by malignant diphtheria, of three children, Arthur 
Cm Grace and Frank B* In 1877 ; the Infant son mentioned also dying In that 
year. They are members of the Baptist church st La Grange, Mr. Herring- 
ton came to Perry from White Creek, Washington oounty. 

Mas. AaiOAiL B. Hiootjvs, former ly Mtos Abigail Bsiley, daughter of 
Enoch snd Susan Bailey, was born In Hardwiok, Caledonia oounty, Vt, in 
1808. At the age of eighteen she began teaching school, snd continued in 
that avocation six yesrs. In 1888 she accompanied her brother, Charles 
Bailey, from Vermont to Perry, and engaged In teaching at Perry Center. 
In 1841 she married Mason G.Smith, M. D„ who practiced medicine from 
1880 until hie death. In 1867. He eerved twenty-two years es school oom- 
iniasioncr and several years es Justice of the pe ac e. After a widowhood of 
about five years Mrs. Smith married Henry Higgina, a native of Cayuga 
oounty, who located In Perry at an early date and died there In 1871, at the 
age of seventy-eight. He was a member and foe a time a deacon of the 
Presbyterian church, with which his widow Is connected- Msson C Smith, 
a son of Dr. Mason G. Smith, then in Hamilton College, enlisted In 1882 In 
the northern army. He was taken prisoner In North Carolina, and died In 
the prison pen at Andereonville In 1884. 

Jomr H., son of Benjamin and Sarah Holustbb, was born In New Marl- 
bora, Maes^ April 7th, 1816. December 81st, 1816, he merried Polly, daughter 
of Solomon and Jerusha Hart, of his native place. He arrived in Perry 
from Massachusetts March 1st, 1818, locating In the woods on lot 18. Mrs. 
Holltoter died August 88th, 1888, st the age of seventy-three. Mr. and Mrs. 
Holllster had seven children, six of whom are living. 

BaarjAMiH H. Holldrkb, son of the shove mentioned, wss born in Perry, 
in 1888, on the f arm where he has since lived. He eerved in the 84th N.T. bat- 
tery from September. 1882, until the dose of the war. He wee captured at 
Plymouth, K. a, in April. 1804, end wss confined In rebel prisons st Andcr- 
sonvllle and Charleston. He waa married In 1887 to Alice Me nken, daughter 
of Joseph and Olive Menken, of Wellsville, AUegany county. They have 
ooe child. 

Elba A. Hoaroan was born in WaUlngford, VL, in 1881. Her father was 
Mlosjab Reus, s native of Bolton, Meat, who wss born in 1788. He was mar- 
ried in 1818 to Betsy Glfford, snd they removed to Perry In 1881, ef tar Uvlng 
In esversl other places. Mr. Balls Is stiU Uvlng. Mtos Bells wss married In 
1844 to Aimer B. Hosford, s nstlve of Perry, who wss born on the farm on 
which Mrs. Hosford Uves. He wasa member of the Baptist church, with 
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whloh his widow to identified. They bad two children- Mary L* born In 
1848, and Sarah Elizabeth, born in 1862. Amos Hosf ord, Mr. Husfnrd's father, 
was born In Massachusetts, in 1787; moved from there to Richmond, Ontario 
county, and thence to Perry, where he bought of Mr. Granger part of the 
Phelps purchase. With the assistance of his father be cleared the land and 
erected a log bouse. He was In the war of 1811-14, and participated In sev- 
eral battles. He Is living. 

Jamb* Huxt was born hi Gorham, Ontario county, February 17th, 1806. 
In 1881 be married Harriet, daughter of Joseph and Mary Havens, of Ben- 
ton, Yates county. In 1882 he came to Perry from Gorham, Ontario county, 
and pu rc hased the Franklin House, whloh he managed three years. He died 
at his residence in Perry In 1898. Mrs. Hunt married Edward Richards, a 
native of Massachusetts, who came to Perry in 1880 and took up eighty acres 
of land near West Perry, and who died In 1878. Mrs. Richards has two sons by 
her first marriage living— James W. Hunt, of Terre Haute, Ind-, and Frank 
G. Hunt, of Buffalo. Another son, George D. Hunt, enlisted at Perry in 
1881, in Company G., 27th N. 7. volunteers, and died that year at Mill Creek, 
Vs. Sergeant Mayratt Hunt enlisted at Brookport, Monroe county. In 1868, 
In the 140th N. T. volunteers, and died that year in the hospital at Washing- 
ton, D. C. He was In the engagement at Fredericksburg. 

Luman W. Huht. M. D„ was born in Herkimer county, in 1888. In the 
spring of 1861 he went to California, where he remained seven years. He 
returned to Gainesville, and in 1870 married Miss Chloe Stone, of that place. 
He removed to Perry in 1878. 

Cmabxsb B. Huhtdcoton was born December 28d, 1880. in Greensboro, Vt. 
He came to Perry In company with Mr. and Mrs. Sanborn, making the journey 
in a wagon, to live with his sister, Mrs. C. Hatch, and learn the harness-mak- 
er's trade. Whatever education he possesses he has obtained by his own ex- 
ertions, having attended school only three or four months, in the old yellow 
school-house in Perry. The harness-maker who employed him sold out his 
bustoessabout 1887, and young Huntington was without s Job: but soon found 
work at his trade, at which he continued about a year, after which he was as- 
sociated In business for two years with A. T. Alpln. Since 1848 he has been a 
farmer. He has been twice married. His first wife was Lucy Jane Olln, 
who died May 6th, 1848. November 19th, 1848, be married Mary BuelL and 
soon afterward began housekeeping in an old log house near his present 
comfortable home, which he has won by Industry and economy. Mr. Hunt- 
ington states that he has always avoided the use of whiskey and tobacco, 
and he has never sought nor aooepted onlee, being content with his home 
life and the company of his wife, whom he emphatically pronounces his 
M better half." He has reared a family of six children. His second daughter 
Is a graduate of the Geneseo Normal School. Mr. Huntington's father, a 
farmer at Greensboro, Vt., was a man honored for bis Intelligence and soctol 
worth, bis temperate and industrious habits, and his overflowing benevo- 
lence. He died October 1st, 1840. 

W. H. Jbkkxxs was born in Warsaw, in 1847, and came from Covington 
to Perry in 1865. In 1873 be married Artotene, daughter of Thomas and Re- 
becca Dodson. Mrs. Jenkins Is a member of the Methodist Episcopal church 
at Wyoming. 

Jinn C. Kariobs, son of Peter and Mary Kariger, was born October 
18th, 1818, in 8choharle county. Ho worked on bis father's farm until 1888, 
when he went to Cattaraugus county. In 1889 he removed to Livingston 
county, and began to work at his trade (that of a cooper) In 1846. In 1858 
he came to Perry, where he has since lived. He was married in 1849 to 
Clarice, daughter of Joseph and Amanda Thompson, of Bethany, Genesee 
county. Mr. and Mrs. Kariger are members of the Methodist Episcopal 
church of Perry. They have two children. Mrs. Kariger's father was 
originally from Vermont : her mother from Whitehall, N. T. 

Abram B.. son of Lewis and Mary Rno, was born in Greenville, Greene 
county, in 1884. In 1846 he married Catharine Jaquett, of Fleming, Cayuga 
county. Four children have been born to them. Mr. King came to Perry from 
Sdpio, Cayuga county, in 1864, and has been a farmer most of the time since. 
In 187L under the supervision of Hon. William P. Letcbwortb, he had charge 
of the removal of the Ceneadea council-house from the Oaneadea res- 
ervation, and the re-erection of the same at Glen Iris. He also had super- 
vision, under Mr. Letebworth's direction, of the burial of the remains of 
Mary Jemison in their final resting place. Mr. and Mrs. King are members 
of the Presbyterian church. 

Bleab, son of Vail and Esther Kinoblbt, was born in Sdpio, Cayuga 
county. In 1805. He was married November 24th, 1888, to Nancy, daughter 
of Baxter and Fiorina How, by whom be bad fourteen children, five of 
whom are living, two at home. Mrs. Kingsley died March 2nd, J879, and Mr. 
KIngsley married her sister. Electa Bishop, widow of the late Simon Bishop, 
of Perry* November 4th following. 

Gboros W., son of Bites and Nancy Kukmiat, was born in Perry, in 1888. 
He married Clarissa, daughter of George H. and Mercy Wright, of Perry, 
October 17th, 1885. They have had four children, three of whom were born 
at the following dates : Gerty M„ February 18th, 1888 : Willie W„ December 
18th, 1870, and Edna Am March 18th, 1878.* Mr. Kingsley Is a farmer and 
dealer in agricultural implements. 

JoaxAH W. Kdnmlst. son of William and Esther Kingsley, was born in 
Owego, Tioga county, in 1797. In 1815 he married BUsa, daughter of John 
Burrows, of AureUua. Cayuga county, by whom he had six children, three 
of whom are living. His second marriage was to Miss Sally Clark, of Perry. 
He came to Perry in 1885 from Solplo, Cayuga county, and to a retired farmer 
and owner of one hundred and ninety-three acres. His first purchase was 



one hundred acres (twenty-five acres cleared) of Thomas Burrows. It was 
In section 84 and there was a log house on It. The balance of hla tract was a 
later purchase. He retired from active life in 1870. and removed to Perry 
village. He is a member of the Ualversaltot church, his wife of the Pres- 
byterian. 

GnoaoE L. Kbbbbt, M. D., was a son of Joslah and Phebe Keeney. He 
was born in 1809 and died in 1887. His parents were natives of Connecticut, 
and located In Wyoming county, Pa„ in the latter part of the 18th century. 
The doctor graduated at Tale College In lfftt, and during that year entered 
upon the practice of his profession in Peny,where, In 1835, be married Anna, 
daughter of William and Hannah Dolbeer. who survives him. 

William, son of Thomas and Maria Kbstob, was born In Lincolnshire, 
England, In 181L In 1818 he married Fanny, daughter of Charles and Mary 
Bryant, of Huntington, England, by whom he has had seven children, one 
of whom to dead. He came to Castile In 1844, and to Perry village In 1858, 
where be lives retired. He wss notary public for several yean. Mr. and 
Mrs. Keeton are of the Baptist faith. 

Bobbbt KaaasAW was born September 4th, 1888. in Le Roy, Genesee 
county, and was married in August, 1879, to Libble M. Knlffln. of Perry, 
where he has been in business for the past four years as s jeweler and re- 
pairer of clocks and watches. He formerly lived in Castile village, and 
served as town clerk of Csstile. August 6th. 1888, he enlisted in Company 
A, 1st N. T. dragoon*, and was in the battles of Suffolk and Culpepper 
Court-house, and In aU of the other engagements In which the regiment par- 
ticipated. He was discharged at Cloud's Mills, Ve-, in 1885. 

Alabboh Lact, son of Elnathan and Nancy Lacy, was born In Manilas, 
Onondaga county, September 1st, 1810. and has been a resident of Perry 
since 1817, and a lifelong farmer. He was married May 89th, 1839, to Sarah 
Ann Knowlton. daughter of John and Esther Knowltnn. of Portage. They 
have had two children, one of whom is living. James M. Lscy, their oldest 
son, enlisted In Company K, 1st N. Y. mounted rifles, and died in the hos- 
pital at Williamsburg. Va., February 19th, 1863, at the ago of twenty-four. 
Rlnstbsn Lacy, son of Samuel Lacy, was born In Connecticut. June IQtn, 
1778, end in 1780 accompanied his parents to Milton. Saratoga county. 
March 17th, 1817, he came with his father from Manllus. Onondaga county, 
to Per, y ' * nd located on lot 21, a mUo northeast of the village.' the place he 
afterward cleared and always occupied. He kept s public house twenty- 
three jeers. He was married in 1800 to Nanoy, daughter of Bbeneser Hortoo. 
of Connecticut, and In 1883 to Zilpho Frost, who died November 18tb. 1577, 
aged ninety-two. Mr. Lacy died June 17th, IMS ; Samuel Lacy, his father, 
January 8th, 1880, aged seventy-eight. By his first wife Elnathan Lacy had 
nine children, six of whom grew up, via.: Hannah, who married Sullivan 
Burt ; Edward, who died at the sge of twenty-four ; Martha, who married 
N. 8. Benton; Clarence, the only one now living, and who occupies the old 
homestead ; Aurella, who married Martin Sweet, and Alvah. 

David, son of David snd Polly Lact, was born April 3d. 1811. in Columbna, 
N.Y.,snd came to Perry in 1818. He toe fanner. January 9th, 1840. he mar- 
ried Mtos L. D. Lapham, who died May 30th. 1818. Two children by that 
marriage are living. October 10th, 1848. be married Susan, daughter of 
Nathan and Elisabeth Dullard. They have one child Uviug. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lacy are members of the Baptist church. 

William A. Lact. farmer, to a son of David and Polly Lacy, and was 
born in 1809, st Columbus. Chenango county. He has been a resident of 
Perry since 1818. In 1888 he married Bltoa M.Cleveland, by whom be had 
three children, one of whom to living. Mrs. Lacy died at the sge of forty- 
four. In 1858. In 1857 Mr. Lacy married Mary Jane Bggleston. daughter of 
Moses snd Glarinda Bggleston, of Avon, Livingston county. They have one 
child. Doth are Baptists. David Lacy was born in Connecticut, September 
81st,1778; came to Perry in 1818, and died August loth, 1888. His wife wna 
born January 22nd, 1787, and died February 24th, 1874. 

J. B. Lamb was born in Covington, In 1847, and married Mary France* 
Jenkins, of Gainesville, in 1884. They have one child-Melville Alversoo, 
born in 1876. Mr. and Mrs. Lamb are members of tho Methodist Episcopal 
church. Mr. Lamb's father. Hiram Lamb, was born In Massachusetts. In 
1800, and was an early settler la Covington, where he cleared land and erected 
a log house, whloh was destroyed by Are and replaced by a frame dwelling 
Mrs. Lamb's father, John B. Jenkins, was born in 1810, He was a Method** 
preacher twenty years. He married Sophia KendalL Mr. Lamb's mother 
was a native of Pennsylvania. Early in life she removed to Ontario county 
At the sge of twenty-one she married David Alverson. Several years after 
his death she married Hiram Lamb, and to living, at eighty-three. Her 
mother died at eighty-four. Mr. Lamb's grandfather and grandmother 
were respectively etghty-elx and eighty-four at their death. 

Sidbby Lafham, son of Thomas snd Thankful Lapham, was born la 
Ledyard, Cayuga oounty. in 1802, and died In Perry in 1»L In 1821 he mar- 
ried Miss Jane Maoomber, daughter of Zebtdee and Bebeoea Macomber of 
Ledyard, Cayuga oounty, and came to Perry In 1880. Mr. and Mrs. Lapham 
had two children. Mr. Lapham was a farmer. He was a practical supporter 
of the Baptist church; politically he was a believer in the principles en- 
dorsed at a later day by the BepubUcan party. Mrs. Lapham Is a Free- 
bytertsn. 

Mas. Catbabihb M. Lbbt Is the widow of Abram Lent, who- — »»-m i to 
the 124th N. T. battery in 1882; was taken prisoner at Plymouth, and died 
In Andersonrllle prison in 1861. He was a lawyer by profession* and a 
Democrat politically. He was for several years postmaster at the village of 
Perry. 
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Amor Maoombsb wu bora in Klnderbook, N. Y„-ln 1807. Be married 
Bather Howe, of Castile, to 1821, and to 1825 came from Saratoga county to 
Perry, where he baa nerved three jean aa assessor, and owna one hundred 
and fifty seven aorea of land. 

Edward G. M aithb ws mi born in Leloeiter, Livingston county. In 
1824. He eame to Perry from CentrevUle. Allegany county. In 1862, and 
during that year married Miss Mary L. Lapham. Mr. Matthews to superin- 
tendent, manager and conductor of the Perry * Silver Lake Bailroad. He 
and hie wife are members of the Baptist church. His father was John Mat- 
thews, a native of Wales, and wu brought by his parents to America In 
childhood. He married Susannah Taber, daughter of Gideon Tiber, a na- 
tive of Vermont and one of the early settlers of Perry. He had nine chil- 
dren, live of whom are living. He came from Pittsf ord, Monroe county, to 
Leicester. Livingston county, and took up eighty acres of land on the Gar- 
deau i ukj i ra tion, in 1822 ; four or five years later he located on the Allegany 
road, north of Perry village, and in 1840 removed to Allegany county, where 
he died in 186. 

Thomas McCall, farmer, was bora In Washington county. December 
16th, 18R, and came to Perry with his parents. In 1857 he married Phellna, 
daughter of Nathan and Eunice Nolton. He is a member snd for twelve 
years baa been trustee of the Congregational church. His father, John Mo- 
Cell, was born in Monaghan county, Ireland, in 1777. He came to America 
and located for a time in Washington county. About 1810 he came to Wyo- 
ming county, where be died in 1887. Nathan Nolton wu born in 1788, and 
married Eunice Mandali. He was s cabinet maker by trade. 

Marti* A. McIrim. farmer, was born in Perry, June 1st, 1888, and mar- 
ried Emily, daughter of Oliver C. and Maria Chapman, March 84th, 1884, by 
whom he has three children. John Molntire, his father, was born February 
12th, 179T, at Augusta, Maine, and came to Perry in 1808, locating on the 
Warsaw road, midway between Perry and Warsaw. In August. 1888, be 
married Keaiah Wheat, daughter of Samuel and Isabel Wheat. They had 
nine children ; six are living. Calvin H. Molntire, their second son, enlisted 
in an Iowa regiment, as lieutenant. He was taken sick and died in the 
south, and his remains were brought to Ferry Center for burial. Mr. John 
Molntire died December 81st, 1872 ; Mrs. Molntire June 82nd, 1885. 

Ichabod Mikob, farmer, was born in Sandgate, Vt, In 1801, and came to 
Perry in 1817. In 1889 he married Miss L. Cooley, daughter of Noah and 
8abrey (formerly Wells) Cooley, of Perry Center. They hsve two children 
—Caroline, born in 1880, and Mary, born In 1883. Josiah Minor, father of the 
above mentioned, was born in Boxbury, Conn., in 1788. After living in Ver- 
mont and Oneida county, he came to Perry in 1817, and bought wild land, 
cl e a re d It and built a log bouse thereon, which he occupied during the 
pioneer period of the town's history. He was a member of the Congrega- 
tional church. His wife was Keaiah Sherman. 

Bubsbl C. Mobdoff, sod of Jsmos and Lois Mordoff, wss born in Che- 
nango county. In 1818. His father was a settler, in 1818, on the west bank of 
Silver lake, in Castile. In 1841 Mr. Mordoff married Miss Amanda Lord, of 
LeBoy, Genesee county, by whom he has one daughter. He has held the 
offtoe of town clerk many years, and for the past nine years that of Justice 
of the peace. He is a self-made man, his father, a native of Scotland, hav- 
ing died when be was live years old. He learned the hatter's trade, and 
worked at It fifteen years. Gradually be engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
and Is now sole proprietor of one of the finest stores in Perry village, and 
a leading merchant and produce dealer. His first wife died in 1848, and in 
1848 he married Miss Olive McBrtde, of Castile. Mr. and Mrs. Mordoff are 
members of the Presbyterian church. 

Cm aukcst Nash, son of Bhubal and 8fbyl Nash, was born in North Adams, 
Mass., July 17th, 1786. In 1884 he removed to Pendleton, Niagara county, 
and in 1848 to Perry, locating two miles west of West Perry. In 1884 he 
married Ann Young, who died November 1st, 1880, at the age of thirty-five. 
June 90th, 1881, he married Doroths Patterson, who bore him eight children, 
four of whom are living, and died January 6th. 1845, aged forty-two. June 
S8d. 1845, be married Sarah M. Board, who bore him two children. Mr. Nash 
died February 21st, 1876. aged seventy-eight. He was a member of the Free- 
will Baptist church 

William S.. son of Chauncey and Sarah NaIh. was born in Perry, in 
1848. and has been a farmer since he was old enough to work. January 80th, 
1874. be married Ellen Adela Jenks, daughter of Johnson snd Ssbrina Jonks, 
of Perry. They have one child. 

Mas. Evblxvb E. Nanus, daughter of Cornelius B.snd Amanda (Strong) 
Nevins. was born In Oneida county, and came to Perry with her parents, 
who are residents of the town. In 1888. In 1848 she married Dr. Jacob Nevins, 
of Perry, by whom she had two children, one of whom Is living. Dr. Nevins 
died st his residence in Perry, in 1872. 

William Orsok Nbwoomb was born In Brldgewater, Oneida county. Feb- 
ruary 14th, 1880. Losing his father by death when he was s little more than 
two years old. he became a member of the family of his uncle. William 
Neweomb, and lived with these friends tfll he was sixteen. September Oth, 
1840, be married Eliza P. Bathrick, of Perry. He lived in Bast Gsinesville 
and Castile, and became a resident of Perry in 1850. He and his wife ere 
members of the Presbyterian church. He owns a good farm at Perry Cen- 
ter, and is known as an industrious, honest and worthy man. 

Lucius Stbphbn. son of W. O. Nbwoomb, enlisted as s bugler, being too 
young for the ranks, in the 84th N. T. independent battery. In 1961 he re- 
enlisted as a veteran, and was commissioned 2nd lieutenant January 10th, 
1880, and 1st lieutenant In July following. In the four-days' fight at Plymouth. 
NJC he waa captured and sent to AnderaonvUle prison. He was also confined 



in the prisons at Charleston and Florence, snd was In the hands of the rebels 
ten months and six days. He was in many engagements, several times vol- 
unteered for dangerous special service, and on various occasio n s m a nife s ted 
much coolness and bravery. 

William Noxoh, son of Bobert and LetJtia Noxon, wss born in Book- 
man, Dutchess county; in 1181, and In 1818 •married Both, daughter of Sam- 
uel and Mary Brownell, of his native place. He removed from Dutchess 
county to Fleming, Cayuga county, and from there to Castile In 1848, where 
he purchased one hundred and twenty acres of land, and died in 1887. He 
held the office of superintendent of the State prison at Auburn six years, 
wss many years « magistrate, snd wss known at s useful, energetic business 
man. His widow removed to Perry village in 1829. 

Philip, son of Philip and Curiam Olw, was born to Canada, in 1887. 
His father died when he was young, snd he was adopted by his uncle. He 
has been s resident of Perry since 1888. In 1857 he married Maria, daughter 
of Willard and Luoretia Gold, of Leicester, Livingston county, by whom he 
had five children, four of whom are living. Mrs. Olln died in 1888. and dur- 
ing that year Mr. Olin married Hattie, daughter of Truman and Mary Ann 
Madison, of Castile, who has borne him two children ; one is living. 

Thomas Olw, son of Paris and Sophia Olin, was born in Perry, January 
Oth, 1888. In 1836 he married Mies Emetine Compton, who bore him s son, 
and died in 1888, at the sge of thirty-three. His present wife was Mim Cath- 
arine B. MoBntee, daughter of Patrick and Mary MoBntee, of Perry. Dur- 
ing the yesr of his birth Mr. Olin's father movod to Leicester. Livingston 
county, where the latter resided until 1871, when he removed to Castile, 
locating Just outside the corporate limits of Perry. He owns one hundred 
and fifty acres of land, nineteen of which Is in Castile and the balance in 
Leicester, Livingston county. Mr. and Mrs. Olln are Presbyterians, and Mr. 
Olln has been church dork for s number of years. Patrick MoBntee, Mrs. 
Olin's father, was s native of Ireland. He oame with his parents to Perry 
in 1814, and hie father took up eighty acres of lot 8. 

Tbumab Olw was born In Sbaf tsbury, Bennington county, Vt„ in 1810, 
and oame to Perry from Rutland, Vt, in 1824, with his father. Bare Olln, 
and his brothers, Paris and Heman, making the Journey with a team, and 
locating on land taken up by his brother Philip, who was a settler in 1822. 
Mr. Olin had left his wife and four children to follow him to Perry, They 
proceeded to Rochester by canal, and walked from Rochester to Perry, ex- 
cept six miles of the distance. Mrs. Olln was st that time fifty, but she 
preferred to make the Journey in this manner rather than wait for a team 
to oome from Frit. In 1885 Mr. Olin, sen., purchased one hundred and five 
acres from Mr. Bates, on the Perry Center road. A year later he exchanged 
this farm for one belonging to bis son Philip, further east on the same road, 
where he died In 1866, at the age of eighty-six. Truman Olin was married in 
1884 to Betsy, daughter of Daniel and Hannah Hoyt, of Perry, by whom he 
has two sons. He is s farmer and the owner of one hundred and ninety-one 
1 oft 



Mrs. Eliza Olhbt is s daughter of John H. and Sarah HoUister, who 
came from New Marlborough, Mass.. in 1816, and took up sixty-eight acres 
of lot 18, where Mr. HoUister is still living, at eighty-four. His first house 
in Perry was constructed of slabs. It was soon superseded by s log struc- 
ture. Mim BUsa HoUister was married at the age of twenty-four to Daniel 
Richards, a wagon maker, who oame from New Hampshire in 1841 and soon 
afterward engaged in the clothing business. By this marriage Mrs. Olney 
has had two children, one of whom (Mrs. 8. Phillips, of Perry) IsUving. Mr. 
Richards died in 1852, at the age of twenty-eight. In 1858 hie widow married 
Frederick T. Olney, of La Grange, a farmer, who died in 1870, at the age of 



Hbvbt N. Paqb, banker, was born in Harthuid, Vt, July 18th, 1828, and 
oame from New York to Perry October 1st, 1848. October 7th. I860, he mar- 
ried BUsa Dolbeer, of Perry. He waa one of the projectors of the Silver 
Lake Bailroad, and has been treasurer of the oomnenyslnoeim organisation. 
He wss supervisor of Perry in 1876-70. 

Gborob F. Pbck was born in Vermont, in 1802. In 1884 he married BUsa 
Page, of Sweden, Monroe oounty. by whom he had five children, four of 
whom are living. His second wife, who, as bM widow, survives him, was 
Mim Phillnda Hamlin, whose parents oame from Vermont to Warsaw in 
1814. By this marriage one daughter was born to him. Mr. Peck was the 
owner of s farm of ninety seres in Castile, where be oame in 1841, from Swe- 
den, Monroe oounty, and died In 188L He early identified himself with the 
Methodist church, of which his widow is s devout member. 

Lymah Phillips was born in Perry, on the farm where he now Uvea, In 
1882. His father. Nabum Phillips, was born in New England, In 1788. In 1816 
he walked from Dover, Vt.. to his future home in Perry, carrying his bag- 
gage in a pack strapped to his back. He cleared a farm, and died on It in 
1887. His wife was PoUy Nevins. of Danville, Vt. They had five children, 
of whom the above named is the only one Uvlng. Mr. and Mrs. Phillips were 
both members of the Baptist church. 

J. D. Pollabd, farmer, was born in Batavla, G en o e s e oounty, in 1882. He 
removed from there to Wales, Brie county ; from Wiles to Wyoming, and 
from Wyoming to P e rry in 1855. He was married in 1878 to Amelia GoodeU , 
daughter of Charles snd Minerva Burt. His father. Sidney Pollard, was 
born In Clinton. Oneida oounty. in 170L After Uvlng in dlffe i e ur p laces he 
settled in Wyoming. He wes <me of the first settlers in Wales, Brie county, 
where be located In 1813. He was drafted nine times during the war of 
1812-14. and was present st the battle of Black Bock. In 1816 he married 
Sarah Dustln, by whom be bed nine children, of whom J. D. Pollard was the 
eighth born. Mrs. Pollard's f ether served three years during the Bcvolu- 
tionary war, and was present st the battle of Trenton, N. J. 
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Mabtdt Post, cabinet maker, eon of Jaoob and Jane Poet, waa born In 
Fleming-. Cayuga county. In 1818, and oame to Perry from Auburn, Cayuga 
oounty. In 1886. In 1838 be married DeUa E~. daughter of Thomas and Sally 
Bdgerly, of Perry. Tbey have one eon, Thomaa Poet, now of Mew York 
city, who served In the late war. He enlisted at Auburn In Company A, 
18th N. T. volunteer* (afterward 8d light artillery), and waa discharged at 
Auburn in 1888. 

Halpb B. Pratt, owner of a farm of eighty-Are acres, was born In Perry* 
in 184L In 1888 he married Harriet K, daughter of John and Buth Bush- 
Dell. He contributed toward the prose cu tion of the late war. His father, 
Jsbesh Pratt, waa born in Manchester, Vt., in 1787, and removed from there 
to Perry, where be purchased a farm and became prominent in public 
affairs, serving several years ss lupervtsor, assessor and highway oommis- 
siooer, and doing much toward the development of the town. Mrs. Pratt* • 
father, John BushncU, was born In Litchfield. Conn., in 1800, and moved to 
Arcade, and from there to Perry. He married Buth Hill, by whom he had 
four children, all of whom are living,and of whom Mrs. Pratt was the third. 

Josm BxcmoMD waa born in Staffordshire, Bngiand, in 1881. He oame to 
America in 1841, and for three years waa engaged in milling at Oswego, 
Beldwinsvtlle and Syracuse, N. T. In 1846 he married Mary, daughter of 
John and Susan Payne, of Worcestershire, Bngiand, by whom he baa three 
children, his marriage having occurred after his return to Bngiand in 1844. 
He came to America a second time In 1888, locating in Oswego, N. Y. In 
1887 he purchased the G enesee grist snd flouring mills at Perry, of whioh he 
is proprietor and manager. 

Mxbaitda Q. BiCHABDSOir, daughter of Hector M. GoodalU married J. 
Clarke Bichardson, of Connecticut, in 1887. Mr. Blohardson waa a Congre- 
gational clergyman, and labored in Kentucky and at Orsmel, Allegany 
oounty. He died in Livingston oounty In 1885, leering three children. Hector 
G„ born in 1888; Amelia M., born In 1881, and Blley Clarke, born In 1884. Mrs. 
Blebardeon's father. Hector M. Goodsll, married Bllza Silver, who oame to 
Perry with her father In 1818. On his arrival in the town Mr. Goodell took 
up some wild land, on which ho erected a log bouse and which he cleared. 
He waa a quiet, unobtrusive man, much respected by all who knew him. He 
died In 1888 ; his widow, August, 21st, 1877. They bed three daughters, Han- 
nah, born in 1887 ; Miranda, born in 1880, and Mary, born in 1884. Miranda la 
a member of the Congregational church of Perry Center; her two sisters 
are Methodists. 

On Aai.ee & Bbad,sou of Moses snd Harriet Bead, waa born in Seneca, 
Ontario county, September 84th, 1884. May 7th, 1878, be married Martha, 
daughter of John and Bather Martin, of Perry, by whom he has two sons. 
Mr. Head oame to Perry from Seneca, Ontario oounty, in 1858. and engaged 
in the hardware trade. In 1878 he removed to Lincoln, Neb* where he was 
in the grocery trade until 1874, when he returned to Perry. In 1875 be pur- 
chased a farm in the north part of the town, and In 1878 again came to 
Perry village snd engaged in the hardware business. He has served the 
town as collector of taxes. 

Natkaaibx C. Bonomon was born in Saratoga oounty, August 5th, 1787, 
and married Boxa Mendell, of Massachusetts, in 188B. He moved from Sar- 
atoga oounty to Allegany oounty ; thence to Perry, In 1880, when he pur- 
chased his present farm, seventy acres of which was improved. Petag Bob- 
inson. his father, was born in Massachusetts, in 1771. At the age of twenty- 
five he removed to Saratoga oounty, where he was an early settler and 
Uved in a log house of bis own construction. His wife, formerly Kepsy 
Oomn, was born In Maine, in 1771. The Bobinson family are of English de- 
scent. Mr. and Mrs. Boblnaon were Quakers. Nathaniel C. Bobinson has 
had nine children, seven of whom are living. Of these may be mentioned 
William, Randolph, Jonathan, Hannah and Bliss. 

Lydia Aim Savtobd waa born in Manchester, Bennington Co„Vt^ in 1818, 
and married Amos B. Safford, who was born In Connecticut in 1814. Her 
father, Moses Johnson Sperry, was born in Connecticut, and oame to Perry 
in 1887. His wife was Martha OdelL, of Vermont. He removed from Perry 
to Ohio, where he died In 1888. Mrs. Safford't ehlldren are as follows : Laura 
B^ born in 1888; Sperry, born In 1840; Lydla B^born in 1848; Carlton 
A-, born In 18*7; Antha D„ bom in 1848, and William Craydon, born 
In 1888. 

Aanaaw Soldo* was born In Perry, In 1888, In 1887 he married Mary 
Jane OMn, daughter of Parts and Sophia OUn, of Perry. Mr. Sheldon, who 
Isa well-known farmer, waa born in the house in which he lives, and has 
been a life-long resident of the town. He contributed 8400 toward the sup- 
on of the BebeUkm. Horace Sheldon, father of the above mt 
In Massachusetts, In 1785, and found a woodland home I 
r years ago. He filled the ofiloe of sohool In spector , and was a member 
of and a deacon in the Congregational church. He was an ardent ad vacate 
of temperance, ss Is his son, and circulated the first temperance pledge ever 
offered for signatures In Perry. His wife was Philane Ward, a native of 
Massaiiiiisstts Tbey had seven ohlldren, of whom Andrew Sheldon was 
the fourth born. 



M AJhODt D. Shot, son of Septimus snd Clarissa Smith, was born in Wells, 
Ft»fs-a county, Vt, in 1817, and came to Ferry in infancy with his parents. 
He was married in 1811. to Caroline O. Graham, of Perry, formerly of New 
York city, by whom he had four children, three of whom are living. Mr. 
Smith built the first hotel at Silver Lake (now a part of N. Sexton's hoteD, 
la 1888, and managed it two years, 1800-54 he was in the employ of the New 
York Central Bauroad Company, as conductor and timekeeper In their 
He has been a produce dealer and general speculator, but n 
I to hold any onto. 



Mxnviv Smith, brother of the above mentioned, was bora in Perry, in 
1887. In 1848 he married Minerva Andrus, of Csstile. who died in 1851. 
In 1854 he msrrtod Miranda Millspsugh. of Perry, by whom he has four 
children. Mr. Smith has always regarded Perry as his home, though he 
has been sbsent some years In business. He is a blacksmith and mach ini st, 
sad was for five years master mechanic in the shop of Hudnut Metcalf, of 
Geneseo. Mr. Smith and his wife are members of the Unlveraalist church 
of Perry. Septimus Smith, father of Marcus D. and Marvin Smith, was 
born in Pultney, Vu, In 1784. He married Curiam Goodspsed, of Wells, 
Butland oounty, Vt., by whom he had ten ohlldren, six of whom are living*. 
In 1817 be cams with s team, in company with Ira Wilson, from Vermont to 
Perry village, where be located. The Journey oonsumed eighteen days. 
He worked until the fall of 1818 at the carpenter's trade, and then returned 
to Vermont snd brought back his family, arriving in November. He died 
in 1885, at the age of forty-two; his wife in 1878. They were members of 
the Unlveraalist church. . 



Javb Sowiist was born in the city of Hull, England, Nov* 
1818, snd oame to America In 1888, locating at Canandalgua, N. Y.; thenoe to 
Perry in 1887. He bought sixty-two acres of land two miles west of West 
Perry. When s boy. in Boglsnd, he was sppientloed to learn the oarpeo tar's 
trade. July 4th, 1810, he married Jane, daughter of Thomas and Elisabeth 
Bisoohard, of Perry, by whom be had two sons and four daughters. He died 
April 15th, 1875. Mrs. Sowerby waa born in Bngiand. December 8471818, snd 
came to America with her parents in 188L 

Boaaar Btaibto* wss born in Csstile, April 88th, 1887. January 1st. 1888, 
be married Martha Green, of Mount Morris, Livingston oounty. October 
88th. 1878, he married M. Ella Smallwood, of Warsaw. Mr. Statnton is a dry 
goods merchant, and oame to Perry in 1888, from the ho m es te a d of ma 
father, Bev. John Statnton, In Castile. Mr. and Mrs. Btalnton are members, 
and the former Is steward, of the Methodist church of Perry* John Stalnton 
was born in Yorkshire, Bogtsnd, In 1788. His mother died there in 1807. and 
in 1818 he oame to America with his father and only sister, in company with 
William Smallwood. landing at Alexandria, Virginia, where the party re- 
mained a month; when, purchasing a horse snd cart, they started for the 
Genesee country, where a friend from England named Wstson had located 
about two years previously. They were four weeks making the Journey 
from Alexandria to Perry, Man btalnton occupying the cart while the men 
walked. On his snivel Mr. Stalnton purchased an improvement of fifty 
acres two miles southeast of Perry, in Castile. This Improvement nonautert 
In the '•girdling "of about half an acre. TO this tract he afterward added 
eighty seres, on which be made his home forty-four years. He was married 
In 1880, to Miss Lydla Grisswood. of Csstile (whose parents had come from 
England in 1804 to Geneva. Ontario county, and to Castile in 1818). by whom 
he has had ten children, four of whom are living. In 1888 Mr. Stalnton 
united with the Methodist church, and a few years later waa ordained to the 
ministry* to the duties of which he devoted much of his time in after life. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stalnton are living in Perry village, surrounded by friends, 
ripe In years, snd swsiting the call from the earthly Ufa. 

AMBROan H. Stout, son of Charles E. snd TJre Stout, was born in Amity, 
Allegany oounty. in 1844, and oame to Perry in 1875. He was married June 
9th, 1878. to Susan Winslow, daughter of Heseklsh snd Marlum Winatow. 
of Potsdam, 8L Lawrence oounty. 

MArnrxn Swam, son of Bufus snd Ann Sweet, was born in Shaftebory, 
Vt* In 1815. He came from his native place in company with hie node. 
Simeon Wright, to Leicester, Livingston oounty, in 1884 ; thenoe in 1885 to 
Perry. In the fall of 1884 his father's family came to Letosster, and after a 
short time to Perry, where Mr. 8weet, sen., purchased of Fraeman 
ninety sores of land on the Allegany road, which was the family I 
many years. In 1844 Martin Sweet married Miss AureUa Lacy, daughter of 
Kins than and Nancy Lacy, of Perry, by whom he had two ohlklren, and who 
died in 1888. In 1870 he married Electa, daughter of Daniel and Polly Lacy, 
also of Perry. Mr. ftweet la a farmer. 

Gbbma* Owns, son of Bufus and Ann Sweet, and b r o th e r of Martin 
Sweet, was born In Shaftsbury , Vu In 1888, and came to Perry with his pa- 
rents. Mr. Sweet Its nre, life snd socldentlneorsnosss^ot, snd a dealer in 
pianos, organs and other musical instruments. He established his buateees 
in Perry in 185L Much of bis time has been devoted to teaching mustc La 
1888 he married Emily W„ daughter of Harvey and Polly Biggs, of Parry 
Center, by whom he has three children. Mr. and Mrs. Sweet are mem b e t s of 
the Baptist church, of which he has been clerk twenty years, Hehasosno- 
Utedae leader of the choir thirty years. 

Houm TAYfcon was born in Perry, in 1888, and has been a life-long resident 
of the town, where be Is a weO known farmer. In 1841 be married Maw C 
D. B-, daughter of Ebenenst Witter. Mr. Taylor served the town nine years 
as assessor, and contributed liberally of bis time and means toward the enp- 
pression of the BebeUlon. The family are members of the Baptist ohnreh 
st La Grange, of which he has for some years been one of the trust sea, Job 
Taylor, his father, was born in Bcnsssmsr oounty, in 1784. and settled in Cov- 
ington fifty years ago and purohsssd snd cleared wild land. He died at the 
ago of eighty-three. 

Bnuaajr A. Tatxob was born in Washington oounty. In 1887, snd when he 
wss old enough began to work by the month, and continued until twelve 
years ago, when he purohsssd a farm of seventy-five seres. He) ensn e to 
Perry from Sheldon. During the late war he was drafted, but paid 8JB0 for 
a substitute. His father, John B. Teylor, wss born In 1788, snd aaarrlad 
Sarah Oatman, of Vermont. Mr. Taylor wss married in 1888 to Juua B. 
Kinney, daughter of Asher Kinney, who was bora In O n eida county, hi U85, 
and married Anne Armstrong, of that oounty. In 1888. 
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Josnr H. Txaxrlsasooof JohnTerry. He wu five years proprietor of 
the Perry drox store, suos which time he has been engaged in the new*, 
paper business either as reporter or editor. He was an apprentice In the 
Wyomtng Hmmom<»&urins the Silver take snake excitement. In 1MB he 
was editor of the Adrian, Mldu Journal; since that has been local editor of 
the Ottumwa, la-, DtmoeraL, the Brookport Democrat and Perry BmraUU and 
is now manager of the Perry department of the Wyoming County 2Imst,and 
special correspondent of the Rochester dally Democrat and Okroniet*. 
Syracuse daily Standard, Eunlra daily Gosstte, New York Mercury, Oman 
Ti>Rit.Nuii6njrstfv,Hori)ellsvllte Mr. Terry 

was born April 16th, 1644. and ranks as a thorough n ew spap er man. John 
Terry, his father, was born In Dutchess county, July Sd, MM. For many 
years he was a resident of Perry* where be wss engaged to banking. He 
married Catharine M. Johnson, of Perry, snd died In that place July 80th, 

Hon. S. W Tiwuiuit wss bora In Leicester, Pen esse county, July 
S8d.l8S0. He oame to Perry In 1834, and December Snd, ISO, married Mary, 
only daughter of Hon. Truman Benedict, of Perry. Mr. Tewksbury. who Is 
a well known farmer, r e pre se nt ed his district In the Assembly of 1874-76; has 
been superintendent of schools eleven years, justice of the peace about 
twenty years and assistant aseessor two years. 

Johk & Tbompsoh, eon of John O. and Mary Thompson, wss born to 
Oooudaga, Onondaga county, in 181ft, and oame with his parents to Perry in 
1817. He Is s farmer and the owner of nearly live hundred acres of land. 
He was married in 1889 to Hannah, daughter of Deacon Daniel and Martha 
Howard, of Covington. For nine years he served as Justice of the peace. 
Captain John 8. Thompson was born In Cherry Valley. N. Y„ In 1780, and 
married Miss Mary A. Turner about 1810 or 1811, by whom be had seven 
children, live of whom are living. In the spring of 1817 he brought his fam- 
ily and some necessary portable property from Ooondaga county to 
Pavilion by means of an ox team and a wagon. Unable to get the wagon to 
Perry, be conveyed his effects to the latter place by means of the oft-de- 
scribed " drag " of pioneer days. He had previously purchased one hundred 
and fifty acres and made a small clearing. Here he rolled up a rude log 
cabin, noorless and roofed with elm bark, and the family were soon house- 
keeping. In the fall he laid a floor of basswood slabs. Captain Thompson 
and wife were members of the Baptist church at La Orange from Its organ- 
isation to their deaths, which occurred In 1884 and 1884 respectively; the 
former living to be forty-four and the latter seventy-three. 

Josara R. Toal was born In Covington, In 1866. In 1877he married Lydla 
A. Pennook, daughter of Ira and Jane (Campbell) Pennook, and came to 
Perry, where he Is s farmer and a member of the Presbyterian church. His 
father. David Toal, was born In Ireland, in 1889. He came to Covington in 
I860, married Mary Anne NoMcand still resides there. Mr.Toal's grand- 
father on his mother's side oame to Wyoming county to 1818 from Vermont, 
making the Journey with an ox-team and being twenty-one days on the 
road. He was one of the early settlers In his neighborhood, lived in a log 
cabin, and helped open the roads through the woods. In P. Pennook, Mrs. 
Toal'e father, was born In Perry, in 1886, and after a time removed to Can- 
ada, where he lives. In 1888 he married Jane Campbell, who was bora to 
Du blin, Ir eland, in 1888. 

Auan* W„ son of Thomas and Betsey Toax. was born in 8dpk>, Cayuga 
county, March 89th. 1888. He came to Perry In 1886, and December 8th, 1888, 
married Elisabeth, daughter of Reuben and Sarah Oompton, of Perry, by 
whom he has had two children, one of whom, Charles H., Is living. In 1884 
Mr. Toan bought the farm on which he now Uvea. He is a trustee of the 
Methodist church of Perry, and for the past Ave years he has been a director 
of the Silver Lake Railroad Company. Thomas Toan was bora in New Jer- 
sey, in 1798. In 1888 he came to Perry, and rented the farm now owned by 
Daniel Stowell, of West Perry. In 1887 be bought one hundred acres of lot 
88. In 1881 he married Betsy Harney, by whom he had live children, four of 
whom are living. Mr. Toan, who served his country In the war of 1818-14 
died June 18th. 1869, aged sixty-nine; his wife Noveabsr Sd, 18B, aged sev- 
enty-five. 

Oaoaoa TOMUXSOH, son of George and Hepsfbah Tomllnson, was born In 
Le Roy. Genesee county, in 1888. In 1846 be married Marlon B^ daughter of 
James snd Martha Spraguo, of Pavilion. Genesee county He came to Perry 
in 1*70. He served as justice of the peace m Genesee county eighteen year* 
and as school commissioner fourteen years. In 1861 he built s flouring mill 
atPoTtWashJugtoo. Wls^wb^rahereuiatoedbutaehort time. Beturninx 
to his native town he engaged to cloth dressing and the manufacture of 
woolen goods, st which he early served en apprenticeship. He next en- 
gaged in trade in company with Bamuel J. Lewis, and later with J. S. Noble. 
In 1881 their store wss burned, and Mr. Tomllnson turned his attention to 
farming until 1870. when George Tomllnson ft Bon became proprietors of 
the BUver Lake Flouring Mills. ' 

G. Byxxxo* Tauvmn, M. D„ son of Frederick Trevor, was bora in West- 
minster, Middlesex county. Ontario, Canada West, in 1814. In 1889 he gradu- 
ated from the Homoeopathic Medical College of New York olty. Returning 
to Osnsda he became a member of the College of Physicians and Burgeons 
of Ontario, and practiced bis profession four years st St. Catharine's. Later 
he was associated for a time with Dr. H. M. Dayfoot, of Mount Morris, 
Iivtagstoo county, and oame from that place to Perry, where he enjoys the 
confldenos and respect of the public. In 1876 he married Rose, daughter of 
William H. and Frances Bennett, of Canandaigua, N. T. 

RxcflARD T. Turn* was bora In Seneca, Ontario county, September 18th, 
1880, and in December, 1864, came to Perry, and is a member of the Arm of 
Wyckoff. Tuttie ft Olio, manufacturers of reapers and dealers to hardware. 
He formerly resided In Canandaigua, Ontario county, and In April, 1866, 
married Emma H. Wyckoff, of Hopewell, that county. 



Botox Unxn, eon of Abraham and Marilda Utter, was bora in Hartford, 
N. T.. in 1811. He removed to Castile in J880; to Leicester, Livingston county, 
in 1868, and to Perry In 1868,where he purchased one hundred acres two miles 
northeast of the village. In 1886 he married Angellne. daughter of John and 
Baphlra Wilcox, of Warsaw, by whom he has had three children, all of whom 
era dead. 

Bamuxl Waldo was bora In Rome, Oneida county. In 1798. At the age of 
four he removed with- hie parents to Verona; subsequently returned to 
Rome; removed to 8baftabury, Vermont; thence to Perry, where he has 
lived sixty-three years. He has been Ave times married, his p r ese n t wife 
having been Maria T. (formerly Shaw), widow of William Crooker. Mr. 
Waldo has been school commissioner and inspector and assessor. He is s 
member and the clerk of the Baptist church ; Mrs. Waldo Is Identified with 
the Congregational church. Mr. Waldo's father was bora in Connecticut, In 
1T87, and oame to Perry to 1888, where be Uved until he died. Mrs. Wsldo's 
father was born in Connecticut, in 1774; removed from there to Chenango 
county, and thence to Nsples, Ontario county, where he purchased s fsrm 
in the south part of the town. Her father and mother were members of the 
Baptist church at Naples, 

A arx uAS B„ eon of Billings and Hannah Walk.**, wss bora in Windsor 
county, Vl, in 1818. In 1841 he married Adeline Willey, of Castile. In 1878 
he bunt Walker's Hotel st Silver Lake, and fitted up the grounds for the re- 
ception of visitors, and he has since been the proprietor of that favorite 



Dxaoox Johh 8. WxBTLAKK. son of Adam and Elisabeth Westlake, was 
born In Somersetshire, England, in 1811, and married Louisa, daughter of 
Thomes Hancock, of his native place. He came to America In 1887, and loos- 
ed st 8ksnesteles. Onondaga county, where he remaloed one year, removing 
thence to Venice, Gsyuga county, and thence to Perry In 1617. He is s tailor 
by trade, but is now a dealer in ready-made clothing. He Is a member and 
for ten years has been deacon of the Baptist church, with which his wife is 
also identified. In 1868 his dwelling was burned, but by his own efforts and 
friendly aid he was soon the possessor of a new one. 

Damebl C eon of Norman and Tsbltha White, was bora in Aurellus, 
Cayuga county. In 1888. He is s retired farmer and produce dealer. He 
came to Perry In childhood. In 1848 he married Sarah Gale Butler, daughter 
of William and Laura Butler, of Perry. Norman White was bora in Con- 
necticut, and came to Perry from Aurellus. Gsyuga county, in 1884, loosting 
on fifty acres of land a mile east of Perry village, where he died in 1867, at 
the age of sixty-two. He was twice married. Hie first wife wes a daughter 
of Daniel and Tabttba Calkins, of Aurellus, Gsyuga county, by whom he 
had two c hi l dr en. His second wife was Laura Simmons, of Connecticut by 
whom be had one child. 

Ldthbb C son of Cyrus snd Melissa Wlllard, was bora In Pike, in 1847. 
In 1876he married Hattie, daughter of Samuel and Ruth Allen, of Gaines- 
ville. In 1878 ho came to Perry, where he Is engaged in business as s har- 
ness maker and dealer in harasses*, robes, blankets, whips, etc. 

Moan C. Williams wss born in Perry, In 1889. He is a merchant tailor 
and dealer In dry goods. In 1889 he married Helen A. BuUard, daughter of 
8. C and Helen D. BuUard, of Perry. His parents were Freeman and Anna 
Williams, who oame from Chenango county to Covington with an ox team 
In the spring of 1888, and in the following February to Perry, locating a 
mile and a half northeast of the village, where he had purchased forty acres 
of land. He purchased seventy acres on the creek road, to which he re- 
moved about 1889. In 1868 he retired from active life and remo ved to Perry 
village, where he died at the age of seventy-two. His widow survives him. 
The family have long been identified with the UnlversaHst church, of which 
the late Freeman Wiluame was long s trustee, and his widow and Mr. and 
Mrs. Moses C. Williams are members. 

ExmrxxxB Wrrrxa was born to Solpio, Cayuga county, April 4th, 1816. 
February 89d, 1887, he married BUsa Bttsworth, daughter of Daniel C and 
Eunice (Jones) BUsworth, who died March 6th, 1878. He removed from 
Cayuga county to Livonia, Livingston county, to Le Grange, to Burke Hill 
and to his present location. Hetss well known farmer, and a member of 
the Baptist church of La Grange, with which his late wife was also Identi- 
fied. Of six children which have been bora to him only three are Uving— 
Bbeneser D„ born in 18B9; Volney S., born in 1848; and William BUsworth, 
born in 1889. Mr. Witter'e father was bora in Preston, Ootuu May 7th, 1788, 
and In 1818 married Lovk* Beed. He came with hie father to Cayuga 
county, where he took up a mUe square of land and erected a log house. 
Bb enese r Witter, his grandfather, enlisted In the company of his father, 
who was a captain, and served during the greater part of the Revolutionary 
war. He was also an active supporter of missions among the heathen. 
Volney 8. Witter, one of Mr. Witter*s above mentioned sons, served In the 
8th N. T. volunteer cavalry, under Captain H. K.Stimpeon, during a portion 
of the lets war. 

Jambs Wtoxoft. son of James snd Esther Wyckoff, was bora in HopeweU, 
Ontario county. In 1890. In 1848 he married Caroline, daughter of Joseph and 
Anna Turtle, of Seneca, Ontario county, and came from HopeweU to Perry 
in 1887. He is one of the partners in the firm of. Wyckoff, Tuttie 6 Olln, 
hardware dealers, proprietors of the Perry foundry, and manufacturers of 
the Royoe reaper and other agricultural implements. This establishment 
affords employment to sixty-five to seventy men, and turns out about $800,- 
090 worth of manufactures annually. 

jAMxa, son of Henry and Agnes Wtlzx, was bora in Elderslie, Scotland, to 
1888. Hsviug learned the trade of spinner, he emigrated to America and lo- 
cated at Waterloo, Seneca county, and be was employed two years in the Wa- 
terloo shawl factory, where he learned the manufacture of woolen goods, and 
in 1867 located at MUitown. Pa., whence he removed. In 1886, to Perry, where 
be is the pi 
yards anon 
married Mar; 



be Is the proprietor of the Perry woolen mills, which turn out ten tl 
_._^ — nnalijr, — -* — -*-— -•- *■■ --■ — ----- 

Mary8.Tt 

Mr. and Mrs. Wyile are 



„ . snd give employment to eight skilled workmen. In 1899 he 
8. Thompson, of Athens, Pa-, by whom he has six ohlidren. 
«,_.. ;ht|t Qt thB Repast church. 
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HIS town formed a component part of Albany 
county * from November ist, 1683, to March 
12th, 1772; Tryon county from March, 1772, to 
April 2nd, 1784; Montgomery county April 2nd, 
1784, to January 27th, 1789; Ontario county 
January 27th, 1789. to March 30th, 1802; Genesee 
county, town of Batavia, from March 30th, 1802, to 
April 7th, 1806; Allegany county, town of Angelica, from 
April 7th, 1806, to March nth, 1808; town of Nunda from 
March nth, 1808, to March 6th, 18 18, when it was set off 
as a separate town, including also the territory of the present 
towns of Eagle, Centerville and Hume. 

The Legislature on the 18th of March, 1818, passed an 
act dividing the town of Nunda and organizing the four 
western townships (now Pike, Eagle, Hume and Centerville) 
into a new town, which they named Pike, after General 
Zebulon Montgomery Pike, who was killed by the explosion 
of a mine at the capture of Toronto May 13th, 1813. This 
action was taken on the request of the people of Nunda,who, 
in a town meeting at the village of Pike, December 18th, 
1 81 7, appointed Dan Beach, Thomas Dole, Asahel Trow- 
bridge, Asahel Newcomb and Seth Wetmore a committee 
to petition the Legislature in their behalf. 

A town meeting for the election of officers for the new 
town was held at the inn of Benjamin G. Chamberlain, at 
Pike, on the 7th of April, 1818, when the following were 
elected: Thomas Dole, supervisor; Asahel Newcomb, town 
clerk; Dan Beach, Jesse Bullock and Bailey Clough, assessors; 
Samuel Wolcott, collector; Thomas Dole and Dan Beach, 
overseers of the poor; Jonathan Barlow, Daniel Coldwell 
and Jesse Bullock, commissioners of highways; Caleb 
Powers, Salmon N. Griffiths, Samuel Wolcott, Zaccheus 
Spencer and Job Bonney, constables; Thomas Dole, Perkins 
B. Woodward and Seth Wetmore, commissioners of common 
schools, and George Flint, Salmon Newcomb and Jesse 
Bullock were elected inspectors of common schools. 

It was voted that each overseer of highways should be a 
fenceviewer and poundmaster, and each fenceviewer's yard 
a legal pound, and that horned cattle should be free com- 
moners. 

At an election in April, 1821. Benjamin Ellicott had 131 
votes and Albert H. Tracy 48 votes for member of Congress 
from the 22nd district. For senators for the western district 
James McCall received 155 votes and Henry Seymour 152. 
For Assemblyman to represent the counties of Steuben and 
Allegany Grattan H. Wheeler had 136 votes, Amos Peabody 
159, Asa Davison 64 and William Wood 32 votes. For a 



convention to amend the constitution there were 133 votes; 
against convention 61. 

At an election held in June,i82i, to elect a delegate to the 
State convention, James McCall had 108 votes, Alvin Burr 
26, and Cornelius Younglove 24. At a special election held 
in January, 1822, to vote on the amended constitution, 84 
votes were given for and 139 against. 

The following votes were passed at the annual town meet- 
ing held in April, 1827, together with others restraining 
vagrant live stock. 

" Voted, that hogs shall not be free commoners at no 
times. 

" Voted, that geese shall not run at large at no time on 
the penalty of having their necks rung whenever cetched/' 

The vote of Pike in November, 1828, for Presidential 

elector was: for Clark Crandall, Democrat, 150 votes; for 

John Lloyd, Whig, 139. Since that time, however, the 

Democrats have been but a feeble minority in presidential 

elections. They polled but 121 votes to 359 Republican in 

1876. 

i Supervisors and town clerks of the town of Pike have 

I been elected as follows: 

I Superefaor*.— 1816, Thomas Dole: 1861, Joshua Skiff; IBS, 1867, George 

Barlow; 1884. Abner Adams; 1885, William Hjrslop ; 188ft. Bbeneaer Griffith ; 
1880, Hiram Bond; 1KB. Luther C. Peek; 1887, Benjamin Burlington ; 1640, 
Timothy BockweU ; ISO, Norman N. OUn ; 1848, John V. W. Abbott ; 1848, 
1864, 1857. 1868, 1878, Oraos V. Wbitoorab ; 1840, John Benwlek ; 18&1. Hiram 
Watkins ; 1898, Cyrenui M. Fuller, jr.: 1896, 1865. 1871, Marcus A. HuU ; I860, 
A. P. 8herrlU; 1668, Henry M. Jackson: 1886, Martin Hod*© ; 1871, lfarrin 
Trail ; 1876, Georpe M. Palmer : I860, Jesse H. Ward. 

Town Cterta.- 1818. Asahel Newcomb ; 1811. Abner Adams ; 1864. Benjamfn 
Packard ; 1866. 1888. Asber P. Hlokox ; 1863, Moses Smith; 188}, 1834, William 
Windsor ; 1888, Jonathan Bmery ; 1867. Jamas G. Spragne; 1886, 1846. A. M. 
Hunttlntr; 1848, Alrtn Peck; 1846, Delano P. Gordon ; 18*1. 1854, A. Spenoer 
Hunttinr ; 1856, 1856. Artemns C Bacon ; 1855, George 8. Hunttma* ; 1861, 
M. P-Skiff; 1867, N.T. Parker; 1866. A P. 8herrill; 1878, G. S. Van Gorder. 

Of those who have held prominent civil offices from this 
town, Moses Smith was elected sheriff in 1834, and held the 
office three years; Luther C. Peck was elected member of 
Congress in 1837, and held the office for two terms; Ezra 
Smith was superintendent of the poor three years, and Wil- 
liam Windsor was county clerk from 1841 to 1847; Marvin 
Trail was elected county judge in 185 1, and held the office 
four years; Mills L. Rice, elected sheriff in 1858, held the 
office for one term; John Ren wick, elected in 1864, was 
sheriff three years; Marcus A. Hull was member of Assembly 
in 1869 and 1870; Hiram P. Melville is serving his second 
term as coroner. 

The following statistics were taken from the State census 
of 1875: Number of inhabitants, 1,726 — males, 850, females, 
876; males of voting age, 511; persons of school age, 385; 
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number of families, 420; inhabited houses, 382; improved 
land, 14,198 acres; woodland, etc., 4,599; number of farms, 
256; cash value of farms, $954,332; acres mown, 3,792; 
tons of hay, 4,6x3; acres of barley, 207; number of bushels, 
3,600; acres of corn, 227; number of bushels, 8,096; acres 
of oats, 1,663; number of bushels. 39,832; acres of winter 
wheat, 448; number 6f bushels, 5,889; acres of potatoes, 
256; number of bushels, 25,500. 

We are obliged to remark in the case of Pike, as in ref- 
erence to so many other towns, the almost constant decrease 
in population during the last half century. The following 
interesting figures showing this fact are quoted from the 
"red book" of the Legislature: 1830, 2,016; 1835, 2,179; 
1840, 2,181; 1845, *ti7*; 185*1 2.063; 1855, 1,887; i860, 
1,824; 1865, 1,805; 1870, 1,730; 1875, i.7a6. 

Settlement and First Events. 

Pike is township 7, range 1, of the Holland Purchase. The 
first settlers took " articles " from the Holland Company for 
their lands, and received deeds upon the payment of a stip- 
ulated price. Those who took the first articles were: 

Peter Granger, Isaac Granger, Eli Griffith and Philip 
Fuller in 1805; and Azel Lyon, Ashahel Newcomb, Micah 
Griffith, Joshua Powers, Alanson Landon, Oliver Stacy, 
Arunah Cooley, Amos Bill, Aaron Fuller, jr., Eli Griffith, jr., 
Thomas Worden, Christopher Olin, Thomas Dole, Asahel 
Trowbridge, John Stewart, Eli Stewart, John Willard, 
Alexander Axtell, David Hoyt and Roger Mills in 1806. 

The following were among the first to receive their deeds: 
Bnjunio Wakeman,lot9,16H; Jonathan Barlow, lot 19,1814; Bbeoeser 
Harrey,k)tll,18il: Arnold Bjkm, lot IS. ISIS ; Samuel Flint, lot 16,1815: 
Edmund Skiff, lot 17, 1819 ; Jellte Clute and KUhu Griffith, lot SO, 1818 ; Amo* 
OrHBtli,lotS0,1818; Christopher OUn, lot 28, 1808 ; Bl Stewart, lot SB, 1899 ; 
Benjamin Skiff, lot 26, 1815; Thomas Dole, lot IT, 1811 ; Salmon and Asahel 
Newcomb. lot 28, 1816: Joslah Metoalf,lot8S,1815; Am Emery, lot 86, 1816 ; 
Bars Willard, lot 41, 1817; Christopher OUn, lot 48, 1816; Ell Griffith, south 
part of lot 44, 1811; Abner Runnels, northwest part of lot 44, Calvm N. 
Griffith, north part of lot 44, 1829 ; Thurston Clark, lot 49, 1817 ; Timothy 
Rockwell, lot 49, 1824 ; John Willard, lot 61, 1816 ; Jonathan WlUard, lot 62, 
1816; W. Trowbridge, lot 66, 1817; Russell H.Benton, lot 61, 1899; John 
Bemtque,lot61,1812; Calvin Le Gere, lot 82, 1815 ; Reuben Doty, lot 68, 1816; 
Silas Hodces, lot 64, 1816. 

The oldest deed was given to Russell H. Bentou, for the 
lot No. 6x, in 1809. He died December 29th, 18 14. 
There is but one tombstone in the village cemetery older 
than this, that of Eli Griffith, Esq., who died December 1 ith, 
1812. 

The first permanent settlement in Pike was made in 1806, 
by Asahel Newcomb, Eli Griffith, Peter Granger, Caleb 
Powers and Phineas Harvey, all from Whitehall, N. Y. 

Captain Newcomb settled on lot No. 28, and occupied it 
till his death. He was justice of the peace, coroner, captain 
of militia, and was appointed judge of Allegany county by 
Governor Clinton, but declined the honor. He died May 
5th, 1862, aged eighty-two years. Eli Griffith settled on lot 
44, which is now Pike village, where he kept the first tavern, 
in x 808, and built the first saw-mill in 1809, and the first 
grist-mill in 18x0, about three-quarters of a mile north of 
the village. John Wilder, of Warsaw, was the boss builder. 
Caleb Powers also settled on lot 44, and Peter Granger near 
Metcalf s Corners, on the Center road, where he afterward 
kept a tavern several years. 

The first child born was Louisa, daughter of Captain 
Asahel Newcomb, born in August, 1806. The first marriage 
was that of Russell H. Benton to Susannah Olin, February 



23d, 1809, and the first deaths were those of twin children 
of Phineas Harvey, in the spring of 1807, which were fol- 
lowed by his death the ensuing autumn. 

The first school was taught by Miss Beulah Abel, from 
Washington county, in the summer of 1809. She afterward 
married Abel Townsend, who settled on lot 22 in 1808. 

Tilly Parker kept the first store, in 1810, in Pike village. 

The first carding and fulling mill was built by Ezra Smith 
and J. Ganson, in 1823-4, upon the site of the present woolen 
factory. It was burned in December, 1840, and a woolen 
factory erected the ensuing season by Ezra Smith & Co. 
M. A. Hull bought a share in the factory in 1843. This 
building was burned December 28th, 1855. and a larger one 
was built the next spring. Harvey Smith and Martin M. 
Smith subsequently owned shares in the factory; but it is 
now owned and operated by Messrs. G. A., J. F. and D. E. 
Greene, and is making large quantities of first class woolen 
cloths, flannels, yarns, etc. 

The grist-mill in the village was built by Ezra Smith and 
J. Ganson in 1821, and subsequently owned by J. G. Sprague, 
G. C. Sprague, Samuel Hatch, A. C. Bacon and Elijah F. 
Durfey, who sold it to Allen Clark. The last named recon- 
structed it and put in new machinery in 1872. It is now 
owned and run by A. & H. A. Clark. 

A furnace was built in 1823 by J. Ganson, on the bank 
of the Wiscoy creek, where Frank Lyon's barn now stands; 
after being owned by several persons it was purchased by 
Albert B. Smith, who added a machine shop and made 
threshing machines. The establishment was burned down 
July 1 st, 1849, and rebuilt the following year. C. B. Lyon 
was the owner when it was again burned in May, 1869. It 
has not been rebuilt 

The following are the dates of the erection of the more 
prominent buildings in the village of Pike: Baptist church 
on the hill, 1829; the present building in 1850; Methodist 
and Presbyterian churches, 1832; the present building of 
the latter, 1841; Pike Seminary, 1856; Eagle Hotel, 1832; 
Smith's mill, 1829; present woolen factory, 1856; J. Emory's 
stone store, 1833; Hatch's stone store, 1839; A. Adams's 
stone tannery, 1842 (now occupied by William & E. L. 
Powers for a saw and planing-mill and box factory); red 
school-house, 1822; new school-house, 1877; grist-mill, 
1819 (remodeled to a flouring-mill in 1872); Kerr's hotel, 
1839; Skiff 's store, 1831; Besancon's, 1832; Adams's yel- 
low tannery, 1830; Kellogg's furniture store, 1856; A. P. 
Sherrill's store, 1842; the sills and plates of this building 
were from old trees which were cut down on the transit 
line when it was run by the Holland Land Company, in 
1798. 

Post-offices and Mail Routes. 

For a number of years after the first settlement of the 
town the people went to Geneseo for their mail. The first 
post-office was established July 4th, 1818; Russell G. Hurd 
was the first postmaster. A mail route to Warsaw was es- 
tablished, and a few years later a tri-weekly mail route from 
Canandaigua, Geneseo, Perry and Pike, on to EUicottville 
and Jamestown. The following named persons have been 
appointed postmasters in the years mentioned: Thomas Dole, 
March, 18x9; Justin Otis, 1839; Abraham P. Sherrill, 1840, 
1 861; Horace Hatch, 1841; Ira Barnes, 1843; Delano P. 
Gordon, 1845, 1853; Samuel Windsor, 1849. 
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A post-office was established at East Pike as early as 
1827; Henry Burt was the postmaster. His successors have 
been Daniel Flint, Spencer S. Hammond, Zina Baker, O. B. 
Van Deusen and Marion R. Mosier. 

The office at East Koy was established about 1843; Isaac 
Quackenbush was the first postmaster. It was discontinued 
in 1862, but re-established a few years since. James N. 
Dowd is the postmaster. 

Schools and School Buildings. 

From its earliest settlement the citizens of Pike have 
taken a lively interest in the cause of education. Under the 
common school system their schools are above the average 
grade. At first they were kept in private houses or log 
school-houses, with an open fire-place at one end, with a 
stick and mud chimney. The seats were of slabs, with 
auger holes bored through them for the legs. In 1822 the 
old red school-house was built. It was two stories high, the 
upper room being for many years used for a masonic lodge. 
In this house many persons who have since become eminent 
as ministers, lawyers, doctors, teachers, etc., have received 
the rudiments of their education. 

The first school of a higher grade than the district school, 
and in which the higher branches were taught, was com- 
menced by Tracy Scott in 1833-34, and continued about 
three years. It was kept in the old Packard building, near 
the spot where L. M. Chaffee's house now stands, and was 
well patronized by students from other towns. 

In 1844 the two school districts in the village were con- 
solidated, the school-house in the upper district was removed 
and annexed to the red school-house, and the district or- 
ganized under the union school plan. In 1877 the "old 
red " was sold, removed to the corner of F. D. Chandler's 
lot, and reconstructed into a dwelling, and it is now owned 
by Mrs. M. Kendall. The same year a neat new school- 
house was erected in the village, a few rods nearer the Wis- 
coy creek than the old one, at a cost of $1,200. The grad- 
ing and furnishing cost $400 more. Collins W. Thomas 
was the contractor, and Henry C. Lathrop was the trustee 
at the time. 

Professional and Business Men. 

William Hyslop was the first lawyer who settled in the 
town. He came from Otsego county after the war of 181 2. 
He was supervisor, also justice of the peace for a number of 
years. 

Luther C. Peck came from Orleans county in 1826 or 
1827; was supervisor six years, and justice of the peace ten 
years. In 1836 he was elected to Congress, and re-elected 
in 1838. While at Washington he married Miss Cynthia 
Fletcher, a native of that city. He subsequently (1841) re- 
moved to Nunda and pursued his profession, in which he 
held high rank. He died February 5th, 1876. 

Benson Owen came in 1830 or 1831, and practiced two or 
three years. Alvin Peck studied with his brother, Luther, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1836. He was justice of the 
peace from 1841 till he removed in May, 1853. hfarvin 
Trail commenced practice in 1837. He was justice of the 
peace until elected county judge in 185 r. In 1874 he re* 
moved to Attica. James Harvey Windsor began to practice 
about 1849. He died in October, 1858. Almon P. Russell 
came here in the autumn of 1862, and died in October, 1867. 



Edwin Spencer was in practice here about two years pre- 
ceding 1869. Francis M. Buck came in 1874, and practiced 
for about three years, when he removed to Eagle, and was in 
1877 succeeded by Greenfield Scott Van Gorder, who is now 
practicing here. Homer E- Dean has lately been licensed 
to practice law. 

Dr. Andrew Dutton was the first resident physician. He 
came here soon after the war of 18 12, from Vermont. 

Simeon Capron, also from Vermont, came in 18 17. He 
was a skillful surgeon, and had an extensive practice. He 
was surgeon of the 204th regiment N. Y. militia, and as a 
land surveyor he laid out many of the roads in the town. 
He died in 1862, aged seventy. 

Dr. Isaac Minard came from Vermont, and first settled on 
the East street, in 1831. He was held in high repute 
as a practitioner in pulmonary and chronic complaints. He 
died in 1875. 

The names and dates of settlement in the town of the other 
physicians are nearly as follows: Clifford C. Chaffee, 1837; 
John V. W. Abbott, 1839; Dr. Wheeler, 1840; Dr. Russell, 
1850; George Hutchinson, 1849; Edgar A. Finn, 1852; 
William W. Fenno, 1856; Horatio Spencer (a native of the 
town, has practiced over twenty-five years); George M. Palm- • 
er, 1856; Hiram P. Merville, 1874; William M. McFarlin, 
1878; John J. Van Slyke was a physician of the eclectic 
school, and resided at East Pike. 

Seth Wetmore was the first surveyor. After him were 
Simeon Capron, Asa Morse, James Reed, Joseph E. Weeden, 
Allen Nourse, Samuel Burroughs, Carlos Stebbins and C. 
Butler Ryder. Eli Griffith laid out a road to Leicester in 
1806 and 1807. He was a soldier in the war of 1.812, and 
was ordered to Buffalo under Smyth's proclamation, as were 
Chandler Benton and Jonathan Couch. They all died of 
disease in the service. 

The following have been merchants in the town: 
Tilly Parker.Thomas Dole A A. P. Hlnman, Russell O. Hard, John Parker. 
Lyman Ayrault, Daniel L. Oilman, Land L. W. Wbitcomb, Horace Hatoh, 
Benjamin Packard, Rare S. Wlnslow, Abraham M. Huntting, William and 
August Windsor, Aaber P. Heeox, William Sherman, C L. Dautremont, 
Abraham P. Sherrlll, Albert B. Smith, John Renwtok, Rufua Boblnson, X. N. 
Olin. Thomas * Barnes, John C. QlUlsple, Amos Branson, Fuller * Hunttlna;, 
William E. Hammond, Fuller * Kelly, A. 8. Gordon A Co., A.C. Bacon, O. T. 
Hlgffins, Samuel Blodjrett, James L. Piatt, James W. Lloyd, Jonathan 
Gates, H. O. Refers, Edmund C. Skiff. John 8. Newoomb, William Bfsiestou, 
Orman Houghton, Royal Adams, Adams * Bush, Guilford Meacham. M. P. 
Skiff, Parker * Coons,' Wing* Bush, Benjamin Knapp, Horace Blodget. 
Royal H. Adams, A. J. Beebe, A. C. Thompson, H. a Lathrop, F. D. Chand- 
ler, Powell * 'Lewis, Curtis A. Prentice, A. O. A 8. L. Skiff, John W. Brown- 
eon * Co., Charles 8. Dean, Beebe * Norrts. 

Pike's Military Representatives. 

The following named persons served in the war of the 
Revolution, and afterward became residents of Pike: Joshua 
Whitney, Ephraim Patch, John • Bostwick, Henry Bennett, 
William Van Slyke, James Smith and Thomas Griffith. 

The following persons held military commissions from the 
governor, under the old militia system, from 1808 to the 
close of the war of 181 2: 

Eli Griffith and Asahel Newcomb, captains; Samuel Woi- 
cott, Joshua Skiff and Bazaleel Beede, lieutenants. In 1822 
Thomas Dole was brigadier-general; Anson Hinman, colonel; 
Amos Griffith, lieutenant-colonel; Simeon Heath, major, 
and Jacob H. Olin, lieutenant. At later dates Daniel L. 
Gilman was colonel and George W. Merrill lieutenant- 
colonel; Abram M. Huntting and Delano P. Gordon were 
majors; John Comstock and Amos Griffith, captains; Simeon 
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Capron, regimental surgeon; Lewis Graves, lieutenant-colonel 
of artillery; William Eggleston, captain, and Stephen L. 
Wing and Lyman Ellithorp, lieutenants. 

Eli Griffith, Chandler Benton and Jonathan Couch went 
from this town in the war of 181 2. The following persons 
served in that war and removed to this town afterward: John 
I. Helmer, Benjamin Wakeman, Lewis Akin, Smith Ellis, 
Robert Flint. Samuel Hays, Timothy Rockwell, John Stew- 
art, Martin Van Alst, Joshua Abbott, Sherman Kimberly, 
Uriah Rose, Asaph Griffith, Abel Spencer, Timothy Brooks, 
Eliphalet Metcalf, John Gleason, Abraham M. Huntting, 
Jonathan F. Hibbard, Jacob' R. Horning, Calvin Lewis. 

The four last named are now living in the town. 

John Gurnsey, drum major, John P. Hodges, corporal, 
and Erastus Bates, private, were soldiers from this town in 
the Mexican war. 

The following citizens of this town were soldiers in the 
Patriot war: Lewis Graves, lieutenant-colonel; William Eg- 
gleston, captain; Stephen L. Wing (Eagle), first lieutenant; 
Lyman Ellithorp, second lieutenant; Paul S. Newcomb, first 
sergeant; John F. Ellin wood, second; Samuel Marsh, drum- 
mer; Ambrose Spencer, Morris S. Holt, Lewis Holt, Na- 
thaniel Gowan, Hezekiah Metcalf, Simeon Hodges, William 
P. Smith, George C. Jlint 

Pike was not dilatory in responding to the call for volun- 
teers to put down the Rebellion. Among those most 
prominent in procuring enlistments in the early stages of the 
war were Major Washington Wheeler, Captain Henry Run- 
yan, Rev. Daniel Russell, Hon. M. A. Hull and Carlos Steb- 
bins. For the records of the soldiers from this town we 
must refer the reader to the histories of regiments in an 
earlier portion of the work. 



PIKE VILLAGE. 



Pike village was incorporated on the 23d of June, 1848, 
embracing one square mile. The population was 616. The 
following first officers were elected at the Eagle Tavern on 
the nth of September, 1848: Moses Smith, Abner Adams, 
Marcus A. Hull, A. P. Sherrill and Dr. J. V. W. Abbott, 
trustees; Ezra Smith, C. M. Fuller, jr., N. N. Olin, asses- 
sors; Delano P. Gordon, clerk; Lyman Ayrault, treasurer; 
Mills L. Rice, collector; Edwin L. Smith, pound master. 
Moses Smith was chosen president of the board of trustees. 

Pursuant to a law of 1870, Pike was incorporated under 
its provisions on the 23d of March, 187 1, when Marvin 
Trail was unanimously elected president; Silas Newcomb, 
Horace Blodget and Allen Clark were elected trustees; R. 
H. Adams treasurer, and Collins W» Thomas collector. 

Newspapers. 

In 1837 Thomas Carrier published a paper in Pike, 
called the Pike Whig % which was soon after changed to the 
Pike Gazette; but after being here about a year he removed 
his press to Angelica, and published the Allegany Gazette. 

In May, 1876, the Farmers' Gazette was established by B. 
H. Randolph, of Warsaw, and after six months the concern 



was purchased by H. Besancon, of Pike, and removed 
thither, the name being changed to Wyowung County Gazette. 
In a few months the name was again changed, to the Pike 
Gazette, and the paper is still published. Mr. Besancon's 
industry and perseverance have created a paper comparing 
favorably with many published in larger villages of older 
growth, and fairly entitling him to a patronage worthy of its 
merits. 

Fires. 

The brick house of John Whiting, on Spencer street, was 
the first building of much value that was burned. 

In September, 1836, the hotel at the east end of the vil- 
lage, occupied by John Bellinger, was burned. The furni- 
ture, clothing, etc., were saved. 

Ezra Smith's carding and cloth dressing works were 
burned in February, 1840, and the woolen factory built on 
the site was burned December 2nd, 1855. The loss in 
both instances was nearly total, but partially covered by 
insurance. 

A small house of Abner Adams, on Water street, was 
burned in 1845; and the blacksmith shop of J. M. Stafford, 
on Main street, in 1849. 

The furnace and machine shop of A. B. Smith was 
burned July 1st, 1850, rebuilt, and again burned in May, 
1869, when it was owned by C. B. Lyon. Brownson's 
building, occupied by F. D. Chandler for a store and H. 
Blodget for a banking office, was burned May 25th, 1877. 
The building was insured, and the goods partially. 

The paper mill at East Pike was burned in 1858 or 1859, 
and again in 1877. The buildings and contents were a 
total loss, but well insured. 

Pike Seminary. 

Pike Seminary was incorporated by the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York, February ist, 1856, 
under the name of "Genesee' Conference Seminary." The 
first trustees were Samuel Hough, Daniel Russell, Zenas 
Hurd, Norman N. Olin, Cyrenius M. Fuller, jr., Abner 
Adams, Abraham P. Sherrill, Marvin Trail, Isaac Minard, 
Carlos Stebbins, Jason Miller, Andrew Cole, Barnabas 
Graves, Milo Metcalf, Robert Grisewood, William S. Tut- 
tle, Milo Scott, Jeremiah G. Whitbeck and Ezra M. Hop- 
kins. March 17th, 1856, Norman N. Olin was chosen 
president, Abraham P. Sherrill secretary, and Marvin Trail 
treasurer. Committees were appointed to buy a site, report 
an estimate and plan for the building, and solicit subscrip- 
tions. Abner Adams, Isaac Minard and Carlos Stebbins 
were chosen as a building committee. The frame was made 
under the direction of Mr. Spafford, of Gainesville; Silas 
Newcomb superintended the carpenter and joiner work; B. 
F. & U. W. Wolcott did the mason work, D. P. & A. Gor- 
don the glazing, and W. Kimberly and N. Halstead the 
painting. 

The seminary lot was early occupied by a tavern, which 
was kept by Benjamin Chamberlain at the time the town 
was organized, in 181 8, and afterward by Russell G. Hurd, 
Moses Smith, Asa Pratt, Timothy Wells, Jonathan Gates, 
Alonzo Hopson and several others, and finally was bought 
by N. N. Olin, who sold the ground for the seminary lot 

The building is three stories high, sixty by sixty-five feet. 
The corner stone was laid July 22nd, 1856, with appropriate 
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ceremonies. August 2nd and 3d the building was raised, 
under the direction of Jacob I. Hiller. James O. Gordon 
(son of Albert Gordon) was a workman on the building, and 
when the ball on the cupola was hoisted in its place he 
mounted upon it, and standing erect waved his hat and 
gave three cheers for Fremont. The cost of the building 
was about $8,500; of the ground, $600; of bell, library, 
seats, &c, &c, about $1,200 more, while the subscriptions 
and available funds were about $7,800, leaving a debt upon 
the hands of the trustees of about $2,500. 

The first term of the school commenced September 16th, 
1856. The walls and painting of the seminary not being 
sufficiently dried, the basement of the Methodist church was 
occupied for the school a short time. Rev. Zenas Hurd 
was the principal, and Mrs. S. F. Hurd preceptress; W. W. 
Bean, professor of mathematics, &c; Carlos Stebbins, of 
painting and drawing; and Miss L. H. Pettingall, teacher 
of music. The number of students for some portion of the 
first year was 248. 

Owing to the financial condition of the seminary, and an 
unfavorable feeling prevailing in the community, the Gene- 
see Conference abandoned the supervision of the seminary, 
and it passed into the hands of the Free-Will Baptists on 
the istof April, 1859. The corporate name of the seminary 
was changed by the regents of the university to Pike Semi- 
nary. On the 25th of June, 1859, Prof. Hurd resigned his 
position as principal, and Rev. Charles Putnam succeeded 
him, with Prof. Bean as associate principal, and Mrs. M. E. 
Bowman preceptress. The following named persons have 
since been appointed principals: Granville C. Waterman, 
1862; Rev. D. N. Stuart, November 1st, 1867; Prof. W. W. 
Bean, August 13th, 1869; Edwin S. Smith, October, 1870; 
George Porter, the fall term of 187 1; William P. Morgan, 
December, 1871, with Miss Alice W. Vose as preceptress. 
It was through the efforts' of Prof. Morgan that the endow- 
ment fund of $20,000 was raised and funds for building a 
two-story piazza. Rev. Irving B. Smith has been principal 
since about the close of 1873. The school is steadily ad- 
vancing in public favor, and its literary standing already 
exceeds that of the majority of the older academies and 
seminaries in the State. 

CHURCHES AND MINISTERS. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF PIKE. 

The Baptist and Presbyterian societies in Pike each re- 
ceived from the Holland Company a deed of fifty acres on 
lot No. 27. A Presbyterian church was first formed at East 
Koy, and was received under the care of the Presbytery of 
Ontario July 19th, 1819. For several years meetings were held 
at that place by missionaries, including Rev. Messrs. Hub- 
bard, Ordway, Hunter and Galpin. But this location was 
not central for the population, and at a meeting on the 9th 
of September, 1831, a Presbyterian church was formed by 
the Rev. Messrs. Moses Ordway and Horace Galpin, the 
following members being received: By letter — Asahel Trow- 
bridge, Roxana Patridge, John Patridge, Francis Hardy, 
Dorcas Hardy, Hannah Gordon, Diantha Smith, Ezra Smith, 
Bezaleel Shaw, Lucy Nourse, Darius W. Maples. Diantha 
Maples, Mary Smith, Amanda Boggs, Esther Gilman, Eliza- 
beth Shaw; on profession — Orson Sheldon, Roswell L. Gor- 
don, Chauncey Bingham, Levaretta Hurd, Rebecca Hurd, 



Almira Huntting. At the two subsequent meetings there 
were received on profession: Titus H. Dwight, Benui Shaw, 
Sparrow Smith, Eliza Ann Shaw and Lucius Post; by letter — 
Mary Wing, Charles Gordon, Sarah Gordon, Mary Patch, 
William Lawrence, Elizabeth Lawrence, Elenor Everest, 
Hannah Axtell, Stephen Skiff, Ada Skiff, David Abell and 
Sally Lowe. 

December 1st, 1831, the "accommodation plan" was 
adopted, including the confession of faith and discipline of 
the Presbyterian church. At this meeting Ezra Smith and 
Sparrow Smith were elected deacons. 

In the spring of 1832 a church building (now owned 
and occupied by Mr. Albert Gordon) was built. February 
1 8th, 1832, the first trustees were elected, viz.: Francis 
Hardy and David Nourse for one year; Benui Shaw and 
Adolphus Dwight for two years; Ezra Smith and A. M. 
Huntting for three years. 

Rev. Robert H. Conkling was the minister till the spring 
of 1834, when there were one hundred and fourteen mem- 
bers. Rev. William P. Kendrick next supplied the church 
for a few months. Rev. William J. Wilcox was pastor 
two years, from April, 1835, during which about thirty 
members were added. Rev. J. B. Taylor preached a few 
months in the summer of 1837. Rev. Eli Hyde preached 
two years from about the 1st of November, 1837, and forty- 
two members were added. Rev. R. H. Conkling became 
the next pastor during the winter and spring of r84o. As 
the result of a revival, about fifty were added to the 
church. 

In the winter of 1841 it was resolved to build a new 
church. The present lot was bought for $300. Deacon 
Ezra Smith, Dr. J. V. W. Abbott and N. W. Brown were 
appointed a building committee, and contracted with Jacob 
I. Hiller to build the church above the foundation wall for 
$2,000, toward which he was to receive a deed of the "Gos- 
pel lot " of fifty acres, from the trustees of the church at 
East Koy, the lot being valued at $1,000. 

The church at East Koy had agreed to donate this lot, 
and to give up its society organization, inasmuch as most of 
ts members had united with the village society. The 
church was dedicated by a committee of the Angelica Pres- 
bytery, in February, 1842. Rev. Leverett Hull preached 
the dedicatory sermon. 

From this time to the close of Mr. Conkling's ministry 
there were from thirty- five to forty more additions to the 
church. He remained with the church over three years at 
this time. He was succeeded in August, 1843, by Rev. 
Henry Snyder, who preached about fifteen months. From 
December, 1844, Rev. Claudius B. Lord preached about 
nine years, and received forty-six new members. This 
church united with the Presbytery of Genesee in the summer 
of 1845. 

In March, 1849, Daniel Lawrence, A. M. Huntting, Jabez 
Green and S. L. Wing were elected deacons. Rev. R.JH. 
Dexter preached three months in the summer of 1854. Rev. 
Daniel Russell succeeded him. December 1st, 1855, the 
society voted to elect ruling elders. -Deacon Ezra Smith, 
J. W. Kelly, Stephen L. Wing and A. P. Sherrill were elected 
elders, and Hezekiah Metcalf deacon. November 5th, 1865, 
Jeremiah G. Whitbeck and Isaac V. Matthews were elected 
ciders, and Harvey Smith and Joseph Frank Greene [dea- 
cons. During Mr. Russell's ministry, which closed in 
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September, 1866, about 120 were received into member- 
ship. 

October 5 th, 1867, Rev. Thomas S. Dewing became pas- 
tor. During his ministry some additions were made to the 
church, but as many or more were dismissed. He resigned 
in April, 1870, and was succeeded July 2nd, 1871, by Rev. 
Charles A. Conant, who staid about one year. June 20th, 
1872, Milton Miller and R. C. Walker were elected elders of 
the church, and Asaph Adams deacon. 

Rev. Charles Simpson began his labors as pastor February 
9th, 1873. During his stay of two years several additions 
were made to the membership. Rev. F. Byllesby supplied 
the pulpit for a year from October, 1875. Rev. W. D. Mc- 
Kinley was installed pastor October 24^,1878. About twenty- 
five members have united with the church during his ministry. 
Deacon Ezra Smith, the last of the original male members 
and one of the first elders, died October 5th, 1865. Nearly 
700 persons have been members of this church. The pres- 
ent number is 85. 

PIKE BAPTIST CHURCH. 

The Baptists had meetings in private houses and the 
school-house for several years, and were supplied by differ- 
ent ministers. 

The Baptist church of Pike was organized May 5th, 1827, 
with Rev. Anson Tuthill for its first pastor. He remained 
two years, and was succeeded by Elder Oliver Reed, May 
10th, 1829. 

The first Baptist church was built in 1829 and 1830. It 
stood on the left hand side of the road leading to the cem- 
etery, on the hill a little east of Mrs. Shepard's house. The 
building was raised November 2nd, 1829, and the master 
workman, Mr. James C. Thomas, was killed by the fall of a 
stick of timber which was being raised. The church had 
slips on the sides, and a gallery, and a seating capacity of 
over four hundred. On the erection of the new church in 
1850 the old one was sold to Rufus Robinson, who had it 
moved to the center of the village and remodeled into 
stores. It is now partly owned by A. J. Beebe, and occu- 
pied for a dry goods and grocery store, and D. A. Powell 
and T. P. Lewis own and occupy one-half for a drug store. 
The third story is occupied for a masons' lodge. Elder 
Reed's patorate lasted three years. The church in 1832 
was supplied half of the time by Elder John Bostwick. He 
was a Revolutionary soldier, and died October 21st. 1848, 
aged eighty-six. Elder James Reed was pastor in 1833, and 
Elder G. G. Woolley in 1834. Elder Sangster was pastor 
three years from August, 1835. During the fall and winter 
of 1835 and 1836 many persons were added to the church. 
Rev. Cyrenius M. Fuller became pastor in October, 1838, 
and a large number united with the church during his min- 
istry, which continued five years. He was succeeded in 
1843 by his son-in-law, Rev. E. L. Harris, who remained 
two years. The Rev. Harry Smith began his labors in De- 
cember, 1845, and resigned in the fall of 1850. From No- 
vember, 1850, Rev. Ira Bennett occupied the pulpit over 
two years. 

The present church was built in 1850 and 1851. Silas 
Newcomb was the master builder. 

The Rev. Samuel Hough was pastor from June, 1853, 
eight years. Under his charge many members were added. 
Elder Alanson Latham became pastor in 1862; Elder Byron 



P. Russell in 1865; Elder William J. Crane in 1867, and 
Elder S. N. Calkins in 1869; he was succeeded in 1871 by 
the Rev. Cyrus R. Negus, who, after a successful ministry 
of seven years, resigned; Rev. G. -S. Clevenger, now the 
pastor, was ordained and installed ; August 27th, 1878. 

METHODIST CHURCH OF PIKE. 

At an early day the Methodist itinerants visited the 
Holland Purchase and held meetings in log dwellings and 
barns. A class was formed in Pike village about 1823 or 
1824. Among the ministers who had preached here were 
Revs. Loring Grant, Micah Seager, E. Boardman, James 
Wiley, Reeder Smith and W. T. Buck. 

The church building was put up in 1832, and occupied by 
the society which had been formed a few years before, and 
was thereafter supplied by a stated ministry. The following 
is believed to be very nearly the order of their service 
here — the period of their ministry being from one to three 
years : 



tDeForattPanona and Samuel Parkar; 18B6-87, Ptallo Wood worth, 
J . L. Parish, (local); IMS, IMS, Otutams Hlnea (while fllttn* his appointment 
here he was appointed a mtaatooarj to Oregon, together with A. F. Waller 
and J. L. Pariah); 1810, ISO. Fuller Atehlnson; ISO, A.N.Fillmore; 1818, 
ISO, J. Durham; ISM, Earl F. Fuller; 1818, E. Latimer ; ISM, J. Bowman ; 
18«,O.Trowbrklt^;lS48,G.Htoei;U60,TltiisBobert»;l»l,W.C.Kei>deJl^ 
UB8, William 8. Tuttle ; 1854, Zenas Hurd ; IMS, O. De La Matjr ; IMS, W. C. 
Willing; MM, Senford Parker; 1882, W. Barrett ; 18*4, R. B. Thomas; 1816, 
J. B. Lankton ; 1887, J. H. Rodgers; 1885, Knot Smith ; 18TS, Joseph Wayne: 
1874; H. M . Osburn ; 1878, B. 8. Furman ; 1877, Samuel Mil ward ; 1879, W.C. 
Wilbor. 

The church is in a prosperous condition. 

A class was formed at East Pike, and a church organized 
under the name of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
of East Pike. The meetings were first held in the school- 
house, but in the summer of 1852 a neat and commodious 
chapel was built. They have generally been supplied by the 
minister at Pike or Portagevillc, who holds one service there 
each Sunday. 

Among the first church members and those who gave 
liberally toward the building were Asa Sartwell, John Corn- 
stock, William Holmes, George Flint, George Wheeler, 
Carlton Fuller, O. B. Van Deusen, Ira P. Hinman and 
others. 

THE FREE-WILL BAPTIST CHURCH OF PIKE 

had its beginning in Eagle Valley, and was organized as the 
Second Free-Will Baptist church in Eagle, on the 23d day 
of February, 1852, with twenty members. They chose Rev. 
Robert Hunt as their pastor, Thomas Pratt clerk, and Syl- 
vester Campbell and Seymour Rugg deacons. They held 
their meetings for about three years at the house of David 
Eddy; afterward at Bliss Corners two years (Rev. H. H. Strick- 
land officiating), when they were removed to Lyonsburgh, 
as being more central and the school-house more commod- 
ious. The pulpit was supplied for nearly two years by 
Rev. Horatio N. Plumb. 

At a meeting of the church on the 13th of August, 1859, 
it was voted to change the name to the First Free-Will Bap- 
tist Church of Pike; and as their numbers and influence had 
greatly increased it was voted to hold the meetings in the 
village of Pike, as being more central. Accordingly, on the 
10th of September, 1859, they met for the first time in one 
of the large halls of the seminary, which is their present 
place of worship. Rev. Charles Putnam was chosen pastor 
of the church, and Rev. Calvin Dodge, Rev. Joel Roberts 
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and Thomas Pratt, licentiates. June 14th, 1862, Elder Put- 
nam was succeeded by Prof. G. C. Waterman, who supplied 
the church Mil November following, when the Rev. B. 
P. Russell was employed. He officiated till July nth, 1863; 
Prof. Waterman till May 14th, 1864; Rev. Gorham P. Ram- 
sey till March 9th, 1867; Rev. D. M. Stuart till October 9th, 
1869; Rev. Irving B. Smith till March i8th, 1870; Rev. 
Daniel Jackson until September 13th, 1873; Rev. I. B. Smith 
for the succeeding year; Rev. D. M. Stuart till June 14th, 
1879; since which time Rev. I. B. Smith has temporarily 
supplied the church. 

The records show an accession of over 300 members since 
its organization, and a present membership of 204. 



BIOGRAPHICAL. 



Asaph Adams wu born In Pike, May 17th. 1821, and was married Septem- 
ber 27tb, 1848, to Sarah Ann Smith, whose father, James Smith, was of Dutch 
descent, and was a farmer of Hume, Allegany county, where he died in 
September, 186L He has been a shoemaker for many years ; has served as 
village trustee, and held school offices, and is, as is also his wife, a member 
of the Presbyterian church. His son, George 8. Adams, enlisted as bugler 
in Company C, 104th N. Y. volunteer infantry ; took part in the second bat- 
tle of Bull Run, in the battle of Antletam and other engagements, and was 
discharged in December, 1808. Abner Adams, father of Asaph, was born in 
Plttstown, Rensselaer county, in 1794. He was of English descent, and of the 
John Quincy stock. He learned the trade of tanner and currier, and came 
to Pike in 181ft, bringing his portable valuables in a knapsack on his back. 
In 1818 he opened a shoe shop, and became the pioneer shoemaker in the 
village. During the same year he married Ludnda, daughter of Fuller 
Hubbard, a pioneer and farmer of Hume, Allegany county, who died No- 
vember 16th, 1878. In time he became a prosperous and influential oitisen, 
and held the offices of Justice of the peace, county superintendent of poor, 
and others of responsibility. 

Nelson Arnold was born in Berlin, Rensselaer county, February 8th, 
1808, and was married December 25th, 1884, to Polly, daughter of Nathaniel 
•Baker, deceased. Mr. Arnold, who is now a retired farmer, came with 
his father, James Arnold, from Rensselaer county to Sheldon In 1812, 
where the latter was for many years a leading farmer. In 1868 he removed 
to Pike, where he has since lived. His son, Nathaniel, served in the 
late war. 

H. Blodobt, banker, was born in Gainesville, September Mb. 1817. Sep- 
tember 9th, 1844. he married Angeiine Bush, of Pike. He has served as Jus- 
tice of the peace and president of the board of village trustees, and is now 
(1879) corporation treasurer. 

Edmund G. B. Braodon was born in Manllus Center, Onondaga county, 
September 18th, 1888. In 1867 be married Louie Sherman, whose father, An- 
drew Sherman, was an early resident and well-known boat builder at Lock- 
port, N. Y„ where he died in 1870. In 1868 Mr. Bragdon removed from Lock- 
port to Suspension Bridge, N. Y„ and later to Buffalo, where for two years 
be was engaged at his trade of cooper. From Buffalo he came to Pike vil- 
lage in 1872, where he is employed at his trade and in selling the new Home 
sewing machine. He enlisted April 27th, 1861, as a private in Company F, 
28th N. Y. infantry. 

William N. Carpenter was born at Nunda, Livingston county, July 
12th, 1288, and came .from Nunda to Pike in 1868. In 1860 he married Miss 
Arilla Walker. Levi Walker. Mrs. Carpenter's father, was born in eastern 
New York, and came to Pike in 1887, locating on the farm now occupied by 
Mr. Carpenter, where be died in 1868. In 1862 Mr. Carpenter enlisted in Com- 
pany D, 136th N. Y. infantry ; was promoted to the ottos of corporal ; was 
twice wounded In the breast ; was in the battles of Gettysburg snd Chan- 
eellorsvllle snd all other engagements In which his regiment took part, and 
was di scharg ed in June, 1865. Mr. Carpenter's family is descended from the 
Puritans. His grandfather was an early settler in Livingston county. 

William A. Caswell was born in Barnard, Windsor county, Vt„ Oc- 
tober 294, 1882, and was married June 3d, 1862, to Miss BveUne Pratt, daugh- 
ter of Otis Pratt, deceased. Mr. Pratt was a native of Vermont; he settled 
half a mile south of the Center, in Eagle, in 1885. He became an influential 
farmer, and died In 1861. Mr. Caswell is a son of Seth Caswell, a farmer of 
Windham county, VL He came to Eagle in 1802, and from Eagle to Pike in 
March, 1876. Eugene Pratt enlisted in Company F, 5th N. Y. cavalry, Sep- 
tember 20th, 1861, and was promoted to the office of orderly sergeant. He 
was Imprisoned in Llbby prison seven times, and was discharged with the 
regiment in July, 1866. 

Elibtu D. CBtrrrnrDEir was born April 27th, 1817, and died April 9th, 1877. 
His native place was Pittsford, Monroe county. He came to Pike in 1884, 
and with the exception of two years passed in York, Livingston county, re- 



sided there until his death. He was a saddler and harne 
ried on a prosperous business In the shop now occupied by his son Frank. 
He served as trustee of the village. September 15th, 1839, he married Lu- 
oretia, daughter of Thomas W. Willard, of Pike, who was born April 21th. 

1817, snd died February 8th, 1848. His second wife was Lorana. daughter of 
John Cable, a native and resident firmer of Otsego county. 

Harrison Cumins was born in Sweden, Monroe county, January 15th, 

1818, and died at West Bethany, Genesee county, January 3d. 1874. He was 
married April 6th, 1887, to Miss Ludnda Kendall, daughter of Charles Ken- 
dall, a farmer of Ledyard, Cayuga county, who died June 24th. 1861. They 
had two children-Charles K. and Lucy A. The former died September 29th, 
1865; the latter lathe wife of Irwin H. Baldwin, of Soutbfleld, Berkshire 
county. Mass. August 28d, 1865, he married Miss Rhode C. Hardy, a daugh- 
ter of William Hardy (died October 19th, 1876). a native of Pennsylvania, 
whose father was one of the original settlers of Plerpont. Ashtabula county, 
O. By his second marriage he bad two children— Rhode R~ born in 1871, and 
Harrison H., born in 1873. Mrs. Cumins, who is a member of the Free-WIU 
Baptist church, came to Pike, where she has since lived, from West Bethany, 
Genesee county, April 3d, 1874. 

Charles Daooett was born in Freedom. Cattaraugus county, December 
6th, 1825. His father. Loren Daggett, a descendant of the Puritans of New 
England, and a settler In Freedom In 1810, was born in Westmoreland. Pa. 
In 1888 he removed to Genesee county. In 1846 Charles Daggett removed 
from Genesee county to Arcade ; in 1859 to Eagle, and In 1864 to Pike, where 
he has been highway commissioner and held other town offices. Jaouary 
21st. 1848, be married Lucy E. Dennis, whose father. Ephraim Dennis, de- 
ceased, was ad early settler and well-known farmer of Arcade. 

Isaac N. Dennis was born in Arcade. March 17th. 1827. His father, Isaac 
Dennis, a native of Vermont and a descendant of the pilgrims, located in 
Arcade in 1812, and, beginning life empty handed in an unbroken wilderness, 
by Industry and frugality accumulated a floe property. He died March 
30th, 1861, at the age of eighty-two. HI* wife was Miss Hannah Brown, of 
Welsh descent, also a native of Vermont, who died, aged seventy-three. 
April 3d. 1868. Isaao N. Dennis came to Pike from Arcade in 1861. He mar- 
ried Clarinda Chandler. October 28d. 1844. Her father was Abljah Chandler, 
deceased, of Erie county, a mechanic and a native of St. Lawrence county. 
Mrs. Dennis died May 2nd, 1871 ; and August 2nd, 1871, Mr. Dennis married 
Miss L. M. Potter, daughter of Alexander Potter, a fanner of Hinsdale. 
Cattaraugus county, who died December 25th, 1870. 

Abraham W. Ellis wss born in Pike. His father. Smith Ellis, of English 
descent, a native of Cherry Valley, Otsego county, was s settler In the north- 
west part of the town, and died in 1875. HI* mother was formerly Mrs. 
Christians Helmer. Mr. Ellis enlisted in the 18th light battery in 1864 ; was 
transferred to the 25th, and was discharged from service In August, 1865. 
January 1st, 1866, he married Marian A., daughter of Charles C. Phelps, of 
English descent, who settled in 1830 on the farm now occupied by his son 
Frank, and died in 1872. 

Colonel James Flenaoin wss born in Chanaford, York county, Pa^ 
April 24th, 1803. As early as 1817 his father, a native of Ireland (also named 
James), took up and began improvements on the farm in Hume, Allegany 
county, now In possession of his descendants, snd became a prosperous and 
influential citisen. Colonel Flenagin began life for himself at the age of 
twenty-four, and by industry, economy, honesty snd perseverance secured 
a competency in Hume, where he resided until his removal to Pike, in 1871. 
September 30th. 1881. he married Julia N. Perkins, daughter of Iohabod 
Perkins, a native of Otsego county, and a farmer In Hume. By this mar- 
riage were born Margaret W., Tchabod and Charles N. Flenagin. Iohabod 
enlisted in 1882 in the 204th N. Y. volunteers; wss promoted to the office of 
second lieutenant, and was killed August 25th, 1864, at Ream's Station on 
the Weldon Railroad. Charles N. studied law, and la district attorney of 
Allegany county, which be has represented In the Assembly. Mrs. Flenagin 
died January 14th, I860, and on tho 19th of September following Colonel 
Flenagin married Mary S., daughter of Samuel Nye, a farmer of Hume, who 
died in February, 1876. Years ago be commanded a regiment of State 
militia, and in civil life he has been the recipient of many offices at the 
hands of his townsmen. 

Damtbl Flint wss born in Pike, May 1st, 1814. His father was Samuel Flint, 
of Dutch descent, a native of Montgomery county. He settled in Pike In 
1808, on the Captain Murphy farm : took up Ave hundred acres, improved It 
and lived on it until his death, May 1st, 1859. He wss a wealthy and influ- 
ential man, and a Republican firm and prominent. His father, Robert 
Flint, a resident of Montgomery county, was a Revolutionary soldier. In 
1886 Mr. Flint married Elizabeth, daughter of Lot Griffith, who settled in 
Genesee Falls in 1818, snd died there ten years later. She was born in 
Vermont. 

Gbobob W. Flint was born at Bonn's creek. Montgomery county. May 
4th, 1814. Mr. Flint is a farmer, and came to Pike when a year old (1815) with 
his father, Joshua Flint, of Dutch-English origin and a native of Mont- 
gomery county. His father located on a farm on East street, snd beginning 
with nothing except industry and frugality succeeded well In life, and died 
March 20th, 1873; hie wife, Jane Alkins, a native of Connecticut, January 
18th, 1853. The only survivor of the family is George W. Flint, who married 
Jane Ann HiUer in 1847. Her father was Jacob I. HUler, a native of Scho- 
harie county, of Dutch origin, who located in East Pike in 1837. and died in 
Castile in 1877. He was a carpenter and joiner. 

Ralph Gslaves was born in Windsor, Windham county, Vt* February 
17th. 1796, snd died in May, 1875. He began Ufa for himself in Castile In 
1819, snd by his own unaided exertions became a p r o sp erous and Influential 
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fanner of that town, where be died. His widow retains possession of the 
old homestead, but removed to Pike village, where she has sines lived. In 
1677. October 80th, 1887, Mr. Graves married Emily Tolles, daughter of 
Samuel L. Tolls*, of Welsh descent and a nay ve of New Haven, Conn, who 
came to Marcellua, Onondaga county, in 1806, and in 1880 to Oentrevllle, 
Allegany county, where be took up the farm now owned by Andrew 
McFarlan. In 1885 he removed from Oentrevllle, and died in Dunkirk, 
Chautauqua county, in 1888. 

Gboros A. Qbssjt was born in Lyons, Wayne oounty, August 5th, 1888. 
In 1856 be married Anna 8. Daft, of Mandon, Worcester county, MbMm and 
in 1888 came to Pike from Bteeksmne, Mass. He is a member of the firm of 
Green Brothers, manufacturers of woolen cloths for men's wear. This bus- 
iness was established on a limited scale in 1816 or 1880, by Esra Smith. It 
came into the possessio n of the present proprietors, George A., J. Frank and 
David Green, in 1889. They have largely increased the capacity of the mills, 
which rank high among the manufacturing es tablishm ent* of this section. 
Thirty-live men are employed, and 50400 to 80400 yards made annually. 

JzaoMX B. Gufrth, farmer, was born in Pike, in 1888. October 4th, 1888, 
he married AngeUne M. Nourse, daughter of David Nouns, a native of Ver- 
mont and fot many years a resident of Bast .street, on the farm owned by 
J. Parker, where be died August 18th, 1889. His father was Solomon N. 
Griffith, who was born in Whitehall, Washington oounty, and aooompanled 
his father, Mioab Griffith, from that county to Pike in 1808. Mlosh Griffith 
took up lot 12, made Improvements thereon, and became Influential in the 
town, where he died in 1881. Solomon X. Griffith, now living with his son 
Jerome, began life Independently at the age of twenty-one, and by honesty, 
industry and economy secured a competency. His wife was Ann M. Law- 
rence, daughter of Daniel Lawrence, deceased, of Pike. The? had four 
children— Jerome IL, Vernon W. and Boxie R„ and Augustus, deceased. 

8imeok H0DOS8 wss born in Nunds (now Bagle), in 1810, and has been a 
veterinary surgeon forty-four years. His father was William Hodges, of 
Engilsh-Irish origin, born in Savoy, Berkshire oounty, Mass. He came from 
Herkimer oounty in 1808, and located on lot 8 In Bagle. which was articled 
by him and his brother Suss conjointly, and erected a log house without 
boards or nails, on the Charles Van Hoesen farm. They became leading men 
in that section of the oounty, where they both died at the age of sixty-sir— 
William August 18th, 1890, and Silas August 18th, 1858. The former served 
the town as highway commissioner. Simeon Hodges served in the 14th reg- 
iment 5th brigsde heavy artillery during the patriot war. In 1848 be mar- 
ried Clara, daughter of Solomon Smith, who settled on Campbell Hill in 
1884 and died therein 1888. February 8th, 1887, his first wife died, and Feb- 
ruary tut, 1888, he married Ludnda, daughter of Henry Zimmer, who lo- 
cated in Bagle Village in 1888, and la now living in Genesee county. 

OacA* Jombs was born in Pike, November 87th, 1888. His father, John 
Jones, of Puritan stock, was born m Massachusetts. He located on the** old 
Jones place," on Spencer street? south of Pike village, and lived there until 
his death. He gained a competency and became an influential cltisen. He 
married Betsy, daughter of Tost Cain, an Bagle farmer of Dutch descent, by 
whom he had eight children— Lafayette, Jerome, Oscar, George (deceased), 
George W., Martin (deceased), Charlotte and John. January 10th, 1858, he 
married Pbebe A., daughter of Moses Smith, of English descent, born in 
Chesterfield, N. H„ in 1789. His other children were Albert (died 1885), Elvira 
and AngeUne. Mr. Jones is a farmer, and lives at Perry village. 

William W. Mabxxx wss born in Poultney, Rutland oounty, Vermont, 
September 15th, 1811. Samuel Martin, hia father, was born In Scotland, in 
1786, and came to America with his father and two brothers in 1775, locating 
in Massachusetts. He married Lucy Warner, of Onondaga county, and died 
in Rutland. Vermont, in 1880; Ins wire In 1849. They had live children- 
Maria, Augusts G., Atfredia G„ WOham W. and Albert W. In 1888 William 
W. Martin married Anna Webster. Her father, Walt Webster, wss of 
English descent, was born in Hartford, Conn., and wasa farmer in Hamp- 
ton, Washington county. He died September 80th, 1848. Mr. Martin came 
to Beat Pike in 1883 from Wsahington oounty, and worked at the black- 
smith's trade until 1850, when be purchased bis present farm. 

Captain Fbahcu Mtmrarr wss born in Tyrone county, Ireland, March 
17th, 1889, and at the age of twenty-one joined his brother James In America, 
and with little assistance began farming, and continued successfully until 
the outbreak of the Rebellion. In September, 1881, be obtained permission 
from Governor Morgan to raise s company for service in the war, recruited 
a company of 110 men, which, as Company G, was mustered into the 97th 
N. T. infantry, commanded by Colonel Charles Wheeler, J. P. Spefford, 
lieutenant-onionel, October 18th following. They rendesvoused and drilled 
at Booneville, Oneida county, and started for the front March 18th, 1888, 
stopping at Arlington Heights two weeks, and at Fort Calkern. The com- 
pany participated in the battles of Cedar Mountain, Rappahannock Station, 
Thoroughfare Gap, Bull Bun, ChantiUy, South Mountain, Antietam, Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellorsviue and Gettysburg. Mr. Murphy was first lieuten- 
ant of the company until August 88th, 1888, when he waa commissioned 
captain. He was wounded in the groin August 80th, 1888, at the second 
battle of Bull Bun, and in the knee at Gettysburg, where, with many others, 
he waa taken prisoner; was in the hands of the enemy twenty months and 
twenty days, in Libby prison eleven months, at Macon and Oglethorpe, Ga., 
three months, at Charleston. 8. 0, three months, at Columbia, 8. C three 
months, and at Raleigh, N. O, whence he made a successful escape, having 
b ee n t e n times recaptured in making previous attempta. He was mustered 
out of service, with the company, st the dose of the war. February 6th, 
1888, he married Mary, daughter of Thomas MoSherry (deceased, of Fer- 
", Ireland), at Salisbury, Herfclincr oounty. He came to Pike October 



8nd, 1887, from that place, where be had been engaged in farming sines 
I860, the yesr of his emigration from Ireland. They have six children- 
James F„ Thomas H„ Charles, Francis. Mary and Margaret. 

Silas Nbwcomb was born in Kingsbury, Washington county* January 4th, 
1815. Hia father. Salmon Newcomb, waa born in Columbia, Conn., in 1788, 
and was of English descent. In 1816 he came from Kingsbury, Washington 
oounty, and purchased the farm which was in possession of members of hie 
family until sold recently to L. Robinson, and where he died in 1885. He 
began life poor, was a school teacher many years, and afterward became a 
prosperous farmer. He married Miss Abigail Finch, wbo died November 
18th, 1865. Their children were Paul 8. Silas, Zeis, Sally Ann, Pbebe, Jere- 
miah and Abigail. Suae, Belly Ann and Abigail are living. At the age of 
fifteen Silas Newcomb began to learn the trade of carpenter and joiner and 

taker. He learned carriage making, and in 1885 succeeded & G. 

I in business at Pike village. Be Increased the facilities for manu- 
facture, and admitted Ins son, Edwin F., to partnership. They employ ten 
hands, and are making carriages of a superior grade. Mr. Newcomb wss 
married May 81st, 1988, to Boxanna, daughter of Simon and Mary Lathrop 
(natives of Vermont and descended from the Puritans), wbo located in the 
town in 1888. Mrs. Newoomb died September 6th, I860. Mr. Newcomb's son. 
Edwin F. Newoomb, enlisted in August, 1888, in Company D, 180th N. T. 
volunteers. He held the onVse of corporal, and participated in twenty-one 
general engagements with the Southern forces in Virginia in 1868-64- He 
was discharged in June, 1865. Paul Newcomb, grandfather of Miss New- 
oomb, waa born in Connecticut, in March, 1758. 

Zala Nawoom was born in Lebanon, Windsor oounty. Conn., December 
80th, 1780, snd came to Pike in 1816 and purchased seventy-live scree of lot 
88 of his brother Salmon. He had previously been seven years engaged 
at the hatter's trade at Glen's Falls, N.Y. In 1857 be located at GrilBth's Cor- 
ners, where be now lives. From a poor pioneer he grew to be a well-to-do 
and respected farmer and business man. Team ago be was identified with 
the Federal party and he has long been a member of the Methodist church. 
His father was Paul Newcomb, who was born In Connecticut, in March, 1768. 
Hia mother's maiden name was Martha Woodward. His wife waa Lydia 
Manchester, of Kingsbury, Washington oounty, to whom he was married 
September 12th, 1888. They bad two children— AngeUne and Luman (died 
April 18th, 1846). 

Habbisoh B. Osborh, farmer, was born in Oentrevllle, Allegany oounty, 
October 8th, 1855, and oame from Basic to Pike in I860 with hia father, Ora- 
mel Osborn, of whose family he la the only surviving msle member. His 
brother, Jefferson Osborn, enlisted in Company F, 61th N. Y. volunteers, in 
1861; was promoted to the office of sergeant, and was killed at the battle of 
Fair Oaks, June let, 1868. 

Obamel OeaoBjr was born In Bratttoboro, Vt* December 11th, 1808. In 
1818 be oame with his father, John Osborn, to Oentrevllle, Allegany oounty, 
where ho took up wild land and Improved It, and remained there until 1888, 
when he removed to Bagle and from there to the farm on which hia son 
Harrison B. lives, in 1880. He was honest and Industrious and acquired a 
competency. He died February 18th, 1875. He was three times married— 
first in I860, to Caroline Potter (daughter of John Potter, a native of Ver- 
mont and an early settler in Oentrevllle, Allegany oounty), who died in 1846. 
In 1847 he married Sarah Oilman, daughter of George Oilman, who died in 
1848. Hia third wife was Mrs. Lydia Ann Frary, daughter of John Warren, 
an early esttier of Linden, Cattaraugus county. 

Gbobos M. Palms*, M. D„ was born in Angelica, Allegany oounty, Octo- 
ber 4th, 1887. He came to Pike in 1865 from Hinsdale, Cattaraugus oounty, 
and married Hannah O. Wilson, of Pike, May 84th, 1860. He ia nerving his 
fourth term as enpervtoor of the town. 

LaoHABD pAJrwDQB wss born In Worthington, Hampshire oounty, Mass^ 
April 6th, 1787. In November. 1816, be married Lydia Taylor, of his native 
place. In 1888 he came to Bagle ; thence to Pike in 1876. Hia first wife hav- 
ing died, he married Mrs. Boaanna Stows (widow of Alanaon Stows, de- 
ceased, of Portage, snd daughter of Hesekiah Wilton, a native of Connec- 
ticut and a pioneer of Sheldon), who was born in Borne, Oneida county, 
January 3d, 1807. Mr. Partridge has held the office of poor-master in Bagle. 
He waa a farmer during his active life. 

Amos Pbatt waa born in Warsaw, in 1881, and came from there to Pike in 
March, 1868, and the following year located on his present farm. Hia father 
waa Thomas Pratt, of English descent, who was born in Foster, B. L, In 
1780. Early in Uf© he removed to Bolton, Washington county; thence, in 
1805, to Warsaw, where be died December 88th, 1880. He married Hannah 
Perkins, who wss born in Hampshire, Mass., in 1788, and died in 1865. The 
following are the names of their children : Charles (died in 1878), Amasa 
(in Minnesota), Randall On Warsaw), Jedediah (died in 1888), Milo (died in 
1878), Job and Joel (In Omaha), Thomas (In Eagle). Hannah (In Hinsdale, 
Cattaraugus county), Maria (In Ohio), Catharine (died In 1878), and Amos, 
mentioned above. He was married in April. 1848, to Joanna Perkins, daugh- 
ter of BUsbs Perkins, a descendant of the Puritans and longs resident and 
prominent farmer In Persia, Cattaraugus oounty. where be died in 1848. He 
has in his possession a Bible printed in England in 1765. 

B. L. POWBB8 waa born in Pike, June 10th, 1848. 

William Powaas is s native of Pike. 

Dakxbl Bockwbll waa born in Hartwick. Otsego oounty, September 
17th, 1815. In 1817 be oame to Pike with hia father, Timothy Rockwell, who 
was born In Connecticut in 1788 and died in Pike in 1864, and located on the 
Harvey Banks farm. His mother wss Betsy Kmm "'all, daughter of Peter 
Kendall, a res i de n t of Otsego oounty and later of Wyoming. She died In 
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1887. Mr. Rockwell was married March 88th, 1810. to Merer, daughter of 
Solomon Burton, who wu born in Maeemohuestts in 1788, and died there in 
108. Mlat Burton came to Perry m 1887, and Joined other members of their 
family. Her grandfather. Jubal Metcalf, was an early settler In Pike. The 
children born to Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Rockwell are named as follows: 
Betsy B., Julia A- Daniel W„ Mary R, John 8. and George H. Daniel 
W. enlisted in Company D, 188th N. Y. volunteers, in August, 1888, and 
served with the regiment until discharged in June, 1885. He Is now living 
in Nebraska. 

Majoui B. Sbzfabd was born In Otsego county, February 8d, 1818, and 
died June 18th. 1877. Early in life he came to western New * ork. He re- 
moved from Batavla, Genesee county, to Wethersfield with his brother, 
Marvin B. Shepard, in 1687. He was there engaged In farming until his re- 
moval to Pike, In 1878, and was known then n a self-made man, a prosper- 
ous farmer and an influential citizen. His father, John Shepard. of English 
d esc e n t, wss a native of Schoharie county. Mr. Shepard was married in 
1880 to Elvira Green, who was born in 'Attica, in 1819. Her father, James 
Green, lives with her in Pike. 

AsaufiAif P. 8rauuix was born st East Hampton, Suffolk county (Long 
Island), N.Y., September 8d, 1808. After pursuing the studies usually taught 
in the district schools of those dsys be studied the higher branchesat Clinton 
Academy (the oldest academy in the State) and was assistsnt principal of 
that Institution for three years. He afterward taught select schools in 
Quogue, N. Y., and Middletown, N. J., and in October, 1888, be went to 
Smlthtown, N. Y„ to engage in the same business. In 1888 he acted as the 
special messenger to receive from the clerks of the several counties on 
Long Island, the city of New York and the counties east of the Hudson the 
official canvasses of the electoral vote of those counties, snd deliver them to 
the secretary of State at Albany. He remained in Smlthtown, and was 
deputy county clerk till May, 1888, when be moved to the town of Pike, and 
kept a store of general merchandise. In April, 1887, he took charge of the 
post-office ss deputy under Judge Thomas Dole, snd was afterward post- 
master until April, 1841, and was subsequently appointed again by President 
Lincoln. Soon after he sold off his goods and devoted the time be had to 
spare from official duties to the pension claim and insurance business. Mr. 
Sherrlll is a member of the Presbyterian church ; has been clerk of the ses- 
sion nearly forty years, snd one of the elders over twenty years. He wss a 
Democrat until alienated from that party by its support of slavery. He 
joined the Republican party In the support of Fremont in 1888 snd Lincoln 
In 1880. He has been elected su p er vis or of the town three times, town clerk 
ten times snd is now serving his twentieth year aa postmaster. He wss 
married to Elisabeth, daughter of John Sexton, at Smlthtown, N. Y., on the 
18th of October, 1888. They have bad six children, vis.: Anna, born in Smith- 
town, N.Y^ln July, 1688, died March 80th, 1888; Mary Elisabeth, who married 
the Rev. Charles Simpson, resides at Sherman. N. Y M aod has two children, 
Ella 6. and Clarence E.; John Sexton, who married Julia Parsons, of Bast 
Hampton, N. Y„ Is a Presbyterian minister at Litchfield, Minn., and has one 
child, Bessie ; Eleanor W„ who married Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, missionary In 
China, and has four children, Alfred D„ Mary E., Flora A., born in China, 
and Caroline Louisa, born in Pike, N. Y.; Abraham P.. Jr., an accountant 
in Detroit, and Edwin Stanton, a graduate of Michigan University, 
formerly a teacher in Detroit Female Seminary and now studying medicine. 

Edmund 8kiff was born in Hume, Allegany county, June 17th, 1887. His 
father waa Myron Skiff, a native of Otsego county and one of six brothers 
who located on a farm now owned by Mr. Skiff, a mile north of Mills's Mills, 
in Hume, Allegany county, where be died in August, 1885, deeply re- 
gretted. September 18th, 1888, Mr. Skiff married Fannie P. Goodrich, who 
died May 8th, 1888. She was a daughter of Michael Goodrich, a native of 
Delaware county and after 1880 a resident meohanlo of Home. Allegany 
county. In October, 1871. Mr. Skiff removed to Pike, where he is a well-known 
farmer. His mother, formerly Mary Morse, a native and at the time of her 
marriage a res i den t of Otsego oounty, lives with him in Pike, aged 84. 

MiCJJAH P. Skiff was born in Hartwlok, Otsego county, January 1st, 
1818, snd married Mary 8. Hopkins, daughter Qf Alfred Hopkins, of New 
England birth and a resident farmer of Pike, April 18th, 1886. Mr. Skiff 
came with his father, B. Skiff, to Pike in August, 1818. He is a retired mer- 
chant, having been succeeded in business by his sons Albert and Samuel L. 
Skiff la the spring of 1878. During his active life Mr. Skiff was Justice of 
the peace, town clerk and collector, and held other positions of trust and 
responsibility. His father was one of six brothers who settled in Hume, 
Allegany county, at an early day. Stephen Skiff, his grandfather, was a 
Revolutionary soldier, and was a son of Joseph and Elisabeth Skiff, de- 
scendants of the Puritans. Mr. Skiff 's mother lives with him, aged 8L 

Haxvxt 8mrB waa born In Pawlet, Vt„ May 18th, 1817, and died July 18th, 
187L His father. Whiting Smith, was of English origin. He came with his 
family at an early day to Portage; tbenoe in 1888 to Pike. At the age of 
twenty-one he associated himself with his brother, Esra. who had early es- 
tablished himself in the milling and wool-carding business. He continued 
In thai line, part of the time in company with his nephew, until 1888, when 
the establishment was sold to Greene Brothers, doing an extensive and pros- 
perous business. He waa married in February, 1840, to Almira Halatead. 
Her father, George W. Halstesd, who served In the war of 1818-14, 
oame to Perry in 1818, and to Pike in 1888. Mrs. Smith Uvea at Pike village. 

Moans L. Smith waa born in BetneL Windsor oounty, Vt, January 8th, 
1788. A t the age of twenty-six be married Polly GIbbs, a native and resident 
of the same place. They then emigrated to what Is now Pike, the Journey 
taking twenty days. Mr. Smith bought a farm from the Holland Company, 



and had to go to Ellloottville to make his payments, which he never failed 
to meet promptly. As soon as convenient he opened a hotel on what is now 
called the Allegany road, a mile southwest of the village, which then con- 
tained but a few houses. He kept the hotel till 1888, when he sold to Petty 
* Mlnard, and built another house, on the farm where he always lived. 
About the year 1888 his parents came here to live with him. His father, 
Moses Smith, died December 27th, 1888. at the age of eighty-one. His mother. 
Bethiah, died August 8th, 1848. at the age of eighty-four. M. L. Smith had 
three children, two daughters and a son. The daughters are both living. 
The youngest, Mrs. Wallace Klmberly, who was born April 18th. 1884, Uvea 
on the farm, and took care of her parents In their declining years. Moses L. 
Smith died July 18th, 1875, at the age of eighty-three years. Polly, his wife, 
died January 7th, 1888, at the age of seventy-two years. His son. Oliver, 
lived on the home farm until be went into the army In 1881 with Company 
C of the 104th regiment. He died July 18th, 1888, at Fairfax Seminary. ▼•- 
at the age of thirty-two, leaving a wife and two daughters. His wife was 
Susan Klmberly, sister of Mrs. Klmberly's husband, whose parents came to 
Pike at an early day, when It was all woods. Moses L. Smith's oldest 
daughter was born March 84th. 1884. In 1848 she married Charles Wlllard. 
who was born August 80th, 1880, snd is a son of Jonathan Wlllard. 
They now live on the farm where his father first settled about 1818. 

Hobatxo Sfbkcbb, M. D., was born in Pike, June 8th. 1888. His father 
was John Spencer, a native of Clarendon, Vt., and a settler in Pike in 1818. 
He located on Spencer street, cleared and Improved the farm on which Dr. 
Spencer was born, became a well-to-do and in influential dtiaeo, and died in 
April, 1888, He was of English descent Doctor Spencer graduated from 
the Albany Medical College in the class of 1884, and since that time, with the 
exception of four years, has been engaged in the practice of hh\ profession 
in his native town. He is a member of the Wyoming County Medical So- 
ciety. He was married October Sd, 1864, to Frances Rider, daughter of Cur- 
tis Rider, a native of New Hampshire and a pioneer and subsequent proo- 
perous farmer and influential dtissn of Pike, where he died In 1888. 

Caxlosj Lbohabd B r asams was born at York, Livingston oounty, N. 
Y„ in 1884. and was educated at Pike, where he has lived forty-five years. 
His father's ancestors were English, of London and Wisest, county of Suf- 
folk. The family crest and arms, with the motto " Vlrtua 9ununa FeUcitaa" 
are recorded in the Herald's once at London. Mr. Stebbins's first names are 
derived from his mother's ancestors, who were of Italian origin, named 
Leonardo. The original names were Carlo Leonardo, but have become An- 
glicised ss above. He has been a farmer, and has developed some artistio 
and mecha ni cal tendencies. He has been connected with the educational 
and business interests of the oounty. 

Nobmaw Yam Sltkb was born in Sharon, Schoharie oounty, December 
28nd. 1884. After living with his uncle, John Mlnckton, in Cherry Valley. 
O t se g o oounty, he came to Pike in October, 1888, and bought one hundred 
acres of land of William Van Slyke, his grandfather, who had fought in the 
Revolutionary war, was a noted man in the town, and died in 1850. at the 
age of ninety-six. Mr. Van Slyke'a father is Peter Van Slyke, who at the 
age of eighty lives with his son D. N. Vsn Slyke. His mother was formerly 
Elisabeth Minoklen, of Otsego oounty. Mr. Van Slyke, who Is a self-made 
man and a well known farmer, was married December 84th. 1887, to Ange- 
nette, daughter of Isaac Quaekenbush, a native of Otsego county. Her 
father wasof Dutch descent, was born in 1800. came to Pike in 1888, became 
a leading man. held many offices of responsibility, and died in 1878. Mrs. 
Vsn Slyke's mother was Patty Alger, daughter of Abner Alger, of Vermont. 
Mr. and Mrs. Vsn Slyke's children are named Horace D„ Jesse M« Maurice 
G., Martin M„ George M^ William VL, Bmmett B. and Lloyd M. 

William Watboh was born on the family homestead in 1885. He learned 
the trade of carpenter and Joiner. He waa married in 1884 to Orllla, daugh- 
ter of the late John Harden, of Genesee Falls, and who died in Weedaport. 
N. Y„ In 1878. In 1884 Mr. Watson enlisted in the 18th battery. He was 
transferred to the 88th, was in the engagement at Spanish Fort, and was 
discharged in June, 1883. 

Hibam Whbklkb waa born in Arcadia, Wayne oounty, July 88th, 1818. In 
1880 his father. Henry Wheeler, came from Attics, where he had settled in 
1818, snd located on Bast street. Left to shift for himself at eleven, be 
became a prosperous f srmer snd an influential cttlsen. For twelve years be 
was a shoemaker, and for eight years wss postmaster at Mills's Mills, Alle- 
gany oounty. February Sd, 1848. he married Laura F. Skiff, daughter of 
Myron Skiff, one of the six brothers of that name who came from Otsego 
oounty snd settled early In Hume, Allegany county. He died in 1888 ; hia 
widow Is living, at the age of eighty-four. 

Edwabd Wolooxt was born in Pike, on tho homestead farm, now owned 
•and managed by him, December 18th, 1888. He has been assessor but has 
never sought omce. He was married October 84th, 1888, to Miss L. A. Martin 
daughter of William W. Martin, a native of Washington oounty and a 
farmer of Pike, well and favorably known. Mr. Woloott's father, George 
W. Woloott, was born in 8andersfleld, Berkshire oounty. Mass snd was of 
English d esc e n t, his great grandfather and two brothers having emigrated 
from England to America at an early day. In 1880 bee 
setts with an ox-team, bought the farm where hia eon lives. 1 
peroua and respected, snd died May 18th, 1874. aged seven ty-e4gnt. leaving i 
family, all of whom have been highly esteemed and prominently Identified 
with tho advancement of the best interests of the town. Mr. Woloott's 
mother was also of English origin; was born in Ssndersneid, Mens and 
died, aged seventy, November 84th, 1888. Her mother's maiden "•-«- was 
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k HIS town was formed from Batavia, Genesee 
county, March 19th, 1808. Attica was taken 
off in 1811, and Bennington and China in 1818. 
Chauncey Loomis was judge and State senator, 
lived at Bennington Center. His mother's maiden 
name was Sheldon, and in honor of that lady the 
town was named. It extends eight miles east and 
west, and six miles north and south. 

This town reached its maximum population much more 
recently than most of the other towns of the county, but, 
like them, has latterly suffered a decrease. This will appear 
from the following figures published by the State: 1830, 
i.73i ; i835. 2,186; 1840, 2,366; 1845, 2,435 ; 1850, 2,527; 
1855, 2,666 ; i860, 2,794 ; 1865, 2,591 ; 1870, 2,258 ; 1875, 
2,273. 

Early History. 

The whole of this town was deeded by the Holland Land 
Company to Oliver Phelps and Lemuel Chipman, December 
22nd, 1804. Oliver Phelps and wife conveyed all their in- 
terest to Lemuel Chipman January 1st, 1807. 

It appears from the records and from the books of the 
company that these grantees conveyed lots and parts of lots 
to individuals by deeds, and received as security for the 
payment of a portion of the purchase money mortgages, 
which they afterward turned over to the company. By 
reason of the non-payment of some of these, portions of the 
land reverted to the company. 

The following is a list of some of the early purchasers, 
with years of purchase and number of lots or parts: 

Range*.- William Vary, 1806, lota 4, 6, 7, 8 end 15; George Qrlnell, 1806, 
lot 14: Samuel Hinckley, 1806, lot 88; Bobert Out, 1806, put of lot 81; 
Jottaam Godfrey, 1808, lot 82 : John Mann, 1805, lot 88 ; Abfjab 800TIU, 1885, 
part of lot 87; William Hadler, 1805, part of lot 89 ; David Hoard, 1806, part 
of lot«0: James Oaaa, 1805, part or lot 42; RoeweU Turner, 1805, lota 47 and 
48; Cherlei Thomee, 1808, tot S3; Joshua Gates, 1808, part of tots 88 and 41 ; 
Betb Gates. 1808, lot 48; Boswell Barber, 1807, lota 18 and 81; Ira Pearl, 1808, 
part of lot 88 ; Elijah Woodruff, lot 46, 1808 ; William Warren, 1808, part of 
lot87; Ziba Hamilton, 1808, part of- lot 44; John Casey, 1810, part of lot 18 ; 
Horace Adams, 1810, part of lot 18: Jared Barber, 1810, part of lot 80; Lemuel 
Chipman, Jr., lot 85 ; John Minor, 1810, lot 88 ; Bentler D. Curtiss and others, 

1810, part of lot 88; Pardon Brlfit, 1811, parte of lota 11 and 19; John Brier*, 

1811, parts of lots 11 and 19; Boswell Barber, 1811, part of lot 18; Nathan 
Stone, 1811, part of lot 18 ; Lemuel Chipman, Jr., 1811, part of lot 18 ; Wheaton 
A. Briggs. 1811, part of lot 19; Jared Barber, 1811, part of lot 90; George 
Goff, 1811. part of lot 81; Stephen Sherman, 1611, part of lot 84; Bebeooa 
Mann, 1811, part of lot 84; Gilbert L. Harrison, 1811, part of lot 84; Peter 
Waters. 1811, part of lot 84 ; Mary Ann Porter, 1811, part of lot 85 ; Bobert 
Waters, 1811, pert of lot 48 ; Adrin Merrill, 1811, part of lot 44 ; Jonah Smith, 
1811. pert of lot 44 ; Gideon Warren, 1818, part of hit 9 ; Ammi Warren, 1814, 
part of lot 1 ; Bobert Welch. 1815, part of lot 87. 

Range l.-M*r Yin Brace, 1806, lota 7 and 88; Orange Brace. 1805, lota 8 and 84; 
Lemuel Castle, 1805, lota 13 and S3 ; Festus De Wolf, 1805, part of lot 15 ; Joel 
TlUotson, 1806, part of lot 16 ; William Sevens, 1805, lot 80; Jonathan Bur- 
rit, 1806, lot 8* ; John Bolph. 1805, lots 89 and 80, and parts of lota 86 and 88 ; 
Joseph Sears, 1805, lota 81 and 89; Stephen Bates, 1805, lot 40, and part of tot 



48 : Boswell Turner, 1805, part of tot 88; Samuel Crooker, 1808, part of tot 
14; William Parsons, 1805, part of lot 88; Zlha Hamilton, 1887. lot 88; Jacob 
Harwood, 1806, part of lot 18; John Parsons, 1888, part of tot 18; Israel 
Smith Geer, 1809, tot 11; Simeon Hoard, 1808, part of tot 81 ; Boswell Piatt, 

1810, part of lot 18; Joshua Benttoy, 1810, parte of lota 18 and 81; Jeremiah 
Waterman, 1810, part of lot 85; Garrett Stryker, 1610, tot 88 ; Bd ward Brace, 
18U, part of lots; Solomon Dolittte, 18U, part of tot 10; Samuel Lenox, 
18U, part of tot 18; Nathan N. Kellogg, 1811, part of tot 18; Zlha Hamilton, 

1811, part of tot 14; BUsha Hollister, 18U, part of tot 18; Philo Stereos, 18H, 
part of tot 85; Bsra Flak, 18U, parts of lota 87 and 85; James Ward, 18U, 
part of tot 88. 

Roswcll Turner was the first settler in Sheldon. He 
came from Pittston (now Honeoye), Ontario county, in 
March, 1804, and took up two half lots at North Sheldon. 
David Hoard, from Rensselaer county, came next, in June 
following, and located half a mile east of Turner's. He 
paid eleven shillings per acre for his land. The next set- 
tlers were Orange and Marvin Brace, who came from Litch- 
field, Herkimer county, and settled at North Sheldon. 
William Vary came next, from Rensselaer county, and settled 
at Varysburgh. Lodowick Thomas, from the same county, 
settled three miles east of Turner's Settlement (as it was then 
called), on Godfrey's Hill. Uriah Persons, Jotham Godfrey, 
Robert Carr, George Grinold, Joshua Gates and Simeon 
Hoard soon followed and were known as early settlers. 

In 1833 the Germans began to settle in the town. Peter 
Zittle, Jacob Zittle, John Hau sower and John Schmidt were 
among the first, and settled near Dutch Hollow. After 1835 
they settled more rapidly, and now probably three-fourths of 
the population of the town are German, with a small admix- 
ture of French and Belgians. 

The town was surveyed by Elijah Warner, assisted by 
Roswell Turner, Joseph Sears and Tabor EarL 

The first log house was built by Roswell Turner at Tur- 
ner's Settlement He also raised the first crop of grain. 

The first framed house was built by Colonel Lemuel Cas- 
tle, one and a half miles west of Turner's Settlement. 

The first orchard was planted by Scth Gates, one and a 
half miles south of the Settlement; the trees were brought 
from Big Tree (Geneseo). Orange Brace set out the next 
orchard, at the "Settlement." The trees were brought 
from Canandaigua, and many of them are still standing. 

The first road was laid out in 1803. It ran from Big 
Tree (Geneseo) through the north part of the town to Lake 
Erie, about eight miles above Buffalo, and was called the 
Big Tree road. It was an old Indian trail, running from 
the Gardeau to the Buffalo reservation. Every stream west 
of and including the Genesee had to be forded. The early 
settlers used to cut a sapling and tie the top to the hind end 
of their wagons for a brake in going down hill, and piles of 
these accumulated at the foot of the steep hills. 
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One Rolph was the first preacher and doctor. He 
preached the first sermon at the " Settlement " that was 
preached in the town. He announced in his first sermon 
that he did not allow himself to preach for a less sum than 
$5 per day, and he was not invited to continue his labors in 
that field. His services as doctor were also soon dispensed 
with. The next minister was the Rev. Mr. Spencer, a 
Scotchman, noted for preaching many different sermons all 
alike, and from the same text. 

The first marriage was that of Justin Loomis and Polly 
Rolph, in 1807 or 1808. The first birth was that of Chip- 
man P. Turner, brother of the author of the " History of 
the Holland Purchase." 

The first school was taught by Polly Rolph, at the Settle- 
ment, in 1807. It was taught in a building erected by Mr. 
Turner for a blacksmith shop, and which was afterward used 
for that purpose. The first school-house was built in 1810, 
half a mile west of the Settlement. The first saw-mill was 
built in 1807, and the first grist-mill in 1808; both by Wil- 
liam .Vary, of Varysburgh. The first leather was tanned at 
the Settlement, by Seneca Reed. The first cloth was dressed 
at Varysburgh, and the first liquor distilled at Strykersville. 
The first blacksmith shop was at the Settlement. The first 
store was opened at Sheldon Center by Messrs. Potter & 
Wilson, in 1816. The first tavern was kept at the Settle- 
ment, by the widow of Roswell Turner and her son Horace. 
It was the first opened west of the " Frontier House," 
which stood one and a half miles west of the Genesee 
river, on the Big Tree road. 

The first post-office was established at Sheldon Center, in 
1810 or 181 1 ; the postmaster was Fitch Chipman. The 
first mail route started eight miles above Buffalo, at the 
terminus of the Big Tree road. The first post-office east 
was Willink, the next Sheldon Center, next Warsaw, then 
Leicester. Another route took the mail farther east. The 
mail was carried on horseback by Levi Street. The trip had 
to be made in a week, and was usually performed in four 
days. The route was established in 181 2. It cost eighteen 
cents to send a letter from Sheldon to Canandaigua, and the 
route did not pay, and the people made up the deficiency 
by subscription. The weekly visits of the old Ontario Re- 
pository are still remembered by some of the old inhabitants. 

There is now a daily line of stages running through the 
east part of the town, the route from Attica to Arcade. 
The mail is carried from Johnsonsburg to Sheldon Center 
every Wednesday and Saturday. There is also a daily line 
of stages running from Strykersville to East Aurora. 

The first blacksmith shop was built by driving down four 
crotches. Poles were laid across and covered with bark. 
The first coffin was made of elm bark. The first graveyard 
was half a mile south of Turner's Settlement. 

The pioneer houses were built of logs and covered with 
bark. Doors were sometimes made out of boxes in which the 
pioneers had moved their goods. A window consisted of a 
hole cut through the logs, with a sliding board to close it 
when the weather was inclement 

The graveyard west of North Sheldon was probably the 
first opened in the town. It is little used. At Humphrey's 
Hollow many of the early settlers were buried. 

Incidents of Early Times. 

About the first of April, 1807, occurred one of the most 



dreadful snow storms on record. Hay and grain were very 
scarce. Browse was brought to the cattle in baskets, as the 
snow was too deep to drive the cattle to the woods. That 
spring the people went to town meeting to Batavia, and the 
snow averaged four feet deep. 

In the month of August, 1806, Walter Welch was killed 
by the falling of a limb from a tree. French and Child 
both state in their gazetteers that it was David Hoard who 
was thus killed. David Hoard died of bilious colic His 
son Henry, still living (though nearly ninety years old) on 
the farm which his father took up, is supposed to know. 
The death of David Hoard was the first in the town. He 
was the first settler who followed Roswell Turner. He came 
from Rensselaer county in June, 1804. In the fall he went 
back after his family. In December he loaded his effects on 
two sleighs and started for Sheldon. A little west of Utica 
the snow went off, and he bought a wagon and pursued his 
journey as far as the town of Bristol, in Ontario county. 
The going became so intolerable that he took a piece of 
land for his boys to work, left his family in Bristol, and came 
on to Sheldon. He was taken sick soon after, and died June 
16th, 1805. 

In 1806 the Indian chief Little Beard died. All the In- 
dians of the tribe met at Beardstown (now Cuylerville) to 
elect a new chief. Many of the settlers were alarmed and 
fled to places of security, leaving behind them everything 
which could not be conveniently carried away. A few 
sought to heighten the excitement by telling stories of blood- 
shed and plunder, hoping to become the possessors of what- 
ever might be left behind by the fugitives. 

When Buffalo was burned there was another general 
stampede. Houses, furniture, cattle— everything was left 
behind. The people thought of nothing but saving their 
scalps. 

Seneca Reed, who tanned the first leather in the town of 
Sheldon, was known as a Tory. In 18 13 a lot of soldiers 
had assembled to go to Buffalo the next day. Reed drank 
a toast in which he expressed a desire that they all might be 
taken prisoners; whereon Linas Brace dealt him a blow 
which crippled him for life. Reed was ultimately compelled 
to leave the town. 

Lyman Tuttle related that his father, John Turtle, came 
from Essex county, N. Y7in 1814, with ten young children, 
and settled near Johnsonsburgh. They were twenty-two 
days on the road, the family and all their effects on one 
wagon. The father began life here with ten shillings. He 
was a cooper, and had to work at Rochester. The provis- 
ions he sent home were more than doubled in price by the 
transportation. * The family lived in a shanty without floor, 
door, window or chimney. Neighbors felled trees for them, 
which the boy Lyman helped to burn. Corn, potatoes and 
beans were planted around among the stumps, but before 
anything could be raised the family became utterly desti • 
tute. A neighbor brought a few potatoes, which were too 
small to plant. These were carefully roasted in the ashes. 
When they were gone the family dug roots in the woods, and 
ate basswood buds and slippery elm bark. There was joy 
in the cabin when the green stalks yielded their first ears of 
rich, sweet corn, and the potato hills gave up their buried 
treasure to the famishing ones who had suffered and waited 
so long and so patiently. 

After Garrett Stryker had a piece of land' ready for sow- 
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ing wheat he was taken sick, and Mrs. Stryker did both the 
sowing and reaping, and threshed the crop on blankets, with 
such a flail as she was able to cut from the woods. 

'Straub's Corners. 

At Straub's Corners there are two hotels, a store, a shoe 
shop, a carpenter shop, a Catholic church, cemetery and 
school-house, a public school-house and twenty dwellings. 

In January, 1840, the first Roman Catholic church was 
built, about a quarter of a mile south of Straub's Corners, 
by about twenty families, who were mostly Germans. The 
Rev. Father Neuman (who became bishop of Philadelphia 
in March, 1852), then stationed at Lancaster, N. Y., at- 
tended the little congregation once during the first year. 
From this time until 1847 this mission was visited by the 
Redemptorist Father Noethan, of Williamsville, once in 
three months. 

In the meantime the primitive building became too small, 
as the membership had now increased to about a hundred 
families. Ten acres of land were bought of Nicholas 
Straub for two hundred dollars, and by the first of August, 
1848, a new church was so far completed as to be service- 
able. It was dedicated by Bishop Timon, who at the same 
time appointed Father Schaefer as the first settled priest 
February 20^,1850, he appointed Rev. Bartholomew Gruber 
as his successor. In June, 1852, Father Gruber was suc- 
ceeded by Rlv. Charles Knemin, who remained until August 
1 st, 1859. From the 20th of March, i860, Rev. Stephen 
Eicher was pastor until April 2nd, 1862, when he suddenly 
died of heart disease. During his administration a select 
school was established and kept in the. basement of the 
church by John Schneider, of Lancaster. Rev. Chrysosto- 
mus Wagner was the next priest. Under his administration 
an organ was bought for $800. Joseph Rengel was em- 
ployed as teacher and organist. In January, 1865, Rev. 
Edward Baenzinger became pastor, and was succeeded by 
Rev. M. Winands. Under his administration the church 
was thoroughly repaired. The old school-house was sold, 
and a new one built which cost about $1,400. Rev. William 
Riszewski was the next priest. 

The first teacher of St. Cecilia's school, John Schneider, 
of Lancaster, who was employed in 1861, continued teach- 
ing until October xst, 1863. Joseph Rengel, first organist, 
was engaged March xst, 1864, and remained until April xst, 
1867. E. Breitung was then teacher until November 22nd, 
1870; Z. Hangauer until March 1st, 1871; Albert Rengel 
until April xst, 1872; John T. Metzger until October xst, 
1875; Miss Mary Kimm organist, and Miss Mary Ess 
teacher, until March 15th, 1876; Charles Raab until March 
1 2th, 1877; and John T. Metzger, again, until the present 
time. The number of scholars is from 150 to 160. 

The branches taught are reading (German and English), 
writing, spelling, geography, grammar (English, German and 
Latin), arithmetic (mental and written), algebra and geom- 
etry. 

The first church trustees were Nicholas George, 2nd, 
Perry George, Martin Kihm and Peter Meiers. The present 
ones are Joseph Becker Cash, John Yungers, Peter Kehl 
and Frank Amherst. 

St. Csecilias Catholic Cemetery was opened about 1836. 
The first interment was that of Margaret Pope. After the 
new Catholic church was built at Straub's Corners a new 



ground was opened, containing about an acre of land, a little 
north of the church. It was opened in 1848. 

Sheldon Center. 

There is a road running east and west and another north 
and south midway through the town. The crossing marks 
the geographical center of the town and the location of 
Sheldon Center. The first church was built and the first 
store opened here. One or two small stores, a hotel, a post- 
office and a few shops and houses are all that remains of 
Sheldon Center. The town business is still transacted 
here. 

The Episcopal church at Sheldon Center was the first 
church built in the town. The society dwindled away and 
the church was burned down. Ebenezer Jackson and Fitch 
Chipman helped to organize this church in 18 14. 

At Sheldon Center one of the first burial grounds was 
opened, but the ploughshare has long since broken the soil 
over the sleeping dead. Fitch Chipman, one of the original 
proprietors of the town, was buried here in 1827. In 1849 
his remains were taken up and found to be in a tolerable 
state of preservation. 

Many years ago a masonic lodge was instituted at Sheldon 
Center. 

Dutch Hollow. 

There are here a church, a cemetery, a school-house, a 
hotel, a saw-mill, a cider-mill and a few dwellings. 

St. John's Lutheran church, whose house of worship is at 
Dutch Hollow, was organized soon after the Germans began 
to settle in the town, in 1835 or 1836. Among the early 
members may be mentioned Michael Hansower, Peter and 
Jacob Zittle, John Garhard, Michael Copp, John Haverly, 
Frederick Zath and others, numbering about thirty. Meet- 
ings were first held at private dwellings and at the school- 
house. The meeting-house was completed in 1840 or 1841, 
having been long building. Members brought boards on 
their backs long distances to add their mite to the under- 
taking. The society has always been small, now numbering 
not more than forty members. 

At Dutch Hollow there is a cemetery which was opened 
in the year 1846. The Lutheran society caused the ground 
to be laid out four or five years after their church building 
was erected. The first interment was that of Catharine 
Haverly. 

VARYSBURGH. 

Varysburgh (named after William Vary, who purchased 
400 acres of land on which the village is located) contains a 
post-office, grist-mill, saw-mill, cheese-box factory, planing- 
mill, carding machine, cheese factory, two dry goods stores, 
hardware store, two blacksmiths' shops, wagon shop, two 
shoe shops, tin shop, cabinet shop, tailor shop, grocery 
store, two churches, cemetery, masonic and odd fellows' 
lodges, and about 200 inhabitants. 

The first school in Varysburgh was taught by one Crow, 
in a log house built in 1814 where William Kettle's house 
now stands. Miss Anna Grinold, of Varysburgh, attended 
this school 

It was to the grist-mill at Varysburgh that Tunis White car- 
ried three bushels of wheat on his back a distance of over 
two miles to get it ground. 
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CHURCHES. 

The First Free- Will Baptist Church of Sheldon.— k Free- 
will Baptist society was formed as early as 1816. Molbon 
Godfrey, Eunice Godfrey, George Grinold and Jothara 
Godfrey may be regarded as the nucleus of the society. 

February 1st, 1836,. the "First Free- Will Baptist Church 
of Varysburgh M was legally organized. George Grinold 
was chosen chairman, and Rev. Benjamin McKoon clerk. 
The society commenced building a church February 8th, 
1836. September 27th. 1837, the pews were sold, and in 
November the church was dedicated, having cost $1,800. 

Rev. Daniel D. Jackson is the pastor. The membership 
is 38. 

The Sabbath-school was organized in May or June, 1835. 
The number of scholars is 130, with an average attendance 
of 60. The first superintendent was Sidney B. Joy. The 
present one is A. G. Thomas. 

Methodist Episcopal Church of Varysburgh. — Although an 
organization had been recognized for many years no record 
was kept until July 28th, 1836. At that date was organized 
the "First Society of the M. E. Church of Varysburgh." 
Cyrus Haughton, Samuel Parker, Davis Knapp, Almon Perry, 
Peter White, Jonathan Gates and Leonard Parker were 
elected trustees. 

On the 1 8th of the following November another meeting 
was called, in the minutes of which a partial description of 
a " house suitable for the worship of God " is given. It is 
expressly stated in the old subscription for raising money to 
build a house, that other Christian denominations are to have 
the privilege of using the house when not occupied by the 
Methodist society. The building was finally completed in 
1837. It has recently undergone thorough repairs, and a 
good bell has been hung in the steeple. Meetings are kept 
up regularly every Sabbath, although there are but three 
members remaining in the church. 

The Sabbath- school in Varysburgh was originally support- 
ed by a union of the Free-Will Baptist and Methodist societies. 
A separation took place in May, 1876, since which time the 
Methodists have kept up the organization under the old 
title. John C. Watson was superintendent at the time, and 
was followed by W. W. White. John Raab succeeded Mr. 
White, and is the present superintendent There are about 
80 scholars. 

CEMETERIES. 

The original ground of the Varysburgh cemetery consist- 
ed of half an acre given by William Tompkins in 1814 or 
1 81 5. One-fourth of an acre has since been added. 

July 3d, 1877, the Varysburgh Cemetery Association was 
formed. The cemetery now comprises two and a-half acres. 

The first interments were those of two infants. The first 
interment of an adult was that of William Tompkins, who 
died October 25 th, 1816. Two large wild cherry trees are 
growing out of the grave. 

LODGES. 

West Star Lodge, No. 413, F. fr A. Af. t at Varysburgh, 
has 68 members in good standing, with a fund of $500. 

The charter bears date June 5th, 1857. The first officers 
were Eli Williamson, W. M.; George A. Johnson, S. W.; 
Joshua Coughran, J. W. Charter members: H G. Parker, 
Chauncey Beebe, Owen Cotton, Roswell Gardner, William 



Tanner, Amasa Barret, Harvey Johnson, Lindorf Potter, 
M. D. 

The present officers are Edward Madden, W. M.; Sylves- 
ter Field, S. W.; Eugene Peck, J. W.; G. C. Parker, secre- 
tary: J. B. Beck, treasurer; A. G. Thomas, chaplain; G. H. 
Parker, S. D.; G. W. Wolf, J. D.; George M. Curry, S. M. C; 
Adam Embt, J. M. C; J. M. Johnson, tyler. 

Regular communications are held on the first and third 
Saturday in each month. 

Paola Lodge, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, was in- 
stituted at Varysburgh, March 20th, 1863. The charter was 
resigned in 1863. 

Sheldon Lodge, No. 418, at Varysburgh, was chartered 
August 20th, 1875. 

The charter members were H. H. Persons, J. A. Godfrey, 
H. M. Kittle, E. W. Spencer, H. E. Patrick, G. C. Parker. 

The first officers were H. H. Persons, N. G.; J. A. God- 
frey, V. G.; G. C. Parker, R. S.; H. M. Kittle, P. S.; E. S. 
Patrick, treasurer. 

The present officers are William Libby, N. G.; Frederick 
C. Ford, V. G.; S. J. Godfrey, secretary; John Coughran, 
treasurer. 

Regular meetings every Friday night Number of mem- 
bers 39. 

STRYKERSVILLE. 

This village is nearly a mile long, and consists principally 
of one street, running north and south. It derived its name 
from Garrett Stryker, who, with William Richardson and 
Philo Stephens, purchased the site of Strykersville about 
1808. 

There are a hardware store, two dry goods stores, a saloon, 
two blacksmith shops, two shoe shops, four wagon shops, 
two harness shops, marble works, a hotel, two churches, a 
brewery, a cabinet shop, a sash and blind factory, a tin shop, 
a post-office, a cemetery, a cheese factory, two saw-mills, a 
grist-mill, a cider-mill and a dealer in agricultural imple- 
ments. 

Calvin Rogers came to Strykersville in 181 1. Garrett 
Stryker, Philo Stephens, Timothy Kirby and William Rich- 
ardson were the only ones then here. Stryker's house was 
a quarter of a mile north of the Congregational church. 
Stephens's house was opposite on the west side of the road. 
Kirby's was a quarter of a mile south of the Baptist church, 
on the west side of the road. Richardson's house stood 
where Charles Richardson's house now stands. 

The first grist-mill was built by James Arnold, Calvin 
Kelsey and one Wires in 1820. The first saw-mill was built 
in 1 8 14, by Calvin Rogers and Jacob Turner. 

The first store was opened in 1825, by Isaac C Bronson. 
The post-office was established in 1827. The first distillery 
was started in 1823, opposite where Charles Richardson now 
lives, about twenty rods from the road. 

CHURCHES OF STRYKERSVILLE. 

Baptist.—^ This is probably one of the oldest Baptist 
churches of western New York. It is claimed that the nu- 
cleus of this church was formed as early as 1808. Meetings 
were first held at Sheldon Center and Wales. Deacon Til-" 
ton Eastman is spoken of as the originator of the first Bap- 
tist worship in the vicinity. Worship was held in private 
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houses and barns. Garrett Stryker's barn, on the west side 
of Buffalo creek, was used for some time. 

In 1 816 Rev. Elias Harmon and Rev. Mr. Goodrich were 
employed to preach regularly. The good work done by 
Elder Harmon is still remembered by the people. In 1819 
Rev. David Wooster began to labor in the field, alternating 
with Elder Harmon. 

Many of the Baptists were living at inconvenient distances 
from each other and from the places of meeting, and it was 
deemed advisable to organize a church. A council met at 
the school-house in Sheldon (now Strykersville) September 
26th, 1827, and voted to recognize the church as the " Baptist 
Church of Wales and Sheldon." On the 14th of October, 
1833, the name was changed to the Baptist Church of Stryk- 
ersville. In 1834 the church was without a pastor. Rev. 
James Reed, the next pastor, preached every alternate Sab- 
bath for $100 a year. Edward Coval, a licentiate, followed 
in 1836. In 1835 a female " Domestic and Foreign Mission 
Society " was organized. 

A church edifice,costing $2,200, was finished in the spring 
of 1839, and dedicated April 18th. Charles Richardson 
donated a lot. At this time 1x9 members belonged to the 
church. 

Rev. Dexter Smith, who commenced his labors in 1839, is 
spoken of with great favor. During his pastorate of six 
years 132 persons were baptized. In 1851 anew bell was 
procured for the church. Rev. A. S. Kneeland preached 
thirteen years, from 1852. During his services 158 were 
baptized and received into the church. 

So many Germans settled in and around Strykersville 
that in 1852 Anton Hausler, a young licentiate, was induced 
to labor among them in their own language as colporteur. 
In the spring of 1863 the "Holland German Church" was 
recognized. In 1856 half an acre of land was purchased 
and a parsonage built, valued at $1,000. Rev. S. Keys died 
while pastor of this church, in 1858. Forty-six persons were 
added to the church under his ministry, and the church was 
changed and refitted at an expense of $2,000. 

July 29th, 1874, M. C. Mason, a recent graduate of Ham- 
ilton College, was ordained, and he is now a missionary in 
Assam. 

Rev. R. H. Colby was pastor from November, 1874, 
until July 1st, 1877. His successor is the present pastor, 
Rev. Thomas Seyes. 

There have been eleven ministers ordained in this church, 
viz. : Edward Coval, Darius H. Paul, Daniel Reed, D.D., 
Charles B. Reed, A. L. L. Potter, J. Harrington, A. Hagsler, 
Charles H. Wood, Alfred Saterlee,-M. C. Mason and William 
Barber. 

Alfred Saterlee died in a foreign mission. 

September 26th, 1877, the church held a grand semi-cen- 
tennial jubilee at Strykersville. Rev. Whitman Metcalf, who, 
as a missionary from New England, preached when the 
church was organized fifty years before, preached the ser- 
mon at this jubilee. 

The average membership for forty years has been one 
hundred and eighty- eight, and the present is one hundred 
and eighty. The present officers are : J. W. Ives, clerk; J. 
H. Wooster and D. C. Barber, deacons. 

The Sabbath -school was organized in 1836. James Ives 
was the first superintendent A. L. Stryker was the next, 
and held the position until 1872. He was succeeded by Jos- 



eph Cooper, the present superintendent. There are sixteen 
teachers and one hundred and fifty scholars, with an average 
attendance of one hundred. This school furnishes to Rev. 
M. C. Mason, missionary in Assam, $50 per year, through 
which means a native missionary is constantly employed. 

Congregational Church of Stryker sville. — This church was 
formed from a society which formerly held its meetings at 
Barber's Hill, about half way between Johnsonsburgh and 
Humphrey's Hollow, having been organized by the Rev. 
Hugh Wallace October 3d, 1825. The original members 
were 17, including Deacon Butrick, Deacon Sad and The- 
ophilus Humphrey. Milo Warner was a deacon in this 
early church, which office he held until his death, in 1874. 

The ministers who have labored in this church have been 
Revs. R. H. Conklin, H. G. Ward, J. A. Allen, Coleman 
Blanchard, G. Northrop, Oscar Smith, Ward Child, N. Cobb, 
William Dewey, J. R. Bourne, J. C. Caswell, O. M. Smith 

and Ballard. The church is at present without a 

pastor. 

The meeting-house was dedicated in January, 1836, and 
cost $2,500. Calvin Rogers was the architect. The church 
owns a parsonage valued at $800, and has a fund of $1,000. 

The present membership is 40. At no time has it been 
more than 80. Weekly prayer meetings have always been 
kept up, and a good degree of zeal manifested by those who 
have sustained this church. 

In 1824 a Sabbath- school was organized, as the " Stry- 
kersville Union Sabbath-school." It was made up of the 
Baptist and Congregational societies. About the time the 
church was built a separation took place, since which time 
it has been known as the Congregational Sabbath -school. 

This school has been kept up winter and summer since 
its organization. There is an average attendance of 50 
scholars. The first superintendent was Milo Warner; the 
present one is John Spooncer. 

Four young men have gone out from this church and 
Sabbath -school and proved acceptable ministers. 

STRYKERSVILLE CEMETERY ASSOCIATION. 

The " old graveyard " of Strykersville is in the north 
part of the village. The remains of those who died in the 
the early days of Strykersville probably repose here. Gar- 
rett Stryker, one of the original owners of the site of the vil- 
lage, is buried in this ground. 

The old ground was used until 1867. The first interment 
was that of an adopted daughter of Lemuel J. Paul. 

On February 18th, 1867, the Strykersville Cemetery As- 
sociation was organized. 

The first trustees and officers were Melancthon Abbott, 
president; Benjamin Whaley, vice-president; Myron War- 
ner, secretary; Eli Balcom, treasurer; Curtis S. Plant, Charles 
W. Mason. 

The present board is as follows: Charles H. Richardson, 
president; Myron Warner, vice-president; L. M. Fox, secre- 
tary, J. W. Ives, treasurer; B. M. Warner, Amos H. Castle. 

The first interment was that of Joseph Willett 

TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 

Ewning Star Lodge, No. 549, /. O. of G . T. — A lodge of 
the Sons and Daughters of Temperance was instituted at 
Strykersville about twelve years ago. March 15th, 1877, it 
was merged in the Independent Order of Good Templars. 
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The charter members were fourteen in number. The first 
officers were: B. M. Warner, W. C. T.; Hattie Warner, W. 
V. T.; E. C. Hinckley, W. chaplain ; William Spooner, W. 
S.; Nellie Ring, W. A. S ; J. D. Barron, W. F. S.; Mrs. 
Barron, W. T.; Warren Richardson, W. M.; Lottie Shear- 
ing, Asst. M.; Emma Ring, W. I. G.; C. G. Webber, W. O. 
G.; P. D. Barron, P. W.C. T.; Mrs. Putnam, W. R. S.; Mrs. 
Jones, W. L. S. 

The present officers are: Hiram Cobleigh, W. C. T.; Carrie 
Fox, W. V. T.; William Spooncer, W. S.*; Seward Ames,W. 
A. S.; J. D. Barron, W. F. S.; L. M. Fox, P. W. C. T.; 
Charles Shearing, W. O. G.; Carrie Richardson, W. I. G.; 
L. M. Fox, W. L. D.; Hattie Felt, W. R. S.; Ida Waterman, 
W. T.; Adelbert Sanders, W. M.; Louisa Thompson, W. L. 
S.; Myron Warner, W. C. 

There are 36 members. Regular meetings occur every 
Tuesday evening. 

Strykersville Anti- Treat Society. — June 16th, 1879, a meet- 
ing was held at Benion's Court-room, and an organization 
effected opposed to the pernicious custom of "treating." 
Ceremonies were instituted, and grips, signs, salutes and 
pass-words were improvised. Any member violating his 
pledge may be fined not less than $1. Officers are elected 
semi-annually. 

The first officers were: Owen Benion, president; Eugene 
Richardson, vice-president; Frank Marzolf, secretary; A. 
J. Custer, treasurer ; Horatio Castle, assistant secretary; 
Frank Ambristand John Metzger, wardens; Michael Tham- 
ish, sentinel; Peter Kihm, master of ceremonies; Nathaniel 
Kellogg, O. S. G. 

The present officers are: Owen Benion, president; Peter 
Hymen, vice-president; Conrad Hymen, jr., secretary; Eu- 
gene Richardson, assistant secretary ; Andrew J. Custer, 
treasurer; Charles Cobleigh, M. of G; Michael Thamish, 
sen.; John Brevot, A. S. G.; Frank M. Metzger and Peter 
Kinsinger, wardens. 

JOHNSONSBURGH. 

This village was named after George Johnson, who caused 
the first post-office to be established here, and who opened 
the first store. The village is partly in Orangeville and is 
treated of in the history of that town. 

Lyman Tuttle came to Johnsonsburgh in 1814. At that 
time there were " five log houses and a shanty." The first 
store was opened in 1827. The first school was taught in 
1821, by Trumbull Hurlbut, in a log dwelling house. Lyman 
and Ransom Tuttle attended this school. In 1824 the first 
school-house (framed) was built. Isaac Lamb built the first 
framed house. One Martin built the first grist-mill. 

CHURCHES Or JOHNSONSBURGH. 

Methodist Episcopal. — The first class was formed in 1823. 
Revs. William Jones and John Cosort were the first preach- 
ers. Among the first members may be mentioned* Lewis, 
Laura and Sally Col bum, Stephen Colburn and wife, Eber, 
Peter and Eliza White, Alva and Susan Wilson and Simon 
Van Cise. It was at his house that the early meetings were 
principally held. The church was legally organized March 
6th, 1858. The first trustees were: G. C. Crippen, Jabez 
Rudd, John Stan dish, Jonathan Head, Alexander H. Van 
Buren, Orville Crawford and Harlan A. Jones. 



The church was dedicated February 4th, 1859, with a ser- 
mon by Rev. Sanford E. Hunt. 

About 1829 Miss L. A. Morse (now Mrs. Lyman Tuttle) 
organized a Sabbath- school. The children of all classes 
were invited to come. It is now a union Methodist and 
Congregational school, and known as the Johnsonsburgh 
Union Sabbath-school. 

There are 130 scholars, with an average attendance of 75. 
J. W. Jones is the superintendent. 

Congregational Church of Johnsonsburgh. — In 1859 the 
first Congregational sermons were preached in Johnsons- 
burgh. Meetings were held and the nucleus of the present 
organization was formed. In the spring of i860 the society 
was legally organized. Jabez Rudd, Aroasa Barrett and 
Martin Colburn were the first trustees. % The first minister 
was the Rev. Mr. Stratton. The present pastor is the Rev. 
Mr. Dunham. The trustees are Jabez Rudd, Obadiah Til- 
ton and George Hoy. 

The society is a joint owner with the Methodist society, 
and occupies the meeting-house half the time. The church 
was built by both societies and cost about $1,500. The 
ground, half an acre, on which it stands was donated by 
Jonathan Head. John Cough ran and wife, Jabez Rudd and 
wife, Mr. Colburn and wife, David Lewis and wife were 
among the first members. The present membership is 
about 40. 

The Sabbath -school is a union school, supported by the 
Congregational and Methodist societies. 

CEMETERIES. 

In an early day there was a public burying ground opened 
in Orangeville near Johnsonsburgh. No deed, howsver, was 
ever given for the land. The farm containing it changed 
hands and the ground was not preserved. About the year 
1830 Isaac Lamb opened to the public half an acre of land 
nearly half a mile southwest from the village for burial 
purposes, but retained the ownership. Jonathan Head 
bought the land, and on May 14th, 1864, deeded the original 
half acre, with an additional half acre, to the First Method- 
ist Episcopal Society of Johnsonsburgh. On the 26th of 
March, 1879, Dc added one and a half acres, and the society 
deeded the ground to the Johnsonsburgh Cemetery Associa- 
tion. The following are the names of the first and present 
officers, as they have not been changed sine*; the associa- 
tion was formed: Obadiah Tilton, president; A. D. Keeney, 
vice-president; L. H. Tozier, secretary; Wilbur Bentley, 
treasurer. The first interment was that of Mrs.. Isaac Lamb. 
In the year 1830 most of the bodies in the old Orangeville 
graveyard were transferred to this. 



Biographical and Business Notices. 



IfeavsAMBaa* was borate Germany, May ttth,]***. 1 
George November Sad, 18TL He to a farmer. 

G. H. Bssjr, of the firm of W. W. Been * Son, to a general merchant at 
Yaryaborgh. He was born In LiTlngaton county, N. Y„ November ftd, 186*. 

Tmomai BTTBifP oar. Stryfcersvfflo. to a brewer and farmer. He baa beam 

eommtoekmer of highways and of ezetoe. He was bora m Pranos, Jabruary 

L Mary C. Faber November 6th, UK. 
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Ebi Bolkoom to s native of Bristol county, Man., and was born Marob 
10th, 18SL He married Matilda Emery In January, 1816. His business to 
farming. 

B. M. Boloom, farmer, was born April »th, 1844, and married Etta 
Botehktoi January 7th, 1668. 

William Boycx was born in England, in 1830. He has served ss Justice of 
the pesos. He is s farmer by oooupatlon. 

J. M. Bbtbok, proprietor of a hardware store and tmshop at Varysburgh, 
was born September 19th, 1864. 

Bxlus Galkihb, Jh* born September Oth, 1840, married Nettie Wilcox 
November Oth, 1876. He to engaged in blaoksmlthing and wagon making at 
Varysburgh, 

Amos H. Castle was born in Ontario county, N.Y.. August 18th, 1808, and 
was married to Ann Phillips Marob 8d. 1889. He came to Sheldon in 1808. 
He Is a farmer, and has been s Justice of the peace many years. 

C. W. Davis, dealer in general merchandise, Strykersville, was born Sep- 
tember 8th, 1887, and married Etta Watterman July tod, 1878. 

D. 8. Davis has been postmaster st Varysburgh sixteen years. He is a 
dealer In general merchandise. He was born June 0th, 1841, and married 
Alios E. Parker December 18th, 1870. 

John Ess was born in Franoe, February 88th, 1885, and came to Sheldon in 
1840. He is a farmer, carpenter and Joiner. 

Jambs H. Fillmobs to a manufacturer of boots and shoes at Varysburgh. 
He wss born in Franklin county, N. Y„ August 17th, 1818. 

Fbam k Glabbk to the proprietor of Strykersville Brewery and Hotel, and 
engaged in farming. He married Margaret Metsger January 16th, 1806. He 
served In the war of the Rebellion and was honorably discharged. 

Hshbt Hoard served in the wsr of 1818. He was born in Bsnsselser 
county, N. Y~ July 4th, 1781. and came to Sheldon in 1800. 

Combad Htm aw to a farmer and proprietor of grist and few-mule. He 
was born in Germany, January 88th, 1884. He has served ss commissioner of 
highways. 

Jobh W. Jobss served in the war of the Rebellion. He Is now engaged 
in the manufacture of carriages and in blaoksml thing at Jo hn sonsburgh. He 
was born June 88d, 1846. 

Domivick Juhobbs was born in Fiance, April 18th. 1848. He oame to 
Sheldon in 1801, and to now engaged in farming. 

Samuel Smith Kbhhedy, physicton and surgeon, Johnsonsburgh, gradu- 
ated from the University of Vermont; studied with Dr. Berry, of Spring 
Brook, N. Y„ and with Dr. Havens, of Bast Aurora, N. Y^ and attended 
lectures at Buffalo, Ann Arbor, Detroit and in Vermont. 

H. M. Kirlx to engaged in the hern est business at Varysburgh. He has 
served ss Justice of the pea ce . He was born December 84th, 1848. 

Obobox Khab was born in Germany, June 15th, 1887, and married Mary 
Sehlanker, September 17th, 1848. Hto business to farming. 

Edwabd Maddeh, manufacturer of cheese boxes and lumber at Varys- 
burgh, wss bom in Ireland, March 4th, 1888. He married Helen LDavto, 
March 1st, 1888. 



D. R. Mubobb. carpenter and Joiner at Varysburgh, 1 
1800, and married Ann 8. Nichols, January 8th, 1808. 



1 born May 18th, 



Jomv Obbbtbh was taken prisoner In the civil war. He was born in Franoe, 
October Mth, 1888. and oame to America in 1848. He toe farmer. 

CMABLBS Pabbbb wss born in Onondaga county, N. Y., September 88th, 
1802. April ttot, 1885, he married Miss Sarah Libolt, and in March. I860. Mrs. 
Msry Barnum. He to a farmer ; has served ss commissioner of highways 
and ov ers e er of the poor. 

Buokme Pbcb was born August 8th, 1800. He to engaged in the cabinet 
and undertaking business at Varysburg. 

Micbabl Rhdibo, who to s farmer, was born in Germany, August 10th, 
1 to America in 1848. 



Rbt. W. RisxBwsxiB, pastor of Sheldon Catholic church, was born In 
Prussia, August Oth, 1888. Ho oame to America in 1870, and from East Eden. 
Brie county, to Sheldon in 1876. 

J abbs Rudd was born in Massachusetts, December 6th, 1808, and married 
Sylvia Butler, September ttth, 1880. He to a member of the Congregational 
church of Johnsonsburgh, and has been deacon nineteen years and ruling 
elder twelve years. 

Johb Schwab, farmer, was born in Germany, December 80tb, 1818. snd 
oame to this country in 1848. 

Lorr 8baw to the proprietor of Shaw's Hotel. Varysburgh. He toa mem- 
ber of the national guard, 07th regiment. 

Johb Smith was born in Germany, September 87th, 1880, and came to this 
country in 1840. Hto father was a soldier under Napoleon I, and partici- 
pated in the battle of Waterloo. 

JosxPB Stavtob, merchant at Strykersville, has been su p erv i s o r snd 
superintendent of schools. 

Nicholas Stbaub to a farmer, merchant and hotel keeper at Sheldon 
Center. He has served as commissioner of highways and overseer of the 
poor. He wss born in Germany, May 1st, 1811. 

Ahdbbw Btbeicbbb, born In France, August 87th, 1887, married Eltoabeth 
Kibler, July Oth, 1861. Hto business to farming. 

Mabtix L., son of Garrett Stbybbb, after whom the village of Strykers- 
ville wss named, was born March 88th, 1810, snd married Chloe Bykes, Octo- 
ber 80th, 1880. He was formerly a teacher of musk) ; to now a farmer. 



i H. Toaxsm to engaged in the mercantile business at Johnsons- 
burgh. He has been a notary public and assistant door keeper in the House 
of Representatives, and to now an acting Justice of the peace. 

Hob. O. L. Tozrxn, a lawyer by profession, served ss captain In the civil 
war, and to now extensively engaged in farming. He has been justice of 
the peace, supervtoor, and member of the Legislature. He wss born in 
Jefferson oonnty, N. Y„ December Snd, 1890. He oame to the town of Shel- 
don in 1841, and married Mtos Harriet Humphrey, July 80th, 1847. 

Buoebe D. Tottl b, farmer, was born in Sheldon. N.Y„ February Oth, 1884. 
Be married Lucy A. Wilder, April 84th, 1888. 

Frederick Wbbbb wss born in Germany, November 87th, 1815. He to 
a farmer. Post-ottos Wales, Brie county, N. Y. 

Johb Wockbbsb, phystassn and surgeon, Strykersville, was born in Ger- 
many, June 88th, 1860; studied medicine with Dr. Holt, of Bennington, and 
graduated at Buffalo Medical College, in 1874. 
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" History of Warsaw " was written by Andrew 
W. Young, and published in 1869. It is a vol- 
ume of four hundred pages, beautifully printed, 
and illustrated with forty steel plate and litho- 
graphic portraits of residents of Warsaw at some 
period of its history. It has also views of resi- 
dences, churches and scenery in the town. Family 
sketches and biographical notes, in which about four thous- 
and names appear, fill a large space in the volume. The 
whole book is filled with interesting matter connected with 
the history of the town from its settlement to the time when 
the work was published. Mr. Young was a careful, accurate 
and excellent historian, and, having resided in Warsaw nearly 
fifty years, was able to give facts and information that no 
other could as well. One thousand copies of the book were 
printed and bound, nearly all of which were taken at once 
by residents of the town and their relatives and friends 
elsewhere. It is hardly necessary to say that this work has 
been made largely available in the preparation of the fol- 
lowing history of this town. 

First Land Buyers and Purchases. 

The books of the Holland Land Company contain the 
following records of purchases in the company's township 
composing the present town of Warsaw: 

EUsar Webster, 1808, lots 26, 27, 38, 86, 35. 37, 38 end 48; JabJeh Warren, 1808, 
lota 28 and 28 ; Daniel Curtis, 1808, lot 39 ; Elijah Cutting:, 1808, lot 29 ; Joalah 
Hovey, jr., 1808, part of lot 24; Sterling Stearns, 1804, part of lot 2; Joalah 
Boardman, 1804. part of lot 1 ; Joalah Hover, sen.. 1804, part of lot 31 ; Joalah 
Jewett, 1804, part of lot 81 ; Linus Warner, 1804. part of lot 9; Nehemlah 
Fargt>, 1806, part of lot 30; Farley Chapman and Alden Keith. 1806, part of 
lots; Lot Merchant, 1806, part of lot 21; Giles Parker. 1806, part of lot 22; 
BUsur Webster. 1806. lots 63, 10 and part of lot 18 ; Gideon T. Jenkins, lots 6 
and 13 ; Isaiah Jaycox, 1808, part of lot 1 ; Gideon Thayer. 1808, part of lot 1 ; 
Daniel Ferguson, 1808, lot 62 ; Philip Salisbury, 1808, lot 69; Ephralm Gates. 
1806, lot 11; Daniel Knapp, 1806, part of lot 34; Elkanah Day, 1808, lot 61; 
Aaron Dailey. 1806. lot 64; Micba Merchant. 1808, part of lot 46; Peter W. 
Harris, 1808, part of lot 60; Curtis Edgerton, 1806. part of lot 60; Nathan 
Pierce, 1806, lot 62 ; Stephen James, 1806, parts of lots 46, 47 and 66 ; John 
Utter, 1808, part of lot 2; Shu bad Morris, 1806. part of lot 84; Gideon R. 
TruesdeU, 1806. part of lot 33 : Nehemlah Fargo. 1806, part of lot 19 ; George 
Denamore. 1807, part of lot 33; Silas Wethy, 1807, part of lot 60; Lot Mer- 
chant, 1807, part of lot 21 ; Eliphalet Parker, 1807, pert of lot 22; Solomon 
Morris, jr., 1807, part of lot 34; Chester Richards, 1807, part of lot 17; Solomon 
Morris, sen.. 1807, part of lot 26 ; Dartd Keeler. 1807, lot 44 ; Daniel Wing, 1807, 
lot 66 ; Ebeneser Monger, 1807. part of lot 42 ; Simeon Gibson, 1807, lot 41 and 
part of lot 42; Blkanab Day, 1806, lot 61; Nathan Pierce, 1808, part of lot 46; 
Flarel Kingaley, 1806, lot 68; Suet Hovey, 1806, part of lot 8; Ziba Hovey, 
1808, part of lot 18; Linus Glddlngs, 1808, part of lot 14 : Thomas Sherman, 
1808, part of lot 14 ; Hiram Hoyt. 1808, part of lot 49; Herrey Gibson, 1808, 
part of lot 49 ; William 8. Stone. 1808, lot 67 : Daniel FuUer. 1808, pert of lot 
18; Noah WiUla, 1809. lot 7; Jonathan Miller, 1809, lot 15; James Hitchcock, 
1808, part of lot 20; Chester Richards, 1809, part of lot 20 ; Thomas Morris, 
1808, lot 60; Stephen James, 1810, part of lot 64; Abraham W. Brown, 1810, 
part of lot 4 ; Stephen G. Brown, 1810, part of lot 4 ; Silas C. Fargo, 1810, part 
of lot 19. 



Settlement and Pioneer Life. 

Mr. Young in his history of Warsaw gave an excellent ac- 
count of its settlement and of the experiences of the early 
settlers, from which the following is copied with but little 
alteration. 

The settlement of Warsaw was commenced by Elizur 
Webster, of Hampton, Washington county, N. Y., in 1803. 
Having examined the township with a view to the selection 
of a location, he determined to settle within its limits. It 
had not yet been subdivided into lots, and in order to find 
the center of the township he made a line of bark, and with 
this determined the middle point in the line between town- 
ships 9 and 10, from which point he ran due south by a com- 
pass three miles, with such accuracy as to vary but a few 
rods from what was afterward found by actual survey to be 
the center. He then repaired to the land office to negotiate 
a purchase; but the agent, Mr. Ellicott, refused* to order a 
survey to be made for his accommodation, saying there were 
plenty of good lands already surveyed. 

Among the early settlers there were but few who could 
pay down any portion of the price of their lands. When 
Mr. Ellicott learned that the applicant whose importunities 
he had for one or two days resisted could command about 
one thousand dollars, of which he was ready to pay one-half 
or more on the execution of a contract, he readily consented 
and at once ordered the desired survey. 

Mr. Webster's purchase included nine or ten lots, aggre- 
gating more than 3,000 acres, lying mostly along and in the 
valley of the Oatka creek. The price at which Mr. Webster 
purchased these was $1.50 per acre. Mr. Ellicott had not 
been well informed concerning the lands in this township, and 
he was deeply chagrined when he learned that he had unwit- 
tingly disposed of a large portion of the best land in the town- 
ship at the lowest price. Most of Mr. Webster's purchases 
were made on credit; or, as was sometimes done, the land 
was " booked " to him for a trifling sum, not more than a 
dollar a lot, for a given time, during which he might sell to 
other parties at an advance. He sold most of these lands to 
other settlers at an advance of fifty cents per acre, and they 
usually assumed his contract at the land office, by taking 
articles as original purchasers and paying him his advance. 
His purchase was made June 20th, 1803. 

He immediately entered upon his purchase, made a small 
opening in the forest and built a log house a few rods west 
from the present site of the Baptist church. He was the only 
settler, and he must have gone some distance for help to 
raise his cabin. The nearest settlement was at Wright's 
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Corners, in what is now Middlebury. It is said that the 
choppers then at work on the " old Buffalo road," which 
passes east and west through Warsaw, a mile and a half 
north from the village, assisted. The house was one of the 
rudest of its kind. As usual the tire place was without 
jambs, and the aperture for the passage of the smoke was of 
sufficient capacity to give the house a tolerable lighting from 
above. The roof was of elm bark, and the floor of split 
basswood plank, hewn on one side. There was neither board 
nor nail in the whole structure. 

Mr. Webster returned to Hampton, and in October re- 
moved to Warsaw with his family, consisting of a wife and 
five children. He came with two teams, one a horse team 
driven by himself, the other, two yoke of oxen driven by 
Shubael Morris and Amos Keeny who came to seek homes. 
Lyman Morris, also from Hampton, came at the same time 
or soon afterwards. They came by way of Le - Roy and 
Wright's Corners. 

During several years the settlers of Warsaw procured 
their supplies from a distance. The nearest grist-mill was 
at Le Roy, a journey to and from which required two or 
three days with an ox team, by way of Wright's Corners over 
the half opened roads. 

Another was at Conesus, six miles east from Geneseo. 
Many of the settlers had spent all their means on their 
journey of three hundred miles hither, and were subjected 
to many privations. The experience of Mr. Keeny, though 
extraordinarily severe, may be taken as an example. 

As already stated, Mr. Keeny came with Judge Webster 
to Warsaw in October, 1803, and drove one of his teams. 
He contracted with Mr. Webster for fifty acres of land, 
which he was to pay for by clearing ten acres for him. The 
condition of his domestic affairs prevented him from re- 
maining to build a house, and he traveled back to Hampton 
on foot with Lyman Morris, who had also bargained for a 
farm. He returned in March, built his log house, chopped 
two acres for Mr. Webster, between what is now Main 
street and the creek north from Buffalo street, in Warsaw 
village, and started again for Hampton with his provisions 
in a knapsack. In attempting to ford the Genesee river he 
came near being drowned. He had but ten shillings in 
money, and he could not afford to pay the ferriage of a 
shilling. His brother in Oneida county replenished his 
knapsack, and he reached Hampton after paying his last 
sixpence on the morning of the last day for a lodging. 

In October he and Lyman Morris came with their families; 
Mr. Keeny having a wife and three children, and Mr. Morris 
a wife and two children. They had one wagon, which car- 
ried the effects of both families, with the women and 
children. The wagon and team of two yoke of oxen 
•belonged to Mr. Morris, who had also three cows and Mr. 
Keeny one. The king-bolt of the wagon broke when they 
were ten miles from Warsaw, and they were compelled to 
pass a night in a camp in the woods. The next morning, 
after vainly trying a wooden bolt, they started on foot, 
leaving the wagon with the goods in the woods. Mr. Morris 
drove the oxen and carried Jonathan, then two years old. 
Stephen Perkins drove the cows and carried George, then 
nearly five years of age. Mr. Keeny turned up the bottom 
of his overcoat' and formed a kind of sack, in which he car- 
ried his two eldest children, Betsey and Harry, and his wife 
carried the baby, about six months old. This is probably 



the only instance known of ten immigrants entering a town 
five of them being carried by four of the other five. Mr. 
Morris arrived first, and made the situation of the others 
known to Mr. Webster, who met them at the foot of the 
hill a mile and a half north, on the old Buffalo road, which 
had just been opened. He relieved Mrs. Keeny of her 
burden, and escorted the party to his hospitable cabin. 

Mr. Keeny's hardships had but just begun. He owed 
ten dollars or more for the transportation of his goods. His 
stock of provisions was reduced, on his arrival, to a few 
pounds of flour and a part of a salt fish. His house was a 
rude one of its kind. It had no other chimney than a wide 
opening. The fireplace had not even a stone back wall, the 
fire being kept at a safe distance from the wooden wall. 
Their first night's sleep in their new house was disturbed by 
the howling of the wolves, with which the wilderness 
abounded. 

Scanty as was Mrs. Keeny's wardrobe, a flannel skirt was 
sold to Sterling Stearns for some wheat or flour, and a chintz 
dress to Josiah Hovey, sen., for twelve bushels of corn, de- 
livered at Geneseo, where Mr. Hovey had in the preceding 
summer raised it. He hired an ox-team and went for his 
com. He took it to Bosley's mill, six miles from Geneseo, 
and had it ground. - He had then a tolerable supply of bread- 
stuff, and in order to store it he cut from a hollow basswood 
tree several sections some three feet in length, shaved off 
the bark and smoothed them inside. Into these he put the 
meal in layers about two inches deep, separated by clean, 
flat stones. In this way it was kept, and, with the flour pre- 
viously purchased, lasted nearly a year. One of these ves- 
sels is still in use for pther purposes, and it will probably 
descend to " the third and fourth generations " as a memo- 
rial of pioneer life on the Holland Purchase. 

Their meat during the first winter was chiefly venison, fur- 
nished by Judge Webster, who was skillful in the use of the 
rifle. He killed the deer and half dressed them, which was 
done by loosening the skin from the fore part of the animal 
and taking out the entrails. The carcass was then divided 
crosswise, and the parts were fastened to a sapling bent 
down, or to the limb of a tree, which, springing back, would 
raise them beyond the reach of the wolves. Mr. Keeny, 
guided by the tracks in the snow, found and brought in the 
meat, taking the fore- quarters for his share. During part 
of one or two seasons Judge Webster supplied some of the 
settlers with pigeons, which he caught in a net, and they re- 
turned to him the feathers. 

In 1804 a number of families and several young men set- 
tled in the town. Three named Hovey came early in the 
spring, and they were followed in a few months by their father 
with five younger sons, most of them minors. Elijah Cut- 
ting, Josiah Jewett, Nehemiah Fargo, Josiah Boardman, 
Jonas Cutting, William Knapp, Amos Keeny, Lyman Mor- 
ris, Sterling Stearns and others settled in the course of the 
season. Mr. Steams was one of the first settlers at Wright's 
Comers, but he came from there in the spring of 1804. He 
stopped on his way at Mr. Webster's, where one of his 
children, a son two years of age, died of croup. It was 
buried by Amos Keeny, Elijah Cutting and William Web- 
ster, the last a youth of seventeen, living with his brother 
Elizur. They cut away a few trees on the hill half a mile 
south from Mr. Webster's, and dug a grave; and as the 
water was high in the creek they crossed it single file, on a 
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large log, a short distance north from the hill, one of them 
carrying under his arm the coffin, which was made of a por- 
tion of a wagon box — the only boards that could be found. 
This was the old cemetery. There was no one to conduct 
any religious service. Mr. Stearns was a Revolutionary 
soldier, a volunteer in the war of 1812, and was killed in the 
battle of Queenston. The second death in the town was 
that of a son of Nehemiah Fargo, who was drowned in the 
Oatka, in the autumn of 1804. 

In 1805 no more than three additional settlers are known 
to have been added to the list — Giles Parker, Lot March ant 
and Hezekiah Wakefield. 

In 1806 it appears from the number of recorded land 
sales that the population more than doubled. 

The first marriage in Warsaw was that of Silas C. Fargo 
to Catharine Whiting, March 2nd, 1806. They were mar» 
ried by Elizur Webster, Esq., the first magistrate as well as 
the first settler. 

The first saw-mill in the town was built by Judge Web- 
ster; and it supplied a serious want that had been felt be- 
fore. French's Gazetteer dates the erection of this mill 
1804, which must be a mistake; for a portion of the gearing 
was made by Mr. Simeon Hovey in his kitchen in the win- 
ter, and he did not come to Warsaw till the spring of 1804. 
It could not therefore have been running earlier than 1805. 
It was built near the point where the Oatka creek is crossed 
by the first road north from South Warsaw. 

The first grist-mill was built near this saw-mill by Joseph 
Morley, or Manley, as nearly as can be ascertained, in 1806, 
and sold the same year to Mr. Morris, who completed it in 
1807. 

According to the Gazetteer the first store was established 
by Absalom Green and Daniel Shaw, in 1809. It is said 
that although these men brought some goods with them when 
they came, they had not a general assortment, and made no 
purchases afterward. The first regular store was kept by 
Almon Stevens, agent for John Dixon, a merchant of Rich- 
mond, Ontario county. He came in 181 3, and at first oc- 
cupied the bar-room of the tavern which Judge Webster 
built and discontinued when another had been built capable 
of accommodating the public. At that time, and during 
many years afterward, goods were, by reason of the expense 
of transportation, very dear; especially many articles such 
as groceries, iron, nails, etc. They were brought in wagons 
from Albany, and a trip required three or four weeks. 

The town had no physician previous to the advent of 
Dr. Chauncey L. Sheldon, in 1808, and people were obliged 
to go for one to Attica or Geneseo, the nearest places where 
there were any. 

At first the transaction of public business was attended 
with much inconvenience. It was all done at Batavia, where 
it was necessary to go to attend town meetings, which the 
people did not often do. Attendance on the courts as jurors 
was, however, obligatory, and burdensome to the poor set- 
tlers. Amos Keeny and Peter W. Harris were the first jurors 
summoned from Warsaw. They were absent five days, two 
of which were consumed in going and returning. They tried 
three causes, received seventy-five cents each in fees, and 
paid two dollars each for board. 

Thoroughfares. 

The old stage road to Buffalo passes east and west nearly 



through the center of the town, and the road which runs 
along the valley of the Oatka creek passes north and south 
through almost the exact center of the town in that direc- 
tion. These roads were formerly the main avenues of travel 
and transportation, but became comparatively unused on the 
construction of railroads. Previous to the completion of the 
Buffalo and Hornellsville Railroad heavy merchandise and 
produce was transported by way of the Genesee Valley Canal, 
which was completed to a point opposite to this town, some 
sixteen miles distant. Two years since the Rochester and 
State Line Railroad, which also passes through this town, 
was completed, giving the town facilities for transportation 
and travel fully equal to those of any other. 

The principal road which entered the town from the east 
— the old Buffalo road — originally crossed the valley and 
town on the line of lots about a mile north from the present 
village of Warsaw, which was then the principal settlement 
in the town. Another road into the valley was opened 
three-fourths of a mile further south, soon afterward. In 
accordance with Legislative action, providing for a survey 
of a road from Canandaigua to Lake Erie, Lemuel Foster 
made such survey in 1816. The road is the one which now 
leads from the transit line to the western bounds of the town, 
through the village of Warsaw. When first established it 
deflected to the left, near the old residence of Judge Web- 
ster at the foot of the gulf, where the road now runs; as- 
cended the hill by a circuitous route, and returned to the 
present line near the head of the gulf or ravine through 
which it now passes. This was the route of entrance to and 
exit from the valley at this point during more than thirty 
years. In 1834 the present road through the ravine was 
constructed, and the town record of that year shows that 
upon the application of Elizur Webster the old road was 
discontinued. 

The contract for the construction bore date June 7th, 

1834, and was made by Noah Fisk and Isaac N. Phelps, 
commissioners of highways, and Samuel McWhorter, of 
Warsaw, contractor. The contract specified a minimum 
width of sixteen feet, and an average of twenty; and stipu- 
lated that the road should be completed by January 1st, 

1835, and warranted for a term of ten years. For ihiswork 
Mr. McWhorter was to receive $1,000 in installments, and in 
addition such highway labor as the overseers of any road 
districts might see fit to bestow on the road. 

The great importance of this improvement was at once 
seen; and when, some twenty years later, the Buffalo and 
Hornellsville Railroad was completed, and a depot estab- 
lished near the head of this ravine, its utility was more than 
ever before apparent. A plank walk, with . a railing at the 
side of it, is built quite through the ravine for the accom- 
modation of foot passengers, and the road is kept in fine 
condition. 

On the 25th of March, 1814, about a month after the town 
of Gainesville was set off, the commissioners of highways 
divided the town into thirty-three road districts; there are 
now more than fifty. 

Previous to the formation of Gainesville some twenty sur- 
veys of roads in what is now Warsaw were made by Solomon 
Morris, jr., and within the next ten years as many more, 
most of them by him, but a few by P. F. Kellogg and Thomas 
F. Palmer. 

The wooden bridges over the Oatka creek were often so 
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injured by freshets as to require large sums for their repair, 
and some of them have given place to stone arches. 

Political History op Warsaw. 

It is said that shortly before the -incorporation of this town 
a list of names was presented to some of the citizens from 
which to select, and that Warsaw was the one selected. 

Warsaw was taken from Batavia, and incorporated on the 
nth of March, 1808, and then included the present towns 
of Middlebury and Gainesville, or a strip six miles in width 
by eighteen in length along the transit line or eastern bound- 
ary of the Holland Purchase. It embraced townships 8, 9 
and 10 and range 1 of the purchase. Middlebury, on the 
north, was set off from it in 18x2; and Gainesville, on the 
south, in 1814, leaving Warsaw in township 9, range 1. 

The first town meeting was held at the house of Elizur 
Webster, April 5th, 1808. The officers chosen at this meet- 
ing were: Elizur Webster, supervisor; Samuel McWhorter, 
town clerk; Richard Bristol, Gideon T. Jenkins, Ebenezer 
Wilson, jr., assessors; Jonathan Curtis, Solomon Morris, 
poor-masters; Israel M. Dewey, William Knapp, Barzillai 
Yates, commissioners of highways; George W. Fox, Daniel 
Knapp, constables; George W. Fox, collector. Resolutions 
were then passed defining a " good and lawful fence", etc. 
Several pages of the early record are devoted to the rec- 
ords of ear marks, which were quite necessary at a period 
when cattle and sheep necessarily ran at large in the woods. 
They were described as slits, half crops, slanting crops, 
square crops, holes, half pennies, swallow tails, etc., or com- 
binations of them, in one or both ears. 

Several pages also are devoted to records of strays, which 
of course were common in those days, when a large propor- 
tion of the town was a wilderness and a com*non pasture. 
At the town meeting in 1809 it was "voted that when per- 
sons belonging to other* counties shall drive cattle in this 
town for the purpose of feeding in our woods they shall, 
after having been notified of such offence, forfeit the sum of 
one dollar per head for every week they neglect taking such 
cattle away." 

The practice of suffering animals to go at large in the 
woods, which was at first necessary, subsequently came to be 
a source of annoyance, and the people sought protection 
against it by providing for the impounding of animals. In 
181 1 it was "voted that the east part of Elizur Webster's 
barn yard shall serve as a pound ", and other places were 
afterwards from time to time designated. 

In 182 1 it was "resolved that it shall .not be lawful for 
swine to run at large in the town of Warsaw, in the highways 
or commons of said town"; and " that there be hogwards 
appointed, whose duty it shall be, on finding any swine 
running at large as aforesaid, to drive or convey them the 
same to the common pound, the keeper whereof shall re- 
ceive and impound the same, and to keep and dispose of the 
same." 

In 1 810 it was "voted that a bounty of five dollars be 
raised on wolves' scalps killed in this town, restricted only 
to the inhabitants of this town, except the inhabitants of such 
towns as shall raise a bounty of not less than five dollars." 
With a wise prevision the following was enacted in 181 x: 
" That a fine of five dollars shall be imposed on any person 
who shall suffer any Canada thistles to grow on their im- 
provements." 



Warsaw, unlike most of the towns of the county, is see- 
ing its best days in regard to population, which has been as 
follows at the State census dates for the last fifty years: 
1830* M74; 1835. 2 * 686 ; l8 4Q, 2,852; 1845, 2,659; 1850, 
2,624; i855» 2,794; i860, 2,958; 1865, 2,824; 1870, 3.H3: 
1875, 3.437. 

Common Schools in the Town of Warsaw. 

Mr. Young, in his excellent history of Warsaw, has given 
facts of interest concerning the early schools in this town. 
According to him the first school in the town was taught by 
Samuel McWhorter, about the year 1807, in a log house 
which Amos Keeny had built in 1804, and which he occu- 
pied as a dwelling until 1806. This house stood in what is 
now the south part of the village of Warsaw. With all the 
fitting up which it could have it was still exceedingly rude, 
and it would now be considered scarcely comfortable. No 
subsequent record is given of any of the scholars in this 
school. Mr. McWhorter, during his residence of more than 
seventy-five years in Warsaw, held many offices in the 
town, and was during one term an associate judge of Gen- 
esee county. He also represented the county in the As- 
sembly. 

In the winter of 1807 and 1808 a school was taught in a 
vacant log house on the east road, about half a mile north 
from the junction of the roads from I,e Roy and Wyoming, 
north from Warsaw village. A house was built at the junc- 
tion of these roads in 181 7, on land which was leased gratu- 
itously for school purposes by Josiah Jewett. 

About the year 1807 a log school-house was built at the 
cross roads directly west from the village, on lot No. 60. 
A framed school-house was afterward built further east, 
and subsequently the present house was erected. 

At South Warsaw a school was kept- about 1808, in a log 
house on the east side of the road. About 181 1 a framed 
house was built, which was burned during the first term of 
school in it Another was erected, which in a few years 
was burned and was succeeded by the present house. 

A log school-house was built in 18 11 at the forks of the 
road a mile and a half east frbm the village of Warsaw. Ten 
years later it was burned, and the present house was erected 
on its site. 

In 1 816 Amy Martin, afterward Mrs. Clark, taught a 
school in a log house which had been the residence of 
Samuel Salisbury, on lot 41, some three miles southeast 
from Warsaw village. A year or two later a log school- 
house was built near where the present house stands. 
About 1824 a framed house succeeded this, and when a few 
years later that was burned, the present one was erected in 
its place. 

On the nth of November, 18 13, Elizur Webster, John W. 
Brownson and Samuel McWhorter were appointed com- 
missioners of common schools, and Russel Noble, Richard 
Bristol, Chester Warren and Samuel Hough trustees of 
common schools for the town of Warsaw. The commis- 
sioners a few days afterward divided the town into school 
districts, as follows: 

No. L M Beginning tt the southeast oorner of township No. ft, first rang*, 
thenos manias' west two mites, thenos north two miles, thence east two 
miles, thence sooth two mBes." 

Net. "Beginning at the northeast oorner of district No. 1, thence west 
two milss and a quarter, thenos north two miles, thence east two miles and 
a quarter, thence sooth to the place of beginning." 
No. a "Beginning at the northeast oorner of district No. S, thence west 
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two milat, thence north two miles, thence east two miles, thence south two 



No. 4. u Begtnnlnr at the southwest corner of district No. 1, thence west 
two miles, thence north two miles end t quarter, thence east two miles, 
thence south two miles and a quarter." 

No. 5. " Beginnings at the northwest corner of district No. 4, thence north 
one hundred and sixty chains, thence east one mile and three-quarters, 
thence south one hundred and sixty chains, thence west one mile and three- 
quarters." 

No. 6. " Beginning* at the northwest corner of district No. 6, thence north 
two miles, thence east two miles and a half, thence south two miles, thence 
west two miles and a half." 

No. 7. " Beginning at the southwest corner of district No. 4, thence west 
two miles, to the town line: thence north, on said line, one hundred and 
fifty chains; thence cast two miles, to the northwest corner of distriot No. 4; 
thence sooth, on the said district, to the place of beginning." 

No. 8. M Beginning at the northeast corner of distriot No. 7, thence west 
on the north line of that distriot two miles, tor the town line; thence north 
on said line to the northwest corner of lot No. 61, thence east on the north 
line of said lot two miles, thence south on the west line of distriot No. 6, to 
the place of beginning." 

No. 0. M Beginning at the northeast corner of distriot No. 8, thence west 
on the north line of said district two miles, to the town line; thence north 
on said line two miles and a quarter, to the northwest corner of the town; 
thence east on the north line of the town two miles, thence south two miles 
and a quarter, to the place of beginning." 

At the town meeting in 1814 a resolution was adopted 

requiring the commissioners of schools to serve without fee 

or reward. At the same meeting, as well as at that of 1815, 

six trustees of common schools were chosen, to transact the 

business that was afterward done by the trustees of each 

district. In the year 1816, and in several of the following 

years, six inspectors of common schools were chosen. 

"Underground Railroad" Incident. 

In 1 85 1 there occurred an incident worthy of record, as 
illustrating the fame of Warsaw as an anti-slavery region. 
It is related in Young's History of Warsaw as follows : 

44 About the year 1848 there removed to the Distriot of Columbia two 
brothers from Connecticut, who had previously become acquainted with 
some of our drisens who had a ' perfect hatred ' of the Fugitive Slave Law. 
They engaged In market gardening, and among their help was one very 
competent female servant, owned In the district and hired out by her mas- 
ter. This slave had two children, one son, whose sernoes were also sold, and 
a little daughter about seven yean of age. She was very intelligent and 
faithful, and became a favorite with her employers. One day she came to 
them with tearful eyes, and told them the old story— she wss to he sold 
' down south,' swsy from her children and friends. Our freedom-loving 
Yankees, acting on the ' higher law ' some years in advance of Mr. Seward's 
proclamation of it, resolved to save her from the fate she so dreaded. One 
of them caused to be made a large box just the siseof the broad market 
wagon In which they took their vegetable* to the city. Putting Into this 
some bedding, a jug of water and a supply of food, and leaving at the sides 
near the bottom holes for ventilation, be nailed the oover down over the 
slave woman and her little child, and one line night drove leisurely by the 
national oapitol. Intent on giving practical effect in one more Instance to the 
'sett-evident truth 'proclaimed by Its founders: ' that ail men are endowed 
by their Creator with the Inalienable right to * life, liberty and the pursuit 
of ha p p in ess ' The morning found him forty miles sway In Maryland. He 
left ms wagon In front of a village tavern to prevent suspicion, and fed and 
rested his horses. On snd on he went, following the Northern star, whose 
light was guide and compass to many fleeing fugitives In southern swamps 
and friendly forests. In the solitude of night he would attend to the wants 
of his pas sen g e rs , snd st stopping places by day evade curious questions, 
correct answers to which would hsve brought down upon him a United 
States marshal, with the penitentiary for his reward. Across Maryland and 
Pennsylvania he drove, over the difficult mountain roads of the AUeghanles, 
into New York. On the evening of the twenty-second day he reached hu 
journey's end st Warsaw. Driving to the reeidenoe of .bis acquaintance 
Mr. Isaac N. Phelps, an earnest friend of the slave, the box was quietly 
opened, and for the first time the poor woman waa taken out of quarters 
so cramped that she could scarcely straighten her form therein. Mother 
and child were found to be enfeebled, but in good spirits; indeed, nothing 
but the Instinct of liberty would have sustained the courage of the mother, 
and restrained the betraying prattle of the child through that long, dark 
ride of three weeks. They wore secreted s few days, s part of the time In 
Arcade, until it was found that their whereabouts were not known, when, 
by the assistance of a few citisens, who were privy to their history, the 
1 to live on her own servic es, and proved valuable heln. In 



1 servtoes, and proved valuable help. _ _ 
three or four months she gave birth to a son, and in about a year thereafter 
she died of quick consumption. The little girl was taken and earef ully 
reared in the family of Allen Y. Brack, becoming a skillful worker and ex- 
emplary youog woman. She is now the wife of a well-to-do colored oltisen, 
William Bnrghardt, and la mistress of s nice house. The babe was taken 



and cared for by the family of D. C. Martin, of this town, snd has repaid the 
kindness by growing up sn Industrious, faithful fanner boy. Many other 
fugitives from slavery found here a helping hand in their flight to Canada : 
but few episodes occurred so purely local as the escape and harboring of the 
woman who was known here by the name of Mrs. Jones." 

Warsaw in the* War of the Rebellion. 

The promptness with which the people of Wyoming 
county responded to the first call for troops has been spoken 
of. It has been shown that in the first company that went 
to the field Warsaw was fully represented. 

In the summer of 1862 another call was made for troops, 
under which the quota for this town was ninety-three men. 
In addition to the county, state, and national bounties, the 
citizens of Warsaw raised by subscription a sum sufficient to 
offer a bounty of $60 for each recruit. Meetings were held 
to promote enlistments, and the quota of the town was soon 
filled. 

In their sphere the women labored with an enthusiasm 
fully equal to the men's; and the hospital stores and com- 
forts for the sick and wounded in the field, which they pre- 
pared and sent to the seat of war, solaced and assuaged the 
sufferings of many a poor soldier. During the entire period 
of the war the ladies of Warsaw were active in this good 
work. 

Early in 1864 the ladies and gentlemen, by a festival in 
aid of the Sanitary Commission, held in the carriage sales- 
rooms of the Messrs. Buxton, opposite the Presbyterian 
church, raised $150. 

During the summer of 1863 a call was issued for 300,000 
more men, and a draft was ordered. Warsaw's quota, how- 
ever, was made up by volunteers. 

At a special town meeting held June 21st, 1864, the town 
voted a bounty of from $300 to $500 per man, as might be 
found necessary, to secure recruits; the amount to be raised 
by a tax. This action was repeated July 12th, and similar 
action taken August 17th, by which a draft was avoided. 

By reason of the large proportion of men from Warsaw 
who enlisted for three "years, the town was not required to 
furnish any under the last call for 300,000. 

The aggregate of taxes to which the town was subjected 
by reason of the war was $60,810, besides voluntary con- 
tribution?. All this was paid within a short time after the 
close of the war and the town left free from debt. Few 
towns in the state have a more honorable record than this. 



WARSAW VILLAGE. 



Previous to 1816 Warsaw had very little the appearance of 
a village. Of framed buildings there were the tavern built by 
Judge Webster, on the corner of Buffalo and Main streets; 
a school-house on the site of the present Baptist church; a 
small house near it — the residence of Nehemiah Fargo— on 
the opposite side of the street, at the corner of Main and 
Livingston; Almon Stevens's residence, where the Congre- 
gational church now stands; the house of Dr. Sheldon, just 
north of it; a small house a few feet north from where the 
Bartlett block now is; the tavern of Russell Noble, on the 
corner of Main and Genesee streets. Just north from where 
the Presbyterian church stands was a small building in 
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which Almon Stevens kept a store, and another, used for 
the same purpose by C. L. Sheldon & Co. On the north 
side of Buffalo street, just west from the creek, Calvin Rum- 
sey had a tannery and shoe shop, in a part of which he lived. 

Warsaw began to assume more the appearance of a vil- 
lage in 1816. In 18 1 5 Simeon Cummings, of Batavia, bought 
of Judge Webster forty acres of land lying in nearly a square 
body, north from Buffalo street and west from Main. The 
primary object of this purchase was the erection of a grist- 
mill, which was put in operation in 18 16. An oil-mill was 
also built, near where the race crosses Water street, a year 
or two later. The construction of the race and the building 
of these mills gave to the growth of the place an impetus 
which it had not before had. Water street and Court street 
were laid out, and the land contiguous to them and to Main 
and Buffalo streets was divided into village lots. The first 
lots sold were on Buffalo street, and among the first build- 
ings erected was the dwelling on the north side of Buffalo 
street, nearest Main. 

Among the first buildings erected on Main street were a 
dwelling on the west side, by Dr. Augustus Frank, about a 
quarter of the way from Buffalo to Court street, and two or 
three others near the corner of Court and Main. 

It is not possible within reasonable limits to designate the 
location, time of erection, and builders of the early buildings 
here, or to follow their history. 

From 1816 to 1836 the village continued gradually to im- 
prove without any period of rapid growth. In all this time 
there were but two houses on Buffalo street west from the 
bridge. One of these was on the north side of the street 
near the bridge, and the other was the residence of Judge 
Webster, near the foot of the hill, at the corner of Buffalo 
and Wyoming streets. Mr. Webster was the owner of the 
land on both sides of the street, and by refusing to sell it in 
small parcels he prevented the growth of the village in that 
direction. In 1836 F. C. D. McKay became the owner of 
this land, and he pursued a different policy. He laid out 
streets, and subdivided the land into village lots, which he 
offered for sale. For five years subsequent to that the vil- 
lage gradually increased, and many of these lots were sold, 
but usually to laboring men, who were only able to build 
small houses. In 1841, however, the county seat was located 
here. This gave such an impetus to the growth of the vil- 
lage as it had never before received, and business and popu- 
lation have more than quadrupled. 

About ten years since several acres of ground east from 
the lots on Main street, and north from those on Genesee 
street, were purchased by George W. Frank -and E. E. Far- 
man, and subdivided into village lots with streets running 
among them. Some fine residences have been erected there, 
and within two years the area south and east from the Pres- 
byterian church has been similarly improved. 

When it is remembered that in 1841 there were but two 
brick buildings in the village, and the present number of 
elegant structures of that material is considered, and when 
the fact is recognized that in all respects the change from 
then to now is equally great, the progress which the village 
has made will be more fully appreciated than it is by those 
who have only noted these changes from year to year. 

The population of Warsaw (town) in 1865 was 2,824; in 
1870, 3,143; ^ i875. 3t437- Of the village in 1865, 1,305; 
1870, 1,631; 1875, 2,017. 



DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE, MANUFACTURING 
AND PROFESSIONS. 

MERCHANJS. 

Mr. Young in his history of Warsaw, from which this is 
mainly taken, industriously and carefully worked up the sub- 
ject of mercantile establishments at Warsaw, and furnished 
the following facts: 

The first regular storekeeper was Almon Stevens, who in 
18 13 opened a store of goods as agent for John Dixon, in 
the bar-room of the old Webster tavern. The goods were 
soon removed to a small building on or near the site of the 
Presbyterian church. Almon and Henry Stevens purchased 
the stock and continued the business till 181 7 or 1 818. As 
a matter of history it may be stated that in the building 
named, Mr. Young, so distinguished afterward as an author, 
published the first edition of his il Science of Government " 
in 1836. The book was printed and bound in this building. 
Mr. Young in his history of Warsaw says: "The building was 
removed a few years ago to Liberty street, and now it 
stands opposite the fair grounds, where it is used for a dwell- 
ing. The original printing of the sign, 'John Dixon,' can 
still be seen on the clapboards." 

In 1815 Simeon Cummings, Mr. Brigham and Dr. Shel- 
don established a store under the firm name of C. L. Shel- 
don & Co. The business was discontinued in 1816. 

In 1816 Erastus Beach, of Mt. Morris, commenced selling 
goods on the west side of Main street, nearly opposite 
Genesee street The business continued less than a year. 

Elisha Parmelee commenced trade in 181 7, and closed in 
1824. 

About 1818 Drs. C. L. Sheldon and Augustus Frank com- 
menced on a small scale in a small building on the east side 
of Main, where E. Buffalo street now runs. A larger store 
was afterward erected on the same side of the street farther 
north, and occupied by that firm, by Dr. Sheldon, and by 
Sheldon & Bascom. 

Homer and Ebenezer C. Kimberly commenced in the old 
Stevens store in 1818, afterward on the corner of Main and 
Buffalo streets. They dissolved in 1822, and E. C. Kimberly 
continued the business till 1828. 

In 1822 Dr. Augustus Frank commenced on the west side 
of Main street, and continued in the same place nearly 
thirty years. 

Elias R. Bascom became the partner of Dr. Sheldon, and 
after the latter's death in 1828 continued the business in a 
new store till his death, in 1847 or 1848. About 1825 John 
McWhorter began trade, and continued a year or two. 

In 1828 A. W. Young removed goods from Wethersfield 
and commenced business here. In 1830 J. H. Darling 
became his partner; then Mr. Young withdrew, then Young 
& Webster succeeded, then Mr. Darling succeeded them. 

In 1 83 1 Isaac C. Bronson became Dr. Frank's partner, 
retired in 1836, and went into business in 1837 with Chaun- 
cey C. Gates, who in 1843 so ^ n ' s interest to Andrew G. 
Hammond. Mr. Hammond came as agent of John Dixon 
in 1833 or 1834, left with goods in about a year, and in 1843 
returned and became the partner of Isaac C. Bronson. In 
1836 Judd & Masley established themselves in trade here; 
about 1837 Alanson Holly and James L. Darling; in 1838 
Raymond Patterson & Co.; in 1839 W. Raymond & Co., for 
two years; in 1839 Darling & Patterson (J. H. Darling and 
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John D. Patterson), for two years; about 1842 Morrison & 
Faulkner, a year; then John H. Morrison alone fot two 
years. 

Roswell Gould, who had traded at South Warsaw fifteen 
years, came to Warsaw village in 1843, and remained till 
1 85 1. He afterward engaged largely in the produce busi- 
ness. In 1845 the firm of R. O. Comstock & Co. was estab- 
lished; then followed in 1848 Comstock, Andrews & Co.; in 
1851, Watson Murray & Co.; in 1856, S. A. Murray; 1857, 
Albert Purdy, burned out in 1867; in 1859, Abel Webster. 
In 1845 Alonzo Choate succeeded Roswell Gould at South 
Warsaw; came to Warsaw in 1854, and continued one year. 
From 1847 Augustus Frank, jr., was a merchant here until 
1855; afterward A. & G. W. Frank, until 1869. 

J. M. Darling, A. Y. Breck, Seth M. Gates, Chester Hurd 
& Son, under different firm names, were in business some 
years. From 1848 to 1857 Benjamin F. Francis, jr., John 
M. David and Allen Fargo were in trade under different 
'firms. Erastus D. Day and Ransom A. Crippen were also 
engaged in trade about this time. In 1862 George L. Foote, 
R. O. Holden and Thomas S. Glover, as the firm of G. L. 
Foote & Co., commenced business. In 1864 Mr. Glover 
succeeded the firm. The business is continued by Thomas 
S. Glover & Co. In 1865 George L. Foote established a 
dry goods store, and continued two years. In 1867 A. 
Miner opened a store. It was discontinued in about a year. 
In 1868 Green & Co. commenced, and continued about a year. 
From 1874 Eugene H. Andrews was in trade two years. 

The first shoe merchant was J. W. Montgomery, who 
commenced about the year 1852. Previous to that time 
merchants had kept, among other articles, ready made boots 
and shoes, much to the disgust of shoemakers. As time 
has gone on stores for the sale of boots and shoes exclu- 
sively have come into existence. The names of the many 
shoe dealers who have done business here cannot now be 
ascertained. 

In like manner the sale of ready made clothing has come 
to be a distinct branch of trade. The names of prominent 
clothing merchants who have done business here are Fun- 
chenstein & Strauss, Elias Weisenbeck, L. Israel, A. Opcn- 
heimer, Oettinger & Levi. 

As has elsewhere been stated, a merchant in early times 
kept everything which the people required, as is now done 
to some extent in country stores. Of course the pioneer 
storekeepers wer.e the pioneer grocers, druggists, booksel- 
lers, stationers, etc., etc. 

Of hardware merchants the following are remembered: 
John Windsor, Joshua H. and J. Madison Darling, Seth M. 
Gates, Henry Garretsee, Chauncey E. Gates, Miles H. Mor- 
ris, Perry and Israel Hodge, Noble Morris, Otis S. Buxton, 
C. & T. Buxton, Simeon D. Lewis, N. R. Stedroan and 
Charles R. Williams. 

The pioneer drug store was that of Dr. Chauncey L. 
Sheldon, about 181 7; afterward Sheldon & Frank. It was 
a building no more than twelve by sixteen feet This build- 
ing, in which also was kept the post-office, has been twice 
removed, and it is now the wing of a house on the west side 
of Water street. The word post-office may still be seen on 
the frieze, partially covered by an old coat of white paint. 
From that time the principal stock of drugs and medicines 
was k'ept by Dr. Augustus Frank, in connection with his 
stock of general merchandise, until about 1850, when Edwin 



H. Lansing commenced the first separate drug business- 
The druggists since have been Charles J. Judd, James C. 
Ferris, George Reed, Artemas Blake, Gebrge Duryee, Josiah 
S. and John B. Matthews, Dr. Merrick Baker, E. D. Day, 
Alanson Holly, James O. McClure, Chauncey C. Buxton, 
Frank Lewis, Frank Wilson, Jacob K. Smith, James A. 
Bishop. 

Charles J. Judd and E. L. Fuller are believed to have been 
the earliest booksellers. They were succeeded in 1851 by 
Nehemiah Park, and he in 1854 by Lewis E. Walker, who still 
continues. Dr. John L. Clark was, about 1852, a bookseller 
for a few years. 

MANUFACTORIES. 

The pioneer saw-mill of «the town and village was that of 
Judge Webster, completed in 1805 or 1806. Another was 
built near the site of this, and it is still running. On the 
west branch of the Oatka creek four saw-mills were built, 
and some of them several times rebuilt, but they are all 
among the things that were. One or more stood on Mill 
brook, and one on lot No. 7 in the northeast part of the 
town. The one near South Warsaw and one in Warsaw vil- 
lage are ail that are in existence in the town now. 

The pioneer grist-mill was the one near South Warsaw. 
Mills were subsequently built at the head of the gulf, by 
Cyrus Webster, in 1814 or 1815 (afterward burned), and in 
the village by Simeon Cummings, as before stated, in 1816. 
This mill is still running, and is owned by John W. Sprague. 
One was built near South Warsaw in 1826 by Abiel Lathrop. 
A few years later one was built on the west branch .of the 
Oatka by Dr. Augustus Frank. In the south part of the 
village a woolen factory was converted into a grist-mill some 
years since. 

The saw mills in this town furnished only coarse lumber. 
Pine lumber, which was brought from the pine region south 
and exchanged for goods and produce, constituted quite a 
branch of trade. It was dressed and worked up by hand 
until at a comparatively recent period. In 1833 the frst 
planing-mill was erected by Hurd & Son, in the rear of the 
Baptist church, on the west side of Main street, opposite 
Livingston. This was burned in 1859, rebuilt, and again 
burned in 1865. 

The Patterson Manufacturing Company was established 
in 1866, and its name was changed to the Warsaw Manufac- 
turing Company. Its mill and shops were located on Center 
street, just south from Buffalo. They were burned in 1871 
and immediately rebuilt. The manufacture of sash, blinds, 
and all kinds of dressed lumber is carried on here, and the 
company engages largely in building. 

The first clothiery, or wool-carding and cloth-dressing- 
mill was built at South Warsaw, by Seymour Ensign, and 
another soon afterward by S. R. Glazier. In 1816 one was 
established near Cummings's grist-mill, by Samuel Hough 
and Elijah Norton. It was removed to the south part of 
the village, and afterward converted, first into a tannery, then 
into a foundry and machine shop. One of the clothieries 
at South Warsaw was in 1825 enlarged to a woolen factory. 
A few years later the manufacture of cloth was curtailed 
and a machine shop added. It was soon afterward burned. 
In 1 84 1 a woolen-mill was established in the south part of 
the village, and afterward, as before stated, converted into a 
grist-mill 
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Previous to 1824 Ephrairo Beebe conducted the business 
of repairing wagons and making sleighs. In that year 
Horace Hollister established a carriage and sleigh shop on 
Water street. In 1836 the Buxton brothers purchased this 
establishment, and commenced the business, which they en- 
larged and prosecuted very successfully, with some slight 
changes in the firm, during about thirty years. They were 
succeeded by Crippen & Williams, who discontinued the 
business in 1874. Fullington, Dibble & Co. commenced 
in 1870. The firm became Fullington & Brown, and dis- 
continued in 1878. At present there are three or four shops 
in operation. 

It is believed that Deacon John Munger built the first 
tannery in town, probably soon after he came here, in 1806. 
He prosecuted the business during twenty years. In 1814 
Calvin Rumsey established a tannery on the north side of 
Buffalo street, just west from the creek. Mr. Frank Miller 
carried on this tannery for many years. A small one was 
built in the east part of the town by Abraham W. Brown, 
and one in the south part by Solomon Truesdell. Trues- 
dell & Clark commenced one at South Warsaw about 1830. 
A tannery was established in the west part of the village by 
H. B. Jenks and H. A. Metcalf, and it has since been con- 
ducted by different firms. 

A map roller factory was established in 1853 by Weaver 
Martin & Brother, just south of the village, on the Oatka. 
The business has become a large one, and their rollers are 
sent to all parts of the United States. The present firm is 
Martin & Co. 

The pioneer foundry was that of Dr. Augustus Frank and 
Benjamin L. Watkins, established about 1824, on the north 
side of Buffalo street, between the bridge and the corner of 
Water street. Mr. Watkins soon retired, and the business 
was continued by Dr. Augustus Frank, cither alone or with 
partners, till 1837. About that time the business was re- 
moved by Gates & Garret see, into whose hands it came, to 
its present location in the south part of the'village. An ex- 
tensive business has been done at this foundry, especially in 
the manufacture of stoves. Business is continued in this 
establishment by Mavor Martin & Co. 

From 1837 to 1846 a foundry was carried on north from 
the north grist-mill by A. A. Wilder, and afterward by Hodge 
& Co. It was discontinued. 

A brick furnace was erected on Genesee street in i860 by 
William Robinson, jr., and the business prosecuted* by dif- 
ferent parties about three years and discontinued. 

The pioneer cabinet shop was established in 1817, by 
Fitch & Bosworth, on Buffalo street. George D. Farnham, 
P. Pendleton, Alanson Bartlett, Moses Osgood, L. Stedman, 
J. Spencer Bartlett and E. E. Shattuck have at different 
times carried on shops here. 

The Warsaw Furniture Company was organized in 1869. 
It erected an extensive manufactory in the town of Gaines- 
ville, and built the block on the corner of Main and Buffalo 
streets for a warehouse and salesroom. The company is 
still in existence, but it ceased business in 1875. 

PHYSICIANS, 

The following list of the medical practitioners of Warsaw, 
with the years of practice, is believed to be nearly correct: 

Chauncey L. Sheldon, from 1808 until his last illness. He 
died in 1828. 



Augustus Frank commenced in 18 17. He was engaged 
regularly in practice during a few years, but afterward, by 
reason of mercantile and otb,er extensive business, he only 
practiced occasionally. He resided in Warsaw until his 
death in 1851. 

Daniel Rumsey practiced about two years from 18x7, 
then removed to Alexander. He returned about the year 
1823, and after several years' practice removed to Silver 
Creek and engaged in trade. 

Cyrus Rumsey, a brother of Daniel, commenced in 1822, 
and after six years removed to Medina, Orleans county, 
thence to Ohio, where be died. 

Peter Caner practiced from 1827 until his last sickness. 
He died in 1854. 

Thomas P. Baldwin commenced soon after Dr. Caner, 
continued about two years, removed to Ogden, returned and 
practiced during two intervals. 

Seth S. Ransom came in 1831, and after practicing about 
eight years removed to Burlington, Iowa. 
' Ethan E. Bartlett practiced here three years from 1831, 
resumed in 1848, practiced regularly during a number of 
years, and occasionally afterward. 

Jonathan Hurlburt commenced in 1834 and continued 
about two years; Lindorf Potter about two years from 1842; 
N. D. Stebbins from 1842 a year or more, and removed to 
Detroit From 1849 or 1850 Dr. House practiced about a 
year. John G. Meachem practiced from about i860 until 
1862, and removed to Racine, Wis. From about 1850 to 
1855 Charles W. Bel den, who had previously been here, 
practiced in Warsaw. Charles A. Dake practiced most of 
the time from 1850 until 1867. Dr. Blanchard was here 
about six months in 1852 or 1853. Dr. Day practiced a few 
months in 1853. Dr. Gardner commenced in 1854, and 
practiced about two years. In 1854 Dr. Wells was with 
C. A. Dake a few months. Dr* West practiced in C. A. 
Dake's office one year (1854). In 1859 C. M. Dake 'suc- 
ceeded his brother, and continued in town about six years. 
In 1862 Milan Baker succeeded John G. Meachem, and he 
continues. Dr. E. W. Jenks was here one year (1862). In 
1863 Dr. R. B. Roberts came and he continues in practice. 
Dr. F. C. Pitts came in 1866 and stayed about two years. 
Dr. Phelan remained one year (1867). In 1868 Dr. Miller 
& Son discontinued after a practice of one or two years. In 
1868 Dr. Maynard commenced, and continued about two 
years. In 187 1 Dr. O. B. Adams located here; he con- 
tinues in practice. Dr. J. R. Smith, Who came in 1872, con- 
tinued until his death, in 1879. Dr. Evarts was here one 
year (1876) and left. In 1878 Dr. Wheeler practiced six 
months and left. In 1879 Drs. Denton and Lusk opened 
offices here and are still in practice. Dr. Tibbets has been 
here many years and continues in practice. 

LAWYERS. 

The following is a list of the attorneys who have 

practiced in Warsaw, with the years in which they 

commenced practice : 

Robert Moore, 1817; Mahew Safford, 1817 ; Warren Loomta, 1817 or 1818: 
Theopbilus Oapen, 1818 or 1818 ; James Crocker, 1821 or 1822 ; Ferdinand C. D. 
McKay, 1823; Thomas J. Sutherland, 1684 or 1886: James B. Doollttle and 
Linns W. Thayer, 1841; W. Riley Smith. 1847; William 8. Crosier, 1847; 
Leonard W. 8mlth, 1848; Charles W. Bailey, I860; Harlow L. Comstock. 1860; 
Charles Henshaw, 1858; Alonso W.Wood, 1858; Lloyd A. Uayward, 1864; 
Byron Healy, 1857 ; Henry C. Page, 1858 ; Elbert E. Farman. 1868 ; Myron B. 
Bartlett, 1880; I. Samuel Johnson, 1881 ; Augustus Harrington, 1884 ; 
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N. Pteroe, L. Lookwood Thayer. 1887; Robert Snow, 1888; C. T. Bartlett* 
18TO ; 8. B. Bartlett, 1878; B. R. Fmrman, tad, 18T5 ; B. M. Bartlett, 1879 ; John 
8. Rockwell, 1879. 

Post-Offices i*r Warsaw. 

Only three post-offices have been established in this 
town— one at South Warsaw in 1850, with Alonzo Choate 
postmaster; another, named East Warsaw, in the southeast 
part of the town, Evans postmaster. Both were dis- 
continued after a few years. 

The office in Warsaw village was established in 181 1. 
The postmasters, with the dates of their appointments, have 
been Chauncey L. Sheldon, April 12th, 181 1, January 24th, 
1826; Elias R. Bascom, March 3d, 1828; Isaac C. Bronson, 
August 20th, 1841; William K. Crooks, March xoth, 1843; 
Edwin L. Fuller, July 5th, 1845; Charles W. Bailey, May 
3d, 1849; Jacob W. Knapp, February 28th, 1853; Seth M. 
Gates, May 28th, 1861, June 3d, 1865; W. H. Mcrril, July 
9th, 1870, June 7th, 1874; William D. Miner, July 21st, 
1874, December 14th, 1874. 

Previous to 181 1 the mail matter for the people here was 
received and sent at the office in Batavia. Shortly after the 
establishment of an office here a post route' was established 
from Geneseo to Lake Erie, connecting with a route already 
established between Geneseo and Canandaigua. Over this 
route Levi Street, of Sheldon, was the mail carrier during 
many years; and as late as 18 16 he carried it in saddle- 
bags on horseback when the roads were in a bad condition . 

Before the adoption of the three-cent letter rate a letter 
written on one piece of paper was charged — for 30 miles or 
less, 6# cents; from 30 to 80, 10 cents; from 80 to 150, 12^ 
cents; from 150 to 400, 18 # cents; and for more than 400, 
25 cents. 

Newspapers. 

The first newspaper published within the territory com- 
prised in the county of Wyoming was established in War- 
saw, in 1828. It was called the Genesee Register, and was 
published by Levi and Warham Walker. For three months it 
was neutral in politics, after which time it espoused the cause 
of anti-masonry, which caused the withdrawal of patronage 
to such an extent as to compel the publishers to relinquish 
its publication at the end of six months. 

In May, 1830, Andrew W. Young commenced the War- 
saw Sentinel, which was continued until December, 1831, 
when it was merged in the Republican Advocate, of Batavia. 

In 1836 the American Citizen was commenced by J. A. 
Hadley, at Warsaw. It was published here one year, and 
then removed to Perry, where it was published by Mitchell 
& Warren. The publication was continued until 1841, when 
the concern was removed to Rochester. 

The Watch Tower, a Baptist paper, was issued from the 
office of the American Citizen at Warsaw in 1839, by Ansel 
Warren, and published about one year. 

A campaign paper, called the Register, was published in 
1840, by Isaac N. Stoddart and John H. Bailey. 

In 1844 E. L. Fuller started the Wyoming Republican at 
Warsaw, and continued it until March, 1847. 

The Western New Yorker was commenced at Perry in 
January, 1841, by John H. Bailey. Shortly afterward it 
passed into the hands of Barlow & Woodward, who re- 
moved it to Warsaw. It was successively published by 
Barlow & Blanchard, S. S. Blanchard, and, after his death, 



by H. A. Dudley until April 1st, 1858; subsequently by E. 
W. Andrews, Andrews & Harrington, Harrington & Farman, 
Morse & Merrill and W. H. Merrill, who continued its pub- 
lication until October, 1864, when it was united with the 
Wyoming Mirror, and was published by Dudley & Merrill 
till August, 1875, since which time it has been published by 
H. A. Dudley. 

The Wyoming County Mirror was started at, Warsaw in 
March, 1848; Alanson Holley, publisher. From October, 
1849, H. A. Dudley was a partner until September, 1850, 
when he retired. Mr. Holley continued publication until 
1855, wncn he sold out to E. L. Babbitt and R. S. Lewis. 
In March, 1857, Mr. Lewis became sole proprietor, and he 
continued such until March, 1858, when W. H. Merrill be- 
came a partner with Lewis. January 1st, 1859, H. A. Dudley 
purchased the Mirror, and published it until October, 1864. 
when it was merged in the Western New Yorker. 

The Arcade Times was started in November, 1869, by 
S. W. Wade, and published at Arcade until January, 1876, 
when it was removed to Warsaw, and in October, 1876, the 
name was changed to the Wyoming County Times, by which 
it is now known. 

The Wyoming Democrat was commenced at Warsaw in 
March, 1863, by John Ransom, and published till August, 
1870, when it was purchased by B. H. Randolph, who 
changed its name to the Wyoming County Democrat, and by 
whom it is now published. 

The Masonic Tidings was commenced in 1865, as a semi- 
monthly, at Warsaw, by John Ransom. In 1870 it was re- 
moved to Lockport and published for one year, when it 
suspended. 

Cemeteries in Warsaw. 

The first cemetery in the town was that which is now 
known as the " old burying ground," on the east side of 
Main street. In the spring of 1804 a two-year-old son of 
Sterling Stearns died at Mr. Webster's. "Amos Keeny, 
William Webster and Elijah Cutting," says Mr. Young, " cut 
away a few trees, dug. a grave and buried the child. A son 
of Nehemiah Fargo, five years of age, drowned in the Oatka 
creek the ensuing fall, was next buried in that ground. The 
third burial was that of Dwight Noble, the first adult per- 
son who died in this town, January, 1807. In due time 
definite bounds were fixed and the lot enclosed." 

As nearly as can be learned the only title to this ground 
that was ever acquired was given by the owners of the land 
to individuals purchasing lots. It appears from the town 
records that it was treated as public property, and during 
many years sextons were appointed at the annual town meet- 
ing. 

Two other burial grounds were opened in the east part of 
the town, and one on the West hill near the " Hatch farm; " 
but they were given up, and not being public property they 
have been plowed over and effaced. 

It soon .became necessary to enlarge the old ground, and 
in March, 1850, the Warsaw Cemetery Association was 
formed, and the following officers were elected: Elijah Nor- 
ton, Edwin B. Miller, George H. Morris, Abel Webster, 
Alanson Holley, John A. McElwain, Joshua H. Darling, 
Timothy H. Buxton and Allen Fargo. The* trustees bought 
and laid out the lot of R. R. Munger, on the west side of 
the road, opposite the old burying ground. The cemetery 
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was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies on the 7th of 
September, 1850, the clergymen of the village taking part. 
The address was delivered by Judge W. Riley Smith, and 
original odes prepared for the occasion were sung. In April, 
1876, a committee consisting of Augustus Frank, Timothy 
H. Buxton and Simeon D. Lewis was appointed to buy 
additional ground. In October, 1877, this committee bough t 
about eight acres just south of the "old burying ground " 
belonging to the Renwick estate, lying on the east side of 
Main street and nearly opposite the present cemetery. 

The present trustees of the association are Augustus 
Frank, Wolcott J. Humphrey, Noble Morris, Simeon D. Lewis, 
James O. McClure, Joseph H. Brown, Norman R. Stedman, 
Lloyd A. Hayward and Abram B. Lawrence, of whom the 
following are the officers: President, Hon. Augustus Frank; 
vice-president, Joseph H. Brown; secretary, James O. Mc- 
Clure; treasurer, Simeon D. Lewis; executive committee — 
W. J. Humphrey, Noble Morris, Norman R. Stedman. 

Fire Department — Great Fire— Water Works. 

About 1834 the citizens of Warsaw bought a fire engine 
and hose. A fire company was organized, embracing many 
of the prominent men of the town. The engine house stood 
on the south side of Genesee street, just in the rear of the 
tavern on the corner of Main and Genesee streets. The 
organization continued many years, but was finally allowed 
to 'disband. 

What has been known in Warsaw as the great fire occurred 
on the night of February 19th, 1867. It broke out about 
midnight in a photographic gallery on the west side of Main 
street, where L. E. Walker's book store now stands. From 
the corner o( Buffalo and Main streets all the buildings on 
the east side of Main street to a point opposite Genesee 
street were burned. The value of the property destroyed 
was about $150,000. The final result was favorable, for the 
"burnt district " was rebuilt in vastly superior style. 

In October, 1868, within the limits of the district before 
burnt, two grocery stores and a clothing store were destroyed, 
involving a loss of about $30,000. 

This fire (the last serious one in the village) awakened 
people to the necessity of providing suitable protection. A 
public meeting was at once called. The formation of a 
joint stock company, to utilize the supply of water which 
was known, to exist in the vicinity, was resolved on. A 
charter was granted by the Legislature in 1869, naming as 
corporators John A. McElwain, William Bristol, Ransom A. 
Crippen, Thomas S. Glover, Augustus Frank, William D. 
Miner and Timothy H. Buxton. The capital stock was 
fixed at $20,000, with the privilege of an increase to 
$25,000. During the summer of 1869 surveys and estimates 
were made by James O. McClure, and in the spring of 1870 
the entire work was let by contract to Messrs. Michel Ion 
& Sexton, of Philadelphia, who completed it in the 
autumn of that year. The reservoir on the East hill is fed 
by numerous springs, and has an elevation above Main 
street of two hundred and sixty-five feet. The water was 
let into the pipes on the 26th of November, 1870, and 
since that time the supply has never failed. 

Although the only object of these works was to furnish a 
supply of water for protection against fire, the water came 
to be used for domestic purposes to such an extent that it 
was deemed expedient to increase the supply. For this 



purpose a reservoir was constructed on the West hill, about 
two miles southwest from the village, at an elevation of 
three hundred and twenty feet, and connected by pipes 
with the works already constructed. This reservoir has an 
abundant supply of water, and there are facilities for 
increasing this supply to any necessary extent. The 
expense was defrayed from the income of the company 
without increase of the capital stock. More than four 
miles of supply mains are laid in the principal streets, and 
five hydrants are placed at proper intervals. The reservoirs 
are so high that no engines are needed. The water is also 
utilized to some extent for the propulsion of light machinery. 

The fire department of Warsaw was established in 187 1. 
During that year Cataract hose company was organized, 
with W. W. Moody as foreman and twenty-four members. 

In 1877 Warsaw hook and ladder company was organ- 
ized, with twenty-four members, and John Hanigan foreman. 
In that year both companies acquired a legal status under 
the general act of incorporation. Both are provided with 
carts, hose, ladders, etc., at the expense of the village. 

George M. Jennings and Charles Klein are the foremen 
respectively of the hose and hook and ladder companies. 

The chief engineers of the fire department have been the 
following: William Bristol, 1871, 1872: James O. McClure, 
1873, l8 74» 1879; Simeon D. Lewis, 1875-77; Spencer 
Cronkhite, 1878. 

Library and Reading-Rooms. 

In 1823 a library was established under the act of April 
1st, 1796. The following were the subscribers: 
James Crocker, Caaunoey L. Sheldon, TheoptaHat Capon. n-ij«— ♦■» L. Wet- 
kins, John Crocker, Howard Bosworth, Daniel BoekweU, Henry Woodward, 
John A. MeBwaln, Jonas Cutting, Aaron Ramsey, Lyman Morris, Jostah 
Horej, Eli Dibble, Jr., William G. Whitney, Hiram QMdtaae, Allen largo, 
BOss Kidder, OlirerLee, Blsha W. SeoreL Solomon Morris, Jr., John Fee- 
gies, Augustus Frank, Gyms Btoe, JBIiJah Norton, R. C. Klmberly, John 
wader, Frsnots Newton, Samuel MoWhorter, Mayhew Sefford, Nehemmh 
Park, Jr^Bisar Webster, Samuel Barnard, John TrnesdsU, Treads Tstss, 
* Augustine U. Baldwin, Bdward Putnam and John B. 



In 1 84 1 a " Mechanics' Reading-room " was fitted up in 
an upper room of a wooden building on the west side of 
Main street, about where the Bank of Warsaw now stands. 
The room was well supplied with papers, and particularly 
those of scientific interest. Although it was conducted by 
the mechanics of the village, it was open to others. 

In 1868 a reading-room was opened over the Bank of 
Warsaw, well filled with papers, magazines and quite a 
number of valuable books. The number of visitors has 
been large. 

Town Clocks. 

About the year 1835 or ,8 3 6 a cloc * was P^ced in the 
tower of the old Presbyterian church. It was bought and 
mostly paid for by Dr. Frank and a few others. It kept 
good time, and continued in use until the old church was 
removed in 1864, to make way for the present beautiful 
brick structure. 

The following transcript from the town record for 1866 
gives a sufficient history of the purchase and setting up of 
the second clock: 

"Whereat the town of Wsrssw has provided 1600, and the Tillage of War- 
saw has provided ggOO, to purchase a town dock to be pnt up In the tower of 
the Pr e sbyteri an ehureh in Warsaw, and said town snd Tillage hare ap- 
pointed John A. MeBhrain and Jeremiah Watts s committee to pnrnnass 
said dock snd make arrangements with the trustees of Union Boetsty for 
r said otook in said tower, snd hare full power in the premises; now, 
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S^U 5? ****** «* Watts, at such committee, igm to pur- 
^•ff/n* Proride such olook ss shell be esttafsctoiy to the trustees of Mid 
society, and to pey for the wnenot exceedm* the ram of $700; and If tbo 
same shall cost any more than that ram said trustees shall be rcspooelhlefor 
«S "S?" ° V T flW ' * Dd PenD,t the "■• to *• P ut U P in "« tow« and re- 
^HZ?" ft*??* tnmm m *"** ro ««»™ * offlce shall comply 
with the terms of the following agreement, tIs.: 

u Bald trustees agree that said dock may be put upend kept up In mid 
tower : andtofurnlaharaitablebaUforthesame to strike upon; and that 
any iMnon appointed by the trusteei of eiid village shall have the right 
and Prirttege of entering said chureh at all proper times for the purpose of 
repairing and taking oare of said dock, and keeping the same running and 
in running order." 



This agreement was signed by J. A. McElwain and Jer- 
emiah Watts, committee, and by T. H. Buxton, Samuel 
Fisher, 2nd, Augustus Frank, Ransom A. Crippen and H. A. 
Dudley as trustees of Union Society. 

Banking. 

During many years after the first settlement of this town 
what little banking business was necessary was done at 
Canandaigua, and later at Geneseo and Batavia, especially 
at the Bank of Genesee at Batavia. 

In 1 85 1 Joshua H. Darling established an individual bank 
at Warsaw, with a capital of $50,000. It was termed the 
Wyoming County Bank, and was a well managed institution. 
It closed in 1865 as an individual concern. Mr. Darling 
was president up to that time. The cashiers were E. May- 
nard, Charles Mosher, H. A. Metcalf, J. Darling and Henry 
B. Jenks. 

The Wyoming County National Bank was organized in 
1865 with a capital of $100,000. The directors were 
Joshua H. Darling, Augustus Frank, Henry B. Jenks, Lloyd 
A. Hayward and Artemas Blake. 

The present directors are W. J. Humphrey, L. H. Hum- 
phrey, jr., Lloyd A. Hayward, George G. Hoskins and 
Simeon D. Lewis. 

The presidents have been Joshua H. Darling, Lloyd A. 
Hayward and Wolcott J. Humphrey. L. Hayden Hum- 
phrey, jr., was chosen vice-president in 1873, and continues 
in that position. The cashiers have been H. B. Jenks and 
H. A. Metcalf. 

The Bank of Warsaw commenced business February 1st, 
1 87 1. The Western New Yorker noticed the opening of 
the bank as follows: 

/•This Institution opened under Tery favorable olroumstanoes last week 
The growth of our village, 1U lncrea*ng bulnem In mano^rsTand 
trade, and the wealth of the country around render Warsaw a good point 
for additional hanking business. It seems almost a necessity. snoTherel i 
• general expression of satisfaction at the opening of so pr omising nn fnttl 
tutioo and under such excellent management. Ibebulldlnglisslhssn under 
construction for some months P^sndltlssafetosay^berelsnotamore 
convenient or tasteful bank buUdlng in this part of tbentate. Nothing hat 
S?J. t 4 n nd0 ?! ^ make tb «*«U<tog^ model for b^ ^^Jl and 
all that skill could produce or money purchase to iraarantee^Mftat ™»t«w 
^hesb^fredysupplied. The bank 1. own^an^b.^^ 
Hon. Augustus Prank, one of the meet mgaoloua. prudent, pubu^spWj 
and sound business men in the State, and one whose character wuTtonlre 
confldenoe in the public mind. He has been uniformly successful In Tdlhto 
varied business enterprises hitherto, watchful of all public and private 
interests committed to his care, and his complete success now Is weUas. 
sured." 

The bank is located on Main street, in a beautiful brick 
building erected for the purpose. From its commencement 
it has been a successful, popular and well managed bank. 

George T. Loomis was its first cashier, for one year. 

Eben O. McNair succeeded Mr. Loomis as cashier, and still 
remains as such, with Edward T. Buxton as assistant cashier. 

Warsaw Gas Works. 
In 1859 measures were taken to light the places of busi- 



ness and the dwellings on the principal streets with gas. 
Messrs. Lawrence and Metcalf, under the name of the " War- 
saw Gaslight Company," erected works, and about a mile of 
mains were laid on Main and Buffalo streets. The gas was 
made from resin, and this being a product of the south, 
when the Rebellion broke out the price so advanced as to 
stop the manufacture of gas. Prior to this, however, the 
proprietors had been obliged to close their works. 

Immediately after the close of the war in 1865 these works 
were bought by Messrs. Jeffres & Garlock, of Rochester, 
who bad acquired the right to manufacture petroleum gas, 
which was then a new discovery. The works was fitted up 
for this purpose, and in the spring of 1867 gas was again 
sent through the mains. They operated successfully about 
three years, under the superintendence of Colonel J. O. Mc- 
Clure. They were then sold to Messrs. Hulett & Pettibone, 
of Niagara Falls, who changed them so as to manufacture 
the gas from naphtha. In 1871 the buildings were entirely 
consumed. 

Immediately afterward the Citizens' Gaslight Company of 
Warsaw was formed, with a capital of $15,000. New 'and 
enlarged works were built, and the street mains were ex- 
tended. There are now about four miles of mains, and the 
number of consumers averages about two hundred. The 
price per thousand feet is $3, and the annual consumption 
is about one million feet. The gas is excellent, giving a light 
excelled by none. 

The directors are Hon. Augustus Frank, Wolcott J. 
Humphrey, Byron Healy, Simeon D. Lewis, Lansori C 
Woodruff, Thaddeus G. Hulett, Stoughton Pettibone, Ben- 
jamin F. Fargo and Norman D. Stedman. 

The president of the board is Simeon D. Lewis; secretary 
and treasurer, Benjamin F. Fargo; superintendent, Spencer 
Cronkhite. 

Schools at Warsaw. 

The first select school was commenced about 1835, *nd 
continued some two years. Rev. Anson Tuthill, who hid 
taught in the Middlebury Academy, was the teacher. 

Another select school was established by Rev. Julius 
Steele, pastor of the Presbyterian church, about 1825, 
and continued till the time of his removal, in 183 1. 

Rev. Stephen Parker, of Geneva, established an academic 
school in 1835 ™d continued it till 1837. Similar schools, 
the dates of which are not remembered, were taught by Mr. 
Paddock, Charles J. Judd and Josiah Hurty. 

In 1822 a select school for youqg ladies was taught by 
Maria Clark, of Le Roy, and subsequently another by Lu- 
cinda Gregg, of Londonderry, N. H., who became the wife of 
Hon. William Patterson, a much esteemed citizen of Warsaw 
and a member of Congress. 

A similar school was established in 1844, and continued 
several years by Anna P. Sill, afterward the founder of the 
well known female seminary at Rockford, 111. 

Miss Sophronia Broughton commenced a select school for 
young ladies on Livingston street, with assistant teachers 
Miss Quick, of Auburn, and Miss Arnot, of Pennsylvania. 
Miss Broughton is one of the most accomplished teachers in 
the United States. 

Miss Emeline Monroe, afterward Mrs. Eli Rood, of Weth- 
ersfield, was a teacher of common and select schools some 
seven years, between 1830 and 1840. About this time what 
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were termed infant schools became very popular, and such 
a school was established in Warsaw by Catharine W. Blanch- 
ard, who married Hon. John Fisher, now of Batavia. 

In 1877 Miss A. A. Bartlett, who had been a successful 
teacher of adults, established a kindergarten — a form of 
primary school introduced in this country about ten years 
since. At first the number of children received was limited 
to ten, but the success of the undertaking was such that it 
became necessary to remove that limit. 

As the population of the village increased the district 
school house, which was sufficient for all the needs of the 
district when erected, was found to be too small, and a more 
capacious house was erected on Genesee street. The second 
story was used for select schools, public meetings and various 
other purposes for twenty years. It was used as a masonic 
lodge room till the anti-masonic excitement in 1826, when it 
was given up by the masons. In the second story of this build- 
ing was held the first county court. After it ceased to be 
used for school purposes it became the property of Isaac C. 
Bronson, who removed it to the west side of Main street 
and converted it into stores. In the fire of 1867 it was 
burned. 

Soon after the organization of the county the proposition 
was made and carried out to consolidate the school districts 
in the village and its immediate vicinity, and to establish a 
union graded school. Several districts were consolidated 
and new school buildings were erected in 1846, on the west 
side of Main street, just south from the Baptist church and 
nearly opposite the residence of Allen Fargo. Other small 
buildings were afterward erected in different parts of the 
village, on Genesee, Brooklyn and other streets, and used 
principally for primary scholars. The principal edifice, on 
Main street, was of cobblestone, thirty-seven by thirty-five 
feet, and two stories in height. Its cost was $1,500, which 
at that time was considered a large expenditure for a school- 
house. 

The first school in this building was taught by C. J. Judd, 
assisted by Misses Merrill and Stevens. It had one hundred 
and seventy pupils during the first term. This was a dis- 
trict school, and was subject to all the rules and regulations 
which governed other district schools. It was soon found 
that though this was a great improvement on the pre-exist- 
ing condition it did not yet meet the wants of the people; and 
the idea of adding to it an academic department was con- 
ceived. Necessary legislation was procured, and a meeting 
was held on the 13th of September, 1853, "for the purpose 
of determining by vote of the district whether a union free 
school shall be established therein, in conformity with the 
provisions of the act passed June 18th, 1853/' providing for 
the organization of the academic department. 

It was determined to establish a union free school in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the law, and John A. 
McElwain, Joshua H. Darling, Alanson Holly, Sanford L. 
Boughton, Charles W. Belden and Lloyd A. Hayward were 
chosen members of the board of education. Subsequently 
all the necessary legal steps were taken. 

At the time of the change Horace Briggs was principal of 
the school. The following have been employed since: in 
1853, Richard K. Sanford, since State senator from another 
district, and Horace Briggs, assistant; 1834, Prof. H. F. 
Wright (since of the Cortland Normal School), with S. D. 
Lewis as assistant; 1855 and 1856, Profs. Sykes and Brig- 



ham; 1857, Prof. H. F. Wright again and Miss Kate Leland. 
During several years Miss Juliette Cooley,, an accomplished 
teacher, was an assistant. In 1858 Prof. E. P. Harris (since 
of Amherst College) was employed; i860, Prof. Joseph Gile 
and his sister, Mary; 1861, Prof. O. H. Stevens and Miss 
Mary Gile; 1862, Winslow Schofield and Miss Gile; 186310 
187 1, Prof. C. H. Dann, with Miss Gile, Miss Lizzie Gates, 
Miss Jennie Ferris and Miss Belle Bristol, successively, as 
assistants; in 1871, Prof. Peck, during a term or two, then 
Prof. T. C. Selden, till the new school building was erected, 
except during the spring term of 1873, when Mrs. Jennie 
Ferris Martin was principal. 

In 187 1 and 1872 meetings of the citizens were held in the 
union tchool building to discuss the question of disposing 
of all the outlying primary school premises, and bringing all 
the departments into one centrals chool building. In Jan- 
uary, 1872, at a very large meeting, plans of a building were 
presented, and after discussion, by a vote of 104 to 52, it 
was " resolved that it is the sense of this meeting that the 
central union school system is best for this district;" and by 
109 to 7 "that there should be an entire new school building 
in this school district." Augustus Frank,Thomas S. Glover, 
W. J. Humphrey, S. D. Lewis and E. E. Farman were ap- 
pointed a committee to examine and procure estimates of 
the cost of different sites for the new building. 

The edifice was erected in 1872 and 1873, Dv the Warsaw 
Manufacturing Company, at a cost, including grounds, of 
about $40,000. It was dedicated September 16th, 1873, and 
the school opened with Prof. S. M. Dodge as principal, and 
Mrs. Jennie F. Martin preceptress. In 1875 Prof. A. P. 
Chapin became the principal. The faculty in 1879 consisted 
of A. P. Chapin, principal; Mrs. Jennie F. Martin, precep- 
tress, and William H. Dexter, Henry B. Haw, Misses Hettie 
Spink, Libbie Hain and Mary E. Dann, assistants. 

The board of education for 1879 were L. A. Hayward, 
president; O. W. Bailey, secretary; H. A. Dudley, N. R. 
Stedman, S. D. Purdy, N. D. Fisher. 

CHURCH HISTORIES. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF WARSAW. 

Rev. Mr. Van Nest formed a class in the south part of the 
town in 1807, and Revs. Joseph Gatchell and James Mitch- 
ell visited the town in 1809. 

The members of the first class were Solomon Morris, sen., 
and John Morris, with their wives, and others, whose names 
cannot be learned. In 18 10 Revs. William Brown and John 
Kimberlin organized a class or society in the north part of 
the town, and of this Josiah Hovey, sen., Simeon Hovcy 
and Josiah Hovey, jr., and their wives, with others, are re- 
membered as members. Simeon Hovey, Josiah Hovey and 
Shubael Morris were the first class leaders. 

Among the first regular preachers on the circuit which 
included this town was Rev. Loring Grant. It is said that 
Mrs. Grant sometimes accompanied her husband on horse- 
back on his circuit of near three hundred miles. 

The "First Methodist Episcopal Society of Warsaw" was 
legally organized in 1820. The one hundred-acre lot promised 
by the Holland Company to the first church in a town was 
divided between this society and the Union Society. 

The first trustees of this society were Simeon Hovey, 
Chester Hurd, John Morris, Anson A. Perkins, Nathan B. 
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Miller, Lyman Parker, Josiah Hovey, Roderic Chapin, jr., 
and Eleazer Smith. 

The first chuich edifice was built three-quarters of a mile 
north from the center of the village, in 1824. It was re- 
moved to the site of the present one in 1835. In 1853 it 
was sold to Rev. J. W. Hines, removed to the south side of 
Buffalo street, near the bridge, and arranged for dwellings. 
The new church, which was finished in 1854, was im- 
proved, repainted, and frescoed in 1868, at an expense of 
$1,300. 

Strong resolutions were adopted at the quarterly confer- 
ence of which this society formed a part in 1836, on the sub- 
ject of temperance, and in 1845 and 1848 against the order 
of Odd Fellows. 

The following is a list of the preachers for each year on 
the circuit which has included Warsaw. Districts have of- 
ten, and circuits oftener, been changed since the formation 
of a society here: 

In 1801, Jtm« Mitchell, Jotepb GatdMll; 1810, John Ktmberlln. William 
Brown; Mil, Loring- Grant, BUJah Metomlf ; 18U, Renaldo Brerta; 1818, 
Elijah King, Bbeneaar DoUttle; 18U, William Brown, Elijah Warren ; 1816, 
Jamat H. Harris ; 1810, Robert MenahaU, Thomas MoGee ; 1817. James Hall ; 
1818, Aurora Seager, Fetas Foster; 1819, Are Williams; 1M0, James Hall, 
Zeeharlah Paddock ; 1881, James Gilmore, Jasper Bennett ; 1888, John Ar- 
nold, Asa Orcntt; 1888, Asa Orcntt, John Beggarly ; 1884, Andrew Prlndle, 
J. B. Roach: 1888, Benjamin Williams. Andrew Prlndle: 1888, Benajah WU- 
lmms, Asa AbeL Jonathan Hnestls; 1887, Morgan Sherman, Robert Parker; 
1888, Gleeen Fillmore, Mioha Beager, Chester N. Adgate; 1808, John Cosart, 
Joseph Atwood; 1880, Hiram May. Joseph Atwood; 1881, Mlfflm Harker, 
George Wilkinson; 1888, Mifflin Harker, Sheldon Dollttle; 1888, Sheldon 
DoUttle, Merritt Preston; 1884, 1885, Reader Smith; 1888, Richard Wright, 
A. O. Hall; 1887, Richard Wright; 1888, James Hail; 1808, Hiram May; 1840, 
Nelson Hoag; 1841, Salmon Judd ; 1848, Salmon Judd; 1848, Chaunoey S. 
Baker ; 1844, Joseph Pearsall; 1848, John B. Jenkins; 1848. John B. Jenkins; 
1847, Charles D. Burlingham ; 1848, Darid Nichols; 1848, I860, King Darid 
Nettleton; 1881. J. W. Hlnes ; 1868. J. W. Hines ; 1868, Zenas Hard; 1864, B, 
F. McNeil ; 1866, Griflm Smith ; 1868, 1867. William C. Willing ; 1866, Sumner 
C. Smith; I860, I860, B.M. Buck; 1861, 1888, Schuyler Parker; 1868, 1864. J.H. 
Bayuss; 1886, RoUln C. Welch ; 1886, H. H. Lyman ; 1887, M. H. Rice; 1888, 
I860, 0. 8. Chamberlayn ; 1870-73, B. T. Green ; 1878, D. Letsenring; 1874. J. T. 
Brownell; 1876, J. Copeland ; 1878, T. Gsrdus; 1977, 1878, William S. Tuttle. 

The present number of members is 130. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OP WARSAW. 

The first religious society formed in Warsaw was termed 
the Union Society. It was composed mainly of Presbyte- 
rians and Baptists, and it continued to be supported by 
people of both denominations from the time of its origin, in 
'1808, and its legal incorporation, in 181 2, to 1819, when the 
Presbyterians purchased the interest of the Baptists in the 
meeting-house which had been built by the Union Society, 
and the latter organization was dissolved or lapsed. During 
the existence of the Union Society both the Presbyterians 
and Baptists had organizations. The Presbyterians date 
their organization at the same time with that of the Union 
Society. 

The Presbyterian church was organized July 14th, 1808, 
by Rev. John Lindsley, a missionary. The names of the 
members at its organization are Edward Goodspeed, Elipha- 
let Parker, Luther Parker, Ezra Walker, Abraham Reed, 
Israel Branch, Polly Day, Prudence A. Walker, Martha 
Parker and Rhoda Parker. The first deacons were Elipha- 
let Parker and Israel Branch. 

During several years the church was supplied by mis- 
sionaries and occasional ministers, among whom Rev. Messrs. 
Jjndsley, Phelps, Parmelee, Spencer and Ayer are remem- 
bered. 

At first the form of government of this church was Con- 
gregational, but about the year 1813 the record seems to 



show that it " formed a relation " with the presbytery, 
though it retained the Congregational form of government. 

In 1 8 13 Rev. Silas Hubbard was installed as pastor, but 
by reason of failing health he resigned in 1814. He was 
succeeded in 18 16 by Rev. Hippocrates Rowe, who preached 
alternately here and at Orangeville. His pastorate termi- 
nated at his death, two years later. 

In 181 7 the first church edifice was erected and enclosed 
by. the Presbyterians and Baptists. It was said by some to 
be the first erected west from the Genesee river in the State 
of New York. It was used in the summer season during 
several years, and in 182 c the Presbyterians purchased the 
interest of the Baptists and completed the building. 

In 1818 the church organized the first Sunday-school, one 
of the first in the State. 

After the death of Mr. Rowe the church was supplied by 
different clergymen, and among them Rev. Norris Bull, who 
labored with them during two periods of about a year each, 
the last terminating in the spring of 182 1. It was afterward 
supplied occasionally by Revs. Calvin Colton, E. Chapin, 
Samuel T. Mills, Amos Brown and others. 

From 182s Rev. Abial Parmelee supplied the church about 
four years, and during two years the supply cannot be ascer- 
tained. From 1828 to 1831 Rev. Julius Steele was the min- 
ister; then for a year Rev. Isaac Oakes. Rev. Ezra Scovel 
was installed pastor in 1833. 

In 1834 the session passed resolutions disapproving of 
slavery and commending efforts looking toward its aboli- 
tion. 

During 1837 and a portion of 1838 the church was sup- 
plied by Revs. O. S. Powel, H. A. Sackett, William Bridg- 
man and others. In 1838 Rev. Daniel Waterbury became 
pastor, but died after a pastorate of a few weeks. 

In 1839 Rev. Ralph S. Cramp ton was installed. During 
the following winter the church was divided, a number leav- 
ing and forming the Congregational chureh, and Rev. Mr. 
Crampton exchanged pastorates with Rev. Richard Kay, of 
Holly, who remained till 1845, and was succeeded by Rev. 
A. C. McClelland, and he within a year by Rev. Hugh Mair, 
D. D., who continued a year. 

In 1847 Rev. Abraham T. Young became pastor, and he 
supplied the church three years. During his pastorate a 
parochial school was established, which continued during 
twelve or fourteen years. Rev. John R. Cornin supplied 
the church for a year after Mr. Young, and Rev. Edward 
Wall during a few weeks. 

In 1852 Rev. Stuart Mitchell was ordained and installed; 
he closed his pastorate in the spring of 1855. In the same 
year the Rev. Joseph E. Nassau was unanimously called, 
and on the 24th of October was ordained and installed. The 
present number of members is 191. 

The semi-centenary of this church was celebrated on the 
grounds of F/ank and Edwin B. Miller by the parochial 
school, Sunday-school and congregation, by appropriate 
exercises. 

In 1864 the erection of a new church edifice was com- 
menced. The building committee consisted of Augustus 
Frank, Timothy H. Buxton and Samuel Fisher 2nd. Four 
thousand dollars had been previously pledged by Deacon 
John Munger, and other liberal .subscriptions were made. 
Contracts were entered into with Ambrose J. Armstrong, of 
Warsaw, for the brickwork, and James E. Ketchum, of 
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Phelps, as superintendent of the joiner work. The corner 
stone was laid July 14th, 1864. with appropriate ceremonies. 
The house was dedicated September 2 ist, 1865, by the pastor, 
Rev. Joseph E. Nassau, assisted by several clergymen. Rev. 
P. D. Gurley, of Washington, D.C., preached on the occasion. 

In 1867 a superior and costly organ was placed in the 
church. In 1875 a chapel connected with the church was 
built. Augustus Frank, T. H. Buxton and Cyrus Jefferson 
were the building committee. It was dedicated with public 
exercises July ist, 1875; Rev. Joseph E. Nassau, D. D., the 
pastor; Rev. Joseph R Page, D. D., Hon. Augustus Frank, 
Rev. W. D. McKinley and Rev. A. D. Morse taking part 
and making remarks on the occasion. The entire expense, 
including the furniture, was about $5,000. 

The first church bell in Warsaw was placed in the belfry 
of the old church, in 1825. Previous to that for a short time 
the people had been apprised of the hour by the notes of a 
bugle. At last, to remind the people that his services had 
been thus far unrequited, and to give them a hint for the 
future, the bugler played from the tower a secular tune. 
The result was his dismissal and a movement for the pur- 
chase of a bell. The old bell failed, after doing service 
thirty-five years, and was replaced by the present one. 

WARSAW BAPTIST CHURCH. 

The history of this church must of necessity be brief and 
imperfect because of the loss of a large part of the records. 
The data for the present sketch were gathered from the rec- 
ollections of surviving old members, and from a history of 
this church, written by one of its pastors, Rev. A. Morrill, 
for presentation at the session of the Baptist Association of 
Genesee, in 1867. 

According to this sketch, the first preacher who visited 
the Baptists in this vicinity was Rev. Mr. Irish, a missionary, 
who, on the 25th of November, 18x0, organised a church. 
One authority says there were fourteen, another eighteen, as 
follows: Joseph Porter and wife, Josiah Boardmanand wife 
and daughter, Noah Wiseman, John Truesdell, Levi Stearns, 
Hannah Stearns, John Brown, William Brown, Miriam 
Brown, Levi Rice, Hannah Rice, Jeremiah Truesdell, Elijah 
Hammond, Rhoda Reed and Joanna Beardsley. It was first 
named the Second Baptist Church of Warsaw, because a 
church had already been organized in Middlebury, then a 
part of Warsaw. 

For several years meetings were held in the southern and 
southwestern portions* of the town; often in the barn of 
John Truesdell. The first house of worship was half a mile 
south of the village. Some twenty years later the present 
church edifice was built The old church was taken down, 
removed to the village and converted into a dwelling-house. 

The first pastor was Rev. Jeremiah Irons, who commenced 
his pastorate in the autumn of 181 1, and preached during a 
year one-fourth of the time. Rev. David Hurlburt next 
ministered to the church one year; then Rev. Jabez Boomer, 
who was the first settled pastor. Mr. Boomer was ordained 
August 19th, 1 816, and continued with the church till 1818. 

In 181 7 a house of worship was built and enclosed by the 
Baptists and Presbyterians jointly. In 182 1 the Baptists 
sold their interest in this house to the Presbyterians, who 
completed it. 

Rev. William Pattison became pastor in 1818, and served 
the church for several years, during which there wa&a large 



increase in the number of members. After him came Rev. 
Leonard Anson for a short time, succeeded by Rev. Anson 
Tu thill, who remained several years. 

From 1827 to 1830 Rev. David Bernard was pastor. Dur- 
ing his pastorate a large number were dismissed to form a 
church at Gainesville, and the first house of worship was 
dedicated. The subject of freemasonry agitated the church 
greatly during this period in its history. 

In 1828 the church effected a legal organization under the 
corporate name of the " Baptist Church and Society of 
Warsaw," and David Fargo, Samuel Salisbury and Seth 
Higgins were chosen trustees. 

Rev. Peter Freeman became the pastor in 1830, and con- 
tinued three years. After him Rev. Abraham Ennis was 
pastor till 1837, then Rev. G. B. Walling a year. From 1838 
to 1840 Rev. Joseph Elliott was pastor; succeeded by Rev. 
B. Wilcox, who continued one year. From L841 to 1845 
Rev. H. K. Stimson was pastor; in this time Hon. James R. 
Doolittle united with this church. From 1845 to 1848 Rev. 
J. L. Richmond was pastor; then Rev. A. C. Barell till 1850, 
then Rev. H. Leavenworth one year. During the next two 
years Mr. W. C. Hubbard supplied the pulpit a part of the 
time. In 1853 and 1854 Rev. Philander Shedd was pastor; 
and in 1855 and 1856 Rev. H. Smith. Rev. William Cor- 
mac served the church in 1857 and 1858, and during 1859 
the church was without a pastor. It was again agitated dur- 
ing this year on the subject of secret societies. In i860 
Rev. H. K. Stimson was again pastor, but left the pulpit for 
the " tented field," as a captain of cavalry. Revs. J. B. 
Pitman and J. Hough were pastors during the next four 
years, and Rev. J. W. Crane supplied the church one year 
thereafter. In 1865 Rev. Abner Morill commenced his pas- 
torate, and continued till 1867. A. C. Williams was pastor 
till 1870, C. M. Booth till 1875, B - H. Damon till 1876 and J. 
B. Ewell is the present pastor. 

TRINITY CHURCH (EPISCOPAL). 

From a report made by Rev. Richard Salmon to the New 
York Convention in 1826, it is learned that he had a con- 
ditional engagement to preach at Warsaw and Wethersfield, 
alternately for half the time during the year 1827. Again, 
in 1828 it appears by his report that he had become a resi- 
dent of Warsaw, and had labored there a portion of the 
time during that year; "that the service was performed with 
great zeal and propriety," and the number of communicants 
had increased. During the next year Mr. Salmon was re- 
siding elsewhere, but reported concerning this congregation 
that it was flourishing, and that the Sunday-school had in- 
creased from twenty-five to between eighty and ninety. 
Six were confirmed that year by Bishop Hobart. 

In 1 83 1 Mr. Salmon was again a missionary at Warsaw, 
preaching half the time there, and dividing the other half 
equally between Sheldon and Wethersfield. There were 
eleven confirmations in 1832 by Bishop Onderdonk. The 
Rev. Alexander Frazer, missionary at Warsaw, gave a good 
report of matters in Warsaw in 1834, and in 1835 Rev. 
Isaac Garvin reported that he had labored half the time there. 

It does not appear that from that time till 1852 there was 
any other than occasional preaching, though there were some 
Episcopalians there. Services had sometimes been held in 
the meeting-houses of other societies, and Bishop De Lancy 
conducted one of these and baptized one child. 
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May 1 2th. 1852, the society was organized, with John A. 
McElwain, John G. Meachem, Noble Morris, Ransom S. 
Watson, Nehemiah Park, jr., Richard M. Tunks, Alonzo W. 
Wood and Charles W. Bailey as corporators. John A. Mc- 
Elwain and John G. Meachem were chosen wardens, and 
Alonzo W. Wood, Nehemiah Park, jr., Linus W. Thayer, 
Noble Morris, Ransom S. Watson, Charles W. Bailey, Rich- 
ard Tunks and Abel Webster elected vestrymen. 

In 1853 John G. Meachem, N. Park and A. W. Wood were 
appointed a building committee, and on the 25th of May, 1854, 
a church was consecrated by the name of Trinity Church. 

By the will of Mrs. Laura S. Watson this church has be- 
come the owner of a house and lot for a rectory. 

From 1852 to 1855 Rev. A. D. Benedict was rector; 1856 
to 1858, Rev. William White Montgomery; 1858 to 1859, 
Rev. Thomas Applegate; 1859 to 1862, Rev. William O. 
Gorham; 1862, 1863, Rev. Noble Palmer; 1863 to 1865, 
Rev. Robert Harwood; 1866 to 1877, Rev. John V. Stryker. 
Rev. E. Jay Cooke became rector January ist, 1878, and 
continues in charge. 

FREE-WILL BAPTIST CHURCH OF WARSAW. 

This little church was organized in 1833, with only four 
members. During the year 1834 there was a revival, and 
some thirty were added. Elder H. Jenkins was the officiat- 
ing minister at that time, and may properly be called the 
father of the church. Emery D. Albro and Alden Keith 
were chosen deacons. October 13th, 1834, the sum of $457 
was obtained by subscription to build a house of worship. 
The timber was furnished by contribution, and the frame 
was erected by volunteer labor, superintended by Deacon 
Albro and other leading members of the church. The com- 
pletion of the house was let to John Blighton, and it was 
finished and dedicated in 1835. Rev - H - N - Plumb preaching 
the dedication sermon. Deacon Albro was in truth a father 
to the church. 

Revs. Jared Miner and William Moses supplied the pulpit 
till 1836; Rev. Mr. Reed became pastor, succeeded in 1837 
by Rev. Hiram Whicher, who was pastor two years. He was 
followed by Rev. H. N. Plumb, who was succeeded by Rev. 
Silas Davis. Rev. William Moses became paMor in 1843, 
and remained two years, followed by Rev. A. Hopkins two 
years, Rev. N. Abbey one, Rev. Luke Hitchcock two, Rev. 
B. H. Damon one, Rev. Mr. Fessenden one, Rev. I. Wood 
one, Rev. H. H. Strickland one, Rev. D. R. -Evans two, Rev. 
Levi Kellogg. two, Rev. John Lister, formerly a slave in Vir- 
ginia, six months in 1859 and i860; Rev. H. N. Plumb 
one year. Rev. W. W. Holt three, Rev. Mr. Rollins one, 
Rev. J. C. Steele two. From 1867 to 1870 the church 
had no pastor; then Rev. Levi Kellogg served one year; 
another vacancy of about four years occurred, followed by 
Rev. M. H. Blackman's pastorate of one year; then another 
vacancy of about two and one-half years; then the 
pastorate of the present incumbent,* Rev. Benjamin Morey, 
commenced. 

A Sabbath-school has usually been maintained during the 
summer season. The first recorded name of a superintend- 
ent is that of D. R. Norris, who was appointed May 12th, 
1838. The present superintendent is Charles. Lathrop. The 
average attendance has been about twenty. 

The salary paid to clergymen has ranged from $100 to 
$500 per year. The church was always opposed to slavery, 



and has on its records strong resolutions against the insti- 
tution. It has contributed freely in support of benevolent 
objects. Some years since a few of its members gave $100 
each toward the endowment of a Free- Will Baptist college 
at Hillsdale, Mich., and in 1867 about $330 was raised by 
the church to aid in the establishment of a normal school 
at Harper's Ferry, for the instruction of pupils without re- 
gard to color. The seminary at Pike, Wyoming county, has 
received from this church more than $500 toward an endow- 
ment of $25,000. It has assisted other feeble and destitute 
churches frequently by larger or smaller contributions. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AT WARSAW. 

On the 1 6th of February, 1840, this church was organized 
and constituted by Rev. Samuel Griswold. At its organiza- 
tion it consisted of thirty-four members, who had withdrawn 
from the Presbyterian church for the purpose of .establishing 
this. At the end of the first year the church numbered 
fifty-six members. The constitution forbade the admission 
of any person to membership who did not wholly refrain 
from the use of all intoxicating drinks as a beverage, or who 
countenanced their manufacture or sale; also of any slave 
holder. 

In 1841 a " Declaration of Sentiment" was adopted, re- 
fusing all Christain fellowship with slave holders — denounc- 
ing all apologists for slavery, and refusing to mingle " re- 
ligious contributions " with societies that received contribu- 
tions from slave holders. 

At first this society met in a small building over the mill 
race, on the south side of Buffalo street, but the site of the 
present church edifice was immediately purchased, and a 
building completed early in 1841. It was thirty-six by forty- 
five feet, and cost about $3,000. It was dedicated on the 
13th of January, 1841, Rev. Mr. Ward, of Bergen, officiat- 
ing. It was enlarged five years afterward, and again a few 
years later. It was furnished with an organ and remodeled 
in the interior in 1855. 

In 1 866 a building committee, consisting of Artemas 
Blake, Joshua H. Darling, Lloyd A. Hayward, Wolcott J. 
Humphrey, William D. Miner, Simeon D. Lewis, Lewis E. 
Walker and Elisha S. Hillman was appointed. The old 
church, organ and bell were sold; and the corner stone of a 
new edifice was laid, with appropriate ceremonies, on the 
6th of July, 1866, by the pastor, Rev. E. E. Williams. The 
architect was A. T. Warner, of Rochester, and the builders 
were Ambrose J. Armstrong, of Warsaw, of the masonry, 
and Hodge & Son, of Buffalo, of the wood work. Joshua 
H. Darling, Esq., presented a $2,000 organ. The house was 
dedicated, free from debt, by Rev. Mr. Williams, August 7th, 
1867; the dedication sermon being preached by Rev. Dr. 
Vermilyea, of Hartford, Conn. 

The pastors of this church, in the order of their pastor- 
ates, have been Revs. Lyman Huntington, Lyman P. Jud- 
son, Reuben H. Conklin, P. H. Myers, Corban Kidder, N. 
T. Yeomans, Zachary Eddy, John Vincent, Edwin E. WiU 
Hams and H. F. Dudley. 

F. C D. McKay was the first superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, and held the position about four years. 
Charles J. Judd, one year; Lloyd A. Hayward, one year; 
Seth M. Gates, fourteen years, till 1864; tnen Simeon D. 
Lewis, till 1877; since which the present superintendent, 
L. H. Humphrey, jr., has held the position. 
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The deacons have been Ezra Walker, Peter Young, 
Hanover Bradley, Charles J. judd, Lloyd A. Hayward, 
Stephen Hurd, Edward O. Shattuck, John Matthews, 
Elisha S. Hillman, H. A. Metcalf, Humphrey W. Snow, 
Lewis Martin and James Hurd. 

The present number of members is 298. 

ST. MICHAEL'S CHURCH (CATHOLIC). 

This was during many years a station, and afterward a 
mission. No records were kept, and the few facts concern- 
ing it given are drawn from memory. Perfect accuracy 
cannot be vouched for, therefore, though in the main the 
sketch is believed to be correct 

About the year 1850 Rev. Father McConnell established 
a station here and built a church. He was succeeded by a 
priest whose name cannot be recalled, and he by Rev. F. 
Cook, who remained in charge about eight years. Mr. 
Cook was succeeded by Rev. T. Fitzpatrick, the first resi- 
dent pastor, who was in charge about four years. March 
19th, 1874, Rev. M. O'Dwyer, the present pastor, was 
placed in charge by Bishop Ryan, of the diocese of Buffalo. 

The building erected by Father McConnell was not of 
sufficient capacity to meet the growing wants of the congre- 
gation, and Rev. Mr. Fitzpatrick enlarged it to about 
double its former capacity. 

A parsonage was purchased about 1870. At the time 
Father O'Dwyer came there were many debts, and the real 
estate was heavily encumbered. This burden of indebted- 
ness has become lighter, and the prospect is brighter than 
ever before. 

A tract of about five acres has been purchased for a 
cemetery! but it has not yet been consecrated. 

LODGE HISTORIES. 

MASONIC. 

Olh*c Branch Lodge, F. & A. Af. — In October, 181 3, 
John W. Brownson, Almon Stevens, Chauncey L. Sheldon, 
Zerah Tanner, Samuel Hough, William Knapp, jr., Daniel 
White, Gurdin Miller, Alanson Curtiss, Adial Sherwood, 
Ebenezer Tiirril, Salmon Preston, Seth Porter, Russell 
Noble, Gideon Jenkins, M. Evans Chester, James G an son, 
Jacob Cook, Nathaniel Beecher and Aaron Wing petitioned 
the grand lodge for a dispensation or warrant for a lodge, to 
be located in the town of Warsaw, Genesee county, to be 
called Olive Branch Lodge, which petition was recom- 
mended by West Star Lodge, No. 205, at Sheldon. 

De Witt Clinton, then grand master, on March 15th, 
1814, granted them a dispensation for eighteen months, 
naming Samuel Hough as master, Zerah Tanner as senior 
warden, and Chauncey L. Sheldon as junior warden. On 
the 9th day of June, 1815, a warrant was granted by the 
grand lodge to the said Olive Branch Lodge, numbered 244. 
This warrant was surrendered to the grand lodge in 1819; 
but afterward, on the petition of Samuel Hough, Daniel 
Knapp, James Webster, Jonas Cutting, Zerah Tanner, 
Nathan P. Lee, Calvin Rumsey and Chauncey L. Sheldon, 
recommended by West Star Lodge, No. 205, was restored 
by the grand lodge December 24th, 1823, with Daniel 
Knapp as master, Jonas Cutting as senior warden, and 
Calvin Rumsey as junior warden. The average member- 
ship was about 20. For a considerable length of time after 
the lodge commenced business it was retarded in its labors 
from the want of a convenient place at which to hold its 



meetings. During the summer of 1826 the lodge, in con- 
nection with Western Luminary Chapter, No. 89, procured 
a suitable hall, but soon after it ceased to exist. 

Warsaw Lodge, No. 549, was constituted by a dispensa- 
tion granted on the petition of Jabez Warren, N. A. Sted- 
man, John A. Hubbell, John Ransom, Guy P. Morgan, D. 
L. Cook. William Webster, jr., Norman J. Perry, John 
Windsor, Hopkins Salisbury, W. Ely, Charles W. Fuller, 
Mason Hatfield, William E. Murray, John P. Randall, 
Wallace Wolcott, Chester Wolcott, Jasper Keeny, Charles 
A. Dake, M. E. Jenkins, Alphonso Brown, A. J. Wheeler, 
William Lewis, Calvin Ely and A. R. Torrey in the spring 
of 1864. The charter bore date June 21st of the same year. 
The first principal officers were John Ransom, W. M.; W. 
R. Stedman, S. W.; and John A. Hubbell, J. W. The 
office of W. M. has since been held by Gideon H. Jenkins, 
Delos A. Crippen, C. L. Fuller, Milan Baker, Asa A. Luther, 
W. J. Service, D. A. Crippen and John Hannigan, the 
present master. The other present officers are M. R. 
Quackenbush, S. W. ; A. A. Andrews, J. W. ; George 
Lemon, treasurer; and B. Munger, secretary. 

GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Gibbs Post, No. 130, G. A. R., was instituted July 29th, 
1 87 1, under a charter granted July 24th. 1871. 

The charter members were fourteen in number. 

The first officers chosen were A. B. Lawrence, com- 
mander; A. A. Luther, senior vice-commander; J. A. 
Stowe, junior vice-commander ; Wilson Agar, quartermas- 
ter ; E. M. Jennings, adjutant ; J. K. Smith, surgeon ; Rev. 
C. M. Booth, chaplain; W. D. Martin, sergeant major; A. W. 
Hough, officer of the day; G. D. Lawrence, officer of the guard. 

It was named Gibbs Post in honor of Colonel Gibbs, of 
the 1 st Dragoons. Since its organization it has had seventy - 
seven members, of whom forty are now members in good 
standing. One comrade, Jacob K. Smith, has died. The 
commanders since its organization have been A. B. Lawrence, 
Asa A. Luther, J. K. Smith and E. M. Jennings. The pres- 
ent officers are E. M. Jennings, commander; Robert Barnett, 
senior vice-commander; Norton C. Bradish, junior vice- 
commander; George W. Bradley, quartermaster; John 
Duggan, adjutant; John Barry, surgeon; Luther E. Spencer, 
chaplain; A. C. Manson. sergeant major; Charles Holley, 
quartermaster sergeant; Mills Merchant, officer of the 
day; Brewer, oeffier of the guard. 

UNITED WORKMEN. 

Oatka Lodge, No. no, A. O. U. W. was instituted October 
5th, 1877, with twenty-two charter members. 

The first officers were: P. M. W., John B. Matthews; 
M. W., Charles H. Agar; F., Jacob K. Smith; O., Albert 
A. Andrews; R., George W. Cadman; F., William W. 
Small wood; Re, Frank Bingham; Guide, Humphrey D. 
Snow; I. \\\, Charles H. Qrocker; O. W., Francis Rcbbe- 
toy. One death has occurred among the members of this 
lodge, that of Dr. Jacob K. Smith, who was drowned April 
10th, 1879. The benefit of $2,000 was paid to his daughter, 
Anna L. Smith. 

The present officers are: M. W„ Horace A. Metcalf; F., 
George D. Ellis; O., William H. Luce; R., George W. 
Cadman; F., William D. Martin; Re, Charles H. Agar; 
Guide, Albert A. Andrews; I. W., Ashley McCulloch; O. W., 
Humphrey D. Snow. The present membership is fifty-one. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 



Da. Auovarmj Fbawx in born January Itth, 179*. In Canaan. Litchfield 
county. Conn. Hit father, Andrew Frank, waa of German birth, having 
eooie to America with hte widowed mother and an older slater In 17B8, when 
i even yean of age. The family had for generations In Germany been dis- 
tinguished for learning and phllanthrophy, and the name was connected 
with eminent prof ess o rs and men of position and Influence. The name was 
originally written Franeke. but many branches of the family bare adopted 
the shorter method of spelllnf. 

The aim of the mother, who sought a home and a future for her young 
children hi the New World, was to rear them in such a manner as to make 
them useful citisens In the land of their adoption. In their young minds 
she Instilled the principles of truth and duty, which, ss they grew, devel- 
oped Into patriotism and devotion to the public good. 

Their arrival In this country being before the formation of the Federal 
government, the young son grew up under the oolonial rule of Connecticut, 
imbibing Its early spirit, characterised ss It was by strict morals and habits o* 
Industry. The daughter, Catharine, was married to Oliver MUdeburger, of the 
city of New York. The mother resided In New York city, making her home 
with her daughter, Mrs. Muoeburger, until her death. 8be was remembered 
by her dsscendants for her many strong and excellent traits of character .and 
for her deep-toned piety. The son Andrew remained in Connecticut, be- 
coming an agrtoulturtst and manufacturer, which ocoupatloos were con- 
tinued during his life with Increasing prosperity. He married Miss Elisa- 
beth Sblpman, daughter of Nathaniel Sblpman, of Norwich. Conn., a lady of 
line presence and sterling worth, and of a family distinguished then, ss now. 
In that State. Their home for many years wasat Gsnaan.where Mr. Franoke 
died, leaving four sons and two daughters. He was a man of great firmness, 
tl+trtitt* ability and strict probity, such a character ss might be expected 
from his ancestry snd early training. 

The care and guidance of the family now devolved with double responsi- 
bility upon the mother. Most faithfully did she devote herself to her trust, 
moulding the characters of her children In accordance with the principles 
of true worth, snd with rat o wisdom directing her sons in paths which led 
to upright and honorable manhood. She lived until the aubjeot of this 
sketch. Dr. Augustus Frank, had arrived at years of maturity. He was the 
youngest of the children, and but eight years of age at the time of bis 
father's death. The training he received from her he remembered during 
his whole life with gratitude and commendation. It was to her loving 
counsels snd faithful restraints In good measure that be owed the tender 
conscientiousness and moral purity that early shone In his oharacter, and 
made him in after years a strong support for others to lean upon. Four 
years after the death of the father the family removed from Canaan, Conn., 
to Granville. Waahlngton county. N.Y. The older sons engaged in business 
and the younger members of the family continued their studies. Augustus, 
after completing his education, was for a time engaged as a teacher. He 
decided upon the profession of medicine, studied at the medical school of 
Dorset. Vt„ snd was graduated from that institution. It was during these 
years that he enlisted ss a volunteer In the war of 1812,between this country 
and Great Britain. He removed in 1814 to Victor, Ontario county, N. Y., 
where he commenced the practice of medicine, remaining there three 
rears. From that place he moved to Warsaw (then In Genesee county) in 
1817, and immediately formed ■ partnership In professional practice with 
Dr. Cbaunery L. Sheldon. He was the second physician resldingat Warsaw, 
Dr. Sheldon alone preceding him. Their ride extended long distances over 
the surrounding country- At that tune Western New York was the M far 
west." and Dr. Frank found the locality of his choice quite primitive In all ' 
Its obaraetertsttcs snd surroundings, the town having been settled but 
fourteen years. The whole country was but sparsely populated; even 
Boobester wss but a hamlet and Buffalo a small village. The dwellings were 
plain and the roads new and rough. There were very few school buildings or 
church edifices. It Is ssld that the first church building In the 8tate west of 
the Ocnceoo river was built at Warsaw In the year 1817, in which enterprise 
Dr. Frank took a deep snd active Interest. Although but twenty-five years 
of sge when be made Warsaw his home, be immediately engaged In every- 
thing that could further the moraUlntellectual and material Interests of the 
community, and no one wss more active and efficient than he in the build- 
ing up of the place; none more forward in promoting social order, relig- 
lotirprirUeges and the education of the young. This beautiful and fertile 
region was already filling up with substantial families, principally from 
New England. Throughout the whole region his decided character, skill 
and worth soon secured him a large practice and the w arm e st friendship of 
the best people, with whom he continued In the kindest relations during his 
whole life. 

8»on after the formation of the professional partnership between Doctors 
Sheldon snd Frank they engaged also in the mercantile business. There 
were few stores In the country adjacent, and the firm became widely known 
as merchant*. The chief supervision of the trade department devolved 
upon Dr. Frank. In 188 the firm dissolved. Dr. Frank engaged alone in . 
mercantile and kindred transactions, gradually discontinuing his practice 
a* a physician. As such, however, his skill wss always vslued, and he was 
frequently railed in consultation. From that time oo he became eminently 
a man of Swine**. He purchased lots on the west side of Main street, snd 
erected his store and dwelling. The whole purchase of several hundred 
feet on Main street was made for fifty dollars. Its present value being esti- 
mated by thousands. H is trade grew and became profitable, extending over 
several of the adjoining counties. In addition he erected flouring mills, 
woolen factories, Iron foundries and other manufacturing or mechanical 
eetsbllshments. He purchased village lota, and erected on them buildings 
for trade, manufscturing or dwelling purposes, either for sale or rent. 
Probably so large an amount of village property passed through the hands 
of no other dtteen. No one employed so many men or did so much to build 



up the business and taorease the population of the town. He was also a 
partner with others in trade and manufacturing in other towns. He wss 
thorough, systematic and practical In his business operations, an honest 
dealer, and with all his numerous and large transactions, was never accused 
of wronging any man. He continued In trade until his death, always 
maintaining the oharacter of an honorable merchant. His labors and res- 
sponafblllties were divided with his numerous partners and persons In his 
employ. 

While not a politician in the ordinary sense of that term he was an active 
member of the party with which he was connected. He was identified 
with the Whig party from Its organisation, exospt as he supported the Free 
8otl candidate In 1818. He was appointed by hie political and personal friend. 
Governor Seward, associate judge of Wyoming county, whloh position he 
held until the office was abolished by the constitution of 1848. In the 
erection of the county of Wyoming he rendered efficient aid, spending con- 
siderable time with others at Albany to effect the division of Genesee and 
the organisation of the new county. 

He was much Interested in agriculture, owning and cultivating several 
farms. He assisted to organising the county agricultural society, and was 
one of its oncers. All matters pertaining to the public good found him ever 
ready with support snd encouragement, and he was foremost among the 
public spirited men of that time. 

Dr. Frank acting, as he always did, from oonvietlons of doty, was an early 
and efficient opponent of American slavery. Perceiving the cruelty and in- 
justice of the system, without hesitation he took a decided stand against it. 
Thin required personal sacrifice that few were prepared to make and the ex- 
tent of which very few can now appreciate 8tavery was so Interwoven 
with political, social, religious, educational and business Interests and Insti- 
tutions, sud wss so thoroughly intrenched, that most people hesitated to 
avow their opposition to It. 

Dr. Frank. In this matter, as in sll others, spoke ss he thought. To him 
and those who noted with him millions of freemen are Indebted for the 
liberty they now enjoy. While he was always decided in the expression of 
his opinion be was able to enforce them by dear and cogent reasons. 

The American Anti-Slavery Society was formed In 1888, and was followed 
Immediately by 8tate, county and town societies. The Warsaw Anti- 
Slavery Society was formed the same or the following year. Dr. Frank 
took part In Its organisation and subsequent operations. 

The first annual meeting of the 8tate Society was held In TJtioa in 1886. By 
a mob instigated by leading ctttssus, and embracing some of them, the 
meeting was dispersed, snd the d el ega te s were compelled to flee to a neigh- 
boring county to transact their business To that meeting the town of 
Warsaw sent Dr. Frank as one of its de le g a tes. 

The first annual meeting of the Genesee County Anti-Slavery Society, 
held at Batavta March 18th, 1888, was treated In a similar manner. Dr. 
Frank was also a delegate to this convention. Too meeting at Batavla ad- 
journed to meet at Warsaw March 28d* 1888, There a series of resolutions 
and an address were adopted, together with s ** Declaration of Sentiments,'* 
expressing, in brief form, the principles of the abolitionists, for the Inform- 
ation of any who might never have seen a statement of them. Measures were 
also taken for establishing a free press, and IU009 were pledged for its sup- 
port the first year. Dr. Frank aided largely In furnishing the funds. 

In all these labors he took sn earnest Interest, sparing neither time nor 
money. His influence during these and subsequent years helped to give the 
Whig party in western New York Its anti-slavery oharacter. 

Dr. Frank was among the first to see the necessity of vigorous efforts for 
the suppression of intemperance. Drinking customs and usages were fear- 
fully prevalent. In this, ss In other matters, he took counsel of his sense of 
duty, and became an uncompromising advocate of temperance. From 
nature and necessity he was s leader. He spared neither time nor money 
to forward the great reform. He aided in the formation of the early tem- 
perance societies in his town, county and State, and was an active member 
and supporter of each. Few at the present day know how much bard work 
waa done by the early temperance men. His efforts and labors In the cause 
were unremitting to the last, and he contributed largely to it* advancement, 
not only In his own town and county, but over the whole State. 

Education had no firmer friend. Ills vigorous common sense and clear 
discrimination led him to see that knowledge is power; and especially did 
he perceive that self-knowledge, aoqualotanoe with the human organism, Is 
todispenstble to its development and efficiency. 

From his first residence in Warsaw, N. Y„ he was untiring in his efforts to 
promote popular education. He counselled and encouraged teachers, as- 
stated and organised schools and c hee r fully paid his proportion and more 
than bis proportion for their support. - His efforts and contributions were 
not confined to his Immediate locality. 

Dr. Frank's religious oharacter and principles were known and r espected 
by every one. Descended from pious ancestors he early learned to revere 
the doctrines and Institutions of religion. Enjoying the benefit of Christian 
training and Instruction he led an exemplary life; and In 18i7 publicly made 
profession of his faith, uniting with the Presbyterian church at Warsaw. 
He was well grounded in his beliefs. Like all efficient men he had strong 
convict toos and was always true to them. He never made bis religious 
duties matter of convenience, but faith fully performed them at whatever 
cost. He took delight in the services of religion, snd they became ln c rea n 
Inxly important In his esteem. He attended to the Instruction of hi* 
household. The morning and evening knew their appnloted services. 

He jjossMSflrt a vigorous mind, and was firm alike in his principles and his 
purposes. He pursued an object with unwearied assiduity until it wss st- 
tained or its attainment was found Impracticable. Although not Indifferent 
to the good opinion of others, his oooduot waa uninfluenced by desire for 
popular spplauee. In public as well as private discussion be spoke his senti- 
ments frankly and fearlessly, and although they often conflicted with those 
of the majority he ever retained the respect of those with whom be differed. 
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Though a member of the Presbyterian church, which shared In largn 
measure his fostering care, his charities were not circumscribed by 
its interest. He contributed liberally by persona) effort and pecuniary 
means to the support of religious and benevolent Institutions in general. 

Dr. Frank was a man of commanding presence, medium height, weighing 
over two hundred pounds, dark hair and eyes, erect figure, dignified In 
manner, combining gravity and cheerfulness. 

Db. Auqostus Fraotl was married to Miss Jerusha H. Baldwin, of Dorset. 
Vt, September 12th, 1810. 8he was a lady of refinement, gentlenefe and 
force of character, who, although physically delicate, with a brave heart 
shared with her husband the first years of pioneer life. They bad three 
children— two sons who died young, and one daughter, Henrietta who sur- 
vived the mother. 

Henrietta was born September 12th, 1817. She received her education at 
Ingham University, Le Boy. She married Edward A. McKay, a lawyer, and 
connected for many years before his death with the National Bank Depart- 
ment at Washington, D. C. Mrs. McKay died at Warsaw in 1877. Three 
children survive them. 

Dr. Frank was married the second time to Miss Jane Patterson, of London- 
derry, N. H„ August 88th, 180. She was the youngest daughter of Deacon 
Thomas Patterson, and was born August 80tb, 1796. 

Mrs. Frank was a lady of superior mental gifts, and attractive graces of 
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one and society by those influences and associations which tend tq 
and ennoble character, and by which she was prepared for the wider 
t she was afterward called to fill. 
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Though not one of those usually termed "old settlers," Mrs. Frank was 
ao early inhabitant of Warsaw. It was during her sojourn with her brother, 
Hon. William Patterson, In this town, that she was married to Dr. Augus- 
tus Frank. From that time until her death, on the 19th of February, 1887, 
she resided in the village of Warsaw. Here the greater part of her useful, 
beautiful and happy life was spent, and it is believed that among the great 
number who during this loog period made her acquaintance there are none 
who do not delight to cherish her memory. 

For more than forty years she was a valued member of the Presbyterian 
church, and her constant aim was to glorify her Saviour and show by her 
daily life not ooly the reality but the beauty of the religion she professed. 
She was a safe and wise counselor, and her sweet lnfluonce was acknowl- 
edged to every circle in which she moved. She dispensed her hospitality 
with a genuine cordiality that will not be forgotten by those who shared It. 
Possessing a highly social nature, and a mild and cheerful temper, her pres- 



f orgotten : the poor widow, the sick, the aged were all remembered, not 
only by a kind word, but by many a generous gift so delicately bestowed 
that none could tell which was the happier, the giver or the receiver. She 
sought opportunities to do good. No trait in her character was more con- 
spicuous than her large hearted benevolence. 
In appearance Mrs. Frank was tall and well proportioned, w 

K leasing countenance, easy manners and an attractive presence. She 
1 the midst of ber usefulness. Her death made a great void In the church 
and community. 

Augustus was born July 17th, 1886. He has always resided at Warsaw. His 
earlyllfe was spent in mercantile pursuits, but for many years past he has 
been engaged in the business of banking. He married Agnes, daughter of 
the late wllllam W. MoNalr, of Oroveiand. Livingston county, N. Y. Their 
only son died in August, 187L They have one daughter, Mary L. (See sketch). 

Elisabeth W. married Bev. Joseph B. Nassau, D. D„ pastor of the Presby- 
terian church at Warsaw during the past twenty-five years. They have two 
children. (8ee sketch.) 

Gbobob W. Frajtk was born November 89th, 1880. He early became ac- 
tively engaged in mercantile pursuits as a member of the firm of A. * G. 
W. Frank. The business was carried on extensively for several years, and 
the firm became widely known throughout the western part of the State as 
successful and prosperous merchants. Mr. Frank was an energetic business 
man. and a useful and valuable citizen, taking a lively Interest In every- 
thing that promoted the growth, prosperity and welfare of his town and 
country* 

His removal from Warsaw to Iowa with his family In 1889 was 
regretted by nvery one. In his case, as many others, the west offered great 
Inducements to the best business men of the east. He at once in that Bute 
became largely and successfully engaged In the real estate business. Shortly 
after be organised the banking bouse of George W. Frank * Darrow. 
They added to their business the negotiation of loans for eastern capitalists. 
The transactions became ao numerous that millions of dollars have been 
loaned by them. The care exercised In the conduct of their affairs has given 
them an enviable reputation through the eastern and western 8tates for 
prudence and reliability. 

Mr. Frank has been the means of establishing numerous villages snd 
cities, not only in his own seotioo, but for long distances around. He en- 
gages with untiring energy In the public enterprises in his part of the 
State, as well as in the adjoining State of Nebraska, that are so rapidly de- 
veloping that part of the west. He aids largely in tl . erection of churches 
and school buildings, and through his g enerosity many churches and schools 
are successfully established that save for bis labors would not have been 
erected. The business of the firm Increasing so rapidly made It necessary 
to establish a branch office In New Tork city, which has been under Mr. 
Frank's personal superviaion for the peat four years. He has. during the 

G resent year, 1880, returned with his family to Corning. Ia~ and erected a 
rge and beautiful residence. Mr. Frank married Phoebe T.. daughter of 
the late Wllllam W. McNair, Esq., of Groveiand. Livingston county, N. Y. 
_ . ... — .._,... ^_ _.^„^ . ~_. -pyanjj j na ^ to m 

Jennie P. married Edward K. Greene, a very prominent and influential 
dtlsen and business man of Montreal. Their residence has been at Montreal 
since their marriage. In 1868. They have three chilaren, 

Mary A. married Phllo D. Browne, a banker of Montreal. Canada. They 
removed from that dtyto San Francisco, Cal~ where Mr. Browne engaged 
In the same business. They have two daughters. 

Dr. Augustus Frank died January 88th, 1881, aged flfty-nlne years. 

A uguatus Frank, eldest eon of Dr. Augustus Frank and Mrs. Jane Patter- 
son Frank, was born lo Warsaw. N. Y„ July 17th. 1828. An account of his 
parents and ancestry may be found in the preceding sketch. 

Upon the completion of his education be took an active part In the man- 
agement of the mercantile and other branches of his father's extensive 

1847, he commenced business as a mer- 

jg Industry, and ouurtesy in the 

teved unusual success, acquiring In a few 



They nave three children; the eldest, Augustus 



Upon attaining his majority, 
chant for himaaff. ~ 



^__„„ofhls 

yearn a large and prosperous trade. 



While hts business was pursued with assiduity be took a deep Interest and 
active part in matters of public concern, and gave a ready support to meas- 
ures designed to promote the general good. His practical knowledge pf 
affairs brought him early into favorable notice. He was chosen to aid in the 
organisation and management of several chartered business assodatioos. 
one of which was the Buffalo * New York City Railway Company (now the 
Buffalo division of the New York. Lake Brie k Western Railway), of which 
be was a director and vice-president. 

In political affairs he took an active part in support of the Whig party, 
casting his first presidential vote for General Taylor in 1848, and delivering 
his first public political speeches during that campaign. 

He labored faithfully for the election in 1898 of the Whig candidate for the 



He early foresaw the struggle that moat occur between the friends of 
freedom and those who supported the continuance and extension of siav- 

a. and In 1866 was among the first to organise the Republican party. In 
he was chosen a delegate to the first national convention of the Repub- 



lican party, held in 

for the"" 

ign,i , _______.__„, .„. ___..._ „ _, 

1 own and other counties, as well as through the press, did very much to 

arouse public sentiment in behalf of the principles involved. 



urty, held in Philadelphia, at which General Fremont was uomln 
Presidency. Returning home be engaged vigorously in the 1 
palgn. aiding In the thorough organisation of the party, and by s p eec he s In 

hie own — -" ~ Am - — **— ■• -- **■ *- ~*-- *' M — —' 



In 1888 be received the Republican nomination for Congress, and was 
elected, from the district then comprising the oounties of Allegany, Wyo- 
ming and Genesee, the first political office be ever held. Having, however, 
for many years directed his attention to questions of State and national 
policy, he was not unprepared for the responsible trust assigned, him. and 
he soon attained an influential position in the House. 

In 1880 be was unanimously renominated, and returned to- the 87th Con- 
gress by a majority of nearly eight thousand. During the campaign of that 
year he devoted much of his time to the election of Mr. Lincoln, advocating 
It In many public addresses and In other effective ways. In 1898 he was 
elected to the 88th Congress, the district being then composed of the coun- 
ties of Wyoming, Genesee and Niagara. He cl osed hts third term in March. 
1885. 

His Con gr es si onal career was In every view an honorable one. Though 
never making himself prominent as a speaker, his readiness of utterance, 
and the candor of his statements, secured a de gr e e of attention which many 
of the leaders In debate failed to receive.- His propositions commended 
themselves to the Judgment of the House, and were generally adopted. 

He was In Con gre ss previous to and during the whole period of the civil 
war, and while there w - " ' * " 



was an earnest advocate of all measures necessary to 
edit and uphold the government in its efforts to pro- 
of the nation. He gave a hearty and unwavering support to 



sustain the public credit and uphold the government In its efforts to pre- 
serve the life of the nation. He gave a hearty ~ -" 

every measure for suppressing the Rebellion. 



During these years he also rendered efficient aid in hts own 8tate. and par- 
ticularly his district, by constant and untiring efforts to recruit the army 
and sustain the honor and prosperity of the government. 

Although while at Washington he was deeply en g ro s sed with matters of 

Bubllc importance, and his time largely occupied by Congressional duties, 
e never failed to look after the interests of the soldiers, whether In the 
tent or on the field. In hospital or prison. 

b hts power necessary for their 
Thousands of soldiers remem* 
t years of the war. 

In Congress Mr. Frank participated in all the legislation relating to the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia ana the slave States, faith- 
fully represe n ting the strong anti-slavery sentiments of his district. 

On no question did be render more Important service than In securing the 
passage by Con g r es s of the constitutional amendments forever prohibiting 
slavery in the United States. 



The efficiency of his-efforts on that occasion were conceded by the preas 
throughout the country. The New York Tribune pronounced the passage 
of this amendment the " Grandest act since the Declaration of Independ- 



' and said, " It was an immense work that was done In scouring the 
passsge of this biU by the majority which to-day ao delighted the friends of 
freedom and humanity, and so astounded the allies of slavery. To two Re- 
publicans In particular does the nation owe a debt of gratitude.'* It 
one of them as Augustus Frank, of Warsaw, N. Y. 



In 1887 he was nominated by a Republican State Convention and elected 
oy the people of the State one of the thirty-two deiegatee-et* large 1 
convention for revising the Constitution of the State of New York. 



> to the 



In 1870 he was appointed as one of the managers of the Buffalo State 
Asylum for the Insane. He was subsequently reappointed to the same po- 
sition in 1874, which office be still holds. His name was Inserted in the orig- 
inal bill as one of the commissioners for the erection of the present Stats) 
Capitol, but the position waa declined. 

He la one of the commissioners of the Auburn Theological Seminary, alao 
a councilor of Ingham University, Le Boy : trustee of the Oenesso Acad- 
emy, and a member of the Prison Association of New York. 

Mr. Frank assisted in organising the Wyoming County Mutual Insurance Go. 
In 1881. and was a director during its entire existence. He waa one of the 
five who organised the Wyoming County National Bank, and waa chosen 
one of the directors. He Is a director of the Rochester and State Line Bail 
way Company, and took a leading and efficient part In carrying forward the 
enterprise from Its Inception to its completion. 

Mr. Frank at home takes an earnest interest in all moral questions de- 
signed to promote the weirare of the community. His meana are freely 
given for all objects Identified with the social and material improvemeotf of 
the place of bis residence. No won by object fstls to receive from him 
pecuniary aid. His village owes much of its beauty to his culture and 
Liberality. 

He was largely instrumental in the erection of the handsome brick edifice 
of the Presbyterian church. 

He built the beautiful bu sin ess block since purchased and now occu pi ed 
by Mr. Glover, and alao the Bank of Warsaw and other public and private 
buildings. He Is president of the Wyoming County Bible Society, president 
of the Warsaw Manufacturing Compeny,nreeldent of the Warsaw Ceme- 
tery Association, director in the Warsaw Water Works Company, and direc- 
tor in the Warsaw Gas Works Company. 

Aa previously stated, Mr. Frank was for many years of his early life a 
merchant. 

He has also for years past Invested largely In real estate, mostly in the 
States of Iowa. .Minnesota and Nebraska, which investments have proved 
largely profitable. In 1871 be established the Bank of Warsaw, a private 
bankiog Institution, which he still continues. In all business affairs he baa 
been eminently suc c es s ful. 

Mr. Frank's public addresses on vsrions subjects have bean uniformly 
favorably received, and many of them have been publtebed. 

Mr. Frank married Miss Agnes McNair. daughter of Wllham W. McNair. 
Esq. Their only .son died In 1871. They have one daughter, Mary Lu, 
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. Baxlmt to a too of Calvin P. and Sybil Bailey* natives re- 
speetlvely of Vermont and New Hampshire, who settled In Perry and reared 
a family of eight children, of whom Charms W., born In Perry, March tth, 
1990, waa the third. In 1840 Mr. Bailey removed to Waraaw: In 1841 began 
the study of law. and was admitted In 1849 and began practice In 198. In 
1849 be was appointed postmaster, and held the oJBce until 1959, when be re- 
signed and returned to Perry. In December, 1965, be r etu rned to Warsaw 
aa county clerk, and for three years was derk and for nine years deputy 
In 1979 he entered Into partnership with Judge Healy, and has prao- 
aw since. He was married June 90th, 1949, to Jane M-, daughter of 
Almon d and Tammy Stevena, of Waraaw. He baa held the office of Justice 
of the p eace several years, and Is a member of the board of education. 

Mxlajt Basse, M. D^aon of Asa and Phoebe Baker, natives of New Hamp- 
shire, was born June fist, 1997, In West Henrietta. Monroe county, where he 
remained until 1980, when be began reading mediolne with Drs. Tnbey and 
Brlgga, of Rochester, and In 1851 entered the Buffalo Medical College, and 
graduated February 91st, 1835. He sooo began the praottoe of bJe profession 
in Caledonia, Livingston county. In the fall of 1991 he came to Warsaw, 
where he baa since lived. He was married in Caledonia, August 8th, 1997, to 
Jennie A* daughter of Thomas Brown, now of Buffalo. They have two 
Children. Mrs. Baker Is a member of the First Presbyterian Church of War- 
aaw. Br. Baker has been coroner one term, president of the village two 
years, and excise oommisslooer three years- He was one of the number 
appointed by the governor to locate the State Insane asylum, which was 
located at Buffalo. He also served as examining surgeon for Wyoming 
county in the draft of 1882. Residence, 94 North Main street. 

Jambs N. Baiutkt, eon of Robert and Sally Barnett, was born in London- 
derry, N. H„ November 9th, 1690, and came to Warsaw with his parents in 
1994. In 1999 he bought a farm In the western part of Warsaw, and was a 
farmer unttthla death. June 8th, 1979. February 16th. 1858. be married Miss 
Sarah, daughter of Bdwto and Hannah Painter, of Warsaw, who bore him 
two children S a rah B^ who died September 90th, 1971, aged eighteen, and 
Edwin Painter, born March 98th, 1867, who lives with his mother in Warsaw 
village. 

Fbkdbbxck F. Baktlbtt was born May 9th. 1994, in Warsaw. He is a law 
student with B. B. Farman 9nd, and has charge of the rental of buildings. 

J. Spbhobb Bastlsr, son of Alaneon and Maria Bartlett, natives of New 
Hampshire, was born February 9th, 1999, In the bouse where be now lives In 
Waraaw village. He is a cabinet-maker, aa was hla father before him. He 
was married August 99d, 1999, to Mary, daughter of Orange and Mercy Hiteb- 
000k, of Arcade, by whom he baa had live children, two of whom, Charles A. 
and Lynn R~. are living. Mr. and Mrs. Bartlett are members of the Baptist 
church of Warsaw. 



Mtboh B. Babtlbtt Is a eon of William and Ehnina Bartlett, natives re- 
apeetively of New Hampshire and Vermont, who came to Wyoming county 
in 1990 and settled In Orangevfllcand In 1949 removed to Warsaw. They had 
a family of eight children, *>f whom Myron B. (born in OrsngerUle May 7th, 
1991) was the fourth. At twenty-one be began to study law with L. W. 
Hmlth, and attended school until 1869, when he went to Ohio, and remained 
there until 1867. Returning to Waraaw be resumed his law studies with 
Thayer A Smith, and was admitted to the bar in May, 1990. He practiced his 
piofesslon until October. 1999, when he collated aa first lieutenant in Com- 
pany D, 198th N. Y. volunteers, and served until d laoh aig ed, when he re- 
turned to Waraaw. He was married November 99d, 1999, to Cordelia B., 
daughter of Harvey and Polly McFaiiin, of Twinsburgh, O. They have four 
children. Mr. Bartlett baa held the office of justice of the pesos. 

8. Bouapabxb BAunaxT, brother of Myron E Bartlett, waa born April 
1st. 1949. He began studying law in 1997, andywee admitted to the bar in Feb- 
ruary, 1979. He began to practice in Waraaw. April 1st, 1979, the firm of 
Bartlett A Farman was formed, and existed one year. In July, 1977. Mr. 
Bartlett entered into partnership with 1.8am Johnson. He was married 
August 4th, 1979, to Cora J., daughter of Elijah and Betsey T. Chamberlm, 
of Warsaw. They have one child, a son named William McKay Bartlett. 

Savubl N. BA99SR, son of Dan C and Abigail Bassett, waa born in 
Dayton, Cattaraugus county, January 19th, 1999. In 1991 be came to Waraaw 
with Lauman Bockafellow A Moor, contractors on the Buffalo A New York 
Ctty Railroad, and assisted in building that road from Attica to Horoeue- 
vllle. He was with thto company when the first train went over the roads 
August 99th. 1999. In January, 1997, he went to 
of the track of the Illinois Central Railroad from Wi 
1899 he again had charge of the track of the Brie 
came road master of the New York A Oswego Midland 
the position till the spring of 1979. Since then he 
ing a railroad out of Chicago. Mr. Bassett w 
Milnea J. Gey, daughter of Daniel and B etsey Gay, of 
three children. Mr. Bassett baa always been a working 
oratic party. Mrs. Bassett and her daughter are 
tartan church. 



to Donlelth. In 
; in 1979 no be- 



August95th. 1999, to 

Waraaw. They have 

member of the Demo- 

bers of the Presby- 



r J. BEAmpexM, eon of 4 
November 19th, 1994, in Caneadea, Allegany county. He lived at home till 
he was twenty-one. In 1995 he bought a farm In Gainesville, and In 1899 that 
In Warsaw where he Uvea. He was married November Hth, 1999, to Maria 
Smith, daughter of Hiram and Polly Smith, of Oalaasvllla. Tbey have had 
three children, one of whom, EUa &, is living. 



Daktbl B. Buck, son of John M. and Abigail Beck, was born at Lyme, New 
London county, Comu May 9Bd, 1807. In 1898 he emigrated to Bast Beth- 
any, Geneseeoounty. In 1844 he came to Mlddlebury. and in 1859 bought the 
place in Warsaw where he lives. He was married Auguftt 99th, 1899, to EUs- 
abetb Odlorne, daughter of William and Lucinda Odlorne. Her parents were 
among the first settlers In their locality. By this marriage there were 
eleven children, ten of whom are living. Mrs. Beck died December 4th, 1991, 
aged fifty-one. July Slat, 1899, Mr. Beck married Emeline Martin, daughter 
of David and Elisabeth Martin, of Mlddlebury. Tbey have one child. 
Two of Mr. Beck's children, John P. and Anna B* live at borne. Mr. and 
Mrs. Beck are members of the Presbyterian church. 

Bbrjamxk Bishop, son of Enos and Mary Bishop, was born November 
95th, 1908, at Lancaster. Coos county, N. H. In 1817 he moved with his uncle 
to Ithaca. Tompkins county : in 1819 to Tioga county, and In 1884 to Waraaw, 
settling shout two and a half miles west of the village. In 1826 he worked 
for bis uncle. In 1898 he taught ecbool In the winter and worked on a farm 
In the summer, and continued so doing for three years. In 1931 he bought s 
small farm half a mile sooth of the Evangelical church, which be sold in 
1841 snd bought sixty acres on the Buffalo road. In 1995 be bought one 
hundred snd seventeen sores west of the Brie depot, where be lives. In 
1941 he was school commissioner. He has slso been aesemor and Justice of 
the peace. He was married in 1899 to Lydla Wakefield, of Warsaw, by 
whom he had eleven children, seven of whom are living. Mrs- Bishop died 
September 10th, 1878, sged sixty-nine. Two of Mr. Bishop's sons were in the 
army during the late war. and one of them was killed at the battle of Odd 
Harbor. 

William Btooham was born in Lempeter. N. H„ August 7th. 1799. and died 
In Warsaw," June 95th. 1869. His first wife wss Elisabeth Roe, and hla second 
Betsey Knapp, who survives him. He came to Waraaw from Livingston 
a>onty, in 1890. In 1898-99 he removed to Buffalo and opened the Commer- 
cial Hotel, then a leading bouse In that dry. In 1946 be removed to Portage; 
thenoe to Pike and Dansvuie, returning to Waraaw in I960, where he opened 
the Bingham House aod kept It until ho retired from business, January 1st, 
1908, having served the public su c ces si vely for thirty-six years, with the best 
reputation for honorable dealing. He waa collector of the town of Waraaw 
In 1899 ; treasurer of this county in 1842 and 1849, and deputy marshal from 
1858 to 1891. He wm commissioned second lieutenant in the 7th regiment 
4th brigade of artillery In 1898, and colonel of the same regiment in 1881. 
Colonel Bingham had by bis first wife two children— Mortimer, who died in 
infancy, and Matilda M.. who married Daniel A. Knapp and died September 
tad,1994. Hla children by hla second wife are William M^, Lucien W., Hul- 
dah, who married Colonel James O. McClure, and Marvette, all of whom are 
living. 

Mahhk W. BmADnux waa born In Monroe, Mioh-, November 894,1981. He 
removed to Monroe county, and from -there, in 1868, to Warsaw. He waa a 
farmer until 1899, when he ennsted, August Uth, In Company D, 180th N. Y. 
volunteers, snd served until discharged in 1999. He Is now a lumber sales- 
man. October 15th, 1849, he married Mary, daughter of Daniel and Maria 
Shattuck. of Monroe, Mich., who has borne him three children. 

Jacob J. Bmnmo tsr o OL Is a son of Orrin D. and Anna Brinninstool. of 
Monroe county. Mrs. Brinninstool moved to Michigan about 1870. Orrin D. 
Brlnntnstoors family consisted of two children, the first being Jacob J. 
Brinninstool, who waa born December 4th. 1949.1n Brighton,Monroe county. 
When eighteen years old be began business life ss a dry goods clerk 
In Batavla, remaining there four years. In 1889 be came to Warsaw snd, 
with A. W. Palmer, opened a grocery store. In - the second fire,- five years 
later, the establishment was burned, and Mr. Palmer went west and Is en- 
gaged in the wholesale business. Mr. Brinninstool then opened and con- 
ducted a store four yean, when J. Frank MoBlwaln became hla partner and 
continued so unto Mr.Brtnnlnstool purchased his interest in the bueineautx 
years later. Mr. McElwatn went westand Mr. Brinninstool is sole proprietor 
of the store at 99 Main street. Mr. Brinninstool was married December 19th, 
1995, to Mrs. Ellen 8. Scott, daughter of Isaac B. and Anna H. Blossom, of 
Batavla. They have bad four children, three of whom are living. Arthur 
B. died June 1st. 1874. The others are Sidney 0„ Earl A. and Frank M. Mr. 
and Mrs. Brinnlstool are members of the Baptist church. 

William Bbubtol, son of William and Martha Bristol, wm born In Gaines- 
ville, N. T^ In 199L His father waa a native of tbie8tate, a soldier of 1919, 
and hla grandfather a hero of the Revolution- With a common sohool edu- 
cation he began life for himself at the old family home in Gainesville, and 
to his business aa a farmer he added that of wool buying, which be followed 
for over twenty years. A man of quick feeling, of fine address, of business 
ability and Integrity and great energy, Mr. Bristol early became a man of 
mark in hla town. Aa a b usin ess man large interests have been at different 
times committed to him. He has hardly been what would be called a poi- 
ltk*an, though a man with his characteristics could not well be left out of 
public affairs during the stormy period in which he has lived. He was born 
and bred a Democrat, but becoming dissatisfied with the position his party 
assumed In regard to certain moral questions, particularly slavery, no aban- 
doned It, and became one of the founders of the Republican party ; being a 
delegate to the historical u Anti-Nebraska " convention held at Saratoga in 
1854, and one of the few representatives from this part of the State to the 
famous M Barn-Burner" convention at Syracuse In 1869, which endorsed 
Fremont. He was sup e r vis or of his town in 1995, and again four years 
during the war; ires under sheriff of the county In 104T, presidential nleotoi 
and eecretary of the electoral college In 1994, member of Assembly in 1997 
and 1999. He contributed materially to establish and 1 
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Female Seminary. As a member of the committee appointed by Governor 
Morgan. to promote enlistment In the 80th senatorial district Mr. Bristol did 
efficient service. His patriotic course, bis careful seal and bis expenditure 
of time and money In tbose years, made him a central figure In the local 
history of the town during the war period. A considerable portion of bis 
large Income was devoted to thta work, and by end through bis efforts, sus- 
tained by the loyal sentiment of his townsmen, Gainesville filled every quota 
promptly, and came out of the war without debt. A director of the 
Ro ch e st er and State Line Hallway Company from Its organisation, no one 
In Wyoming county has a larger share In the responsibility of the location 
of its line than Mr. Bristol. He morod to Warsaw In 1868, where he has 
slnoe resided. He married Adelia M. Lockwood January 12th, 1848, and had 
three children: Laura L„ who married Major John P. Robinson ; Belle, who 
married M. A. Kurtz, and Caroline, who married Nathan 8. Beardslee. Mrs. 
Bristol died In 1866, and he married Martha J. Jewett in 1867, by whom be 
has three children, William, Millie J. and Henry R. 

Job* Baoww, whose father bore the same name, was born in Gainesville, 
May 10th, I860. Until be was twenty-one he " worked out " summers and 
ilved at home and attended school winters. After he became of age he 
worked several .different farms on shares and was also sn extensive stock 
buyer. In 1866 be went to Wisconsin, where be remained a yesr and s half, 
returning In 1868 to Gainesville, where, in I860, be bought s farm. During 
the war be bought horses for government use. In 1887 he bought the Jewett 
farm In Warsaw, on which be lives. He was married June 88th, 1887, to 
Betsey Norton, daughter of Edward and Luctnda Norton, of Gainesville, by 
whom he had three children, one of whom Is living. The bouse in which Mr. 
Brown lives was built nearly seventy years ago, and was one of the first 
frame houses erected in this section. 

Jossra C. Buxton, son of Timothy and Julia Buxton, was born May 10th, 
I860, in Warsaw, and has been a life-long resident there. April 10th, 188s, he 
entered the hardware store of Morris A Lewis, and remained In the capacity 
of clerk for seven years. He was In the coal trade from that time until 
1878, when be became the local agent of the 8tate Line Railroad Com- 
pany, and still holds the position. He wss married December 16th, 1874, to 
Alice F., daughter of Mr. Gould, of Warsaw. Mr. snd Mrs. Buxton have 



Gnoaoa S. Capwbll, son of Peter and Olive Gspwell, was born Novem- 
ber 14th. 1815, In Mlddlebury. He received a common school education, and 
was a man of strong and active mind, and showed great energy In all hia 
undertakings. About 1888 be went into the dry goods trade at Wyoming, 
and remained in that business about twelve years. He then went to New 
York, and was employed in the custom house twelve years, after which he 
lived six years in Michigan, returning to Warsaw in 1872. He was married 
September 12th, 1887, to Pnellna, daughter of Joseph snd Betsy Weals, of 
Derlen. By that marriage there were three children, only one of whom. 
Frank W. Capwell, Is living. Mr. Capwell was a lifelong supporter of the 
Demooratto party. He died September 17th, 1876, while in Michigan, and hia 
remains were brought to Warsaw for burial. 

MAnnar D. Chacs is s son ef George B. and Loretta Chaos, natives of 
Saratoga county, who settled about 1824 near the head of the lake, in the 
town of Castile. Their family consisted of ten children, eight of whom are 
living, and of whom Martin D. Chaos, born September 12th, 1888, was the 
oldest son. George B. Chace died in 1888. His widow lives on the old home- 
stead. Martin D. Chace remained at home until April, 1888; then came to 
Warsaw and bought the Premium Custom and Flouring Mills, which be still 
owns and manages. He was married November 26th, 1868, to Mary A., 
daughter of Thomas and Sarah Durfee, of Mlddlebury. They have had seven 
children, four of whom are living. 

TflOfetaa Cass*, son of Stephen and Lois Chaos, was born in New Hamp- 
shire, In 1784. In 1817 became to Warsaw with his father and brother, set- 
tling on a partly Improved farm In the northwest part of the town. He 
married Rhode 8mIth,of New Hampshire, by whom he had five children, 
three of whom are living. Mr. Chase died in 1868, aged seventy-five. Mrs. 
Chase died in I860, aged sixty-six. John 8. Chase, their son, was born in New 
Hampshire, June 6th, 181ft, and came to Warsaw with his parents; in 1842-68 he 
worked by the month and managed farms on shares in Mlddlebury, Warsaw 
and Castile. In 1862 he bought the farm in Warsaw -where he lives. He was 
married January 6th, 1640, to Bathsheba Marsh, of Covington, who died Feb- 
ruary 8d, 1842. In September, 1848. Mr. Chase married Mrs. Marsh, widow of 
the late Jonathan Marsh, of Mlddlebury, who died November 86th, 1886. 
September 6th, I860, Mr. Chase married Mrs.Alvlna Amend, widow of the 
late George Smead, of Bethany, N. T. By his second marriage there were 
two children, one of whom, D. M„ born In Castile, November 14th, 1846, is 
living* He married Minnie Grosbeak, of Groveland, by whom he has one 
child, John A., born June 10th, 1878. 

DsLoas A. Ghppbst Is a son ot Alva and Mary Crippen, natives of Colum- 
bia county. The family consisted of nine children, of whom Deloss A. was 
the fourth born (June 88th, 1828). He is a native of Columbia county. At 
the. age of twenty-two he went to Monroe county, and learned the trade of 
a carriege-trouer and blacksmith. He then went to Cowleevllle, and worked 
about a year; thenos to Attica ; in 1868 to Knowlesvllle, where be opened a 
carriage shop. In 1667 he came to Warsaw and formed a partnership with 
F. H. Buxton, which continued two yeais. At Its expiration C. P. Williams 
and Mr. Crippen formed a partnership, which continued five years. Janu- 
ary 1st, 1676, Mr. Crippen opened his present shop, of which he is sole propri- 
etor. He was married July Slat, 1866, to MlaeM. Adelia, daughter of John 
B> snd Abigail Smith, of Attica. They have three children— Frank, May and 



Ina. Mr. and Mrs- Crippen are members of the Congregational church. Mr. 
Crippen has held the offices of town auditor, assessor (one term), and village 
trustee (three years). 

Sravcm CaoaxHrrs is a son of Tunis snd Caroline Cronkhtte. He wss 
born in Mlddlebury, February 3d, 1888, and except eleven yeara spent in 
Chautauqua county has lived in Wyoming county. In 1831 he moved to the 
town of Warsaw and bought land, and followed the occupation of farmer 
until 1867, when be moved to Warsaw village and waa an engineer until 
1861, when be enlisted in Company A, 0th N. Y. cavalry, and aerved until dis- 
charged, October 27th, IBM. He was wounded st the battle of Beverly Ford, 
June 0th, 1866, and oooflned In the hospital until December. January 24th. 
1866, he married Ruth A., daughter of Daniel snd Susan Pierce, of Bebo- 
botb, Maes* by whom he bad t* o children— Federick P. and Grace. He la 
.superintendent of the Warsaw CItisens' Gaslight Company, and a stock- 
bolder in the same. 

Bdoab A. Day, son of A oner O. snd Almira Day, who came to Wyoming 
county in 1884, was born in Gainesville, June 10th, 1642. August 6th. 1862, he 
enlisted in Company A., 180th N. Y. volunteer*. He was afterward trans- 
ferred to s cavalry regiment, snd served three years. He waa the fourth 
child born of hia father'a family, and was by occupation s farmer until 1678, 
when he was elected sheriff of Wyoming county. He removed to Warsaw 
In January, 1870. He was married June 4th, 1868, to Ellas P., daughter of 
Wheeler and Sarah Bishop, of Genesee Falls. They have one child, Satie F. 
Mr. Day held the office of highway commissioner eight years in Gainesville. 

Wiluam H. DaxTxa, son of Rev. R. H. and Mary J. Dexter, was born 
March 4th, 1868, at Corf u, Genesee county. In 1868 he came to Wyoming 
village with hia parents. In 1874 he entered the University st Rochester, and 
graduated from there in 1878. In September, lb78, he came to Warsaw as as- 
sistant in the academic department of the union school. He waa married 
April 2nd, 1876, to Mlaa Kitty Cuningham, daughter of Mrs. Mary Mathers, 
of Rochester. By this marriage they have one child, Mary B* born August 
22nd, 1877. Mr. and Mrs. Dexter are members of the Presbyterian church. 

Oracb W. Bmkbt is s son of Jonathan snd Abigail Emery, natives of 
Vermont, who came to Wyoming county in 1816 and settled in Pike, where 
Orace W. waa born April 8tb, 1864. Until April 8d, 1667, be remained in Pike. 
In 1862 he began reading law, and continued two years, during which time be 
was acting justice of the peace, Previous to this and from the age of nine- 
teen he taught aohool winters till 1867, when he came to Warsaw and was in 
the employ of T. 8. Graver until February 27th, 1878, when the firm of T. 8. 
Grover A Co. was formed, Mr. Emery being one of the partners. He was 
married September 8d, 1866, to Kate, daughter of James Kellogg, of Pike. 
They have two children. 

Edwabd B. Etxbixioham is a son of John Bveringham, who was born in 
England, April 2nd. 1828, and came to America la 1882, and who atnee 1876 
has been a member of the Warsaw Furnace Company. The former waa born 
in Warsaw, November let, 1868, and has been s life-long resident of that 
place. He Is in the employ of the Warsaw Furnace Company. He was mar- 
ried December 31st, 1878, to Fannie P., daughter of Luther and Callsta Fos- 
ter, of Wsrsaw. 

Rxv. J. B. Bwbll, eon of Henry B. Swell, the oldest Baptist pastor in the 
State (having held one pulpit forty-one years), was born In Genesee county, 
March 20th, 1866. He la a graduate of Cornell University. Ithaca, and com- 
pleted hia studies in Rochester. He came to Warsaw in 1877, and began hia 
labors with the Baptist church as its pastor. He was married March 18th, 
1678, to Fiorina Mallory, of Wyoming. 

BxaJAMiv F. Faboo, son of David and Phebe Fargo, waa born in Warsaw, 
In 1817. In 1686 he learned the wool-carding and cloth-dressing trade In the 
woolen factory of Howard A Kimball, and worked for them at his trade 
four years. In 1886 he went to Springvllle, Brie county, snd engaged in the 
same b usine s s, forming a partnership with Mr. B. W. Cook, under the firm 
name of B. W. Cook A Oo„ and remained there tan years. In the fall of 
1646 he returned to Warsaw and engaged in the dry goods trade with his 
brother, under the firm name of F. F. largo 61 Co. The style of the firm 
was changed in 1861 to B. F. Fargo A Co. He continued in this buainesa un- 
til 1867, when he engaged in the produce trade and continued In it four 
years. In 1670 he built on Main street what is known as the largo block, la 
which la the store be now occupies. In 1876 be opened a grocery store, and 
has since been engaged in that line of buainesa. Mr. Fargo la an active 
worker In the Republican party, and has held the office of town clerk six 
yeara. He is secretary and treasurer of the Warmw attasns' Gssilght Com- 
pany, and of the Warsaw Water Works Company. In 1841 Mr. Fargo mar- 
ried Marian Bleomfieid, of 8pringville, Brie county, by whom be had three 
children, two of whom are living. Mrs. Fargo died In 1857. In 1876 Mr. Fargo 
married Mrs. Callsta Blowers, of Warsaw. 
% 

Palmbb Faboo. son of Nehemlah and Mary Fargo, was born in Connecti- 
cut, June Hkb, 1706. In 1804 be came to the forest site of what la now the 
village of Warsaw, where his father built the first tog house large 
for the accommodation of strangers, opposite to the site of tl . 

church. Here strangers always found a welcome until they were able to pro- 
vide s shelter for th ems e l ves. In 1818 be took op eighty acres of unimproved 
land on lot 86. He cleared this place with his own hands, and lived at has 
original location longer than any other man In town. He was a pobtto 
spirited man and waa al waya willing to help along any Interest that promiesd 
to In any way benefit his fellow man. He waa a strong snti-eJavery »— 1 
He was as sessor snd highway commissioner many yeara. He waa married 
January 10th, 1818, to Caroline, daughter of Hoeeklah and Amy Soovei, of 
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Vimv, by whom be bad twelve children, seven of whom are Urine. Mr. 
Fargo died May 21st. 1878, at the age of seventy-seven ; Mis. Fargo Novem- 
ber, tath, IBM, sged forty-seven. 

Palmzb C Taboo, son of Palmer end Caroline largo, was bora January 
81st. 1886, In the town of Warsaw, and baa always lived on the borne farm. 
He baa been inspector of elections thirteen years. He was married Septem- 
ber 16th, 1888, to Sarah M. Coburn, daughter of William and Caroline Co- 
bum, by whom he baa bad two children, one of whom, Ida O, to Urine;. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fargo are members of the Methodist Episcopal church of 
Warsaw. 

Sum Bu.Fabma*, United States Agent and Consul-Genera] at Cairo, 
Egypt* was born at New Haven, Oswego county, M. Y„ April SBd, M8L In 
the early part of the eighteenth oantnry a planter named Farman resided 
near annapoUa, Md. In 1185 hie son, John, who had been a soldier under 
Wolfe st the storming of Quebec went to the ootony of New Hampshir e, 
and settled on the Connecticut river In the township of Bath. Here be mar- 
ried and bad eight sons, from whom are descended all persons bearing the 
f amUy name of Farman In the northern Statee. He died to 1702. Hto oldest 
soUtHoswell. bad eight children, among them a son Zsdok. born in 1791- Bos- 
well Taxman removed with hto family In 1886 from New Hampshire to Oneida 
county, N. Y.« and a year later settled in the adjoiolng county of Oswego. 
ZndokVarman married Martha Dix, who waa born in Wetbersneld, Conn., 
where her family and that of her kinsman, the late General John A. Dix, 
long resided. They had six children, of whom the fifth la the subject of thto 
sketch. 

At the sge of seventeen be left borne for the re sidence of an older 
brother in Gsmesville. N. T. After teaching s district school one winter he 
entered Genesee Wealeysn 8entlnary at Lima, K. Y., where be pursued his 
preparatory studies, snd to July. 1851, entered Genesee College, then under 
the presidency of B. F. Tefft, LL. D. At the beginning of Junior year be 
entered Ambefst Colleger* which Bdwsrd Hitchcock, LL. D„was then pres- 
ident, snd there took his first degree in 1855. He received the bonora of an 
"oration" at commencement, and an election to Phi Beta Kappa. Soon 
after leaving college Mr. Farman married Lola Parker, of Gainesville, N. Y„ 
s niece of the late Joel Parker, D. D„ of New York city, and became a law 
student in the office of F. C. D. McKay, then district attorney of Wyoming 
county. In the Fremont campaign of 1856 he ad dre s sed fifty political meet- 
ings in Northern New York, and on the buatlnga developed oratorical powers 
winch contributed to hissuooeas before Juries. On his admission to the bar 
in 1858 be accepted Mr. McKay's offer of a partnership, snd entered st unce 
upon s desirable practice. Hto labors, however, were not eng r osse d by bis 
profession. From 1850 to 1881 Mr. Farman and Augustus Harrington, also 
an alumnus of Amherst, now a lawyer at Warsaw, were the proprietors of 
the Western Now Yorker, a newspaper pubuahed at Warsaw, of which Mr. 
Harrington was editor. Aaoneof im publiabera Mr. Fhnnan sunerulmded 
tbo Imetnrca department of the paper, besides attending to his tew practice. 
Under this mana gemen t it quadrupled ltt circulation, and soon became, aa 
<t stocs has been, the leading Beoublioan Journal in Its section of the State, 
Mr. McKay removed to Iowa in I860. During the next five years Mr. Far- 
man devoted himself to bis prof esston, snd extended bis practice until it be- 
came exceptionally lucrative and successful. Determined to enlarge his 
field of observation, and extend his studies beyond his opportunities, either 
in college or at a rural county seat, he sailed for Europe in 1885, where he 
spent two years in travel and atndy. He attended the universities of Heidel- 
berg in summer and Berlin in winter, and heard lectures on criminal, inter- 
national and civil law. He aleo acquired French and German. He then 
traveled through Italy, Holland and 8w1tanrland, and contributed to the 
Watern New Tartar noooantM of the lands and peoples be visited, which the 
New York Otnerser and the Utioa Harold copied and commended. 

January, 1888, Governor Fenton appointed him dtotrict attorney of Wy- 
oming county to fill a vacancy. The following autumn he waa nominated 
by the Republicans and elected for three years. At the exptratioo of thto 
term be was elected for enotber. The fact that during the seven years of 
his official aarvios no indictment drawn by him waa quaahed, attests his pro- 
fessional fidelity and careful learning. 

March 17th, 1818, Mr. Farman waa confirmed agent and consul-general of 
the United States at Cairo, Egypt, and on the IBth of April he sailed. He has 
since attended to his duttei st Cairo, finding opportunity, however, for trips 
up the Nile, to Steal, and through Palestine. In the summers of 1878 and 
1879 be visited the United Statee, returning each year about the middle of 
October, llie dutim of hto poeltloosre chiefly diplomstio- He has received 
the approval of the home government and also of the Amertoans who reside 
te or have visited Cairo. His personal relations with the Khedive and the 
members of hto government have been friendly. During tea absence te the 
autumn of 1878 aa American, who then held a high position in Egypt, wrote 
of him to the following terms: -Every American here hopes Mr. Farman 
wm return. He understands this country and Its people. Always emote* t 
in protecting every interest confided to tes cere, be has done great eervice 
tobtooountrymenhern/* The New York Jwuaa, August nth, 1878, inferred 
to Mr Far man te nattering terms. Its correspondent at Cairo said: "It 
win be gratifying to all Aiaerloana to know that so competent and excellent 
an officer aa Mr. Farman to te the service of tes country." Among the ne- 
gotiation successfully conducted by Mr. Farman are those for the teoreaae 
of the number of American Judges In the International Tribunal of Egypt, 
by and through which the United Statee were perm itt ed to send a third 
Mr. Farman naturally took a prominent part In the reception of 
1 Grant at Cairo. He presented the general to the Khedive, snd acted 
PHMtaraf th^r aneeches. He also gave a reception and state dinner 

was published 



„_„ of their speeches. He also gave 1 
fl^ftflfnrUf*. Hto felicitous speech aa host at the i 



in thto country. Mr. Farman'e ability to apeak French to s qualification for 
hto position sts court where that is the language of official teteroouree. 
Few of our representative, te Egypt have been more fortunate to thetoeon- 
duotofateteafitoimthantheinwesnteoiianl^reneral. Mr. Farman a official 
reports, published at Washington, abow that be bM taken en active taterest 
te the welfare of the people of the country to which hell accredited. His 
conviction of the divine equality of all men In privilege drew him tato the 
Fremont campaign and toads him to help the op pre s sed in Egypt. Bight 
slaves have been freed through hto efforts. The first waa a negro boy 
brought by a slave trader from Soudan. The alave waa brutally treated. 
HwfA f » American tody brought him to the notice of the consul-general. He 
atenoetotarestedhimeelf in the ease, snd in June, 1877, secured an order 
from the Egyptian government freeing the alave. He obtained another 
or der fr ee i ng three slave girls. The most meager aketch would be incom- 
plete without mention ©* Mr. Farman'e services in securing the obeltok 
known as Ctodpatra's Needle, which was erected in Hellopolto sbout alxteen 
centuries before Christ, and brought to Alexandria B. C. ft. The city of 
New York to greatly Indebted to Mr. Farman for thto interesting monument 
of oneof the oldest clvlnaetione. He has been complimented by the Secre- 
tary of 8tate opon hto suoeess in this delicate matter. Mr. Farman's profea- 
Bional training to an iurportantomUmoation for hto present position, aa the 
Consular Court over which be prealdas is the only tribunal in Egypt author- 
toed to try an American ettinen for crime committed in that country. 
Mirsan, an Armenian, naturalised In Boston, a s saa sinated Dahan Bey, a 
legal adviser of the Khedive, in Alexandria, July 17th, 1879. He was ar- 
rested by the Egyptian officers, and turned over to our authorities for pun- 
ishment He can only be tried by the U. 8. Consular Court of Egypt, with 
the consul-general aa presiding Judge. This court baa aleo Jurtodlotioo in 
other cases not infrequently arising there. 

Fxbskt E.FARMJLir, tod, to a son of OiarireD. and Lydto Farman, who set- 
tled to Gainesville, where be was born Auanist80tb. 1848. He remained with 
hto parents until be attained hto majority ; then went to Missouri and taught 
acbool one winter. He returned to Alexander, Genesee county, in 1878, 
where he was married to Sarah J., daughter of Darius N. 8pring, April 8th, 
1870. He worked Mr. Bprlng'e farm until February, 1874, when he came to 
Warsaw and began to read law with Judge Healy. He attended the Albany 
Law 8ohool, from which he graduated In May, 1875, and was sdmltted to the 
bsr. Returning to Wsrssw be began the practice of his profe ss io n. He 
wss appointed Justice of the peace to fill a vacancy in December, 1877 ; 
elected In February, 1878. for a abort term, and In February, 1878, r ee l e ct ed 
for a long term. 

Alum P. Gaos to a eon of Ptott and Adelaide Gage, natives of Vermont. 
Mrs. Gage came to Bagtote 1814, and until 1876 lived on the farm where abe 
first located. She is now living with her eon. Piatt Gage died April 16th, 
1880. They had a family of five children, of whom Albert P. waa the fourth 
born (March 17th, 1888). He lived at home until August 7th, 1868, 1 
enlisted In Company A, 180th N. Y. volunteers, snd served until ( 
March 8th, 1865. He returned to Eagle and followed farming till January, 
1876, whan he came to Warsaw aa aheriff of Wyoming county. He to now 
under-sheriff. He waa married April 7th, 1885, to Mary, daughter of Philip 
and Betsy Baker, of Eagle. They have two children— Bert and Cora Belle. 
He was supervisor of Eagle two years, as ees eor two years, and to now trustee 
of the village of Warsaw. 

Da. EnwABD D. GABDTJrsn, eon of Charles snd Malvtoa Gardiner, waa 
born at Hamilton, Madtoon county, te 1851. He graduated at the Madtoon 
University in 1878. and came to Warsaw in 1874 and succeede d W. C. Barrett 
In the practice of dentistry. 

Chabxxs J. Qjlbdksb, eon of Patrick B. and Janet B. Gardner, waa born 
In Attica, May llth,164t, and lived there until the war, when be enlisted aa a 
soldier. August 6th, 1888, and served under Sheridan tu 
month,when he waa wounded at the battle of Newtown, in the C 
valley. He waa dtoobarged April 88th, 1868, when he returned to Attica, 
where he remained until January 1st, 1874. When in the hospital after being 
wounded, and unknown to himself, Mr. Gardner was elected ooltootor of the 
town of Attica. Likewtoe In 1895 be waa appointed to take the eenauaof 
the town of Attica. In 1888 he waa appointed asatotan t s s sc c sor of : 
revenue for five towns. In April, 1870, he waa appointed postal 
tweenHorneltovUto and Attica. He held the position till" 1874, whan be was 
elected county clerk of Wyoming county . He wss married July 80th, 1855, 
to Mtos Annette B-, daughter of William M. and Orinda A. Terry, of Bata- 
vm,N.Y. They have three children. 

Aum HAsob, son of Walter M. and Sally Hatch, waa born in Warsaw, 
April 88th. 1848. He attended the union school of Warsaw until he was 
twenty. Since then he has lived at bonae with hto parents, and to at present 
1 to managing tea father's farm. 



Ltkax Hatgb, eon of Walter M.and Sally Hatch, was born May Itth, 
1888, in Warsaw. When a young man he lived at home and worked on hto 
father's farm. At the age of twenty-five be became desirous of s eeing comc- 
thing of the country, and took an extensive western trip. In which he spent 
about three years. In 1858 be purchased a tract of tend to Kansas, which he 
sold In 186&. Returning to Warsaw he engaged to the produce trade, and 
continued to that buameee until 1870, when he engaged to farming where he 
now Uvea. He was married November lTth, 1870, to Susan Pierce, widow of 
the late Allen Pierce, of Warsaw. She died September 9th, 1888. By thto 
marriage he has one child-Muneon I*. born March 87th, 1875. 
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Walter Hatch, son of Waiter M. and Sally Hatch, was born in Warsaw, 
November 15th, 1888. He lived at home and worked on bin father's farm 
unto 1854. In the fall of 18H8 he bought a farm of Ersstus Day Just east of 
hi* father's place. He was married March 84th, 1864, to Lois Bently, daugh- 
ter of Johnson and Clarinds Bently, of Orangeville. By this marriage they 
hare three children-Eddy W„ Ernest J. and Lulu B. 

Waltz* M. Hatch, son of William a and Jerusha Hatch, waa born Au- 
gust 10th, 1808, st Glastonbury, Hartford county. Conn. In February, 1814, 
he came to Warsaw with his parents, who bought one hundred and fifty 
acre* of land, thirty aorea of which were cleared. A log house was built on 

J£*2?*' Hatch ' 8 ****** ***** **• Previous year and bought two hundred 
and fifty acres of unimproved land just west of this farm, and returned to 
Connecticut in the winter for his family. After Mr. Hatch attained his 
majority be worked a part of his father's farm on shares. In 1887 his father 
deeded to him one hundred acres in lot 57, just east of where he now Uvea, 
and which forma a part of hiapreasnt farm. Mr. Hatch baa held the offices 
ofcommisstoner of highwayssnd asses s or. He was married November 15th, 
1888, to Sally Sherwin, daughter of Blssell and Experience Sherwin, of War- 
saw, formerly from Vermont. They have seven child ren. 

Lloyd A. Hatwabd, son of Aloln and Mellcent P. Hay ward, natives of 
Maine, and now residents of York, Livingston county, st the ages respect- 
ively of ninety snd eighty-six. was born in Maine, December 8th, 1818, and 
settled in Perry in 1841. In 1888 Lloyd A. Hayward began studying law at 
Amherst College, Ma ssa ch usetts, where he graduated, and in 1846 was sd- 
mittedtothe bar at Rochester, N.T. He began the practice of his profes- 
sion In Perry, and in 1868 came to Warsaw, where he has since resided. He 
was married October 8th, 1844, to Mary L, daughter of Edward and Martha 
Dudley, of Perry. Mrs. Hayward died March 9th. 1878. His family consisted 
of a daughter, Mellcent, the eldest, who died in 1866, snd Edward D and 
Mary Kate, now living. Mr. Hayward has filled the office of treasurer two 
terms, snd for several years has held the office of president of the board of 
trustees for the Institute for the blind at Batavia. For many years be was 
president of the board of education of Warsaw, and he served as president 
of the Wyoming County National Bank in I860 and 1870. 

Johh Hahioah, son of John snd Elisabeth Hanigan, natives of Ireland, 
was born June 16th, 1840. In 1860 he came to America and located in Buffalo, 
where be remained six years, learning the marble cutter's trade and work- 
ing at the same. He then went to Ohio and remained two years; thence to 
Pennsylvania, remaining one year. In 1880 be came to Warsaw and estab- 
lished himself asa marble dealer. He enlisted in the Wadsworth guard in 
1861. and served six months. He keeps constantly on hand and makes to 
order American and foreign marble and granite monuments of all kinds st 
his establish m ent on Main street, Warsaw. He la overseer of the poor. He 
was married May ttth, 1888, to Mary, daughter of James and Elisabeth Diven, 
of Eagle. They have six children. ^ 

How. Brno* Hhalt, county judge. Is a son of Joshua and Lucy Healy, 
natives of Vermont, who settled at an early period in Dansville, Steuben 
county, when nothing but a vast forest surrounded their home, and came to 
Wataaw. January 10th, 1880, Byron Healy was born, and, save the time 
spent in school, remained with his parents until he attained his majority. 
He was educated in the common schools, and spent s short time in the 
Nstiooal Law School at Ballston Springs. Saratoga county, from which bo 
graduated In 1868. with the degree of LL. B. He was admitted to the bar in 
1888, and in the fail of 1858 began the practice of law at Arcade, where he re- 
mained until October, 1867, when he came to Warsaw and formed a partner- 
ship with H. L. Comstock, then county judge, which existed until 1888 Mr 
Healy was a member of Assembly in 1888 and 1884. In the former year be waa 
chairman of the committee on railroads and was a member of the judiciary 
committee. In 1884 he waa chairman of the committee on Insurance and a 
member of the ways and means committee. In the fall of 1886 he was elected 
district attorney and served one term. In 1887 he was elected oountv 
judge, and re-elected in 1871 and 1877. He was married April 8th. 1888. to 
Mary C^daua^ter of Timothy H. snd Julia Buxton, of Warsaw. Tbarhave 
two children. L May, born May ltth, 1806, and Maud, June ttth, 1878. 



[ H io op ss, so n of DwiaiitaiidReteocaHiggins, residents of Genesee 

county, waa born in MlddJebury, May 7th, 1884, and except during five yeara 
lived with Ida parents until his marriage, April 88th, 1848, to Sarah BumV 
who died February 18th, 1864. February 7th, 1868, heisrried^^ £ 
daughter of Sidney 8. snd Harriet Monroe, of MMdtebury. He baa one 
child by Ws first iiuuriage and two by hi. aeoood. He worked at his trade, 
that of carpenter and joiner, until 1888. He built and managed the Monroe 
House, near the depot, five yeara, In 1874 he moved to the village of Warsaw 
and ^waa connected with If . Ottinger in the clothing buatoem over two years,* 
He owna a farm of eighty acres and two village lota, and la identified with 
the general produce trade. ™» wu* 



HoaAca Homers*, son of Ashbel snd Mary HoWster, natives of Oon- 
neotiout, was born January 10th, 1788, and came to Wyoming (then Genesee 
county) in 1884, locating in Warsaw village. He was the fifth-born of a 
fajnlly of itoohiMren, and l>y trade *wa^ He opened the first 

wagon shop in Warsaw village. In 1880 he removed to Chautauqua county 
where he remained twenty-five yeara. In 1888 bo returned to Weisaw. where 
He waa married November filth, 1884, and September nth, 1868, the 
to B. Caroline, daughter of Samuel MeWhorter, of Chautau- 
qns county, by whc« be had ill children, five of whom are Urlng. Healao 
had five children by the first marriage, one of whom la living. Tbeflfth 
child by the second msrriage, Mary B, now lives with her mother, snd is a 
member of the Coiiaregational church. 



i.^ 1 "^ W " HoLMEi (8on of Thomas and Mary Holmes, natives of Eng- 
land, who came to America io 1851) was born in York, England, March 17th. 
TO and came to America io I860, locating in Warsaw. He is by trade a 
UWor^and except five years, while employed by A. W. Frank, haa been In 
b^emaa a merchant tailor. He was married May lst.1868.to Mrs.Buae- 
oetn e^ daughter of John and Jane Coddington, of Ithaca, N. T. They 
have one child. Miss Annie B. Holmes, born June 80th,1880. 'They are mem- 
bers of the Presbvterian church. 

Johh Holtoh, son of Joseph snd Rhode Holton. was born at Plscataway, 
a!« T* r !?.. mh,1TO4 - M,d ******* **• blacksmith's trade. He came to 
Attica in 1848. He was married In 1808 to Isabella Bunyoo. daughter of 
Benneand Anna Bunyon,of Plscataway, N. J. By that marriage there 
were twelve children, five of whom are living. He died December 3d, 1880. 
Hia son, Deacon Simeon Holton, waa born at Plscataway, N. J., in 1810. He 
moved to Le Hoy In 1880, to Attica in 1848, and to Warsaw in 1848. At the 
agwtf^enty be began to work at the trade of mason and brtok layer. In 
1848 he had charge of the erection of the brick hotel, and In 1878 be built the 
union school-house. He has also superintended the ereotioo of maoyotber 
?i^ P 5 OI !l t<ia,lt bll » in «* biookn nod privmte readdancen of the vllhasjw. He 
joined the Baptist church In 1888. and has ever since been an active member, 
serviiigaa deacon twenty.flve years. Mr. Holton was married June 17th, 
1884, to Miss Olive Spring, daughter of Mr. A. Spring, of Le Boy, Genesee 
county. Mr. and Mrs. Holton have had ten children, six of whom sre 
living. 

Sumo* Hover was born July 6th, 1776, in Lebanon, N. H. He came to 
W !!T! Wllll801, * ,ld-ettled onafarin of one hundred acres, building the 
third log house erected in the town. August 31st, 1890, he married Jerusha, 
daughter of Oad and Jerusha Lamb, of Pennsylvania. He died April 26tb. 
1888, aged eighty-six. His mother died in Msroh. 1856. nearly one hundred 
years of age. Henry Hovey. son of Simeon and Jerusha, was born in War- 
saw, September 1st, 1804. snd wss the first white child born In the town. In 
his younger days be was a school teacher, and taught fifteen schools In 
the county and vicinity. In 1836 be removed to the village of Warsaw, and 
was town school inspector io 1887-40, sf ter which date he went back to hia 
fnrm. In 1869 he returned to Warsaw, where he Uvea. Mr. Hovey was mar- 
ried October 17th, 1888. to Lydla Ann Manor, daughter of William and 
alpha Maher. of Covington, by whom he had five children, fonr of whom 
are living. 

L. Hatdbv HtmrauT, j»_ isason of Lester H. snd Hannah B. Hum- 

I^l^!! i ^ 00,l,l8rt ^ tw ^ w ~ bo^,, ««P*°tt^ December 28tb, 
1788, snd October 85th, 1807, and came to Wyoming county in 1818. aettiiog 
In Sheldon, where they remained until 1868, when they came to Warsaw. L. 
Harden Humphrey was born In Sheldon, January Stud, I860, and came to 
Warsaw August 17th, 1866, and attended school. He was married May 18th, 
M78, to Maud Wilton, daughter of Judge O. C. and Sarah Wilton Skinner, of 
Quincy, DL They have two ohildren-O. Skinner and Mary E. Humphrey 
At the age of nineteen Mr. Humphrey and his brother, Samuel B. Hum- 
phrey, engaged in the tanning and leather business, and in April, 1872, the 
former became connected with the Wyoming County National Bank* In 
January, 1878, be waa elected vice-president, and since 1874 baa been its 
managing officer. 

Wolcott J. Humphbbt waa the sixth son of Theophilus Humphrey, 
whose father bore the same name, and whose grandfather was Samuel 
Humphrey, ail natives of Canton, Conn. His mother, whose maiden name 
was Cynthia Hsydeo. waa a native of Torringford. Conn. Wolcott J was 
born at Canton, November Uth, 1817. In 1818 his father removed to Shel- 
don, Genesee county (now Wyoming), where he engaged in farming, tan- 
ning, shoemaking and harness making, in all of which branches of business 
the son was siso engaged till he arrived st the age of twenty-three. Hia 
education was derived from the common schools of this town, and from a 
brief course of instruction by a Congregational clergyman nf hii nrtghboi 
hood. Extensive travel and acute observation have supplied the lack of 
early Instruction, and in sound practical knowledge he Is excelled by few 
At the age of twenty-three be engaged In mercantile business, which be' 
continued during twenty-four years at Yaryaburg, Sheldon Center. North 
Jsva, Bloomlngton, I1L, and North Java again. During hia residence in the 
West be was lsrgely engaged msucoeisful land apec^ In 1884 he re- 

moved to Warsaw and engaged in the business of tanning, which be fol- 
lowed till 1886. He became a stockholder In the Wyoming County National 
Bank in the latter part of 1880, and in 1871 he was made |>renfdent of this 
bank, in which position be still continues. He is siso president of the War- 
saw Water Worka Company, of the stock of which be owns about one- 
third. Large financial ability, indomitable energy and unbending inteerltv 
have made him a man of wealth, but his native good sense baa prevented 
the development of that vanity which too often tarnishes financial iuctsssl 
Mr. Humphrey has always been an active and efficient political worker He 
wasa Whig till that party ceased to exist, and he bes since been eBepublioan. 
He was several times chosen supervisor of his town by large m«W-«ttte- 
was appointed postmaster in 1818, 1868 and 1880. and was msxeluU for taking' 
the census of several towns In this county in I860, He had the honor of 
being mobbed by the foreign opponents of the draft during the kite civil 
war while In the discharge of hia duties aa enrolling officer. He was elected 
to the Assembly in 1860 and again in 186L During the hitter term he waa 
chairman of the committee on railroads, and reported, with Its restrictions, 
the bill for consolidating the Central railroad. He also had charge of tan 
prohibitory liquor law that waa passed during that session. He waa 
elected to the Senate in 1886, and again in 1867, from the thirtieth dfctfriot 
(Wyoming, Livingston and Allegany) by majorities of more than * m_ 
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Darin* hit eervioe in the Senate be was chairman of the committee on roads 
and bridges, and of that on eon meroe and navigation, and was a member of 
the committees on internal affairs, printing, finance and banks. He has 
been a member of the Republican oonntj oommittee- for fifteen years, dur- 
ing about ten of which be was its chairman. He has also been during the 
mat twenty years a de l eg a te In more than half the Republican State conven- 
tions that bar e been held, and be was a member of the national Bepob- 
Uean eonyention in 1816. March 80th, 1811, he married Amanda B„ daughter 
of William 8. Martlndale, of Dorset, V t^ who died at Sonore, CaL, June 17th, 
1878. He was again married, July 8th, 1874, to Hannah, daughter of 
Hugh MuihoUand, of Parma, Monroe oonnty, N. Y. By his present wife he 
has two children, Annabel and Wolcott JuUna. His first wife bore him no 
children. He Is a liberal contributor to the support of the church and society 
with which be tssesoclaiod. In his social relations he la genial and oompanion- 
abte, and his cheerful disposition renders his home the abode of happiness. 

Cnm Jsrruasoic.— The grandfather of Cyrus Jefferson, subject of this 
sketch, was Aaron Jefferson, a soldier in the Revolution. He reared eight 
sons and four daughters. His father. Job Jefferson, was born in Douglass, 
Worcester county, Meat* in March, 1780, and died In Wisconsin, August 6th, 
1870. His mother, who was the daughter of Peter Read, was born about the 
year 1788, and died to 1841. They bad six daughters and three sons, of whom 
Cyrus was the oldest. His eldest sister was born November 16th, 180tS. She 
and her husband, Elijah Gtle, to whom she was married in Gainesville, are 
still living in Walworth oounty, Wisconsin. They have twelve living chil- 
dren, about sixty grandchildren and many great-grandchildren. His sister, 
Prudy Ann. married Jacob Prayer, son of Deaoon John Prayer, of Gaines- 
ville. She died in Wisconsin in 1884. Another sister, Lucy, married Samuel 
Chase, formerly of Gainesville. His brother Charles resides in Iowa. His 
brother Russel died at the age of twenty, and three sisters died after they 
bad come to be young ladies. In 1817 his father removed to Gainesville. 
During several years they suffered all the privations and hardships of indi- 
gent pioneers. The early opportunities for obtaining an education which 
Cyrus enjoyed were about equal to those of Abraham Lincoln. He labored 
onJns father's farm till he married, st the age of twenty-one, after which be 
worked on bis own account at anything he could find to do, by the month, 
day or job. and thus accumulated a small sum of money. In 1888 and 1880 
be, to company with Mr. Ruf us Conable, carried on a small mercantile bue- 
ness. During the ten years following 1846 he purchased in Wyoming and 
the adjoining counties about one million pounds of wool, on which he real- 
ised a satisfactory profit. During the last twenty-nine years his principal 
business basbeea loaning money to the States of Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, and to this business he has visited these States more than thirty 
times. He never reoeived a gift of a dollar. He says though he has been 
fifty-three years a voter be has never voted for a Legislative candidate that 
was elected. The great wealth which Mr. Jefferson has, by bis own exer- 
tions, acquired is an evidence of his financial ability. October 88th, 1888, he 
married Eunice, daughter of Burns and Sophia Conable, of Gainesville. 
They had four children— Sophia, who married James Bristol, of Gainesville, 
and whose two children were Eunice, who died at the age of eighteen, and 
Charlea>now living at sixteen ; Wlllard,who died at three ; Isadora, dece as ed 
at twenty, and his son Ruf us C who resides at Woodstock, HI., mar- 
ried Genevieve, daughter of L. 8. Church. Esq., and has four children— 
Cyrus, Burns, Lawrence and Dora. Mr. Jefferson's first wife died July 16th, 
1847. July 12th, 1848, he married Oracle D„ her sister, who died January 
10th, 1854. September 80th, 1868, he married Bllsabeth, daughter of Benja- 
min and Elisabeth MoCluer, of FrankUnviUe, N. T. 

Edward M. Jmrnroi is a son of James H. and Mary J. Jennings, who 
settled In Genesee Falls to 1888. They had a family of four children, of 
whom Edward M. Jennings is the oldest. He was born in Buffalo. Novem- 
ber Stnd, 1848. August 4th, 1888. he enlisted to Company A, 180th N. T. 
volunteers. January 80th, 1888, at the battle of Deserted Farm, Vs-, be was 
wounded, and to consequence lost his right arm. He was discharged In June 
following, and returned to Genesee Tails, where he remained until 1888, 
when be was elected oounty clerk, and moved to Warsaw, where he Uvea. 
In 1874 he was elected clerk of the board of supervisors, and held the office 
till the fall of J879, when he was re-elected oounty clerk. He has also served 
aaelerk of the village of Warsaw. He was married August 18th. 1888, to 
Miss Mary Em daughter of Bichard and Mary Bobbins, of Cattaraugus oounty. 
They have two chlldren—Mllton B. and J. B. Jennings 



L *am Jovjmosr Is a son of Hiram and Jane 8. Johnson. His : 
was a native of Connecticut, and came to Wyoming county In 1887. L Bam 
Johnson was born October 84th, 1810, In Oenterueid, Ontario oounty. He 
began the study of law with Colonel Thayer In May, 1886, and In August, 
1888. enlisted In the 188th N. Y. volunteers; was promoted to first lieutenant 
February 7th, 1863, and d i s charge d January 6th, 1874, on account of physical 
disability. In May. 1884, he was admitted to the bar, and except ten years 
spent In Arcade has practiced his pi of sssloo in Warsaw ever stone. Hewas 
married May 6th, 1886, to Mary B« daughter of Horace and Polly MeJmrhXof 
Twtoaburgh, O. Mr. Johnson has held the office of trustee in Arcade 
village. He was elected district attorney In 1878, and r e e l e ct ed In 1878 by 
L878 majority, the largest ever given in the oounty. 

PmmuT Jons ■ a son of Dyer and Lena Jones, formerly of Cayuga 
county, who came to Genesee Falls at an early date and reared a family of 
atx children, of whom Perry was the third (born February find, 1887). At 
the age of twenty he bought his time and worked by the month at farm 
labor until 1887, when he purchased a farm In Gainesville, which be now 
owns. In 1870 he came to Warsaw and opened an eating-house. While a 
resident of Arcade he held the office of highway < 



He was married October 87th, 1867, to Mary Jane, daughter of Thomas and 
Ahnlra Cone, of Gainesville. They have three children. 

8HBLDOir a KamfBT, son of Amos and Polly Keeney, was born to War- 
saw, March 1st, 1816, and except five and a half years spent to Pennsylvania, 
has lived there all his life. He Is a farmer. In 1877 he moved to his present 
location on Bast HUL where, in partnership with bis son-to-law, be owns 
ninety-four acres of land. He was married March Slit, 1888, to Ann H., 
daughter of Abraham and Mary Bonis, of Warsaw, by whom he bad three 
children, two of whom are living. They are J. K. L. Keeney, now in Met- 
tieon, Ind.; and Mary B., who was married April 6th, 1873, to Asa A. Luther, 
aeon of Lymaa a and Caroline P. Luther, of Castile. Luther was born No- 
vember Slat, 1848. He collated in September, 1881, in Company F, 6th N. Y. 
cavalry, and served three years and a half. He was confined in rebel prisons 
nine months. He holds the office of highway oommlasioner. Mr. and Mrs. 
Luther have two sons— Kendriok A. and Balph B. Luther. 

Wasbtnoto* F. KmosBrjBY, son of Baneom and Maria Kingsbury, was 
born December 18th, 1816, at Hampton, Conn. In 1880 he learned the car- 
penter and millwright's trade. In 1810 he removed to Buffalo, and worked 
In the Buffalo Steam Bngtoe Works until 1861, when be went to Warren, Pa,, 
where he built the Warren Iron Works. In 1868 he set up and operated the 
first engine that was operated In the oil country, and he was the Inventor of 
the oil-well torpedo. In 1867 he came to Warsaw, and has since been en- 
gaged in the oil and lumber business. Mr. Kingsbury was married March 
6th, 1846, to Mary A. Brown, daughter of Thomas and Alloc Brown, of Perry, 
by whom be has two children. 

Jacob W. Khapp was born to Warsaw, Genesee (now Wyoming) oounty, 
N. Y M August 80th, 1818. His parents, John B. and Meltoda Knapp, moved 
from Orwell. Vt„ in 1818. He served aa apprentice to Peter Lyon, black- 
smith at Canandalgua, N. Y., beginning at the age of fifteen. In August, 
1886, he married Elvira Putnam, of Warsaw, and he has since lived to War- 
saw village. He has been a Justice of the peace nearly all the time stace 
1848. He was postmaster from 1868 to 1861. He raised a company for the 
volunteer service in 1868, served as captain to January, 1886, and then as ma- 
jor to July 19th, 1866. when be was mustered out with the regiment— 1st N. 
Y. dragoons— having participated to many battles and skirmishes. 

Coiohbl Abkam B. Lawbutob •— The subject of this sketch was born in 
Warsaw, May 18th, 1884, of New England parentage, upon his father's side 
s d e scendant of John Lawrence, one of the company which came from Bug- 
land with Governor Winthrop in 1880, and upon his mother's side a descend- 
ant of French and Welsh families, resident to New England. Colonel 
Lawrence reoeived a high school education, and was an advanced scholar at 
twelve years of age, when he was placed in a book store in Warsaw, which 
afforded him an opportunity, which be did not miss, to add to his store of 
knowledge. At the age of nineteen he was engaged a* accountant in an ex- 
tensive publishing house in Buffalo, increasing his business education and 
reputation. In 1866, purchasing a drug business at Niagara FaJla.be remov- 
ed thither, and March 88th, 1867, married Miss Bllsabeth Faulkner, of Wheat- 
land, Monroe oounty, N. Y„ by whom be has two children— George M^ born 
June lath, 1866, at Niagara Falls, and 8. Virginia, born February 86th, 1B8L 
In Warsaw. Returning to Warsaw to 1868 he was for a time engaged to 
mercantile business, meantime projecting and in 1868 building the " Warsaw 
Gas Light Works " to company with others. He carried on the foundry 
and machine building business until the war of the Bebelllon broke out. 
He was selected by the senatorial district committee to represent Wyoming 
oounty in the staff department aa quartermaster of the 80th senatorial dis- 
trict regiment, subsequently known as the 1st N. Y. dragoons. His untiring 
bu sin ess energy largely aided in raising and placing this famous regiment 
early at the front. Soon after arriving In Virginia with his command, in 
1868, be was placed on detached service in the nommlssaij and quarter- 
inaater*s department, Peck's division, 7th army corps. Subsequently he was 
aaslgned to duty in Sheridan's cavalry corps, promoted captain and assist- 
ant quartermaster U. 8. A., with commission from and bearing the anto- 
• graph of P re si dent Lincoln, and with orders to report to General Grant, was 
aaslgned to duty at the headquarters of the 18th army corps. July 4th, 1884, 
he was made chief quartermaster of that corps, and In recognition of his 
eervios was soon after promoted to the rank of major to the quartermaster's 
department, serving thus with the 10th, 18th and 86th corps. Upon the 
reorganisation and consolidation of troops of the 0th, 10th and 18th oorps* 
constituting the 84th army corps, be was aaslgned by President T^m^fo M 
Its chief quartermaster, with rank of lieutenant ookraeL During the mem- 
orable campaign which ended with the surrender of Lee he was appointed 
by General Grant u chief quartermaster of the Army of the Jamas," with 
which the general made bis headqnai iss s at that tune. This army, by the 
untiring energy of Colonel Lawrence, was kept supplied with oomnUsssry 
stores and ammunition to the ever memorable final race between Grant and 
Lee, and Colonel Lawrence secured the credit to military otrdes of having 
been largely and directly instrumental by bis efftoleney In the capture of 
Lee's army. In recognition of this service be was aaslgned by order of Gen- 
eral Grant to receive the surrender and make disposition of the p rop erl y of 
the army of Northern Virginia, and to act as the chief quartermaster of the 
U. 8. forces at Appomattox Court-house, Va. The original field order to 
this effect ■ preserved by Colonel Lawrence aa a valuable memento of those 
nes. This duty completed be removed the army p rop erl y to 
, Va^ after dmtrfbuttng, under the personal orders of General 
Grant, ho m e s , mules, wagons, ete~ to the peaceably disposed farmers; and 
remained on duty in BAchmond during the mustering out of troops, dispo- 
sition of the surplus property of the army, and the establishment of the 
work of the Freedmon's Bureau, which he declined to be permanently en- 
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gaged In. By order of Secretary Stanton he was ■aligned to duty in the 
vicinity of the Rocky Mountains in the fail of 1865. While on duty among* 
the Indians of the plains be aided materially in exposing and stopping the 
frauds then perpetrated by government agents. In the spring of IMS, upon 
application for " muster out," he returned to Warsaw, where be recelTed 
an honorable discharge with life breveta, upon nomination by the President 
and confirmation by the Senate, " for faithful and meritorious serrices dur- 
ing the war "—a well earned and honorable distinction. Soon after Colonel 
Lawrence's return to Warsaw he engaged with Buffalo capitalists in the 
development of the slate Interests in the province of Quebec in connection 
with Lord Aylmer and his brother; organised the business, formed and put 
in operation a stook company of $160,000 capital, disposed of his Interests 
and returned to Buffalo and engaged in the lumber and planing mill busi- 
ness, which after a successful term he was induced to sell and return to 
Warsaw and engage in the furniture trade, which he is now successfully 
prosecuting. In 1876, upon the organisation of the Letchworth Bines, Col- 
onel Lawrence was commissioned by Gorernor TUden as the commandant. 
In the face of many obstacles this company was placed among the first and 
best in the State, and Its commander was brevetted by Gorernor Robinson 
as " lieutenant-colonel National Guard State of New York." In the Grand 
Army of the Republics Colonel Lawrence has been an active and influential 
member, for several years commander of Qibbs Post, Warsaw, which be 
organised; vice department commander State of New York, and repeatedly 
a State delegate to the national encampment. In 1876 he was unanimously 
chosen as the delegate at large for the State of New York to the centennial 
encampment at Philadelphia, and in this connection became the secretary 
of the Wyoming County Soldiers' Monument Association, whose work has 
resulted in the erection of the beautiful county monument in Warsaw. 
Colonel Lawrence united with the Congregational church in Warsaw April 
15th, 1864. of which hia wife and children are also members. In Buffalo and 
Niagara Vails he was an sotlve member of the Presbyterian church. Since 
nineteen years of age he has been an active worker and liberal promoter of 
Sunday-schools, home and mission. He has always been an energetic man, 
of indomitable pluck, and thoroughly doing whatever he undertakes ; per- 
sistent and fearless in maintaining any position he is called upon by duty to 
take when convinced that he is right; kind, forgiving and charitable to op- 
ponents, conscientious and humble as a Christian, soldierly in his instincts 
and qualities, methodical and systematic in all hia business relations and 
operations. 

Simeon D. Lewis, son of Truman and Lucy Lewis, was born In Orange- 
ville, September 8th, 1630. Hia father was a native of Farming-ton, Conn. 
He came to Wyoming county in 1807, and settled in Orangeville. He was 
one of the first settlers of that section. He died in 1865, aged eighty. Simeon 
D.Lewis lived with his parents until he was twenty-one, when he entered 
the Genesee and Wyoming Seminary, at Alexander, -Genesee county, as a 
teacher, remaining there two years. He then taught the union school at 
Warsaw one year. August 2nd, 1868, Mr Lewis married Miss Sarah L. Can- 
field, of Alexander, who was born July 81st, 1888. They had two children, 
one of whom, George A. Lewis, is connected with his father in the boot and 
shoe store of 8. D. Lewis * Co. He was born April 19th, 1868. In that year 
Mr. Simeon D. Lewis began his mercantile career as a grocer, and continued 
in that line three years. Then, with Noble Morris, be established himself in 
the hardware trade, In which he continued nineteen years. In 18TB. in com- 
pany with his son and W. C. Gates, he established his present business. He 
was elected supervisor of Warsaw in 1871, and served three years. In 1874 
he was chosen county treasurer, and was re-elected in 1877. He is president 
of the Citizens' Gss Light Company of Warsaw, and for many years has 
been secretary and trustee of the cemetery association. 

Zbba J. Lube, M. D., son of William H. and Lovina Lusk, of Brie county, 
was born April 87th, 1851. At the age of nineteen he began the study of 
medicine in New York city, and graduated later from the Medical College of 
Buffalo. He began the practice of his profession in Bsgie Village, where be 
remained four years. April 18th, 1878, he came to Warsaw and formed a 
partnership, now existing, with Dr. O. B. Adams. He was married October 
21st, 1875, to Ida M„ daughter of Henry and Huldah Bice, of Clarence, Brie 
county. They have one child, a son, William R- Lusk. Dr. Lusk is president 
of the Wyoming County Medical Association. 

Ai/vah C. Mjlxsov la a son of Oliver and Elisabeth D. Manson, natives of 
Maine and later residents of New Hampshire. He was born December 27th, 
1841, in Portsmouth, N. H. In 1867 be went before the mast on a seven 
months' voyage to sea. Later be learned the painter's trade, at which he ' 
has generally been employed since. Anvil 20th, 1861, he enlisted In the 1st 
regiment N. H. volunteers. In June he re-enlisted in Company K, 2nd N. 
H. volunteers, and served until discharged, June 26th, 1864, returning to 
Portsmouth, and in April, 1865, went to New York and worked at hia trade 
till June. 1872, when he came to Warsaw, where he has since lived. He waa 
married December 17th, 1866, to Bva, daughter of Charles H.-Knapp. They 
have had four children, two of whom are living. Mr. Manson is a member 
of tilbbs Post G. A. R., and is, as Is also his wife, a member of the Episco- 
pal church. 

William D. Martin, dentist, was born in Warsaw, In 1888. In 1871 he 
married Anna Janette Ferries, of Warsaw. He enlisted In 1888 In Company 
G. 87th N. Y. volunteers. He re-enlisted In 1868 ss orderly sergeant in the 
8th N. Y. heavy artillery, and was the only man of two hundred and five on 
the roll of his company who did not miss s day's service from the time of 
enlisting until mustered out, June 15tb, 1865. 



Jamxs O. MoClum was born In Jordan, Onondaga county, November 
16tb, 1888. He received hia education In the select schools and the Jordan 
Academic Institute, graduating as civil engineer and surveyor. In 1847 be 
removed to Syracuse; in 1850 was employed on the Rochester * Syracuse 
Railroad, and In 1851 on the New York and Brie Railway. From 1868 to 1864, 
inclusive, he waa employed as engineer on the New York State canals. From 
the Spring of 1865 he carried on the drug trade at Warsaw until 1872, since 
which time he has followed his profession and the business of fire insurance. 
In 1870 he was engineer of the Warsaw Water Works Company, and its sec- 
retary and superintendent for eight years succeeding. He was village clerk 
of Warsaw from 1869 to 1878, superintendent of the Warsaw Gas Light Com- 
pany from 1867 to 1878, secretary of the Warsaw Cemetery Association from 
1878 to the present time, and is secretary of the Wyoming County Agricul- 
tural Society, to which position he was elected In 1878. He was chief engi- 
neer of the fire department of Warsaw in 1878. 1874 and 1878, and engineer in 
charge of the erection of the Wyoming County Soldiers' Monument in 1877. 
In 1848 he became a member of the Syracuse Citizens' Corps. In 1856 he was 
lieutenant of the Lockport Light Dragoons. From 1857 he commended the 
M Wsshlngton Hunt Guards" in that city until the Rebellion of 186U when 
the company enlisted in the 28th N. Y. volunteer infantry,whioh he helped to 
recruit. In 1888 he was commissioned colonel of the 75th regiment N. G., 
which he had recruited, and be remained in the State service until Septem- 
ber, 1866. Colonel MoClure wes married April 20th, 1854, to Huldah, daugh- 
ter of Colonel William Bingham, of Warsaw, by whom he has two children 
—Ida and Frederic William MoClure. 

Jora A. MoRlwatjt was born in the town of Pslmer, Mass.. September 
fist, 1794, of Scotch-Irish descent. He resided at home until he was sixteen 
years old. From that time until he was twenty-ione he worked out summers 
by the month, and winters attended school. October, 1815, with $80 in cash, 
he put hia pack on his back and started for the M Genesee Country*" He 
stopped a few weeks In Otsego county, and arrived at Batavia the last of 
December at the house of bis brother-in-law. The day after his arrival he 
started off on foot ten miles, to the town of Alexander, to see the trustees, 
and made a contract to teach their school— borrowing a horse to ride back— 
and on Monday, the first of January, 1816, he commenced teaching in a log 
school-house, and boarded with the families whose children attended the 
school. The next day after his term of school expired be engaged for one 
year (1816) in the eervtoe of Judge Cummtngs, of Batavia. In the summer 
of 1817 be first came to Warsaw, still in the employment of Judge Cummlnga, 
who had erected a flouring and an oil-mill, which Mr. MoBlwaln and a 
brother of Judge Cummlnga had the management of for some years. Dur- 
ing that time he enlisted in all the enterprises that were calculated to benefit 
the county or town, and that he continued to do through life. His first 
effort was in organising a Young Men's Library Association, which waa car- 
ried into effect, and was very useful for some years. He identified himself 
In 1880 with the CUntonian party, in opposition to D. D. Tompkins. After 
Clinton's day he was identified with the AntPftfeeona.who elected him sheriff 
of Genesee county in 188L From that time be was recognised as a Whig, 
and was elected to the Assembly in 1887, and to the Senate in 1858 and 1858, 
serving in both places with honor and usefulness. After the disorgan- 
isation of the Whig party he was independent in politics, snd voted for such 
persons ss he thought best qualified for the offices. He waa county treas- 
urer five years; waa 8tate appraiser of lands to be mortgaged for banking 
purposes, and was assignee for Wyoming county under the national State 
bankrupt law as long as it waa in force. He was p re s id ent of the remarkably 
successful Wyoming County Mutual Insurance Company twelve or four- 
teen years. He wss one of the first subscribers to snd a director in the new 
cemetery sssodation, and was for four years Its president. He was a di- 
rector and the treasurer of the old Warsaw and Le Boy Railroad Company, 
and one of the party who surveyed it, and was for a time a director in the 
Buffalo and New York City Railroad Company in 1858. At the first organ- 
isation of the Episcopal church he was elected warden, and remained so 
through life, and was a liberal supporter of that church. He was confirmed 
about twelve years before bis death, and lived In the faithful observance of 
all the ordinances of the church. It was more, perhaps, by his exertions 
than any one else's that Wyoming county was formed snd the public build- 
ings located at Warsaw. He spent in 1840 and 1841 six months' time in 
Albany on the subject, snd when it was effected the supervisors of the new 
county sppolnted him one of the commissioners to erect the new pubuo 
buildings. In 18tt be buUt the largvbrlok hotel on the corner of Main and 
Genesee streets then an ornament to the village, and the first brick build- 
ing put up after the court-house. General MoBlwaln was one of the first 
to organise the Wyoming County Agricultural Society, and was made one 
of its managers and elected its treasurer, and remained suofl until the 
grounds were purchased and all the improvements made. Afterward he 
was for some years president of the society, and during the whole time 
he had control of its finances, One of the last pubuo services he performed 
was aiding in the erection of an exhibition balL the summer before hsi 
death, which was changed to a two-story building largely through tue exer- 
tions. While in the Senate in 1868 and 1868 be procured the passage of the 
law that abolished the old district school system in Warsaw, and adopted 
the union free school plan. He was one of the board of education noailj 
twenty years, being president of the board during the time the stone school- 
house lot was purchased snd the house built, snd the lots in different parts 
of the village for primary schools were secured and buildings procured to 
put on them, and all in successful operation. Mr. McBlwaln's business after 
he left the grist and oil-mills, sside from bis pubuo duties, was keeping a 
publio houee, running the early stage lines and farming. Hia integrity, 
prudence, energy and strong native common sense won him success in all 

these callings, snd secured for him the confidence snd esteem of tue fellow 
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March, 1815. 



1 line type of the resolute and public-spirited cttissnswho 
1 of western Now York, and wort worthy p lousci ■ of 
land prosperous community. He died on the find of 



, tether of Mrs. S. Menton Howard, wea of Scotch de- 
eeent. He came to America in 1794, and was a reatdentof Perry until 187X, 
when he moved to Warsaw, where he died In 1877. He reared, a family 1 of 
four children, of whom Mrs. Mary* Ann Howard waa the aeoond bom. She 
waa horn to Perry* May 18th, 1866, and married S. Menton Howard, of Perry* 
October ttet, IMS. He waa a eon of Samuel and Boxy Howard, nathrae of 
Co nnec ticut, and waa horn April 6th, 1MB. He apent four yean during the 
» at New York. In 1878 be came to Wanaw, and waa 
* Manufacturing Oompany until January, 1874. 
He died January ith, MM, leaving a family of four ehildren wen provided 
for. He wat deeply hitereftedmedneatiotialmtereBta, and earTedMeoper- 
meaadent of aohoola many yean* 

ad Julia W. MoNair, was honl In 

oame to Wyoming* county In May, 

waa a reatdentof Washington, D. O, 

the hanking house of Jay Oooke * 

of the hank at Wanaw. 



r O. MdttAXB, eon of David A. m 
, Mich-, January let, 1*0, and 
VOL Prevloec to tarn time Mr. MoNair 1 



Go. aa paying teller. StaoelflObehes 
Mr.MeNairiaamemherof the Bplaoopal 
for aevenl yean. He la treasurer of the 1 



aw union eohool board. 



Hosuxa A. Mmux*, son of Hubbard and Marola Metoalf,waa bom in 
Cherry Valley, Otsego oounty, February 6tb„ 1884. In the fall of 1864 be went 
to Buffalo and entered the bank of White A Co. aa dark, and was afterward 
oashler. In the fall of 1866 he oame to Warsaw, and was connected with the 
Wyoming Oounty Bank a year. He apent the winter of 1866-67 in New 
■ Orleans, and In the spring of 1867 returned to White's bank in Buflalo,where 
he was employed until I860, when be again oame to Warsaw, and in oonneo- 
tlon with A. B. Lewrence built the first gas works, under the title of the 
Wanaw Gas light Oompany, which made gas from ream. In 1866 they dis- 
posed of the prop e rty , which waa afterward burned. Mr. Metoalf, In oom- 
pany with Mr.H. BJcnkSjbuilt a tannery and managed it until 1864,wben Mr. 
Metoalf sold out and again entered the Wyoming Oounty Bank aa olerk and 
bookkeeper. In 1889 he waa elected oaabier, which office he still holds. He 
has been one of the trustees of Wanaw village three years, and a member of 
the excise board one year. He waa married May 81st, 1868, in Minnesota, to 
Mim mien L-, d au gh te r of Porter £. and Sarah Walker. They have two 
daughters- Louise, bora August 4th. 1868, and Virginia B^ bora March 17th, 
187L Mr. and Mrs. Metoalf are memben of the Oongregational church. 

Otzub B. MsBoaunr is a eon of Lot and Tabltha Merchant, natives of 
M a a m nhn so ti s, who oame to Wanaw in 1808 and reared a family of nine 
children, six of whom are living, of whom Gyrus B. Merohant waa the 
youngest. He was born July 9^ 1868, in Warsaw, where be has since lived. 
In October, 1877, he oame to bis present location on Bast Hffl. He to a 
farmer and the owner of two hundred and forty-five acres. Hewaa married 
January lat, 1818, to Mary B* daughter of Martin and Rhode Bryant of 
Vermont. They have five eons; Frederick, the youngest, now lives with hie 
father. Mrs. Merchant la a member of the Baptist ohurch. 

Wabbbm 8. MnnoaisT, eon of Cyrus and Mary E. Merchant, waa bora In 
Wanaw, May 6th, 1866. He attended the union eohool until 1878. In 1877 
betook oneof hia father's farma to work on chares, and la now living on 
the same. He was married February 87th, 1877, to LuraA. Wood, daughter 
of Daniel and Ann Wood, of Bast Buehford, Allegany oounty. They have 
two children— Bdne and BarL Mr. and Mrs. Merohant are memben of the 
Baptist ohurch. 



William d. Mum* iss son of lasso and Survflla Miner, who we 
respectively April 18th, 1788, and August 18th, 1788, in Btonington, Conn. 
Both are living and are in perfect health and active in mind and body. Wil- 
liam D. Miner was born in Cayuga oounty, October 8d, 1884, and came to 
Wyoming county in 1886. He lived in Castile twenty-five years, and in 
Perry ten yean. In 1861 he was elected sheriff of Wyoming oounty, end 
oame to Wanaw, where he has since resided. Mr. Miner was married De- 
cember 86th, 1846, to Mim Elisabeth 8., daughter of James and Both M. 
Series, of Castile, Wyoming county. They have three sons, named respec- 
tively B. Pay, William D., jr. and John K. E. Fay, a member of the Frank 
Banking Association, of Corning, la., married Mim Lottie S„ daughter of 
Otia S. Buxton, who for many yean was doorkeeper of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington. D. C. The youngest eon, William D., jr.. Is also 
married, and Is In business with his brother in Corning. la. John R, la as- 
sistant poatmaater under hia father, who waa appointed postmaster to fill s 
vacancy in July, 1875, and reappointed in December. 1876. He also held the 
omoe of supervisor of the town of Warsaw'* in 1866. Residence, 88 Main 



Jornc W. Moktoomxbt, eon of James and Elizabeth Montgomery, was 
bora In Ireland, May 4th, 1887. Hit father was born in 1788, and died In 1866. 
Mr. Montgomery oame to America in 1860 and settled in Wanaw, where In 
1868 he opened a boot and shoe store. He has been in the mme line of trade 
since. Hia store waa at 88 Main street, but was removed in June, I860, to 17 
Main street, which store he had recently bought. He was married in War- 
saw, February 8th, I860, to Mim Anna Crawford, daughter of Mslcom snd 
EUaabeth Crawford, by whom he has bad eeven children, six of whom are 
living. Mr; and Mrs. Montgomery are memben of the Presbyterian 
church, and Mr. Montgomery has held the office of elder since December 
6th, 1871, and was ordained December 81th, 187L Residence on East Court 



William W. Moody was born in Ls Roy, Genoese oounty, in 1860. In 1870 
he oame from hia native town to Wanaw, where he la a produce merchant. 
He has bean town olerk two yean, and dork of the village of Wanaw one 
year. June lith, 1877, he married Bnaabuth, daughter of Henry and EUaa- 
beth Garretsee, of Wanaw. . 

Noble Monxm la a eon of Solomon and Olive Morris. Solomon Morris 
waa born in Hampton, N. Y„ in 1787, and Olive Morris in Orwell, Vt. They 
oame to Wyoming county In 1806. Noble Morris was born March Slat, 1817, 
in Wanaw. When twenty-two yean of age he went to Gainesville, where 
he remained three yean, and returned to South Wanaw and ran a mill one 
year, which he had prevtonaly purchased Going back to Gainesville be went 
Into partnership with N. Park in the dry goods trade. In November, 1846, 
he oame to Warsaw, and the firm of Hodge * Morris, hardware dealers, was 
formed. In 1868 Mr. Hodge sold hia Interest to O. B. Buxton, and the firm 
was Morris & Buxton until C * T. Buxton bought a one-third interest and 
the style of the firm became Morris, Buxton * Co. Three yean later Mr. 
Morris sold out hia interest to the other partners, and three yean later he 
and 8. D. Lewie purchased the business of Buxton * Co. Morris * Lewis 
continued business until February, 1878, when Edward H~. eon of Noble 
Morris, bought the Interest of Mr. Lewis, and the firm la known aa N. Mor- 
ris A Son. Noble Morris was married September 1st, 1848, and again Febru- 
ary SSnd, 1886, to Mrs. Helen I*, widow of George Benedict. He had two 
children by the first wife— Edward H.andXottia. Mr. Morris has been trus- 
tee of the village several years. 

BoLOMOff MoBua, son of Solomon Morris, waa born August 8th, 1787, In 
Washington oounty. He came to Wanaw about 1868, and located on a farm 
a mue and a half south of the village. He was married August 88d, 1810. to 
Mrs. Nobles, widow of Dwight Nobles, by whom be had seven children, five 
of whom are living. He held the ofltoe of aupervlaor fifteen yean, and was 
oounty superintendent of the poor a number of yean. He was s surveyor, 
and for some time did the surveying of the town. He died November 80th, 
1888; Mrs. Morris died September SSnd, 1868, aged sixty-nine. Luther M. 
Morris, son of Solomon and Olive Morris, was born at Wanaw, January 8d, 
1816. In 1868 be worked for hia father by the month. In 1867 he rented bis 
father's farm for three yean. After his father's death be took the farm and 
settled with the other heirs. He was married May Snd, 1844, to Lucy F. 
Bradley, daughter of Daniel and Eunice Bradley, by whom he has had a eon 
-Charles L. Morris, born at Wanaw, February 16th, 1846. He baa always 
lived with his father. He was married October Uth, 1886, to Emma Trues- 
dell, daughter of Phlkuider and BUmTrueadall, of Warsaw. They have one 
child, Frank L. Morris. 

Dx Witt Muhosb is a son of Raymond R. and Buss Monger, n 
Connecticut, who oame to Wyoming oounty In 1818 and settled in 
Raymond R. Monger waa married three times, De Witt being the 
by the second marriage. He was born October 16th, 1848, in 
Uved at home until he was twenty-three. He then worked 
yean. In 1868, in partnership with "Mat" Keeney, he opened 
stable in Wanaw village. The firm existed four yean; then Mr. 
waa in partnership with Mr. Andrews one year, and has since been 
prletor. He was married In January, 1864, to Fanny A^ daughter 
and Elisabeth Felch, of Castile. They have bad four children, two 
are living— Fannie and Charlie. 

Pobtbb B. Munoan is a son of Morgan M. and Panel B. Monger, natives 
of Connecticut, who came to Wanaw In 1818 and settled on West Hill, 
where Mrs. Hunger still resides, Mr.Munger having died in 1868, leaving a 
family of ten children, of whom Porter R Munger was the third. He was 
born September 16th, 1888. He lived at home until August, 1868, when he 
enlisted in Oompany D, 180th N. T. volunteers (afterward lat N. Y. dra- 
goona), and served until disch ar ged. May tend, 1886. Returning to Wanaw, 
he worked at farming for a time. He was married to Maria B. Hoisington] 
who died April 18th, 1878. October SSd, 1878, he married Agnes F., daughter of 
Harvey and Esther Tuttle, of Warsaw. He worked on the Brie Railway ten 
years. March let, 1876, he waa elected constable and collector, and Nm since 
held those offices. He has two daughters by hia first wife, named Blanch P. 
and Lilian F. Hunger. Mr. and Mrs. Hunger and Lilian are memben of the 
Conaiogstlonsl church. 

Samuel J. MinromR, son of R. R. and Elisa Hunger, was horn at War- 
saw, November 84th. 1868. He lived at home and worked on his father's 
farm until be was eighteen yean old. In 1866 he worked at the miller's 
trade in the old Wanaw Mills, now known as the Premium Mills. In 1869 be 
worked st his trade in Wisconsin. In 1860 he returned to Wanaw, and was 
engaged in farming three yean. In 1888 he bought the South Wanaw 
Mills, snd Is the present owner and operator of the same. He waa "tarried 
June 11th, 1868, to Nancy Jodd, daughter of David and Jane Judd, by whom 
he had two children, one of whom, Carrie Bell, is living. Mrs. Hunger died 
August SSnd, 1866. aged twenty-six. Mr. Hunger was married April 28th, 
1668, to Henrietta M. Felch, by whom be haa three children. Mrs. Munger 
isa member of the Baptist church, 

Oxobob C. Ons, son of Amos snd Emeline Otis, was born at Wethersfleld. 
Msreh 84th. 1841. At the age of seventeen he worked s part of his father's 
farm on shares. Becoming aware of the necessity of an education, st the 
age of nineteen he entered school at Brockport, Monroe county, where he 
remained two years. In 1868 he resumed farming, and in 1864 bought what 
is known as the Stanton farm, in the Wyoming valley, three miles north of 
the village of Wanaw. In 1878 be rented his farm and moved to the village, 
where he now resides. He was married December 18th, 1867, to E. Rose 
Warren, daughter of Jabes and Mary Warren, of Wanaw. They have one 
daughter, Carrie D. Mrs. Otis is s member of the Presbyterian ohuroh. 
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Wabiii F. Psos. ton of WflUam B. and Permelia Peek, wu born March 
Slit. 1886, In Covington, and moved to Middlebury with hte parents In 1841. 
In 1818- he omme to the town of Warsaw, where he now Urea. He was mar- 
ried September 18th, 1878, to Bmlly Hatch, daughter of Milton D. Hatch, of 
Warsaw. They hare two children, Bra Bell, born June 28th, 1878, and Cas- 
aiua B* born June 1st, 1878. 

Bar. Josxph Bastbubv Nassau, t>. D„ was born In Norrlstown, Ps^ 
March 18th, 18ST. H* to the eon of the Bev. Cbsrlee W. Nasssn, D. D., who 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania when be was seventeen 
years of age, and was licensed to preach before be bad attained his majority; 
became pastor at Norrlstown, snd subsequently s successful educator as 
professorsnd president of Lsfayette College Bsstou, Pa* and later still ss 
principal of the f emale seminary laLawrenoevflle, N. J. Dr. C. W. Nassau 
died In Trenton, N. J„ August 6th, 1878. The son. Dr. Joseph B. Nassau, 
made a profession of rengton while a student in L a fa y e t te College. Beaton, 
Pa., and in his sixteenth year united with the Presbyterian church in that 
place. He graduated from Lafayette in 1846, with the first honors of bis 
class, snd wss Immediately chosen tutor In the college. This position, after 
two years, he resigned, to become classics! professor In the high school snd 
seminary in Lawrencerllle, N. J. He entered the theological seminary at 
Princeton, N. J., in 1849, and taking the full course graduated In 1868. He 
bed been lionised to preach by the Presbytery of Newton in 1851. In 1868 
and 18M he was principal of the female institute in Wllkes-Bsrre, Pa. This 
position be resigned early In 1856, desiring to enter more fully on the work 
of the ministry. During the summer <»f that year be supplied successively 
the Presbyterian churches in Pugg's Manor, Pa., and Warsaw, N. Y. While 
supplying the bitter church he wss in September unanimously chosen pas- 
tor, snd October 84th, 1866, wss Installed by the Presbytery of Genesee 
River. Dr. Nassau's pastorate at Warsaw still remains unbroken, and has 
been much b lessed. Under his ministry the church has prospered snd stead- 
ily grown In numbers snd usefulness. It has enjoyed several special revi- 
vals, snd has uniformly exerted s widespread Christian Influence, snd been 
distinguished for the seal and harmony of its members. Hs received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity, In 1872, from hie alma mater, Lafay- 
ette College. For more than twenty years he has been the stated clerk of 
bis presbytery, often moderator of presbytery, twice moderator of synod, 
and several times a commissioner to the general ssssmbly. He has always 
taken an sotive Interest in the causes of temperance and education, and is a 
trustee in severs! literary Institutions. Dr. Nassau is eminently a scholarly 
divine. His sermons show a critical power of analysis of his subject, snd a 
keen scumen In dissecting the motives which dominate men of different 
modes of thought. Hs is clear and logical In reasoning, snd polished snd 
concise In diction. He is frank and fearless in his denunciations of evil, 
whether In state or church, at home or abroad ; but never censorious, and 
his reproofs are always taken In the spirit in which they are sdmlnlstered— 
ss s psrt of the explicit duty of s faithful pastor and friend. 

Samubl W. Psaxnrs, son of Blsm and Lydia Perkins, wss born st Hamp- 
ton, Washington county, Janusry Snd, 1808. In February, 1814, he came 
with his parents to Warsaw, and lived with them until be was twenty-two. 
In 1886 he drove stage from Warssw to Moscow, snd the same year he 
bought fifty-five acres of partly Improved land on lot 63. He baa sines sdded 
to it two hundred snd eighty-five sores. When he made the first purohase 
he did not hare s cent, snd borrowed money to pay for having the papers 
made out. He has heid the office of assessor. He wss married March 8Bd, 
1888, to Mary Denamore, daughter of Bpbralm and Sarah Denemore, of 
Warsaw, by whom he had six children, five of whom are living. Mrs. Per- 
kins died July 18th, 1879, aged sixty-eight. Mr. Perkins Is s member of the 
church of United Brethren. His father took up a farm of eighty-three 
sores when he came to Warsaw, snd lived on it until be died. He was mar- 
ried In 1803 to Lydia Wheat, by whom he had nine children, of whom eight 
lived to be men and women. He was born in Cheshire, Conn-. December 
4th, 1788, snd died April 18th, 1888. Hie wife died December 18th, 1866, aged 
Dty-i 



Gsoaos C. Shattucx was born in Attica, in 1848. He is a grocer, snd has 
long been a resident of Warsaw. In 1878 he married Miss M. Dunh 
daughter of Alonso and Harriet Dunham, of Warssw. Hs wss a < 

nber of Cataract Hoes Company, of Warsaw, and ban since been its fore- 



Jossi H. Slocum (son of Pdsg, Jr., snd Catharine Btooum, natives ot 
Hhede Island, who settled in Warsaw in 1880, and reared a family of seven 
children, of whom John H. wss the oldest) was born in Bhode Island, April 
14th, 1818, and came to the town with his parents. April 18th, 1887, he re- 
moved to his present location, in the eastern part of the town, where he 
owns sixty-nine snd a half acres of land. He bee been a carpenter and 
Joiner and a farmer. He was married August 87th, 1887, to Mary Ann, 
daughter of John and Bsther CottreU, of Ontario county. They hare 
three children—William C, George D. end Mary & Mrs. aioonm to a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Bpisoopal church. Mr. Slooum Is 'a BepubUoan po- 
litically. 

Josnr B. Smallwood, son of Michael and BUsibeth Smallwood, was born 
at Warsaw, July 18th, 1888. He graduated from Genesee College, at lima. 
In 1865. In 1865-68 he was professor of mathematics at the Perry Academy. 
From the latter year to 1878 he was s farmer. In the fall of 1868 he was 
elected school superintendent of Wyoming county, and served three years. 
In 1878 he wss re-elected to the same office. He was married December 7th, 
1866, to Octavia J. Atkinson, daughter of Martin and Amanda Atkinson, by 
whom he has five children— Mabel &, aged twelve ; Grace A 
Both, aged eight; William T„ aged six ; Charles B* aged four. 



Michael and Elisabeth Smallwood, 
In 1818 and settled in York, Liv- 
arsaw and built a log cabin in the 
now stands. They bad a family of 
1 the fourth. He was born Deosm- 
wss twenty-five. He wss married 
of Henry and Nancy Martin, of 
and one daughter. Mr. Smallwood 
Smallwood are .members of the 



SAMOln. D. Ptmtrr (son of Albert snd Sarah Purdy, natives of Vermont, 
who came to Wyomlug county in 1880 and settled in Perry) wss born July 
Uth, 1888, In Manchester, VU, snd osme with bis parents to Wyoming 
county. Albert Purdy was s merchant, and Samuel D., after be was old 
enough, ssslsf sd his father in the store. They traded in Perry until Septem- 
ber, 1864, when they came to Warsaw. Samuel D. Purdy was in the grocery 
trade In 1866, and In 1866-61 was employed in 8. A. Murray's dry goods store. 
He then bought Mr. Murray out. and traded on his own account until De- 
cember, 1868, when he sold his stock, and for ten years rented bis store. In 
April, 1878, he again occupied the store, and in July, 1878, the firm of Sam- 
uel Purdy * Bona was formed. Mr. Purdy wss married August 81st, 1888, 
to Frances M* daughter of Bdmond and Dorcas Bslnbrldge, of Warsaw. 
They have three children— Mary Bva, Albert Bdmond and Charles Oridley 
Purdy. 



Mausicb B. QuACXsjmTTsn, son of lasso snd Patty Quackenbuah and 
twin brother of Paul Quackenbuah, was born January 81st, 1887, in Pike 
(then in Allegany county). He had one sister. His father's family came to 
Wyoming county In 1836, but Mr. Quaokenbush remained In Pike, attending 
school, snd afterward entered Union College. March 4th, 1888. he came to 
Warsaw and entered the county olerk's office, snd except during three 
years has since been employed there ss deputy clerk snd notary public He 
was married In February, 1878, to Miss Msry L., daughter of John and Nancy 
Bldge, of Middlebury. Mrs. Quaokenbush Is a member of the First Presby- 
tsrlsn church of Warsaw. 



William w. Smallwood is a son of 
natives of Bngiand, who came to 
lngston county. In 1888 they came to 
woods, where the Hmsilwood homestead 
seven children, of whom William W. wai 
ber 18th, 1847, and lived at home until he 
December 88th, 1871, to Blolse, daughter 
Orleans county. They have three sons 
holds the office of assessor. Mr. and 
Methodist Bpisoopal church. 

Jacob M. Smith to a son of Benben and Ella Smith, who settled in 
Orangenileinl848 and reared s family of eleven children, of whom Jacob 
M. wss the sixth. He was burn July 88d, 1840, in Seneca county, and came 
to Wyoming county with bis parents. At the age of thirteen he went to 
Java, where be remained eighteen months. In 1868 be removed to Warsaw, 
and worked at the carpenter's trade unto April, 1878, when he established s 
lumber yard, which he manages in connection with bis other business. He 
wss married January 18th, 1868, to Helen G„ daughter of Alexander and 
Agnes Pstterson, of TJttoa, N.Y. They have four children. Mr. Smith enlisted 
In Company A„ 8th N. T. cavalry. September 80th, 186L snd served until dfc- 
oharged (having been promoted to sergeant), July 84th, 1866. He was 
collector of taxes In 1878. Mr. and Mrs. Smith sre members of the 
pal church. 

Paul P. Brxramts was born In Germany, July 80th, 1844. He baa been a 
resident of Wyoming county since 1646, snd of Warsaw, where he Is known 
as a turner, ainos 1868, In which year be removed from Bennington July 
18th, 1888. he enlisted in Company H„ 188th N. T. volunteers, snd served un- 
til discharged, April 14th, 1885. While a resident of Bennington Mr. 
Stephens served the town ss clerk, snd was collector In Warsaw in 1878. 

H. L. Tabor, son of Gideon and Polly Tabor, was born in SoJplo, Cayuga, 
county, March 81st, 1808. In 1817 he moved with his parenta to Perry. At 
the age of seventeen he drove stage from Buffalo to Albany„and JWHitlnned 
In that occupation five yean. At the age of twenty-two be entered school 
and devoted the following three years to educating himself. From 1888 to 
1887 he taught school st Wyoming. In 1888 he bought a farm on the West 
hill in Warsaw, and in 1861 the farm in the valley, one mile south of the 
village, where he now Uvea. He was married In 1884 to Cornelia Allen, 
daughter of Suae and Bsther Allen, by whom he has had six children, four 
of whom sre living. Henry Tsbor was born September 8d, 1844, and lives 
with his father. He was married September 85th, 1867, to BUen Wehstsr, 
daughter of James snd Caroline Webster, of Warsaw. They have three 
chJldren— Carrie, born November 86th, 1871; Charles, born June Uth, 1874, snd 
Jennie, born November 80, 1878. 

laomun Zbbam Ltmrsm Tastbh, U. S. Navy, wss born rwrrmfrtr 
6th, 1866, st Warsaw, and Mi a son of Zerah Tanner, who was saw a native of . 
Warssw, bom August 8th, 1810, and died in November, 1888. Lieutenant 
Tanner's mother, still living, was Both Bmellne Foster, born in Denby, N.Y„ 
May 884,1618. He lived st Warssw until 1866, except two years in Towanda, 

Peon. **• ~ in the t^v «<* ^»*« * » « —^^-trti. from 1866 to 

1886, when he went to Bngiand, in connection with an invention ho had 
patented there. Tn October 1866 he entered on his seafaring parser, uiigl 
nelly for the improvement of his health. He sailed three times to the Bast 
Indies before the Bebellion. He wss in the employ of the aovernment 
through the Bebellion, first In the transport snd later in the naval swilue 
His first command was of the captured British blockade-runner u Vixen." 
In the "Augusts •• he made a voyage to Bussia in the summer of 1888. He 
spent three years from June, 1887, in voyaging to and in Chinese waters, re- 
ceiving command of the "Aroostook •• February 86th, 1870, Two years from 
the spring of 1871 were spent in a voyage among the South Sea 1 
the summer of 1878 in surveying in Lower California. In t 
1874 Lieutenant Tanner entered the ssrvios of the Pacific 1 
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Company, and commanded yawls of that company four years. He eom- 
lU. 8. steamer "Speedwell" in scientific operations on the New 
I ooast In inland laterin that year was employed In superintending 
of the U.S. Steamer "Fish Hawk" at Wilmington, Del. 
1 March 12th, 1868; master January So, 1889, and 



Lnrcn W. Thatbu— Ferdtnando Thayer, the English ancestor of the sub- 
ject of this sketch, came from Bralntree, Essex county, Bug., with bis 
father, Thomas Thayer, about the year 1880, and settled in Bralntree in the 
colony of Massachusetts. He wss married to Huldab Hayward, of Braln- 
tree, January 14th, Mft*. He resided at Bralntree until after his father's 
death, when be and others remored to a new plantation, first called Nipmug, 
whkm was changed to Mendon. He was one of the largest proprietors of 
the township, and then regarded as a man of wealth. He gave a farm to 
each of eight sons, some of whom became extensire land owners. Heboid 
many omcei of honor in his town and commonwealth. He died the 28th of 
March, 1718, at nearly ninety years of age. 

Thomas Thayer, a son of Ferdlnando and Huldah Thayer, married Mary 
Adams, and resided in Mendon untU his death, in 1188. He died at the age of 
seventy-six. 

Thomas Thayer, Jr., his eldest ton, was married to Both Darling, of Ded- 
hem, Mass. He resided at Mendon until his death. He held Judicial and 
other important offices. Theseoondson of Thomas and Both Thayer, of 
the aame name, was married to Susannah Blake, and remored to Smith- 
Held, m the colony of Bhode Island. 

Gideon Thayer, his eldest son, the grandfather of General L. W. Thayer, 
waa born st^tfafteld,R. I., November 8th, 1758; was married to Merfbah 
Wilcox, of the same place, June 10th, 1771, and remored to Mendon, Mass. 
He was a soldier of the Berolutlon, serving through the war, and was 
fnwiy the first to receive a pension from the government Afterward, so 
intense was bis hatred of toriss, that at the age of eighty he could hardly 
be restrained from caning a man whom be suspected of baring been one. 
After the close of the war he remored te Owegn, Tioga county, N. Y„ and 
afterward to Lima, Livingston county, where he resided until his death, at 
eighty-four years of age. 

Wlllard Thayer, the eldest son of Gideon Thayer, was born in Mendon, 
Maak, March 1st, 1T84. Before his marriage be purchased some land upon 
the " Holland Purchase," then in the town of Batarla, Ge no ese county 
(now Gamesrille, Wyoming county); cleared a portion of it, and erected a 
log house. He was married to Phebe Harris, the only daughter of Ta ss c and 
Mercy Harris, of Owego, February 7th, 1888. He was one of the earliest set- 
tlers of the town of GalnesrUle. He was the supervisor of the town when a 
part of Genoese county sereral oonesoutlre years, and held other important 
offices. His fellow oltisens, baring the fullest confidence in his Judgment 
and integrity, often sought his anrieeomd frequently made Urn the arbitra- 
tor of any disputes between tbetn. Mrs. Phebe Thayer died on the 12th of 
.March, 1817, at the airly age of twenty-eight years, and Wlllard Thayer the 
fJdday pf March, 1882, at the adranosdage of seventy-eight ream 

TJnus Warner Thayer, second son of Wlllard and Phebe Thayer, was born 
In Gainesville (then Warsaw) May 23d4SU. Until he reached the ageof seven- 
tean he labored on his father's farm, and aralled himself of the educational 
f^otUtleswblcbtbeoomnKmsohoolsstthsttlnMsirorded. During the suc- 
% ten years he engaged In teaching in the winter season of each year, 
r a portion of that time be assisted his father on his farm during the 

Two of these summers were passed at school, one at a 

■elect school in lima, and the other at the lima Seminary. During this 
r and laboring, he studied the French sod latin ten- 
t, mostly without the aid of teachers. He had early formed the de- 
1 of obtaining a collegiate education and beoomlngslswyer; andrnfur- 
ecf tbte design he not only pursued bis llngulstio studies, but pur- 
s's comme n t a ries and Cowan's treatJenjnd spent his leisure 
jmi»renaratkmforhloaubssonsntoareer. At about the age of twentr- 
ooe he received from his father a p r esent of a pesos of land, the care of 
whiohinterfered for a time with his purposes; but at the age of tweuty- 
eeren be entered the omce of L N. Stoddard, Esq., of Perry, sa a student. 
SonM months sfterward, and at the does of thesobool whioh he was then 
teaching, be entered into a law partnership with Levi Gibbs, which eon- 
ttnoed about two and one-half years. He wss admitted ss an attorney m the 
Conrt of Common Pleas of Genesee county to 1888, Upon the organisation 
pf wyfM P «"g county in 1841 he removed to Warsaw, and entered into a part- 
nershlp with J. B. Doottttie, now of Wisconsin. This inrtiierabip terminated 
about four years afterward. He has co n ti n ued in the practice of his pro- 
fession at Warsaw till the present time. In 1885 ma son, Iinue L. Thayer, 
became his partner, in whioh rotation he stlU continues. In politics Mr. 
Thayer was a Democrat till 1878, except during the existence of the Free 
SoA Party, of which he waa a member. In 1878 he supported Hayes in op- 
- - * 1 which be then made public. He 



was born January 12th, 1828. Their children living are Linus Lookwood, who 
married Emma A. Huriburt ; Carrie M- who married J. W. Chaos, and Flor- 
ence Louisa; Luella died at the age of sixteen; Uara,atslx; Gertrude, at 
three, and LOlle in Infancy. Mr. Thayer stands among the nrst In ma pro- 
fession. As a dtiaon his useful and wamelessltfe baa won for him universal 



and for a portion c 



position to Samuel J. TUden, for res* 
baa since been Independent. He has 1 



but in 1867 he was 

nomhmtedfOrJiiettoeoJtbeSup 
Hie opponent on the BepubUcan ticket was the lste. distinguished lawyer 
Martin Grover ; and although the Democrats were 20400 in the minority in 
the dtatrlct Mr. Grover was elected by a majority of only 800. In Brie 
oounty Mr. Thayer received a majority of WOO. He was subsequently nom- 
inated for the same position, but declined^ In the winter of 1872 he was 

commissi 

party in 

uafhawaelonTmmnoned 

ofosralryof thleState. In 1880 he was commissioned colonel of the same 

Srtee^byGorernor Seward. end In lBiLby 



Bamubx D.Tunmx, son of Loots and Phebe Tu thill, was born at Goshen, 
Orange oounty, October 4th, 1808, and came to Warsaw with his father 
about 1888. In early life he worked by the month for farmers and others. 
In 188B he bought a farm of sixty acres Just west of where he now Uvea. In 
1847 he added eighty acres to this farm. He wes married December 88th, 1882, 
to Charlotte Albright, daughter of Joseph and Nancy Albright, of Boss 
oounty, O. Her father was descended from a Pennsrlranta Dutch family ; 
her mother wss of Scotch descent. Mr. and Mrs. TuthUl have had nine chil- 
dren, six of whom, four boys and two girls, are Bring. 

Ai*. W ADS w oa r n , son of John and Harriet Wadsworth, was born at 
Brookport. N. Y_ In 1844. In 1886 he engaged In business as a baker at 
Brookport. In 1871 he moved to Warsaw and engaged in the same buslnsas. 
In 1880 he was married to Florence A. Miller, daughter of Aaron and Abigail 
Miller, of Brookpor t , M. T. Ihey hare four children, and are* members of 
the Met h o dist Epi s cop al church. 

Qaoaox W. Wabbjdv Is a son of James B. end Tbeodoeta B. Warren, na- 
tives of New York and now residents of Canandajgua, N. Y„ who were born 
respectively April ttth, 1810, and August 28th, 1828. Their family onnsiatsd 
of a daughter and two sons, of whom George W. was the second born. He 
was born In Oanandalgna, April 8d, 18*9, and remained there until January, 
1870, when he came to Warsaw and entered the employ of T. 8. Glover, and 
continued there as book-keeper until February 27th, 1878, when a p aitn ar- 
ship was formed under the title of T. 8. Glover * Co., of which Mr. Warren 
is a member. Heiss member of the Bniaoonai ohnrch. 

Chablbh T. Watedbj, son of Warren K. and Minerva Watirins, of Gene- 
see oounty, was born in Eahunasoo oounty, Mich., May 10th, 1887, and when 
thirteen years of age came to ParUlon and lived four years ; then came to 
Warsaw, and learned the blacksmith and wagon-irooer's trade with C T. 
Buxton * Co., with' whom he worked three years; then removed to Attica, 
and worked at his trade until May 24th, 1881, when he enlisted to Company 
K, 17th N. Y. Infantry, snd served tiU June 2nd, 1888; then he returned to 
Warmw.snd worked at tas trade till 1888, when he opened a billiard hall, 
which be baa since managed. August 27th, 1888, he married Lucy C* daugh- 
ter of Sllenoe Bonnet, of Pike. Mr. Watkins has held the position of first 
lieutenant of the 8.N.G., and was captain of the rite team that won the 
State prise at Bay View, September 17th, 1878. 

FmAVK Wrxaov, son of WUUam J. and Mary Wilson, was born In -Qcneeeo, 
Uringston county, July 28th, 1848, and resaalned with his parentountflMBB, 
when he came to Warsaw, and for fire years was employed as a clerk. In 

1871 be opened a drug and grocery store In partnership with Smith, at 8 

Main street. April 10th, 1878, Mr. Smith died, and Mr. Wilson became sole 
proprietor. He was married September 8th, 1871, to Fanny J., daughter of 
T. H. and Juna Buxton, of Warsaw. They hare one daughter, Mary F. Wil- 
son. Mr. Wilson has held the onVse of trustee of the rlllage three years, snd 
is now village ti ins urer , having been elec t e d to April, 1878. He is president 
of the E. O. M. A^ of Warsaw. 

Ajtdrbw W. Yotnro, the well known author of works on the sotenoc of 
gorernment, and of several local histories, waa bom to Carlisle, Schoharie 
county, N.Y„ March 2nd, 1882. His ancestry on the paternal side is trace- 
able to Holland. His mother waa of Scotch-Irish parentage, though her life 
waa spent to this country. His educational opportunities comprised a few 
years' Instruction at the common schools, and a hah? term toMJddlebury 
Academy at the age of nineteen. Half a do ee n yesja earner he had taught 
a term of school, and teaching, with farm labor, was the employment of 
his youth. From the age of twenty-one he was In the 
esveralyeers. In May, 1880, he started the ~ 
1st, 1882, consolidated it with the ReimbMoan Advocate, at Bata via, which he 
had bought. Tlnw years Istar be soM out SAd entered on his labora for ts^ 
diffusion of a knowledge of governmental administr ation. His works of 
* Science of Gorernment'* published at Warsaw, October, 
1 to Cim Gorernment," imbaebed to ISO, for use in 
thJaSmte, and a simllarwoi* two years later for cinm^ "The 

American Statesman.** a political history of the United States, pubUshed-ln 
1825; the M Cltiaan's Manual,** to 1888; M Gorernment Cms* Beport," to 1888; 
M National Economy,'* to 1880, and M First Book on am Oovernsaent," in 
1887. Mr. Young was e lect e d to the Assembly to 1845 and 1848, and a d ele gate 
to theooostitutioturioorfreutlou to the latter year. He came to Warsaw in 
ISM, and after spending nearly the whole of forty years here removed to 
1888 to Blpley, Chautauqua oounty, and to 1862 to Bed Wing, Mmn. • At the 
last named place his wife died, and he soon after returned to Warsaw, ss- 



r himself here about a year before bis death, which occurred Feb- 
r 17th, 1877. His local historical works above referred to sre histories 
of Chautauqua oounty, N. Y„ and Wayne county, Ind\, and the rateable 
History of Warsaw, from which we hare bean permitted to draw so l arg e ly 
in the preparation of this work. Many a reader of this notice can, from 
personal knowledge, supply the deserve d eulogy of Mr. Young for which we 
have here InsnlBraant space. 

We hare bean unable to obtain data for aiainar w 
ing, who are among the leadiinj dtisens of Wars „_ 

Charles W. BueU, Leandar L. Chafer, A^P. Chapto, B. J. Cooke, Cmi 

Daritog. H. P. and H. A. Dudley, M. 6. DwyerTMra. S.&M. Howard, Jl 

E- Kstohum, G. M. Lewrenos, S. Virginia Ifwrenee, Frank Miller, D. a 
Munger, D. B. Peck. Bl_H. Randolph, CL. Sbettook, George A. Sweet, S. 
Wilson Wade, L. E. Walker and C. A. Williams. 



of the foUow- 
8. Broughton, 
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THE TOWN OF WETHERSFIELD. 




i HE town of Wethersfield in its present limits was 
ttken from Orangeville, and organized April 
1 2th, 1823. It was named after the town of 
Wethersfield in Hartford county. Conn., the 
native place of many of the early settlers. It em- 
braces all of township 8 in the second range of town- 
ships of the Holland Purchase, and has an area of 
22,572 acres. 

The old records of the Holland Land Company show that 
no articles to land in this town were granted before 1809. 
In that year Erastus Richards, Jason Smith, Joel S. Smith, 
Peter Lott, Ebenezer Tyrrell, Gideon Bentley and perhaps 
a few others obtained articles. 

No attempt at a settlement was made until 1809, when 
James Cravath put up a log house on lot 4, which was im- 
mediately occupied by his brother, Ezekiel Cravath, and his 
family, the latter thus becoming the first residents of the 
town, and, so far as is known, the only ones in that year. 
The following year settlements were begun in other portions 
of the town by Lewis Hancock, Calvin Clifford, John W. 
Perry and one or. two others. The two former came from 
Jefferson county, N. Y., and first located on lot 11. John 
W. Perry and his brother Theron came from Oneida county 
in the fall of 1810, and settled on the site of Wethersfield 
Springs. The former lived here about forty years, and the 
latter until his death, about 1827. 

But few settlers located during the year 1 8 1 1, among whom 
were Reuben Briggs and Jonathan King. Mr. Briggs was a 
native of New England. He came from Oneida county in 
the 'fall of 181 1, and took up one hundred acres on lot 15, to 
which he removed his family the following spring. Here he 
lived until his death, in the spring of 1829, aged fifty-six 
years. Jonathan King, from Trenton, Oneida county, bought 
.one hundred acres on lot 32 about the same time. Samuel 
and Daniel Teal came with him, and assisted him in clearing 
and building. The following winter he brought bis family 
and effects, and became the first pioneer in the northern 
part of the town. In a few years, however, he sold out and 
removed. Samuel and Daniel Teal remained residents of 
the town until the death of the former, in 18 16, when the 
latter returned to Oneida county. 

Daniel Wolcott and Erastus and Manning Wells, from 
Wethersfield, Conn., located on lot 31 in 1812. Erastus 
Richards settled on lot 3 about the same time. In 1813 
Ebenezer French settled on lot 2, and Amos P. Randall, 
from Oswego county, on lot 13. Guy Morgan* from Weth- 
ersfield, Conn., located on lot 39 in October, 1814. Those 



who located in 1815 were Samuel and Israel Reed, on lot 
18; Samuel and Bliss Charles, from Maine, on lot 35; Amasa 
and Daniel Belden, on lot 10, Timothy W. Charles on lot 
34, Amos Harriman and Joseph Charles on lot 36, and Abram 
Allen on lot 17. Joshua Parish, from Otsego county, settled 
on lot 63 in 1816, and remained until his death, and David 
Randall, from Oneida county, came in October, 18 16. Jesse 
Howe, from Madison county, located on lot 1 in 18 17. He 
built and occupied the first blacksmith shop in the town, 
and lived here until his death, in 1866, aged ninety-three 
years. In the autumn of 1816 Alexander Robinson and his 
son Samuel, from Maine, settled on lot 20, and John Cop- 
well, from Albany county, on lot 58. The first settlers on 
lot 12 were Thomas Loveland in 18 17, and James Warren, 
jr., in 1818. The former was one of the first to work at 
shoemaking in the town. William Palmer, from Connecti- 
cut, was the first to locate on lot 55, in 1818, and Henry 
Colwell on lot 56, in 18 17. 

The population of Wethersfield was less at the last State 
census than at most preceding ones, as shown by the follow- 
ing returns since 1825: 1830, 1,179; 1835, 1,623; 1840, 
1,731; 1845, 1,417; 1850, 1,489; 1855, 1,462; i860, 1,583; 
1865, 1,314; 1870, 1,219; *875« f . 2 S5- 

First Town Meeting — Supervisors and Clerks. 

The first official town meeting was held at the house of 
Joel S. Smith, March 5th, 1824. Lewis Blodget was chosen 
moderator, and the following persons were elected to serve 
as the first officers of the town: Lewis Blodget, supervisor; 
Joel S. Smith, town clerk; Ebenezer French, Bliss Charles 
and Guy Morgan, assessors; Daniel Stowe, Alfred Francis 
and Erastus Richards, commissioners of highways; Reuben 
Doolittle and William Hatfield, overseers of the poor; Amos 
P. Randall, Joel S. Smith and Arden Woodruff, commission- 
ers of common schools; Abel W. Potter, Lewis Blodget and 
Eugene Z. Stowe, inspectors of common schools; Abel W. 
Potter and William R. Groger, constable*; William R. Gro- 
ger, collector. There were also appointed fourteen over- 
seers of highways. It was voted to raise fifty dollars for the 
support of the poor of the town. 

The following are complete lists of the supervisors and 
clerks of the town from its organization to the present, with 
the years in which each served: 

8*p*r—on.-lAwU B tod f t, UM, MS*, MH; Jod 8. Sorttfc, 
ISOvlStt; Onni»DooUttto.]SfT,18tt,lflBS; Ard 
tot Woloott. Um 41. ISO, tttt; Abti W«t»tar. 18AMS; Jo 
IflBS ; John J. DooUttl* ISM ; JoMpta A. Ctendtar. USft, 188 
H. Fig* UBT.USS, 1836, 1SSS; Jam* L.J 
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SllSB; WtttlamWoloott, 1888,188*; John P.] 
MSB; BfasooHatteld. 1888, 1810; Daniel P. Joiner, 18T1.1818; tank H.WU- 
mm.im.UnA; Alfred G Ncdy, 1818,1878; Wilton* Body, 1871,1810; Theo- 



3bw» amfe-Jotf 8. Smith, M8i,18St; Bttw Cherftet, 1 
Z.Btowe,1888,lSSl;Danlal Wotoott, 1888,1884,1818; Oraras Doolittle, 1888- 
8B;C»annotT Doollttle, 1M0, ISO. 1888 ; Abel Weteter, 1811 ; Crojdon Doo- 
little. ISM ; Horace Blod**, IMS, ISIS: BJenerd L Caarke, 18C7, 1818, 1817; 
Joseph A. Caandler, 18*1818; Jamee Bood, 1880 : Den Doan. 1861 ; Jeoob 
Hftbard. 1888, 1888 ; Denial M. Wokwtt, 1884, 1886; Alexander H. Baker. 1888; 
John B. Potter. 188T-88 ; Lather Brown, 1881, 1888 ; Alpboneo Brown, 186846; 
Loreneo D.derelend. 1888, 1887; WHbam Body, 1888, 1889; Alfred G.Neely, 
1818, 1811; Beth P. Allen, 188, 1818; Bl Chandler, 18T4, 1816; Bnemll 8. 
Wheeler, 1818, 1818. 

First Schools and School- Houses. 

The first school taught in the town was opened in the fall 
of 18x3 by Erastus Wells, in his log dwelling on lot 31. It 
consisted of the children of three families only. 

In the spring of 1815 thc first school-house in the town 
was built, of logs, on the northwest corner of lot 32, near 
the locality known as " the poplar trees," and the following 
summer Orpha Martin— afterward Mrs. Erastus Wells- 
taught a school here. In the fall of 1816 John A. Potter 
caused the second school-house to be built, of logs, near the 
line between lots 11 and 12 — now in school district No. 7; 
and the next winter a school was taught here by Alpha 
Omega Rose, followed by Eliza Loveland in the summer of 
1817. Among other early teachers here were Oliver Reed 
and Diantba Potter. This structure sufficed for school 
purposes in this locality until the spring of 1823, when a 
frame school-house was built at Hermitage, and Roxie Cra- 
vath was employed to teach in it the next summer and 
winter. 

A log school-house was built in the southeast part of the 
town-7-now district No. 1— about 1818. 

At the organization of the town in 1823 there were seven 
organized school districts, with as many school-houses, and 
about 220 schooh children between the ages of five and six- 
teen years. In 1835 the latter had increased to 505. The 
present number is 412. The total amount of public school 
money appropriated to the several districts in 1825 was 
$100.09. In i*35 1* w ** $181.06, and in 1879, $1,067.28. 

First Post-Offices, Post Routes and Post. Riders. 

The first post-office in this town was established in 1823, 
under the name of Wethersfield, at "Smith's Corners." 
Joel S. Smith, who was instrumental in its creation, was 
postmaster for many years after its establishment The post 
route was from Fredonia to Perry, and mail was carried on 
horseback once in two weeks by William Hutchins. Weekly 
trips began in 1824, and in 1826 a line of four- horse coaches 
was put on the route, which, however, were unprofitable, and 
soon withdrawn. The post-office here now receives a daily 
mail from Warsaw. 

The post-office at Wethersfield Springs was established 
about 1 829, through the instrumentality of Ormus and Reuben 
Doolittle, the former serving as postmaster. The route ex- 
tended from the Wethersfield office to the Springs, and mail 
was carried on horseback by Eli P. Doolittle, a young son of 
the postmaster. 

The post-office at Hermitage was established May 3d, 
1837, the office receiving its name from General Jackson's 
country seat in Tennessee. Sidney Stowe was appointed 
first postmaster. 



A post-office was established at North Wethersfield as 
early as 1848, and William Lewis appointed postmaster. It 
was discontinued in 1872. 

Dairy Interests. 

The Wethersfield farmers began dairying as early as 1826, 
and the business has become coextensive with grain raising 
throughout the town. The dairyman usually made butter 
and cheese on his own premises until 1864, when the erec- 
tion of cheese factories began. 

The West Star Factory, at Hermitage, was one of the first 
in the county. It was built by John Starks and S. A. Far- 
nam, and commenced operations in April, 1864. It is one 
of the largest in the county, and made in 1878 218,300 
pounds of cheese. It is owned and superintended by Mrs. 
Mary A. Weeks. 

The Wethersfield Springs Factory was built in the spring 
of 1865 by Ira Granger, and operated by him for seven 
years. This factory was purchased from George Williams 
in the spring of 1877 by George Ahl and his sister, Mary 
A. Weeks, who are the present owners. 'It manufactured in 
1878 127,000 pounds of cheese. 

The Star Factory, at Wethersfield (Smith's Corners) was 
built in the spring of 1867, by A. C. and T. J. Hubbard, 
who still own it. The product of this factory in 1878 was 
200,000 pounds of cheese. Theodore J. Hubbard has been 
superintendent from the first 

Hermitage 

is the largest and most important village in the town. In 
1809 James Cravath bought several hundred acres and built 
a log dwelling upon its site, and in 181 2 he built a grist- 
mill. Lewis Blodget was the millwright and director in the 
construction of this mill, making all the gearing and cutting 
out the first run of stones from a large boulder near by. 
Lewis Hancock is credited with being the first miller here, 
and occupied the above mentioned log house at the same 
time. 

Lewis Blodget contributed largely to the growth and 
prosperity of this village, as well as of the town. He 
was a man of force, both mental and physical, a most 
capable mechanic, able to make almost any implement or 
machine. He was also distinguished for his sympathy and 
generosity. In 1830 he built the hotel here, not knowing 
who would occupy it, and in 1837 he aided materially in 
building the " Christian " chapel and procuring the belL 
He also purchased and set up the town clock, which is still 
keeping time in the tower of this chapel. He was born in 
Massachusetts, in 1790; emigrated to this State before 1810, 
and to Wethersfield as early as 181 2, and was married in 
1816 to the daughter and only child pf James Cravath. The 
death of his father-in-law in 1826. left J£ r . Blodget in pos- 
session of a large property, which enabled him to extend 
his usefulness and manifest his financial ability. Soon after 
his marriage he located on lot 5, about half a mile north of 
the gristmill, and was for many years engaged in lumbering, 
and farming. In 1840 he built the present grist-mill at Her- 
mitage. In 1861 he removed to the village, where he died 
September 2nd, 1870. His widow i% living, in her eighty- 
fourth year. 

In j 8 jo Calvin Clifford built a saw-mill above the grist- 
mill; the site is within the limits of the village. This mill 
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was burned after three or four years' service, and about 1816 
was rebuilt by James Cravath— Lewis Blodget being the 
master mechanic; at which time the water was raised, over- 
flowing more than one hundred acres of land, which has 
since been known as the " Blodget pond." This mill sub- 
sequently came into Mr. Blodget 's possession, but was also 
destroyed by fire. Mr. Blodget soon after built the third 
mill here, which remained in use until April, 1865, when a 
sudden flood carried away the dam and swept the mill from 
its foundation. The fourth mill on this site, which includes 
several different kinds of machinery and is now owned by 
Charles Whittam, was built in 1867 by John Stark's, and 
operated by him until June 30th, 1869, when he was in- 
stantly killed while working a lath cutting machine. Mr. 
Starks was a native of Rome, N. Y. He was born October 
19th, 181 2, and married to Louisa L. Spring in 1834. He 
located in this county in 1843, residing in Orangeville, War- 
saw and Gainesville, near Hermitage, until December, 1866, 
when he removed to the scene of his death. He was for 
several years a member and a deacon of the Hermitage 
Baptist church. 

The first store at Hermitage was built and stocked in the 
fall of 1828 by Eugene Z. and Sidney Stowe, on the east 
side of the creek. The following year this firm built a more 
commodious building, and increased their stock of mer- 
chandise, which was soon after transferred to W. R. and D. 
L. Groger, who connected with the store an ashery and 
distillery, carrying on a successful business for several 
years. 

Sidney Stowe built the first two-story dwelling here in 
1830, and soon after started a tannery in company with 
Augustus Hurlburt, to which business was immediately added 
a shoe shop and leather store. This business afforded em- 
ployment for ten or twelve men several years. 

The first store on the west side of the creek was built and 
opened in 1838 by Hall & Benedict This building has 
been occupied for mercantile purposes most of the time 
since. Hall & Benedict were succeeded by Sidney Stowe 
in 1845, and he by W. H. Page, about 1850. The latter 
subsequently built and removed to a store opposite, now oc- 
cupied by his son, Frank A. Page. Other stores, occupied 
for various branches of trade, have since been built by John 
P. Randall, Guy P. Morgan, Milo P. Brown and George 
Beardsley. 

Hermitage now contains a hotel, two dry goods stores, a 
hardware store, two churches, a steam saw-mill, a cheese 
box and barrel factory, a grist-mill, a cheese factory, a cab- 
inet and machine shop, two millinery stores, two wagon and 
two blacksmith shops, a harness shop, a shoe shop, and 
about 200 inhabitants. Whittam's saw- mill and Farman's 
flax-mills are 'also included in the suburbs. 

On April 13th, 1665, a sudden freshet in East Coy creek 
swept away the dam at the "Blodgett pond," the saw-mill and 
the frame bridge at the village, which was carried forty rods 
down stream. The bridge was replaced, and remained in 
use until 1877, when the town built a new iron bridge in its 
stead. S. A. Farman, then town auditor,- was actively in- 
strumental in securing the appropriation. 

Early in the morning of September 4th, 1875, three 
masked burglars entered James L. Blodget's dwelling through 
a window, overpowered, bound and gagged him, intimidated 
his aged mother to silence (the only two occupants), robbed 



his safe of $12,000 or $15,000, and departed, leaving Mr. 
Blodget almost suffocated and entirely helpless. No trace 
of the money or burglars has yet been found. 

Wethersfield Springs. 

This village owes it early existence mainly to Ormus and 
Reuben Doolittle, brothers, who came here from Washington 
county, N. Y. f in 1819. An immense business, comparatively, 
was at one time done here, and in 1841 the place was a 
formidable competitor with Warsaw for the location of the 
county seat. It is noted as the birth-place and early home 
of Hon. James R. Doolittle, ex-senator from Wisconsin. 

Ormus Doolittle was a blacksmith and his brother, Reuben, 
a cloth dresser: They were partners in all business trans- 
actions until the death of the latter, August 22nd, 1846. 
They purchased a large tract of land on lots 7, 8 and 16, 
which they improved and cultivated. Soon after locating 
here they put up a blacksmith shop, and Ormus worked at 
his trade for a time as occasion required. In 1820 they 
built the first saw-mill here, bringing the water from East 
Coy creek, one hundred and eighty rods through a race. 
About 1825 they built an ashery, which they operated sev- 
eral years, and about this time they built the first store here, 
which they leased to Andrew W. Young, who was the first 
to embark in general merchandising. He was succeeded in 
two or three years by the Doolittles, who continued the bus- 
iness many years. About the year 1827 they put up a wool 
carding and cloth dressing establishment, which they oper- 
ated until the death of Reuben,when it was converted into a 
tannery by Bush & Edwards. 

The first tavern at Wethersfield Springs was built and 
kept by Munson Doolittle as early as 1824. The present 
hotel was built about 1830 by Peter and Jerry Chandler, 
from Maine, who kept it several years. Ormus and Reuben 
Doolittle gave the land upon which it stands, as they did 
the sites of all the churches and some other buildings. Dr. 
Benjamin Bancroft, a native of Massachusetts and a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth College, was. the first physician. He prac- 
ticed here from 1825 until his death, May 3d, 1864. The 
first dwelling at this place was built by John W. PerTy in 
1810. The village now has two stores, two churches, the 
Doolittle Institute, a hotel,' a cheese factory, a saw-mill, a 
resident physician and a corresponding number of mechan- 
ics and tradesmen. Its population is about 150. 

Doolittle Institute was founded in i860 by Ormus Doo- 
little, who erected three building, one for the principal's 
dwelling, and fenced and improved the grounds at an ex- 
pense of about $19,000. He subsequently deeded the prop- 
erty to the Episcopal church and society for school pur- 
poses, subject to reversion after a certain time if not occupied 
as stipulated. It is still under the auspices of that denomi- 
nation, and at one time was a popular and flourishing 
institution. Rev. H. V. Gardner first had charge of the 
institute as principal, succeeded by Rev. Messrs. Faust, 
Gibbs and others. For several years past the institute has 
been closed most of the time. 

UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH AT WETHERSFIELD SPRINGS. 

This society was organized . November 5 th, 1876, with 
twenty-three members. In February, 1879, the society 
bought for $300 the Methodist church building and grounds 
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at Wethersfield Springs, which it has occupied since its 
organisation. 

The pastors of this church have been H. Wiser, James 
Andrews, H. Thomas and William Robinson, each serving 
one year. 

The Sunday-school was organized in June, 1877. Charles 
Dresher was the first superintendent. 

Wethersfield, 

locally known as Smith's Corners, contains a store, a hotel, 
a cheese factory, a school- house, a blacksmith shop and ten 
or twelve families. Joel S. Smith, from Vermont, was the 
first settler here, coming in 18 19. He soon after opened a 
tavern, and in 1830 built the present hotel. • About 1827 he 
opened the first store. He was an enterprising and valuable 
citizen, a tavern keeper, merchant, drover and farmer. In 
1856 he removed to Nebraska, where he died about 1870. 

Odd Fellows' Lodge.— Center Lodge, No. 236, I. O. O. F. 
of Wethersfield, was instituted at Smith's Corners in June, 
1850, by Marcus Hull, of Pike, with five charter members. 
The leading first officers were: Dan Doan, N. G.; V. D. 
Eastman, V. G.; F. B. Neely, treasurer. This lodge flour- 
ished for a time, but died out. 

North Wethersfield 

contains a saw and shingle-mill and the grist-mill of N. E. 
Torrey. David Witherell was the first settler here, locating 
in 1818, and soon after built a small mill for grinding coarse 
grain. The mill stones he chiseled out of native rocks and 
•the belts were made of moose wood bark. A few years 
later he built a more substantial mill, containing two runs of 
stones, and also built a distillery, both of which he subse- 
quently sold to Stephen Royce. The latter did milling here 
until about 1855, building the present grist-mill about 1841. 
He also engaged in the grocery trade at this point as early 
as 1845, which business he soon enlarged to general mer- 
chandising. He was followed in the mercantile trade by 
Jackson, Bronson and others, until 1873, when the business 
was abandoned. 

John Goodspeed built a saw-mill here about 1824 and 
worked it several years, when he sold it to Stephen Royce, 
who soon after put up a new one in its stead. The present 
saw and shingle-mill was built about 1867 by P. W. Potter. 

CHURCHES IN WETHERSFIELD. 

BAPTIST. 

The first religious organization was effected at the house 
of Daniel Belden in 1817 by Rev. Joseph Case, who became 
the first pastor. It was received under the care of the 
Holland Purchase Baptist Association previous to 1821, and 
in that year reported thirty-six members. The society was 
legally incorporated under the name of the " First Calvinist 
Baptist society of Orangeville and China, No. 8.," May 14th, 
1822, at the house of Daniel Belden, which had been' the 
usual place of meeting. Rev. William Patterson served as 
moderator and Amos P. Randall as clerk of this meeting, and 
Daniel Belden, Amos Randall and Amos P. Randall were 
chosen trustees of the society. 

Elder Case was succeeded in 1822 by Oliver Reed, who 
was ordained and remained pastor until 1826. Henry 



Stone, Parley Cady and Samuel Ackerly are reported as 
deacons in 1825. 

In June, 1830, the church was divided, and a new organ- 
ization effected at Hermitage, under the name of the " First 
Baptist Church of Wethersfield," with seventeen members. 
The same month they were received into the Genesee River 
Baptist Association. The other pastors who had served the 
church up to this time were: Elders Worcester, James 
Reed, Harvey, Roswell Palmer (ordained by this church) 
and Jesse Palmer. In November, 183 1, John Trowbridge, 
from Holland, was ordained by this church, and was its 
pastor a short time. In 1832 Augustus Hurlburt, a licentiate, 
supplied the pulpit. In June,' 1836, Rev. Jesse Palmer is 
reported as pastor, and his death announced to the associa- 
tion in 1837. 

In 1837 the society built its first meeting-house, at Her- 
mitage, which was occupied until 185 1, when the church 
voted to remove the place of worship to Smith's Corners. 
This was not done until 1853, and caused the members re- 
siding in the vicinity of Hermitage to organize a new church 
there May 19th, 1853, consisting of Rev. T. T. Horton and 
29 members, under the name of " The Baptist Church of 
Christ in Hermitage." 

The old Wethersfield church disbanded in i860, each 
member being furnished a letter by J. Cross, the church 
clerk. The pastors who ministered to this church from 1837 
to i860 were Revs. R. C. Palmer, 1839-42; John Trow- 
bridge, 1842-44; E. J. Scott, 1845; S. Ackerly, 1846; Lewis 
Ellingwood, licentiate, 1854; G. Jones, 1856; M. M. Cole- 
man, 1859. 

The new organization at Hermitage occupied the old 
meeting-house until 187 1, when the building was sold, re- 
moved and converted into a cabinet shop. The society built 
the present brick edifice in 187 1, at a cost of $7,300. It 
was dedicated by the Rev. Mr. Mallory, of Batavia, Febru- 
ary 28th, 1872. The pastors of this church since its organ- 
ization have been Revs. T. T. Horton. four years from May, 
1853; A. Plumley, four months; Charles Smith, supply; R. 
Sabin, two years from the spring of 1859; S. Hough, two 
years; William Storrs, one year; E. A. Russell, from Janu- 
ary 1st, 1865, to July 1 st, 1867; S. T. Dean, two years; A. 
P. Mead, from August, 1869, to April 1st, 1875; T. T. Hor- 
ton, recalled for one year: J. R. Hutch ins, who commenced 
his labors in July, 1876, was ordained in February, 1877, 
and remained as pastor until August, 1879. 

A parsonage and six acres of land were bought by the 
society in 1865 f° r $885." 

In May, 1879, Mrs. Maria Stedman left to the church by 
will a large house and lot in Hermitage and other property 
of considerable value. 

The present membership is about 60. 

" CHRISTIAN " CHURCH OF WETHERSFIELD. 

A church of this denomination was organized at Her- 
mitage in 1836 by Rev. Messrs. Burgess and Adams. Among 
the constituent members were David L. Groger, Ebenezer 
French, Sidney Stowe, Eugene Z. Stowe, Erastus Richards 
and Daniel Green. It was legally incorporated, as the 
" First Christian Society of Wethersfield," February 14th, 
1837, when David Green, Ebenezer French, Sidney Stowe, 
David L. Groger and Erastus Richards were elected trus- 
tees. The same year the society built a frame church at 
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Hermitage, at a cost of $1,600, which was dedicated in the 
spring of 1838 by Rev. Joseph Badger, of Mendon, N. Y. 
Rev. Reuben A. Burgess was the first pastor, followed by 

Elders Augustus Hurlburt, C. A. Havens, Fish and 

others. The society, owing to the death and removal of 
most of its members, after many years became extinct. 

ST. CLEMENT'S (EPISCOPAL) CHURCH. 

An Episcopal society under the above name was organ- 
ized in the school-house at Wethersfield Springs January 
9th, 1826, by the Rev. R. Salmon, at which time Rev. Almon 
Stevens and Reuben Doolittle were elected wardens, and 
John W. Perry, Ormus Doolittle, Hiram Welch, Elizur Web- 
ster, John A. McElwain, James Rood, William R. Groger 
and Chauncey Doolittle, vestrymen. A second organization 
of the church under the same name occurred at the same 
place April 4th, 1836, Rev. Isaac Garvin presiding, when 
the following officers were elected: Reuben Doolittle, jr., 
and Horace Hollister, wardens; Ormus Doolittle, David E. 
Shader, Samuel R. Braman, John Wilder, John W. Perry, 
John A. McElwain, Chauncey Doolittle and Joshua H. Dar- 
ling, vestrymen. 

In 1836 a brick edifice was erected for the society at a 
cost of $5,000, contributed by Ormus and Reuben Doolittle. 
Rev. Thomas Meacham officiated at the laying of the corner 
stone, and Rev. Messrs. Bowles and Metcalf at the conse- 
cration. 

Rev. Isaac Garvin remained rector until April, 1839, and 
was followed by Rev. Henry Tullage, who was rector two 
years. Rev. Thomas Meacham was then called, and re- 
mained until his death, October 21st, 1849. A tablet in the 
church and cemetery adjoining was erected to his memory. 
His successors have been Rev. A. D. Benedict, for four 
years from May, 1852; Rev. William White Montgomery, 
June, 1856, to April, 1858; Rev. H. V. Gardner, two years; 
Rev. Noble Palmer, November, 1862, to November, 1869; 
Rev. L. H. Strycker, November, 1869, to April, 1872. The 
present incumbent, Rev. J. E. Batten, commenced his labors 
here May 1st, 1873. 

The present number of members is about 30. 

On October 16th, 1865, an endowment was made to this 
church by Ormus Doolittle for its maintenance. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

A church of this denomination was organized at Wethers- 
field Springs by Rev. Abijah Blanchard in the early part of 
1832, and was received under the care of the Presbytery of- 
Genesee February 14th of that year. The same year the 
society built an appropriate house of worship, and in 1834 
numbered fifty-six members. Rev. A. Blanchard remained 
as stated supply three years or more, and was followed by 
Rev. Conrad Ten Eyck in 1836, under commission from the 
American Home Missionary Society. In 1841 Rev. Ward 
Childs labored a part of the time under the same patronage. 
This church about 1850 became extinct, and the building 
was converted to mechanical uses. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

An M. E. class was organized at Wethersfield Springs in 
1832, and on November 12th of that year the society was 
legally incorporated under the name of the "First Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the town of Wethers- 



field." Benjamin Bancroft, Hiram Welch, James Wiseman, 
Horace Webster and E. H. Mix were elected trustees, and 
in 1833 the society built a church. In 1857 this society was 
reorganized, with nearly one hundred members, and con- 
tinued until 1872. It then disbanded, and in December, 
1878, the church property was sold to the United Brethren 
Society. 



BIOGRAPHICAL. 



Isaac B. Allut, always a resident of Wethersneld, wss born here Febru- 
•17 2nd, 1882. Ho wms married June 23th, 1880, to Catharine Wait, who died 
June Slid, 1868, leaving orse eon. July 4th, 1868, Mr. Allen married Losana 
Blodget, of Wethersneld, who was born In Warsaw, June 6th. 1881. He lo- 
cated on his present farm of two hundred and forty seres on lot 13 In 1853, 
snd has slnos put up large and oommodlous farm buildings, and made many 
other permanent Improvements. He Is one of the leading dairy farmers in 
the town. He is a trustee of the Baptist ohuroh of Hermitage, of which he 
has been a member since 1888. His father, Abraham Allen, one of the first 
settlers in Wethersfield, was born in Msyueld, Fulton county, N. Y„ July 
8th, 1794, where he was married to Deborah Akeley, in 1814. In 1818 he came 
to Wethersneld and bought a farm on lot 17, to which he removed his fam- 
ily in the spring of 1818, cutting his own road for over a mile to bis new 
home. In 1856 he removed to Eagle, where he died May 6th, 1867. His wife 
died June 27th, 1881. 

Jonr An dsbws, a farmer snd dairyman, was born In Westborough, Mssw , 
March 18th, 1888, and came from Washington oounty, N. Y„ with his parents 
to Wyoming oounty in 1848. After two years in O snesse falls they located 
on the farm of three hundred and twenty acres, on lots 8 and IS, which Mr. 
Andrews now owns and occupies. Hewss married July 4th, 1898, to Sylvia 
. B. Rogers, of Warsaw, who was born in Vermont, March 80th, 1888. His 
father, John Andrews, sen., was born in Massachusetts, November 88th, 1791, 
snd was married about 1888, to Qarisss H. Newton, who died in Washington 
oounty in 1886. He was married in 1888 to Charity Locke, of Washington 
county, who died in Wethersneld, August 7th, 1878. He was a blacksmith 
until he came to Wethersneld, where be was engaged In farming until his 
death, May 31st, 1888. 

Amasa Babbbtt wss born in Victor, Ontario county, N. Y„ May 15th, 
1817. In February, 1888, bis parents removed to Orangeville. where be was 
married October 18th, 1888, to Rebecca 8. Head, daughter of Jonathan Head, 
who was born March 28th, 1818, in Sheldon. Mr. Barrett remained on the 
old homestead on lot 48 in Orangeville until the fall of 1868, when he re- 
moved to Jobnsonsburg. In the fall of 1874 he bought snd located on a 
farm 00 lot 84 In Wethersneld, where he still resides. While m Orangeville 
he was town clerk five years, and held various other town offices. His 
father, Amasa Barrett, was born in Massachusetts, April 19th, 1787, and was 
married to Esther Jackson, of that State, October 6th, 1808. She died in 
Orangeville, May 11 tb, 1884, and in 1888 he married Martha Sedgwick, of 
Massachusetts, who died in Wethersneld, April 10th, 1878, aged ninety. Mr. 
Barrett lived in Orangeville from 1868 until his death, April nth, 1888. 

Gnoaoa J. Bbabmlbt, son of Delos Bsardeley, was born in Sprtngvllle 
Brie oounty, N. Y„ July 80th, 1844. In early life he wasa marble cutter, and' 
a carpenter and Joiner. After living at Sprtngvllle, Bagie, Yorkshire and 
Arcade, he located in 1870 near Hermitage, In August, 1878, he bought the 
hotel which he owns at Hermitage. He married, June 88th, 1880, Sarah L. 
Lary, of Warsaw, who was bora In Henderson, Jefferson oounty, N. Y., 
June 6th, 1849. His grandfather. Partridge T. Beardsley, was among the first 
settlers In Covington. 

Boron B. Bmu>av was born In Gainesville, May SSd, 181L From 1816 his 
parents Ured on lot 10 mWethersneMnntU 1886, when they reniore^ Cas- 
tile, where he wss married November 15th, 1886, to 8Uvm Fuller, a native of 
Bennington oounty, Vt, born December 7th, 1818. Soon after marriage Mr. 
Balden returned to Wethersneld snd cleared his present farm on lot 17. He 
donated $600 toward building the Hermitage Baptist church. 

Amasa Bbldbv, the father of Benonl B. Betden, and his brother Daniel 
were pioneers In the south part of Wethersneld. The former was born In 
Vermont, January SSd, 1784, and was married December 80th, 1808, to Amy 
Banister, of the same State. He settled in Wethersneld in the fall of 1815, 
and remained a resident of the county until his death, April 89th, 1848. Hie 
wife died in Os ne sse Falls, October 85th, 1888. 

Mnx> P. Bnoww, the oldest son of Lather Brown, Hsq„ was born in Gaines- 
ville, November 19th. 1848, and in 1880 removed with his parents to Hermit- 
age. He wss married November 1st, 1870, to BmmaShader, of Wethersneld. 
She died September ISta, 1879, leaving two children, Cteyton M. and BleAohe 
L. Mr. Brown was married February 5th, 1878, to BUa Shader, of Orange- 
ville, where she wss born November 16th, 1888. For the peet thirteen years 
Mr. Brown has been foreman in the flax-mill of C. D. Farman, near Hermit- 
age. He has been collector of Wetherenekl two terms. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
s musicians of considerable note in their locality. 
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Lather Brown mi native of Gainesville, and the oldest ton of Nehemlah 
Brown. Hli wife, Hannah, was a daughter of John Bnsssll. a prominent 
eettler of Gainesville. Hewaeat Rermltafe to the grocery trade nearly 
eig ht e en years from 1880. and was Josttoe of the peaoe for several Teen. 
About 1869 he removed to a term to Ingle, where he died November lttb. 



NsrooAa Bnown, nu, was horn to Gainesville, July 15th, 1806. He was 
e nga ged In farming, teaching, oheeee making. eta, until the apring of 1818, 
when he loeated on hie preeant farm. He was married October lift, 1881, to 
Sarah A. Wilder, of larmersrllle, Cattaraugus oounty, where she was born 
Marsh 11th, 1818. His fatter, Nehemlah Brown, was horn taTyringhem, 
M am , September 88th, 1788, removed to Onondaga county, N.Y., In 1807, and 
since 18U has ttvedm Gainesville. He was married to 1819 to Ursum Jeml- 
son,of Tyrtngbam, Mass. She was born March 88th, 1800, and died In Gaines- 
ville, March 22nd, 1867. 

Jambs L. Bu>DOR,eon of Lewis Btodget, has always nvcd In Wotbarsnolrt 
He was bora In September, 1888, and graduated at Tale Collage. He Is a 
ctrll engineer, but Is now banking and dealing In real estate at Hermitage. 
He has been p<ietnmsteT at that place stooe the early part of President Lin- 
coln's administration. He and his only brother, Horace Btodget, of Pike, 
are administrators of their father's huge estate. 



Birmsitp Lavodov Cblabijbj was born In Fryeburg, 1 
1st, 1808. His father, Samuel Charles, snd family removed to OrangeviUe to 
July, 1815, snd soon sfter to Wethersneld, where he resided until his death. 
His mother was a daughter of Paul Langdon, who graduated at Cambridge, 
and settled In Wethersneld shout 1818. The early life of R. L. Charles was 
spent in farming and teaching. He was married April 4th, 1887, to Sabine 
M.. daughter of Daniel Stow* who osme to Wethersneld in 1818, where he 
dlcdtnlStt. Mr. Charles was engaged to tanning and shoamokmg with his 
brother-in-law, Sidney Stowe, at Hermitage, from 1841 until 1818, when the 
latter bustoem came Into .his hands, which be still follows at the same 
place. He has been school oominlssloner. town clerk snd Justice of the 



WiLLAAn Cbampuf waa born In Willing, Allegany oounty* N. Y„ Au- 
gust 80tb. 1887. In 1888 he removed to Wisconsin, and In 1863 began farming, 
lumbering and trading In Oceana oounty, Mich. He was the first merchant 
and bustoem man at the present thriving village of Hespertor, where he 
esuured the establishment of the post-omce. He served six months in the 
8d Michigan Infantry in 1884. He was superintendent of Iron works in the 
oar department of the Pacific Baflroad three years. He returned to this 
State, and was married November 1st, 1871. to Mrs. Jerusha M. Poster, of 
Wethersneld, where be has sines resided, engaged In farming. Mrs. Obam- 
pUn was born in Wethersneld, May ttth, 1865, and la a daughter of William 
H. Mead, a native of Morristown, N. Y„ who located on lot 66, Wethersneld, 
in 1808, where be died March 17th, 1878, aged sixty-six years. 

Jovathaji Colli** was born at' Warehouse Point, Coon., No ve m b er 8th, 
1818, and soon sfter removed with his parents to Springfield, Mass. In 1888 
be located otra new farm in China, this oounty. He was married April 5th. 
1840, to Julia Parker, born in Arcade, March 9th, 1880. In 1856 Mr. Collins 
removed to Alexander. G e n o es e county, and in June, 1878, to his pr esent 
farm of one hundred and seventy-live acres on lots 8 and 10 In Wethersneld. 
He has followed bee keeping more or less for the past forty years. 

Johjt J. DooLXRLa, son of Ormus Doollttle, was born In Wethersneld, 
February 5th, 1825. Por several years be followed morchaadlelng at Weth- 
ersneld Springs, in connection with farming. Since 1888 be has been specu- 
lating and dealing In real estate. He has has been supervisor of Wethers- 
neld, snd held most other town omoes, and waa Assemblyman In 1888. He 
was married October 0th, 1818, to Jsne A. Thompson, a native of Mcnohos 
tsr. Bog., and in 1880 removed to Geneva, where be was three times sle et ed 



Samusl A. Tammam Is a native of New Haven, Oswego oounty. N. Y„ 
bora December 6th, 16ft. In early life he was a dry goods dark. PromlSM 
he was at IWmore^aJlegany oounty, untflAuauet,1868, when he enlisted aa let 
lieutenant In Company P, 180th N.T. volunteer Infantry. He waa discharged 
in 1885 on account of disability. He waa married April 18th, 1888, to Sarah 
A. D'Antremont, a native of Friendship, Allegany oounty* N. T^ born De- 
cember ttth, 1888. Soon after leaving the army Mr. Parman located at 
Hermitage. In 1885 he bought the "Benedk* store," enlarged and remod- 
eled it. and osrried it 00 for fourteen years. The stook, though not the 
I to other parties In the spring of 1878. 



\ C P Oam cmoom: waa born In Lysander, On a nd a gs county, N. T^ 
February 84,1884. In 1848 he same to Pike, where he waa e mpl o y ed several 
years In ♦*»*— **«"g mnnhlne numufaotorles. He was married April 4th, 
188s, to Mary E.WiHey, of Bagm, and since the spring of 1854 has carried on 
blaokamithing at Hermitage; bee been a deacon of the Baptist oh tirch since 



born in Pembroke, Oenease oounty, N. Y„ April 

. d to Attica In 1888, where he was married April let, 

1845, to Lucy Smith, a native of Bate via, bora May 8th, 1886. In 1858 he 
removed to Granger. Allegany oounty, and In the apring of 1806 to his present 
term of one hundred and thirty sores. He has reared five children, four of 
whom are atlll living. His tether, wnham Getty, died in 1881, and In 1888 his 
mother married Am Parman. He was born in Vermont, In December, 1788, 
and waa a soldier in the war of 1818, soon sfter which he osme to the Holland 
Purchase, snd is stiUUvlng at Attica. Mrs. Getty's mother died in June, 

Htroeov Glsabof was born in Byron, Genesee oounty, N. Y„ November 
20th, 1808, where his tether, Daniel Glaason,was an early settler. In 1888 he 
osme to Orangevllle,and was married to Dmntha Brady, of Castile, May 8th, 
1887. In the spring of 1860 he bought one hundred sndserenty-elghtaormon 
lot 55 in Wethersneld, which he has 1 



r*«AmTJM DnnsHXJt was born in Nassau, Germany, September 22nd, 1888, 
where he was six years in the army. He wee married July 18th, 1808, to 
Catharine New, and the same year came to Warsaw. He served the last 
three years of the Rebellion in Company B, 188th N. Y. infantry, and par- 
ttotpatedin twenty-one engagements, receiving one wound. In 1887 he re- 
moved to Wethersneld, snd in the fall of 1875 he located on hie present term 
of one hundred acres on lots?. Mr. Dresher has been a clam leader of the 
United Brethren* Church at Wethersneld Springs two years. 



Yarsov D. Bastmav was born in Mtddlebury, Pebruary 17th, 1814, 
and April 12th, 1886, married Clarissa P. Shattuok, of that town, who wo 
born December Stnd, 1817. Immediately afterward he settled where he now 
He has been* successful farmer and dairyman, and justice of the 
» twenty-six years, and associate Judge of the oounty three yearn. He 
waa Instrumental In eembtishmg his school district to 1848, snd the OddPel- 
lows* lodge atSmlth's Corners, of which he waa a leading member. His 
•tether, Nathaniel H. ■"*"■" a native of Connecticut, lived In Mlddlebury 
from 1812 until hie -death, July 88th, 1888. He was a soldier to the war 
of 18U. 

Cmablb D. Tammam was born In New Haven, Oswego oounty, N. Y„ 
November 20th, J820, and married Lydia Wright, of that place. January 88th, 
1888. Soon afterward he removed to Genesee county, and in 1844 engaged in 
rope making in Gainesville. In 1888 he bought part of his present beautiful 
homestead, which .has been increased to one hundred and ninety acres. In 
1861 the rope maklng.gave way to dressing tow for upholstering p ur poses, 
which business amounts te 8*M>00 annually. Mr.T 
town omoes, snd has twice been supervisor. 



In* GftAjromi waa born In Salem, Washington oounty, N. Y„ October 
28th, 1818, and came with bis parents to Warsaw in 18X2. In 1888 the family 
settled on a new term in Gainesville, where Mr. Granger was married Peb- 
ruary 80th, 1844, to Hannah, daughter of Nehemlah Brown, of the same 
town. In the fall of 1845 be located at Wethersneld Springs, where he was 
s tie oss sl vely grocer, mw-mfll p r oprietor and cheese maker until December, 
1871, when he bought his pre s en t farm. His tether, Bphralm Granger, was 
born in Vermont, in 1786, married Sally Granger in 1814, and was a resident 
of Gainesville from 1888 until his death, in 1868. 

Ahsbl Hammomb was bora In Bba, Genesee oounty, N. Y„ January 25th, 
1884. In 1858 his parents removed to Carlton, Orleans oounty, and in 1888 he 
came to Gainesville, where he was married to Nancy Reynolds Pebruary 
18th, 1847. The next spring he located on lot 51 in Wethersneld. Panning 
and stock dealing has been his principal occupation. He has held several 
town omoes, being assessor fifteen years. His tether, Stephen Hammond, 
waa born in Masmohneotta in 1781, and was a sailor eleven years. He mar- 
ried Huldah Bn sssl l, of Vermont, about 1808, and thereafter lived in Genesee 
and Orleans counties nntflhis death, in 1888. His wife died to Michigan in 
1878. 

Calvik P. Hammoud, proprie to r of the Sodom saw-mill, was born In 
Springfield, Bsssx county. N. Y., September 10th, 1887. In 1884 his parents 
removed to Genesee county, and In 1886 to Sheldon, where Mr. ™«™"Hnn1 
was married December 84thJ850, to BexevilleC. Putnam, of OrangeriUe. In 
1858 he settled in Wethersneld, and in 1874 where he now lives. Hie. principal 
occupation has been that of a millwright and sawyer. He has been a justice 
of the peaoa for the neat sixtee n years. 



Johjt HoMmm waa bora October 15th, 1884, in Germany. In 1858 he emi- 
grated to 8heldoo,and two yean later to his present piece. He was a farmer 
until 1885, since which time, with the exception of three years spent in the 
grist-mill at Jobnsonsburg, he has been constantly employed In the North 
Wethersneld Mills. He wee married October 18th, 1868, to Laura Dayton, 
adopted daughter of John Bundle, of Wethersneld. She was born In Potter 
oounty. Pa-, May 8th, 1852. They have six children. 

Charles A. Kaaov has always lived on bis p r ese n t place, where he was 
born August 20th, 1855. He was married September 18th, 1878, to Teresa P. 
Cusack, of Java. She was born January 28th, 1858, and for eeveral veers 
previous to marriage was a teacher. Mr. Mason is ssseasor. His tether, 
Thomas Mason, osme from Ireland, where he was horn In 1808, and for asv- 
eral years was engaged in lead mining at Galena, TJL In 1840 he married 
Mary Kavanagh. of Ireland, and located on lot 80, Wethersneld. 
B. His wife died December 28th, 1872. 



CHAWf.aa A. Mbad was born In Morristown, Morris oounty, N. J„ Jan- 
uary 80th, 1808. and r emoved with Ins parents to Warren county, N. Y„ in 
1815, where he was married Decem b e r Sd, 1884, to Cmrtsss Lake, of that 
oounty. She was horn in Vermont, May 7th, 1801. In the tell of 1848 Mr. 
Mead removed to Wethersneld, and In the apring of 1868 to his 
He has always been a farmer. His wife died June 1st, 1878. 



Gut MonoAjr, Bbq., came from Wethersneld. Hartford oounty. Conn-, to 
lot 88 of this town In October, 1814. He married Nancy Griswold, of Con- 
nectkrat, in 1808, by whom he had nine sons. She died In Waterf Ord, Oomu, 
to 1868, He was a magistrate several years. About 1888 he removed to Ohio, 
where he was elected oounty Judge. 
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HISTORY OF WYOMING COUNTY, NEW YORK. 



Justus Moboav, the eldest eon of Guy Morgan, was born in Wethersfleld, 
Conn., May 2nd, 1807, and baa been a resident of Wetbenfleld, Wyoming 
oounty, sinos October, 1814. He was married February 28th, 1827, to Oelestia 
Picket, of this town. He has held several town offices, serving two terms 
as supervisor. He lives where he located in 1862. His wife died September 
30th, 1878, In her seventy-third year. 

Lswu J. Mobgav, son of Justus Morgan, was born in this town, Novem- 
ber 19th, 1835, and was married December 80th, 1882, to Clarissa, daughter of 
Vinson D. Eastman, of Wethersfleld. where she was born December 6th, 
1848. Mr. Morgan has lived on the old homestead of three hundred and 
fifteen acres ainoe 1898, and now owns it. He has been collector and as- 
sessor. His children are Belle, Frank, Vinson, Mary and Maria. 

Out P. Moboax, the eldest son of Justus Morgan, was born in Wethers- 
field, September 14th, 1880, and was married February 7th, 1854, to Sophia, 
daughter of William Woloott, of Wethersfleld. She was born September 
84th. 1888. In the spring of 1854 be bought and located on his present farm, 
which now oonaistB of two hundred and ninety-five acres, and is managed 
by Sir. Morgan and his son Augustus. Since 1872, when he built a large 
store to Hermitage, be has also been engaged in the hardware trade. He 
has two children— Augustus W„ born November 18th, 1854, and Flora A„ 
born January 2nd, 1882. He has been collector, assessor, justice of the 
peace for the past eight years, and session Justice two terms. 

Lucius D. Moboajt, also a sonof Justus Morgan, was born in Wethers- 
fleld, July 24th, 1887, and has always lived in the town. He was married Jan- 
uary 3d, 1880, to Mary A. Eastman, of the same town, and in 1881 located on 
lot 80. In the spring of 1887 be bought his present farm. His wife dled.No- 
vember 18th, 1878, and on February 4th, 1875, he was married to Augusta J n 
daughter of George Peck, of OrangevlUe. 

Ajltud O. Nzely, son of Franklin B. Neely, Is a native and life long 
resident of Wethersfleld. He was born December 7tb, 18BB. He served in 
Company H, 188th N. Y. volunteer Infantry, the last three years of the civil 
war. He was married July 25th, 1885, to Maria B. Woloott, of Wethersfleld, 
where she was born Msy 22nd, 1841. Since the spring of 1887 Mr. Neely has 
lived in Hermitage, connected with the Arm of Neely, Woloott * Co. In the 
manufacture of lumber, chee s e boxes, barrels, etc. He was elected town 
clerk In 1870 and 1871, and supervisor In 1875 and 1878. and has held other 
office*. 

William H. Pads, second son of William Page, was born In Chester, 
Warren county, N. Y., February 22nd, 1817, and at the age of seven years, 
came to Wethersfleld with bis parents. He was married January 80th, 1887, 
to Hannah Parish, of Java, and soon after he located on a farm at Wethers- 
fleld Springs. About 1840 be removed to Hermitage, and was engaged in 
general trade a quarter of a century, and succeeded by ha son, Frank A. 
Page. As supervisor of the town he disbursed nearly $1*400 for military 
bounties. He was a captain under the old military law for many years. His 
wife died September 1st, 1848, and he was married December 8th, 1852, to 
Mary E. Herri ck, of Watertown, N. Y. She was born in Fairfield, Herkimer 
county, February 16th, 1810. William Psge was born near Greenwich, 
Conn.. August 18th. 1784. and was married In 1813 to Ruth Mead, of Connec- 
ticut. In 1824 he removed with his family from Warren county, N. Y.. to 
lot 14, Wethersfleld. He died November 15th, 1871. His wife died April 10th, 
1888. He was a soldier in the war of 1812, and subsequently had command 
of a company of militia. 

Albert Parish was born in Java.Oetober.lst, 1888, and was married Jan- 
uary 1st. 1881. to Lucy A. 8kinner, of Wethersfleld. where she was born Feb- 
ruary 11th, 1887. He remained in Java, farming, until the spring of 1871, 
when be removed to Wethersfleld, and two years later located on his pres- 
ent farm on lot 47. He Is now constable and collector. His father. John 
Parish, settled on the east line of Java in 1818. He was born In Connecticut, 
October 18th, 1705, and was married to Mary Tef t September 22nd, 1818. He 
lived in Java half a century. In 1887 he removed to Horneusville,wbere he 
died May 21st. 1880. 

Jobs B. Pottbb, dairy farmer, was born in Oalway. Saratoga county, 
N. Y„ January 14th, 1814, and came to Wethersfleld with his father's family 
when two years of age. He was married February 18th, 1888, to Mary M. 
Cookson. of Chautauqua oounty, who was born February Sd, 1814. Mr. Pot- 
ter was supervisor in 1880 and 1881 : has served as assessoi nearly twenty 
years and held other offices. He has been salesman of the Hermitage cheese 
factory since 1888. His father, John A. Potter, was born in Bhode Island in 
1771, and removed to Saratoga county. N. Y„ in his youth, where he was 
married to Esther Sweet. In June, 1815, he came to Wethersfleld, and 
bought and Improved a farm on lot 12, now owned by J. B. Potter. Here 
be lived until his death, October 81st, 1822. His wife died here in 1840. 

Jon* Paxjibb Rajtdall was born in Wethersfleld, in 1884, and has always 
lived here. His wife is a daughter of Stephen I. Mosher. an early settler in 
Wethersfleld. and was born in 1880. Mr. Randall was a farmer several years 
after his marriage ; then traded at Hermitage about four years. In 1887 be 
erected a fine two-story building on the corner opposite the present hotel, 
where be sold clothing, boots and shoes, etc, for a few years, when be sold 
the business and stock to Martin G rover, but retained the building, the 
upper story of which is occupied by the Good Templars. Mr. Randall has 
been twice supervisor, and was appointed sheriff on the death of Sheriff 
George Wilder. His father, David Randall, was a native of Voluntown, 
Conn., born April Uth, 1708. and located in Wethersfleld In October, 1818. He 
married Emma Palmer, of Bridgewater, Oneida oounty, N. Y., February 
Uth, 1880. He Ured in the town -until his death, January 20th, 1877. His 
wife died February 25th, 1880. 



mJ^EL** ** BMKD% * Wdong resident of Wethersfleld, was born March 
stb, 1817, and was married October 8th. 1887, to Margaret Sherman, of the 
same place. She was born in New Jersey, August 20th. 1822. Soon after his 
marriage Mr. Beed bought and settled on part of his father's farm, where 
hestiUliTes. Hehas been a deacon of the Baptist church since lfdB. Hie 
father, Israel Beed. was born in Saratoga oounty. N. Y„ May 17th, 1708, and 
In the spring of 1816 located on lot 18, Wethersfleld. He was married May 
Uth, 1818, to Sally Cure, of Saratoga county. He died here April 15th, 1847. 
His widow is still living In the town, in her eightieth year. 

A£sxajtosbB.Biobiabds, wagon maker at Hermitage, was born In Luna, 
Livingston oounty. N. Y., December 10th, 1881, and came to Wethersfleld 
with his parents in March, 1880. He was married October 27th, 1861. to Jean- 
nette B. Kimball, of Javs, where she was born December 8th, 1848. Mr 
Btobards located in Hermitage about 1884. His father* Alpheus Blohards, 
was born In lima, January 2nd, 1808, and was married February 14th, 1881, 
toMery Chapman, of Warsaw. He located on lot 80 in Wethersfleld in 
1850; was a shoemaker at Wetbersfleid Springs from 1880 until 1878, since 
which time he has resided with his son in Hermitage. His wife died August 
20th, 1875, aged sixty-four years. 

Lb Boy 8joth was born in Sidney, Delaware oounty, N. Y„ July 12th, 
1848. His father, Solomon Smith, was born in Bennington, Vt, in 1770, and 
was married In 1805 to Betsey Palmer, of the same place, where she was born 
August 5th, 1785. He removed to Delaware county, N.Y., in 1812, and thence 
to Pike, Wyoming oounty, in 1884* where he died March 12th, 1888. His wife 
died in Wethersfleld, March 8th, 18TL Le Boy Smith located in Wethersfleld 
in 1840, and on bis present farm in the spring of 1872, He was married Sep- 
tember 14th. 1888, to Mary Johnson, of Wethersfleld. She was born In 
Gainesville, September 21st, 1848. Their children were John D„ born October 
12th, 1887; Bay Inborn May 5th, I860; Palmer I*. born August 8th, 1878: 

^^Z ^?™^™^™*"" ^""i** "to, 1878; Hattle, born 
April 80th, 1870. 

Aixm? M. Stabes. son of Deacon John Starke, was born in Batavla, N. 
Y.. September 17th. 1848, soon after which his parents removed to Orange- 
vtlle. He was married January 80th, 1887, to Bmily L. Murray, of Steuben 
oounty, where she was born December Uth, 1844. He enlisted August Uth, 
1882. in Company D., 180th N. Y. volunteer infantry, and served through the 
war. In December, 1885, he came to Wethersfleld. and In theapringof 1875 
looted on his present farm. His children are John Minora August Uth. 
1888;BarlB^ born January 8th, 1874; George 8„ born June 80th, 1877. 

Nslbos IE Tobbby was born in Java, March 1st 1882. At the age of 
eighteen he removed with his parent, to Wethersfleld, and worked at farm- 
ing thirteen years. He was married March 7th, 1868, to Laura J. Blakeley 
of Concord, Erie county. She was born in Java, July 20th, U84. From 1*18 
until the fall of 1889 he kept hotels at Wethersfleld Springs and North Java, 
after which he was farming again until January, 1877, when be became pro- 
prietor of the grist-mill at North Wethersfleld, which be still owns and 
operates. His father. Alvenua Torrey. was born In Vermont. January 5th 
1788, and located In Java in 1824; removed to Wethersfleld in 1840, and soon* 
to Mt. Morris, where he died in October, U82. «■««■ 

, P "TL ^ AmHMK% r° un *«" «>* of Amml Warren, was born in Sheldon. 
June 0th, 1881, and was engaged principally at farming in that town and 
Jara until the spring of 1875, when he purchased the hotel stand at Wethers- 
fleld (Smiths Corners), of which he Is still the popular host. He was mar- 
ried November 28d, 1857, to Martha Carson, of North Java. She died in 
March, 1872, and be was married January 4th, 1878, to Kate M. Garrety of 
Java. Hhe was born in Trenton, Pa., November 8d, 1845. Mr. Warren served 
in the 8th N. Y. cavalry from September nth, 1884, until June, 1885. 

Aixsw W.WtnMWMbornlnOrangeviUe, March 81st, 1844. He served 
from August. 1882, in Company H. 188th N. Y. volunteer Infantry, till the 
dose of the Rebellion, and was honorably discharged June 20th. 1885. He 
was married March 28th, 1878, to Mary Ahl, daughter of John Ahl. of 
Orangevtlle, since which time he has been making cheese at Hermitage. 

Dabisj, B. Whxfflb was born in Orangeville, May 27th, 1848, and In youth 
wasateacher. From August Uth, 1808, he served in Company H 188th N 
Y. volunteer infantry through the civil war. He was married Msy 25th! 
1888, to Harriet KButler. of Wethersfleld. She was born in Sheldon. March 
Uth, 1844. 8oon after marriage Mr. Whipple removed to his present farm. 

Fbaitb H. Wilsov, son of Herman Wilson, was born In Middlebury, April 
Uth, 1887, soon after which his parents removed to Arcade, where he was 
married to Ellen A. Jenkins, April 10th, 1850. Soon afterward he removed 
to Perry^nd two years later to Wethersfleld. He located on hi. present farm 
in 1880. Smoe youth he baa been a butcher and drover, and has for several 
yean been the largest stock dealer In Wyoming oounty. He has been super- 
visor, and held the offloe of town auditor during its entire existence. 

Dabiel Woloott. Esq.. was one of the first settlers and most prominent 
men of the town. He was a son of EUsha Woloott; was born in Wethers- 
fleld, Conn., January 20th. 1700, and was married in 1800 to Maria Morgan of 
the same place, where she was born August Uth. 1788. In 1810 Mr Woloott 
came to Wethersfleld and " booked " one hundred and fifty acres on lots 81 
and 88. and In the spring of 1811 removed his family to thia place, oottlner 
his way for a long distance through the forest to bis land. He died about 
I860. By appointment from the governor he was commissioner of deeds for 
a few years; was several times assessor , town dork and supervisor, and was 
Justice of the peace fifteen years. He reared eight sons and two daughters. 
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most of whom ar« still Urine in tfaeyftdiiity. Mrs. Woloott still lives In the 
town, tod wy ninety-one years old on the 10th of August, 187S, when nearly 
one bandied of her descendants, including the fourth generation, were 



Dasxbl M. Woloor, the eeoond eon of David Woloott, Bsq., w 
tn Wethersneld, ConcOotober SBtb, 1811, bat bee lived In Wethersneld, N.Y., 
stnos Infancy- He waa married October 84th, MBS, to Mary WUhurd, of 
Wetbeiaflcld. Conn., where she was born April Mth, MOB. She died Jaly 18th, 
IMS, and on June and, MO, he married Locinds O. Welle, daughter of Den- 
eon Origan Welle, of Newinfton, Oram* born November 888,1814. Mr. Wol- 
oott baa cerried on hhi present farm since abont 1884. Ho man living has re- 
elded to the town loafer than be. Be has held several town 000m. He has 
had six children, vtov: Mary B~ born Deoember 11th, MM, married Tramen A. 
Hill November 80th, MBB, end died May 7th. 1810; Hannah *L< born Scptem- 
ber 18th, MSB. married Lucius L. Cory Deoember SBtb, 1800; Daniel W., born 
August 8th, MBS, died April 81st, 1841: Laura, born April 80th, 1848, died 
September 1st, MIS; Sarah I*, born May Mth, MM, married Truman A. HOI 
Janaary list, 1878 ; Bmma A„ born August 84th, 1846, married to Harrison 
H. Devinney, of Wethersneld, November 89th, MOB. 



1 D. Woloor, the youngest son of Daniel Woloott, Esq., was 
born In Wethereneld, In 1880, and has always lived here, most of the time on 
the old bomesteed, whl& he purchased soon after the death of hit father. 
He was married In 1881 to Sarah M. Merrell, of Orangevllle. They have one 
daughter, Florence a, the wife of Henry 8. Fargo. Mr. Woloott has fre- 
quently represented the Democratic party In State, senatorial end county 
conventions, end has held several town and government offices. 

Cwabt.sb Whxram was born near Leeds, England. April Sad, 1810, and 
was married to Ann Barnes, of the ssme plac3, August 88tb, 1888. He is by 
trade a osrpenter end Joiner snd cabinet maker. He emigrated In 1848 to 
Warsaw, and In October, 1878, bought the mill property which he now 
operates. 

Lucius Woloott, son of Daniel Woloott, is a native of Wetbersneld. born 
February 8th, 1818, end wss married June Snd, 1840, to Olive W. Chandler, a 
native of New Hampshire, born October Snd, MSB. He lived in Wethereneld 
until 1848, when he removed to Burlington, Lu thenos In 1848 to Monroe, 
Wis., where be still resides. 



Jambs Tosjl Is one of the few surviving pioneers of the town. He was 
born In Stonlngton. Conn., September 88th, 1788, where he was married to 
Sua Palmer In 1614, and In June, ISM, removed to his pre s en t farm. 

Jambs H. Fobk, son of James York, was born In Connecticut, Deoember 
s with his persnts to Wethereneld In 18M, where he has 
He was a carpenter and Joiner several years. He was mar- 
ried Jsauary 1st, 1887, to Maryotta Hall, of Java, born In New London 
county, Coon., September 8th, 1888. Mr. York carries on the homestead 
farm, bought about 1880. He has reared ten children, all of whom are still 
living. 

Jobas H. YouMABB wss born In Albany county, N. Y., November 88th, 
1814. In June, 1818, hhi fatber, John Youmsns, removed with his family to 
lot 60 In Wetbersneld, where he made the first Improvements snd erected 
the first log bouse. After a few years he sold to Benjamin Steven, a black- 
smith, taking one hundred and seventy pitchforks in payment. He then 
located on lot 1 in Java, where he built and operated a grist-mill for a few 
years, but eventually turned his attention to farming. About 1880 he re- 
moved to Gainesville, where he died July Mth, 1877. He was born In Albany 
county, August 88th, 1788, and was married February SSnd, 1814, to j 
Hamilton. She died July Mth, 1874, aged seventy-seven years, four 1 
snd twenty-four days. Jonas H. was married November 1st, 1840, to Ln- 
rancy Bandall, of Wethereneld. She was born where she now resides, No- 
vember Stud, 18M. Mr. Youmsns has always followed farming and^sirylng. 
He located on bis present farm In 1887. 

Johb W. Zbab was born In Wtnsted, Conn., June 18th, 1888. His father, 
John Zeak, was born in Byrum, Sussex county, N. J„ September Sd. 1780. 
snd was married August 84th, 1817, to Lucy Austen, of Connecticut, born 
July 8d, 1788. In the spring of 1884 be came to Hermitage, contracted with 
Lewis Btodget for a farm on lot 80 in Gainesville, snd returned to Connecti- 
cut for his family, but died before reaching hhi new home. Hto wife snd 
family located in Hermitage In May, 1884, where she remsined until her 
death, September 1st, 18BL John W., ber you ng es t son, learned the sboe- 
maker'a trade, snd was married August 4th. 1880, to Bmtly B. Parker, of 
Arcade. He served from August, 1888, In Company H., 188th N. Y. Infantry 
through the Hebelllon. He noon after engaged In harness making at Her- 
mitage, which business he still follows. He has one son. Nelson J., born 
September 84th, ISO, now a resident of Pennsylvania. 



Received too late to come in its alphabetical order: 
F. B. Buss, M.D„ ts the resident physician of the village of Wethersneld 
Springs, Wyoming county, N. Y. He was born in the adjoining town of 
Eagle In April, 1848. His parents were Harvey snd Charlotte Bliss. 
His father ss well ss his grandfather, Sylvester Bliss, where both prosperous 
farmers of that town, and the grandfather was one of its pioneers. The 
subject of this sketch was therefore brought up a farmer, but at the age of 
sixteen he acted In the capacity of a teacher, snd continued thus employed 
until be attained his nineteenth year, when he entered the office of Dr. 
McArthur, of Basic, under whose direction and supervision be studied three 
years. Immediately after he entered the Medical University of Buffalo, 
where he remained during the term of 1887 and 1868. On the SSnd of Febru- 
ary of the last year mentioned, be graduated and at once entered Into part- 
nership with Dr. O. B. Adams, of Wetbersneld Springs, They continued in 
company until January, 1889, when the partnership was dissolved. Dr. 
Adams disposing of his Interest to Dr. Bliss. From that time onward to 
the present he has oontinned to be the resident physician of the * n^ g» In 
that capacity he has brought to his sid the vigor of manhood, snd by does 
application to study his record stands f sir with the profession snd with 
those with whom he is brought In dally contact ss their medlosl adviser 
and family physldsn. He has been s member of the vestry of 8t Clement's 
church for the past ten years, and has served tbat'oorporation In an official 
capacity ever slnoe his connection with it: On the SSnd of JuneJSTO, he was 
Joined in msrrtsge to Miss Helen E. Bancroft, daughter of Dr. Benjsmln 
and Eunice Bancroft, and granddaughter of Mrs. O. Doolittle, all resi- 
dents of Wethersneld Spa. The msrrtsge tie wss solemnised in St. Clement's 
church by the rector of the parish, the Rev. L. H. Stryker. On the 17th of 
November, 1877, Dr. Buss wss msde the happy fstber of s daughter, who 
was baptised In the same church by the present rector, Bev. J. B. Battin, on 
Sunday, September Sd, 1878, receiving then snd there the Christian name 
Maud. ' 
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The following pages consist almost entirely of items re- 
ceived too late to be printed in the proper connection. Some 
of the biographical notices are only more adequate sketches 
of persons merely mentioned in the body of this work. 

ATTICA. 

Martin Trall, bod of Russell and Uriah Trail, wu born In Vernon,Conn., 
July tttb, 1811. In 1812 he removed with hie parents to what le now Cen- 
treville, Allegany county, N.Y. The country was then largely a wilderness. 
Inhabited by Indiana and wild beasts. For several years afterward cattle 
were mostly pastured in the woods. It was on sn occasion of seeking his 
father's cows there that he, when twelve years old, and a brother four years 
younger, became lost, and remained all night In the woods, lying on the 
ground covered with bark gathered from a fallen tree. The night was 
dark and accompanied by a thunder shower, snd sdded to this the boys 
heard approaching them slowly the steps of some beast, which seemed to 
stop snd stand with its bead right over them for a time, then walked around 
them for a considerable time and then moved off. The people were rallied 
and searched through the night ; their horns were beard by the boys, but 
too far off for relief. The next day they found their own way out all safe. 
Marvin Trail commenced the study of law with Dudley C Bryan at Centre- 
ville, N. Tm but was af terwsrd a law student for several years in the law 
offices of Hon. L. C. Peck, at Pike, and Hon. J. B. Skinner, at Wyoming, X. 
Y. In 1886 he was admitted lo the bar of the Court of Common Pleas, Cat- 
taraugus county, and the same year opened a law ofltoe at Randolph, in 
that county, the first law office ever there, and was a few months after 
joined with Joseph E. Weeden, as a law partner, at that place. Upon the 
election of L. C. Peck to Congress he soon after returned to Pike ; was ad- 
mitted to the bar of the Supreme Court and Court of Chancery In January, 
1838, and afterward continued the practice of law there for about thirty 
years, holding in the meantime various positions of trust snd town offices, 
including those of supervisor snd justice of the peace, holding the latter 
about fourteen years in succession. During the administration of Governor 
Seward he was appointed master and examiner in chancery for Allegany 
county, and by reappointment held the office two terms. He was afterward 
twice appointed town commissioner for Wyoming county, holding the of- 
fice four years. In 1851 he was « looted county judge and surrogate of 
Wyoming county, holding the place for four years. For the last twenty- 
five years he has been largely engaged in the trial of cases referred to him 
for trial by the supreme, county and surrogate's courts. He was married in 
1886 to Cornelia A. Huntting, at Pike, and by her bad three children, all 
daughters, one of whom, Elmirs A., married Edwin D. Flske, a graduate 
of the University of Michigan ; one. Ellen P., married Elbert F. MoCall, a 
merchant, and the other died In infancy. In 1873 he removed to Attica, N. 
Y., his present place of residence. 

BENNINGTON. 

Coloitel John D. Folsom was born in the town of Mlddlebury, Wyo- 
ming county, N. Y.. January ffltb, 1811. His father, Asa Folsom, wss one of 
the early pioneers of Wyoming county. He removed from Orange county, 
Vt, to the town of Warsaw in 1810 He was with General Wayne in his ex- 
pedition against the Indians In the northwest. He died in 1813. Mrs. Asa 
Folsom moved to Attica in 1814, when the subject of this biography was 
only three yeara old. There they continued to reside till 189. Mr.Folsom's 
early life was a bard and bitter struggle against poverty, and he is to-day 
an illustration of what may be accomplished by perseverance and integrity. 
He married Miss Clarinda C Harnden in 1831, snd took up his residence st 
Varysburg, where he remained until 183*. He then moved to Michigan, but 
failing to realise his expectations he returned to his native Wyoming, and 
organised the little hamlet named from him " Folsomdale." Colonel Fol- 
som is truly a self-made roan. Deprived of a father at an early age, single 
handed and alone he has fought the battle of life to a successful issue, and 
to-day he Is one of the solid men of the county of Wyoming. Besides being 
sn extensive real estate owner In Wyoming county he owns a large real 
estate interest st Omaha. Neb., where he spends a portion of his time every 



year. He was commissioned colonel In 1810 by Governor W. H. Seward ; was 
appointed brigade-Inspector in 1844 by Governor W. C. Bouck, snd was again 
commissioned colonel under the new organisation In 1898 by Horatio 
Seymour. 

Colonel Folsom has been a life-long Democrat, and has represented his 
town as supervisor and justice of the peace for a long term of years. 

In the summer of 1873 he made an extended tour through England, Ireland, 
Scotland, France and Belgium. He visited the birthplace of Robert Burns, 
also Kirk Alloway, where the poet's family lies burled. He also visited the 
battle ground of Waterloo and many other places of clasato interest. Mr. 
Folsom bad three children, B. Franklin, Oscar and Mary Augusta, His wife 
died January 18th, 1873. His son B. Franklin died January 27th, 1873; his 
daughter, Mary A-, February 18th, 1873. He was thus bereft of wife, son 
and daughter In three brief weeks. 

His son Oscar graduated at Rochester University In the dass of '59. He 
at onoe began the practice of law at Buffalo, N. Y. His success was bril- 
liant from the beginning. He could always be relied on as a man, as a law- 
yer and as a friend ; and after his death, which occurred July 23d, 1875, the 
bar of Brie county and the different societies of which he was a member 
paid him the noblest tribute that could be paid to man. The Hon. Judge 
Clinton, speaking of him, said be was the soul of honor, that his wit knew 
no sting and his humor was always wholesome. He was kind to all men. 

His bosom friend snd companion, George S. Wardwell, spoke of him as 
follows: 

u I shall not endeavor to analyze his intellectual qualities or speak of his 
professions! acquirements. These sre subjects which should be left to a 
more impartial tongue than mine. It is in the character of a frank, open 
hearted, generous, sincere, constant snd cordial friend that I prefer now to 
remember him. I cannot forget the brilliancy of his conversation, the keen 
edge of his wit, the overflowing humor which nothing could suppress, his 
shrewd criticisms of men snd things, which surprised snd delighted all who 
heard him and were the most admirable to those who knew him best; but 
more than all else beside was the gentle and magnanimous heart that beat 
within his bosom— Its kindness Included everybody. I don't know that be 
had an enemy In the world, and If by chance the poignancy of his wit at any 
time offended, some graceful or kindly remark, more efficient but less con- 
spicuous than a direct apology, suppr es s e d the mortification or healed the 
wound. We have lost a brilliant member of our prof eation, an esteemed 
and honored member of society, a cordial friend; bis family an affectionate 
husband, a loving father and a noble son." 

CASTILE. 

The Christian Church, the first formed in the town {1819), 
was organized by Elder William True, on the basis of the 
Bible as a " guide in faith and practice, disregarding the 
doctrines of men/' and Christian character as the only test 
of fellowship. 

Elder True was the pastor about twenty years, other 
ministers officiating as circumstances required. 

Aaron Post was elected deacon at the organization, and 
Aaron Post, jr., succeeded him in that office. The church 
elected William H. Luther and Richard Smith deacons, and 
George Green church clerk, and chose Elder Ezra Smith 
for pastor. The church numbered at that time forty-nine 
members, who were earnest workers in the cause of Christ 

This church has had the services of the following pastors, 
in the order given: William True, Ezra Smith, Joseph 
Weeks, Elisha Ney, W. Skeels, John Ellis, Thomas Garbutt, 
Samuel Salisbury, J. W. Noble, A. C. Parker, P. R. Sullon, 
F. R. Wade, D. L. Pendell and Joseph Weeks, above men- 
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tioned, who is also the present pastor, it being his fourth 
pastorate. 

In 1852 the church numbered about one hundred and 
thirty members. It has a convenient chapel, in which it has 
worshiped over forty years. It has had a succession of 
officers from 1819, and has sustained a pastor all that time, 
with the exception of a very few years. The present officers 
are as fallows: Trustees— E. P. Phelps, John- Pennock and 
Lewis Finch; deacons — Charles Chittenden and William 
Post; church clerk, George W. Smith. Several young men 
who were members of this church are now preaching suc- 
cessfully in different States. The present number of active 
members is sixty-eight. 

A Sunday-school was organized in the spring of 1843, and 
it has been kept up to the present. The average attendance 
is about fifty. There are seven teachers, all members of 
the church. Almanzer Gaines is superintendent, and E. P. 
Phelps secretary and treasurer. 



W.F.Qn*TB*Oe*tile,N. # Y., the widely known dealer In muatoalft 
menu, was born January 14th, 1881. In the town of Eagle, Wyoming county, 
N. Th where his father, Ralph Grave*, a native of Vermont, settled in 1819, 
and resided (on the same farm) for about sixty years. The subject of this 
sketch was reared to hard labor, industry and economy. A few weeks each 
year at the district school, and the books of the school library, constituted 
nearly all the advantages for mental improvement accessible. By the faith- 
ful use of these limited means, and a few weeks spent at a private aemtnary 
in Arcade in 1840, he fitted himself for school teaching, which avocation he 
followed for many years, beginning; near home in Eagle. Hie vacations 
were passed at Arcade Seminary, or in farm labor or book selling-. In 18M 
he received an appointment to the 8tate normal school in Albany, where, 
besides attending the school, he spent some hours each day at work in a 



Be was principal of the following- union schools : Sandusky, Cattaraugus 
county. 1852; Pike, 1868; Centerville, 1854 ; PortagevUle, 1866; Attica, 1866-68; 
Arcade, 1860-82. Bis vsostlons snd leisure hours were occupied in selling 
plancs and organs, or st work on farms, which he bought st the commence- 
ment of the civil wsr and managed and sold at great profit. Boon after 
disposing of these he began to devote his whole time and attention to the 
music trade, in which he has been very successful; for, besides doing- a very 
extensive trade in western New York, he sends large numbers of instru- 
ments to almost every Slate in the Union. Hie extensive warerooms in 
Castile ere filled with the .choicest instruments of the most celebrated 
makers, and are continually thronged by customers from the surrounding 
country. The great manufacturers often visit the rooms of Mr. Graves to 
solicit bis contracts for large numbers of Instruments. Everybody knows 
his slightest word to be as good sss bond. Commercial integrity and the 
highest degree of honor are the corner stones of his su c c essf ul business ca- 
reer. Musicians find in him a kind and accommodating friend. Honest 
people find in him a lenient creditor. The dishonest snd indolent be boldly 
rebukes In severe terms, telling them that industry, economy snd Integrity 
can never come to want 8tUl in the prime of life, with almost fsultless 
physical strength and health, he seems destined to accomplish all he under- 
takes. 

Jennie Colton Grave*, wife of W. P. Graves and only daughter of Addison 
Oolton. Esq., of Arcade, N. Y„ was born in ▼ergennes, Vt, April SSnd, 1888, 
and removed to Arcade in 1885, where she was reared with the best oppor- 
tunities for schooling snd the highest culture in music. She was married 
to Mr. Graves July 7th, 1858. Although always of frail health and strength, 
she has acted a very Important part In assisting to build the eminent for- 
tune of her husband. 

Jobk B. Hazard was born in the town of Pittston, Luaerne county. Pa., 
November Tth, 1788. In 1816. when but eighteen years of age, he left his 
native Bute for western New York, where he hss ever since resided. He 
oeme first to Livonia, then Ontario, now Livingston county, and remained 
there some ten years. In 1MB be took s clerkship in the store of Walter 
Howard, of Perry. In 1828 Mr. Howard transferred his business snd bis 
clerk along with it to Castile. After clerking s short time in the latter 
place Mr. Halated set up In business on his own account, and was so pros- 
perous that he was soon able to take to himself a wife, being married Octo- 
ber SBth, 1888, to Him Eunice TalootU of the town of Vernon. Tolland 
county; Conn. Matrimony was then, as now, often spoken of ss having more 
or torn of the lottery in It, and Mr. Halstead drew a prise. He continued In 
business in Castile some thirty years. He represented the people of the 80th 
senatorial district In the Bute Legislature in the years 186648. In 1863 he 
was sppointed revenue collector of the 28th district In this State, which of- 
fice he held till 1866. Por the Isst fourteen years his principal business hss 
been loaning money, as agent for corporations and Individuals, on bond 
mortgages. In 1864 be left Castile snd located In Batavia, where he still 
lives. Mr. H., now smong the eighties, has always held his life by what 



might with propriety be called an invalid's title, and yet by constant abstem- 
iousness he has outlasted many among his old-time associates, who were 
really robust, while he was apparently only a hand's breadth from the 
grave. 

Bu Wbxoht, son of John and Lovtoy Wright, was born at Castile, In 1886, 
and in 1878 was msrried to Phebe Butts, of Stamford, Dutch em county, N. 
Y. He resides in Castile village, on Main street ; le s practicing physician 
and dentist, snd keeps a medical collection of bygetnlc remedies, and a 
boarding-house for patients and others, a view of which may be seen on 



COVINGTON. 

The children of Mrs. Joel C. Clark (of whom a notice appears on page 188) 
were William H„ Charles, George O, Mary A* Martha A-, Hattie £. Fannie 
L. Howard and Frederick W. All are living except the son Charles, who 
died March 18th, Utt. 

Joel T. Pratt, farmer, was born In Perry, in 1888, and married, in 1885, 
Meiodia A. Onlay, who died In 1876, since which time his only child. Ida B,, 
born March 16th, 1889, hss been his chief depeudenoe u a bouse keeper. Mr. 
Pratt iss member of the Baptist church, as was also his late wife. He ren- 
dered signal aaslsUmce, contributing mrgely of his meana, toward the sup- 
pression of the Rebellion. He purchased bis farm six years ago. Owing to 
the lorn of his dwelling by fire he was obliged to live in his barn for a time. 
His father, Kudolphus Wooster Pratt, was born in Manchester, Vt, in 1806, 
and was for msny years a resident of Perry. He and his wife (born in 1818 
and still living) long since Identified themselves with the Baptist ohuroh. 

EAGLE. 

Tbxodobs J. Hubbard was born In OentervfUe, Allegany county, N. Y„ 
June 4th, 1846. Since the spring of 1887. when he and hie father built the 
Star c hees e factory, he has been employed in it, and he to now owner 
and superintendent. He was supervisor in 1876. His father, Asa C. 
Hubbard, was born in Champion, Jefferson county, N. Y„ November 
8tb, 1818. About 1840 he moved to a farm in Centerville, Allega ny county, 
and the next year married Fanny Woodard, of Jefferson county. From 
1886 he was a cheese msker In Centerville, Wethersfleld and Eagle until 
1878. Since 1878 he has Mvodst Eagie Village, wheie he to now justice of 
the peace. 

GAINESVILLE. 

Supplementary.— The writer of the history of Gaines- 
ville sent in the following items after the history of that lown 
had been printed: ,% Please add to the figures given on 
page 171 the following returns of population: 1815,586; 
1820, 1,088; 1825, 1,482. Add to the county officers from 
this town named on page 193: Superintendent of the poor 
seventeen years, Benjamin F. Bristol; commissioners U. S. 
Deposit Fund, Ira F. Pratt and Robert F. Shearman; Nyrum 
Reynolds, appointed associate judge of Wyoming county in 
1845. 

MIDDLEBUBY. 

Mraurr C. Page, eon of Timothy and Lydia Page, was born st Wyoming, 
N. Y„ June 18th, 1840. He early evinced a desire for Intellectual culture, 
and while his comrades were engaged in sports incident to childhood snd 
youth be employed bis-time in acquiring knowledge. He was an Indefati- 
gable student. His leisure hours were devoted to the study of music in 
which art he greatly ezceUed. At the age of ten years be commenced his 
studies at the Mlddlebury Academy. Nothing of note occurred during 
those years of study, though he was regarded as a brilliant soholsr snd 
s line elocutionist, being often swarded the prise. At the age of twelve 
years he united with the M. E. church at Wyoming, and always remained a 
consistent Christian. At the sge of sixteen he left - Old Mlddlebury," snd 
entered the grammar school at New Haven, Conn-, which school he sttended 
one year. He then entered Yale College, and graduated with the highest 
honors In 188S- He wss held in the highest esteem by the members of his 

'— w and was the author of the parting ode, of which we subjoin the last 



*' Farewell, farewell ! the aacred spell of parting closes 'round. 

With fettered tear that tells how dear thie cloister home we've found. 

Then, brothers, up, and pledge the cup of friendship strong and true. 

Through all our days to bless snd praise old Yale and 81xty-two. 

At the dose of his coUegiate course he went to New York city, and com. 
menced the study of law lo the office of Judge Edmonds, In whom he found 
a warm, true friend, who took great interest In his welfare and often 
Intrusted him with Important commissions, which Mr. Page faUhf ully exe- 
cuted. While pursuing bis studies be sustained himself by teaching mathe- 
matics at the Cooper Institute. He remained lo the office of Judge Edmonds 
two years. He then received sn sppolntment in the ordnance office at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., as clerk, in which piece he remained till the close of the 
war. He then entered Into partnership with A. A. Hyde, sttorney-general 
of that circuit, and began the practice of his profession, the firm name be- 
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in* Hyde * Page. He remained at Chattanooga until May, IStt. when, the 
population of the city having deoreaaad so rapidly that all boslneai became 
prostrated, and flnanelai ruin and despondency setssd upon all, he oonoluded 
to abandon an extensive but not lucrative practice. He therefore took up his 
line of march for the far west, and arrived at Laramie city, Wyoming Terri- 
tory, the terminus of the Union Pacific Railroad. Finding no i mmedia te bust- 
neas In the way of his profession be engaged In various pursuits through the 
summer until he was taken dangerously 111 with the mountain fever, brought 
on by fatigue and exposure. After his recovery he opened an ofaee at I*ra- 
mle, and did an act Ire business In the line of oonveyanolng. Abouc this time 
the Legislature of Dakota passed an act creating a new county, and appoint- 
ing temporarily a set of officers, among whom Mr. Page was appointed pro- 
bate Judge. Soon after he was appointed Mayor of Laramtaaod his admlnto- 
tratton proved a ro oeess. Itwas " the right man in the right place." He had 



dtf . Hie life was often in danger, but by his Indomitable i 
su cceede d In maintaining law and order. In June, IBM, he resigned hsi of- 
floe as Mayor, and started out to try his fortunes In the new Bldorado, 
M 8 west Water Mining Gamp.** But there disaster overtook him, and all of 
his hard earned aooumulaUoos were swept away. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, but with a determined will, he resolved to win. He therefore procured 
two bones, blankets, provisions and "outuV ss the miners say* and on 
January 1st. MTi, he joined* small peek tram often and started for Montana. 
His taste for romance and adventure was smply astisoed during this trip. 
On one ooosskm he came near being captured by a band of treacherous 
Sioux. On another the party became lost, and for four days wandered 
through the mountain fastnesses In search off the traO. But after two months 
of hardship and danger they arrived at Montana. Mr. Page soon established 
himself In business, and on the 17th of May, 10!*, was appointed United 
States district sttorney of Montana, which office he filled with marked abil- 
ity for four years. He was reappointed, and continued tn the ottos until bis 
death. He possessed an extensive mining interest, and it was while away 
attending to a suit Involving that Interest that he met an untimely death. 
On his return from Boatman, In company with an attorney named Sunders, 
they attempted to cross the Madison river, then swollen by the mountain 
torrent ; the wagon was overturned, and himself and companion were at 
the mercy of the flood. Mr. S ande rs escaped, bat Mr. Page was drowned. 
Thus ended the career of one who by 
rerance had mounted step by step to f 



OTHBB LRADDf G CTTIZBNB. 

Besides the persons who are the subjects of biographical 



notices in this work the following may be menrioned as at 
one time or another among the prominent residents of the 
respective towns: 

a H. Ames, Mrs. B. Bsrtow, M. A. Ftok, Charles Gillespie, Bev. B. Methane, 
Lucius Peek. Leonard C Salter and W. W. Wade, of Arcade ; Henry and 
Julius Baker, W. Bssran. W. w. Blakely. F..D. Osdy, B. V. Cheffise, G. 
Ootton, A. Oowdm, James Degier, W. W. Fonda, N. A. Gardener, W. Bl Gtf- 
ford, V. and J. Glor, M. W. Granger, Denial and George Houttore, Al- 
bert Lemon, G. Llnsey, J. Marmy, Charles Morganstarn, A. Morther, Bev. J. 
B.Quigtoy,J W. H. Shipler, W. Smith, B. P. Spink, J. C. ! 
Struley, A.H.Yen Buren, J.W.andB.B.Ytncent, a P. and! 
Joseph Wolf, of Attica; W.B. Anstto,G. W.Ciossnsld.D.ai 
D. Hunt. Loren M. Klttsmy. WmneldC. Mapaa, W.N. J 
D. Sanborn, W. T. Sovllla, 8. D. Sodden and MOo Westoott, of 1 
Mrs. H.FOsdlok, George L. Harrison, a 8. Jones, H. A- Pierce, J. W. Pries, 
H. J. Sen. Norman Sobenek, J. B. Blade and Charles Stroud, of Castile ; 
C3srltonOooley,C.B.B.Deyo,JamesW.Dow.B.A. Forbes, a B. Isbnm, J. 
C. Newman, A. G. Orr, Joel T. Pratt, a Mendel Bobsnson, Bsther Asm 
inson, Lester Rude, Hiram Taylor and L. V. Wood, of Covington: 8. 

i Flint, Mrs. H. a Jones, Mrs. Kate MoCratarJ. McSteoy.W.Bedner.of 
! Truman B lood, G. W. Botsford* Jr., J. N. Davidson i Psssr Dunn, 
Willis H. Fuller, Mrs. M. G.Ingham, Bev. J. MeGrath and Bobert Ban. of 
Genesee lulls ; George Bonus, Maria Brown, BMsha 8. Auckland, O. L- Col- 
ton and L. W. Watrous, of Gainesville ; Charles Gillespie, W. 8. Joy and 
AlonaoLancof Java; Miss G. Chamberlain, Mrs. David Cox. Mrs. D. C. 
Howes and L.H.Cwen, of Mlddlebnry; John Holly, of Orangevllle; BUas 
Babbitt. George 8. Baker, H. Bssanoon, B. B. Bragdon,W. A. Brownson, 
Campbell brothers. Smith G. ante, Albert BLCrary, Hannah Dodge, J. W. 
Doud, A. Gordon, Bdwin Hodge, A. Honeon, Bobert J. Horning, George P. 
Kellogg, John W. Kellogg, W. Klmberley, Mrs. Knowlton, H. a Letkropv 
Frank LUMbrldge, Frank Lyon, Mrs. L. Mlnard, George W. More, A. L. 
Partridge. John A. Phillips, Amos Pratt, H. M. ' 
Blngo,FraiikF.,Hoesa,I*C.andOrlnBot*nooo,eMra8 
Irving Bl Smith, astebbma. Mrs. H. Streeter, BTP. and L. Sweet, Mrs. Myra 
Taylor, Hiram Watkins and Miles W.Wells, of Pike; B.G. Alvereon, Aurora 
Bev. P. Btrkey, Mrs. B. W. Grabba. Bdgar B. Cronkhlte, B. W. 
y, A. D. Keener. D. Clngslay. Parle OUn, W. N. Pool, Mrs.H.BIeh- 
srds,D.P.8towel,&A.Thompeoo,D.A.Wslleos, M. A. Ward and B. H. 
Wygant, of Perry; F. KBum and WUllam H.WUoox,of Wwrhsisflsll ; 
Mrs. John Bl Matthew* Warsaw. 
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